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INTRODUCTION. 


Schiller has been so well loved in England that all his works 
have had translators, and — as this volume proveS“it Schiller 
is possible to give currency to the whole body of his mad© 

Poems and Plays in selected English versions that turn E^^elish. 

prose into prose, verse into verse, and form perhaps the richest 
tribute of translation paid by Englishmen for the bringing home 
to themselves of any modem poet. Schiller’s translators vary in 
abilityj but they all have put enthusiasm into their work. We 
have the early stir of sympathy with the most generous ideas of 
the French Revolution, expressed through the interest of M. G. 
Lewis in Schiller’s early plays. We have the mature genius of 
the poet delighting S. T. Coleridge, who, in his younger days, saw 
‘‘Wallenstein” produced upon the German stage, and so gave his 
whole heart to the work of translation that he enriched our, Litem- 
ture — and this volume — with the most poetical translation ever 
made by English poet of a foreign play, Earl Russell, in the days 
when he was Lord John Russell, breathed the air of political free- 
in “ Don Carlos,” and, in days of youth, he translated that play 
p a labour of love. A sense of the large power tliat had at last 
ilaccd Schiller among fotemost poets of the world, brought after- 
{/ards Englishmen of highest culture into the company' of his trans- 
lators ; and it is,not without happy significance that a poet bt cathing 
throughout his verse the pure spirit of liberty, had among such 
translators in England a considerable proportion of men high in 
social rank. 

Schiller himself came from among the common people. The 
associations of his forefathers were not with spears 
and eagles, but with bread and wine. The wine was 
in his name, and he was descended from a line of village bakers. 
The poet’s forefathers had lived in a valley among vine-clad hills. 
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'i\here Schiller— "sparkling \^'itli variable colour”— was the name of 
a wine made with mixed grapes, part red, part white. Another of 
the family names in the Rems valley was Unger, from the Unger 
grape. The first of the family named Schiller was a presser of 
the red grapes with the white. If the name had been given in a 
later time it might have been one answering to our Baker, for 
Johann Kaspar Schiller, the poet’s father, was the son of Johann 
Schiller, the village baker at Bittenfeld, a few miles north of 
Waiblingen, the town in Wiirtemberg that gave tlieir name to the 
Italian Ghibellines. Johann Schiller, the poet’s grandfather, in- 
heiited the bakehouse from his father, Johann Kaspar, after whom 
he named his son ; and it was this great-grandfather of the poet 
who first migrated from the home of his simple forefathers, the 
village of Gross Hcppach in the Rems valley, a little way south-east 
of the town of Waiblingen. 

Par ntB Johann Kaspar, the poet’s father, w'as bom in 1723. 

He lost his father w hen he was ten years old, was 
apprenticed to a village surgeon, w-ent as a youth to the Nether- 
lands in a regiment of Hussars, and was a subaltern officer with a 
small body, a big forehead, quick eyes, smart military bearing, a 
kind heart, and strict notions of discipline, when he married Eiiza- 
betha Dorothea Kodweiss, daughter of a baker, and also grand- 
daughter of a baker, at Marbach. Thus the grandfathers of Schiller, 
alike on the father’s and the. mother’s side, w’ere both bakers and 
bakers’ sons. The marriage or Johann Kaspar Schiller was on the 
22nd of July 1749, when the bridegroom’s age was twenty-six, the 
bride’s seventeen, SchiUei’s mother is sard to have been small, 
like her husband, and to have had blonde hair, a fair, freckled 
skin, broad forehead, soft eyes, and a gentle mind that appeared 
dreamy to her girl companions. Sire took intense delight in harjp 
music, in all sights and sounds of Nature, and in reading of thb 
poets. There remain two stanzas written by her as a new year 
ofiTcring to her husband, on the ist of January 1757, when she ham 
been married seven or eight years and as jet no child was born. 

others count for a good deal in the lives of men. These are the 
lines written by Schiller’s mother to her husband when her age v/as 
between twenty-four and twenty-five: 

“ O hiitl icli dock im Thai Vcrgissmeinniclit gefunden 
Und Rosen nebenbeii Dann halt ich dir gev^ unden 
Im Bllithcnduft den Kranz zu diescin neuen Jahr, 

Der scliOncr noch als dcr am Hochzcittagc war. 
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" Ich zlinie, tiaun, dass itzt der kalte Nord regicret, 

Und jedes BIfimchen's Keim in Ualler Etdc frieretl 
Doch nines frierot niclit, es its mein licbend Here, 

Dein ist es, tlieilt niit dir die Freuden und den Schmerz.” 

Which lines say, with simple tenderness, that the wife would 
gladly have gathered in the vallcy.roscs and forgct-mc-nots to make 
for her husband a wreath sweeter than that of their bridal day. 

It vexes her that the north wind binds the sprout of every little 
dower in the frozen earth ; but one thing it cannot freeze, that is, 
her loving heart ; it is her husband's, and divides with him his 
pleasures and his pain.-— What could be more a poem to her 
husband's ears ? 

Schiller’s father also wrote verse ; he used daily a prayer in verse 
of his own making. After the birth of the first child, a daughter, 
Christophine, in September 1757, Johann Kaspar Schiller went 
with an Austrian army to Bohemia. His corps suffered from 
infectious disease. He remained well, and used his small know- 
ledge of medicine in attendance on the sick, often also he conducted 
the religious services. In-'fltc autumn of t7cq. Johann 
Schiller was appointed aHeutenant of infantry, aiiiiTsoou 
on the loth of Novem^r in that year, when he was in camp for 
the autumn manoeuvrefe and his wife was with her own family at 
jyr^r hacli. the son w^ born whom he named Johann Christoph 
Friedrich. The baptismal fegter at Marbach repre- 
sents the poet as born on the iith ot^pvember, 
making one date of birth and baptism ; but the^Yil 
given in a paper written l)y his father. Four 
followed, of whom two died in their infancy. 

During the first four years of Schiller’s childhood his fayears of 
drawn so much from home, by constant mihtaiy service, 
that his mother lived with her parents at Marbach. „ 1 

The boy was then, with his elder sister, in the sole care hoou, ' ^ .n. j 

of the mother, aided by those fine old institutions, grandfather and 
grandmother, indulgent comrades of the young. Marbach, in 
Wiirtemberg, Schiller’s birthplace and his home in the first years 
of childhood, had about two thousand inhabitants. It is the chief 
town of a district, and lies by vine-clad hills upon the Ncckar. 
When Schiller was between three and fouj ears old, the Seven 
Years War came to an end by the signing or ihe Treaty of Huberts- 
burg on the i6th of February I 7 f> 3 * His father’s regiment was 
then quartered in Wiirtemberg, in the city of Ludwigsburg, a mile 
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mind was giving itself up to an old taste for woik on the land, espe- 
cially by planting fruit-trees. As a soldier he could do little in that 
way without losing caste among the military ; but at Ludwigsburg 
he planted a nurserj’- of more than four thousand young apple and 
pear trees. 

The Duke of Wiirtemberg, Karl Eugen, to escape political strife 
of his own making at Stuttgart, removed his Court to Ludwigsburg, 
bringing to the place operas and ballets, plays and masquerades. 
A Militar>' Prcparaiorj^ School established by the Duke at Solitude 
had clever pupils drafted into it from the Latin School at Ludwigs- 
burg. Schiller had distinguished himself in his classes, and the 
Duke offered him free education in the Mil! tar)' School on the 
written condition, signed by his father and mother, that he should 
^‘devote himself unrcscn*cdly to the scr\’icc of the Ducal House of 
Wurtemberg.** On the 17th of Januar>' 1773, Friedrich Schiller, 
aged thirteen years and some weeks, entered the Miliiar>' Academy 
at the Solitude. His aim as a student was now transferred from 
Divinity to Jurispnidcncc. He was clever in all things except the 
art of wearing his pigtail and his school regimentals, which were 


tho5e*r.f officer’s son, a blue coat faced with black, white waist- 
crat, white breedies '.Im! stockings. Then the Duke built a 

* -1 - t J Jt 
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the students for pursuit of Medicine, FricdruT^’ '’eillcr was one ol 

them. He had turned from Divinity to Law in'iLcsc years of his 

boyhood, and now he gave up Law for Physic. 

Meanwhile his father had made by his nurscrj' of apple and 
pear trees a profit of a thousand gulden in three 
years. Tlie Duke, therefore, gave him cliarge over a 
plantation of forest trees at the .Solitude, and when he wrote at 
the .Solitude in 1780 the litilc story of his life, so far, he was able 
to say that he had planted thirty thousand trees. 

The son, thriving like his father's trees, had grown to the height 
of si.\ feet three. He had studied medicine ; had rcfid and written 
verse ; had fastened on Rousseau, and on i^lacphcrson’s Ossian, 
and on the “Gotz” and “Werthcr” of young Goethe, who was born 
ten years before him. In the year 1777 young Schiller had begun 
his play of “The Robbers,” siigg’cstcd by astor}', ascribed to Schu- 
hart, in Hang's Swabian Magazine for rySj. 

Schiller and Goethe first met when Goethe, on his way through 
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sat by the Grand Duke at a distribuiion of prizes in the 
Militarj' School, where Schiller received prizes for Practical Medi- 
cine, for Materia ^icdica, for Sutger)’, and for Composition in 
German. He was a verj* tall, thin youth, with a long neck, a thin 
prominent arched nose that a friend compared to a parrot’s beak, 
dark blue-grey deep-set eyes under red eyebrows that almost met, 
thin lips with the underlip quick at expression, a large forehead, a 
white freckled skin through which the blood showed ever^’ change 
of emotion, and thick dark red hair. 

It was in December 1780 that Schiller— a month after he had 
reached the age of twenty-one— left the Academy and received the 
monthly pay of eighteen florins for sen'ice as doctor to a regiment of 
Grenadiers stationed in Stuttgart. His body looked unhappy in 
the bonds of an absurd caricature of human clothing there regarded 
as a regimental dress ; and his mind— a few years before the outbreak 
of the French Revolution— was in tumult with the reaction of the 
time against corrupt authorit)’, and a dead formalism, of which that 
caricature dress was a sort of emblem. He was expected to look 
upon the Duke of Wiirtemberg as his earthly Providence ; and he 
had actually written, at the age of fifteen, in one of the annual 


laudations of the Duke expected from the bpys iii hfs Academy— 
“This Prince, who has plac^jRjf.parents in the position to do gord 
to me, this Prince .dm God will attain His purpose with 

roe, me happy, is and must be mom 

.F^.Soifto nW’tnan parents who immediately depend upon his 


bounty." Schiller at twenty-one had run through his little stock of 
reverence for pipeclay. Yiung Schiller lodged in Stuttgart with 
Frau Yisthcr, a captain's widow, of whom he sang as Laura. What 
>s youth without emotion ? One judgment of her says that she w-as 
lean, ugly and vulgar ; another that, although not beautiful, she was 
good-natured and piquantc. For opinions differ upon men, women, 
and books. The Laura poems in the early pages of this I'olume 
represent only the vague emotion of a fervid youth. 

“Tho Rob. ^"f^esummerof 1781 Schiller printed “The Robbers’* 
bera.” a vignette on the title-page re- 

presenting Carl Moor vow'ing vengeance as he sees 
his old father brought out of bis dungeon. The second edition, 
published in i 7 S 2 ,had another ngnette on its title-page, a lion with 
upraised paw* and open jaws disclosing two conspicuous eye-teeth 
the vignette being inscribed below, “In Tyrannos.” 

The work of a young poet of tweniy-tw'o, with the leaven that 
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then worked in Europe towards Revolution quickening in his 
mind the ferment natural to youth, Schiller’s “Robbers” at once 
made for itself friends. Hcribcrt von Dalberg, manager of the 
theatre at Mannheim, produced it — modified by Schiller himself 
on his stage, in January' 1782. The passionate reaction against 
dead forms of authority that had entered into the first works of 
Goethe— “ Goetz von Berlichingen” finished in 1772, and the 
“Sorrows of the Young Werther” in 1774— rising to wilder storm 
in Schillcris “Robbers,” made the production of that work upon 
the stage a most significant expression of the spirit of its time. 

Schiller slipped his chain to pat)' a visit to Mannheim and see his 
play acted in May 1782. When he returned to his quarters at 
Stuttgart he was put under arrest for fourteen days, forbidden 
to cross the borders of Wiirtemberg, or to concern himself again 
“with comedies or anything of that sort” He must write only 
upon medical subjects. The result of this restraint was that 
Schiller, resolving to be free, fled to iAfannheim on the 19th of the 
following September, and published a collection of his youthful 
poems in an “Anthology for the year 1782.” This volume had 
a vignette of Apollo on its title-page, and professed to have been 
printed “at Tobolsko it was printed actually by J. B. Metzler in 


Stuttgart, 

Of the Vr.rrV,ci, >r.an«;lations of “The Robbers,” the fiist was m 
the Rev. W. Render of Cambridge, togetf*^ Scottish 
lahon of “ Cabal and tovc f the third n-as a version for t’hS'li" 
stage by Benjamm Tltompson. A. F. Tytler's version is°not 

son^f "‘f translation of the prose, and it omits the inteisperecd 
songs to avoid the pam of finding rlD-mes. Mr. Rcnde* tWsion 
IS bettei^ but among its omissions arc two whole chalactcis. Ben- 
jamin Thompson’s was a version for the stage taking the usual 
liberties. My own copy of A. F. Tytler’s translation Llonged to 
a meager actor, and it has omissions and additions, made by him ' 
in 1845, which by their number and their character serve as an ! 
amusing illustration of the high ait of stage-managing a poet. 

lnivepreferrcdtogivcavcrsionof«TheRobbers”madein 1841 

Jy a writer unknown to the world, whose age when he made the 
translation was that of Schiller when he wrote the play, who with 
his whole heart loved the poets, and who had all the stir of young 
enthusiasm for those who could put the soul of life into their work. 
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He and I were then medical students at King’s College, London, 
who worked with the doctors and lived with the poets. We set up 
n College Magazine, which grew into two substantial octavo 
volumes, and it is from one of these that I reprint Christopher 
Wharton Mann’s translation of “The Robbers.” ^ The translator 
passed from this world many years ago, but this little piece of his 
work n-ill, I hope, live on in pleasant alliance with work of others 
whose labours of love have helped to give to English Literature an 
English Schiller. 

In the “ Antholog>» for the year 1782,” about forty of 
Anthology pieces were by Schiller himself. He condemned 
*"**^ 178 ^***^ most of them afterwards and excluded many from 
later collections of his works. Of his “Semele,” 
he prayed that Apollo and the Nine Muses might forgive him for 
having so grossly sinned against them. Our translators have 
passed over “ Semele.” These early writings represent the stir of 
emotion touching social questions in such poems as “The 
Infanticide” and “The Funeral Fantasie.” They include also 
“Count Eberhard the Greiner,” Schiller’s earliest ballad. The 
poems were less cared for than the Plays. 

Schiller had, in the same year, his next play ready, “ Fiesco.” 

.. .. He had been struck by Rousseau’s opinion that the 

•< Fiesco.** . * 

character of Ficsco was one of the most remarkable 


in histor)*, and he had even as a student worked reference to 
Ficsco into a medical, ilicsjsj.Jbut the jroAiag^S-At ^lannheim did 

not at firs^inijf'h'is play of “ Fiesco” suited for the stage. * 

Schiller then sold the MS. of it to a bookseller for 

piece of money cleared 
score at his lodgings, and paid costs of his journey, in 
December 1782, to the countrj^-house of Frau von ^Volzogen at the 
village of Baucrbach, near Mciningcn. He and her son Wilhelm 
had been friends at the Academy, and she gave him the use of her 
counirj’-housc To lessen risk of capture as a deserter from the 
scr%icc of the Duke of Wurtemberg, Schiller had taken the name 
of Dr. Ritter. Half a year at Baucrbach among woods and rocks 
in the free life with Nature, brought, in spite of a great stir of 
feeling, better health to the young poet’s mind. In the winter 
evenings he played chess with the steward. A friend in Mein- 
ingen supplied him with change of books. “Ficsco” ^vas being 
printed and there n-as hope for it at the theatre; it was found to 
■be much better than it sounded when Schiller himself had read it 
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to the players with a Suabian accent, and a high strained tone that 
ran into little shrieks and made no difference in intensity of utterance 
between the trivial and the grave. Schiller also had conceived the 
storj* of his “Luisc Millcrin” — which the player Iffland afterwards 
rc-named “Cabal and Love;” and he had already resolved to 
write a play upon Don Carlos, of which the plan was taking shape 
within his mind. He was not twenty-four years old, and was beset 
with troubles. But his “ Robbers ” had been acted, and he hoped to 
cam imperishable fame among his countrjTnen as a dramatic poet. 

In Januar)' 17S3, Frau von Wolzogen, who wintered at Stuttgart 
for the sake of her sons, came for a few days to Baucrbach with 
her daughter Charlotte, and then w’cnt on to another of her estates. 
Schiller was left, and found again in a state of sensitive excitement. 
At one lime he talked of going to America. The Duke of Wiir- 
temberg had filled up Schillcris place among the Grenadiers, and 
was above giving himself trouble to find tlie fugiti\-c. Schiller’s 
father thought that his son had been unwise, and that his un- 
wisdom would be corrected by a little taste of trouble brought upon 
himself, so it were short of any actual want, rjiinst which he 
should have protection from home. 

Schiller in the spring months of 17S3, at Baucrbach, was stirred 
to confused emotions by the Frau von Wolzogen and by her 
daughter Charlotte, and by “ Don Carlos.’’ Scenes of that play were 
there written ■with high enthusiam. “A great poet,” wrote Schiller 
to a friend, Schiller then sitting— on the 14th of April 1783— in 
a summer-house in the fresh morning light, — “a great poet must 
have at least strength for the closest friendship. The poet must 
be not the painter of his hero, he must be rather his bosom 

friend Carlos has the soul of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the 

blood and ncr\'cs of Leisewitz’s Julius, but his pulse is mine" 

In July 1783 Schiller returned to Mannheim, inser- 
parting from Frau von Wolzogen and from her vice of the 
daughter, “the dear, good Lotte,” as from a mother 
and sister. “Kiss her,” he wrote to the lA “in 
my name, if that be allowed.” It was presently arranged that for 
one year, from the first of September 1783 until the last of August 
1784, Schiller should be in the service of the Theatre at Mannheim, 
which should receive from him within that time three new pieces — 
“ Fiesco,” “ Luisc Millcrin,” and a third that he undertook to have 
ready within *the stipulated lime. His salary was finally settled 
at 500 florins. 
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Then followed some weeks of severe illness, during which Schiller 
gave critical help to the manager, and worked at the 
” Fieseo ’’ re\nsion of “Fiesco,” especially accepting an objection 
produced. treatment of the female characters. During 

fourteen days of such work he was living upon water-gruel. The 
players were convirial, but Schiller wrote to Bauerbach that 
memories there saved him from temptation. Part of his income 
was applied strictly to pa^unent of his debts. He had, therefore, 
to work hard, when health was low, and keep up strength with 
closes of quinine. 

Fiesco” was produced, with great pomp, as “The Conspiracy of 
Ficsco at Genoa, a Republican Tragedy,” at the Mannheim 
Theatre on the 17th of January 1784. The social reaction passion- 
ately represented in “The Robbers” was here followed by a picture 
of political reaction, not less loud with the rising storm. Schiller’s 
age was twenty-five; and it wanted only five years to the Fall of 
the Bastille, The success of the play at hlannheim was not great. 
“ Republican Freedom,” said Sehillci , “ is in these parts a sound 
without a sense.” The end of the play was altered for the 
Mannheim audiences; but aftenvards “Fiesco” pleased greatly in 
Berlin and in Vienna, where the Emperor Joseph II. himself edited it 
for the actors. In another way Republican work is often revised 
by Emperors. 

Sturdy affectionate letters from his father, Schiller was receiving 
at this time, which opposed counsels of discretion to his rashness. 
He was warned against the embarrassments caused by the pre- 
mature reckoning in of income not received, and by disregard of a 
gulden when tnic prudence should be prompt to save a kreutzer. 
"I should be sor^V’ said the old man, “that you worked without 
holiday's, but it will not do at all to ha\’c more holiday's than days 
of work. God is no chimera,” he said; “He is, so to speak, an 
Almighty Friend who only waits our prayer for help to give us all wc 
need, without saying, after the manner of our earthly friends. He 
regrets that just now it is not in his power, that He is very sorry^ 
for us, and would really help us if He could. ^ly dear son,” said 
the old man, “has referred several payments to me without keeping 
his promise to send money in time to meet them. He should not 
have made a promise that he was not sure of keeping." Such 
honest counselling from home was alwaj's set to the sweet music of 
household love, and when there was an end of the sense of danger 
from the offence given to the Duke of Wurtemberg by his son’s 
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flight, there was in the home at the Solitude, maintained in peace 
upon an annual income of 400 gulden, a loving pride in the 
achievements of the Fritz who had so boldly put to sea among the 
storms of life. What though he might have doctored Grenadiers 
and might have daily offered praise, honour and glory to the blessed 
Duke, who gave him bread for punctual fulfilment of those two ap- 
pointed duties ; it was his wild noble Fritz nevertheless. The old 
man lived until September 1796, and thanked God for much joy 
received through his poet son. 

The translation of “Fiesco” here given is the first that was 
made. It was the combined work of a German and an English- 
man, G. H. Noehden .ind T. C. Stoddart, and it was published in 
Schiller's lifetime, in the year 1796. In the half-dozen years from 
1796 to 1S02 translation of German plays into English was a 
feature of our literature. The plays of Iffland and Kotzebue, 
Goethe's “Stella” and other pieces, chiefly occupied with senti- 
mental problems of domestic and political life, were published 
separately and collected into volumes. The translation of Schiller's 
“Fiesco” thus had many companions. Tliere was a second 
edition of it in 1798. In 1832 another translation of “Fresco,” by 
Colonel d’ Aguilar, was published in Dublin. Two new translations, 
by unnamed authors, were published in the same year 1841, and it 
was adapted to the English stage in 1850 by James Robinson 
Planchd. 

" Ficsco” was closely followed on the stage by Schiller's “ Louise . 
Millerin,” which was shortened for representation, „ 
and rc-named by Iffland “ Kabale und Liebe.” The 
rc-naming was a return to Schiller, nho had suggested 
the name of “Verbrcchen aus Ehrsucht” fora piece of Iffland's 
that held the stage at Mannheim, with great success, in the inter\'al 
between “Fiesco” and “Cabal and Love." The incomplete 
success of “ Ficsco” at Mannheim caused some anxiety to Schiller 
and his friends. The success of his friend Iffland’s play made 
Schiller the more obsen'ant of his public. 

August Wilhelm Iffland was of the same age as Schiller: they 
were born in the same )ear. Iffland’s delight in the drama had 
caused him to leave his home at Hanover and make his appearance 
on the stage at Gotha ; thence he had come to Mannheim, and at 
Mannheim he began to write as well as act. His plays, though not 
works of genius, were works of a deft playwright in complete touch 
with the temper of the time. Iffland lived to write fifty pieces, in 
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which the sentiment of German domestic life was represented with a 
wholesome earnestness. He died in 1814. When he left Mann- 
heim, where he and Schiller became friends, he found his way, after 
some wanderings, to Berlin. There he was made in 1796 General 
Director of the Royal Theatre, and made for himself, as we shall 
find, an opportunity of paying homage to the genius of Schiller. 

Schiller's “Cabal and Love" was produced at Mannheim on the 
9th of March 1784. Sthhler satinaprivate te, quiet and cheerfal, 
but intent, with his Ups and eyebrows working. At the end of the 
first act he said to the friend who sat by him, “ It goes well." At 
the end of the play the w’hole audience rose, there was a storm of 
applause, and Schiller, taken by surprise, bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. Goethe’s opinion of the piece was that it gave more evidence 
cf the possession of an extraordinary power than of its ripening by 
culture ; but the contrast of love in homes of the people with the 
base cabals of men in authority was not then so conventional as it 
has since become ; it was part of the life and thought of the young 
poets who felt deeply, and spoke as they felt, four years before the 
Fall of the Bastille. Schiller’s age was then twenty-six. 

The first translation of “Kabale und Liebe” into English was 
by Peter Colombine of Norwich; it was published, without the 
translator's name, in 1795. A better translation was made in 1797 
by Mathew Gregor>' Lewis, who altered the name of the play to 
“The ^linistcr,” that his translation might not be confounded with 
its predecessor, and for the same reason he altered the names of 
the characters. Restoring the names altered for an ephemeral 
reason, I give the play in M. G. Lewis’s version. 

Matthew Gregory' Lewis was the eldest son of a Minister ; his 
father— wiio had large estates in the West Indies— was Deputy 
Sccrciarj' at War. His only quarrel with his mother, and that a 
pla>'ful one, was for having given him, after his birth in 1775, two 
ugly names, Matthew and Gregorys. He w’ent from Westminster 
School to Oxford, wrote, as a boy, romantic plays, and began at 
Oxford his romance of “The Monk,” from which the world has 
rc-chnstcncd him ** Monk” Lewis. After a short stay at Oxford 
lie went to Paris, and thence to Germany, where he gave himself 
up with intense enjoyment to German romantic literature. His 
father wished to train him for diplomacy, and he w'Cnt to the 
Hague as attachi to the British Embassy'. There he read “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” and was stirred by it to finish “The MonV 
which was published in 1795, when he was but twenty years old, 
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Dresden. In 1785, soon after Schiller first knew him, he married 
Anne Mary Jacobine Stock— the “ Minna ” of Schiller’s letters to 
him. Schiller’s friend Komer was the friend in Dresden of all 
patriotic men of genius, and he breathed some of his on-n life into 
his poet-son Theodor, who fell in battle against Napoleon at the 
age of twenty-two. There remained one daughter, who n’as buried 
beside her brother in the year of Waterloo, and the father nns 
buried in 1831 under the same tree that shaded the graves of his 
children. That is the Dr. Christian Gottfried Komer, who Comes, 
as a fast friend, into the life of Schiller in the year 1785, and to 
whom Schiller avows that “ I am indebted for my present peace of 
mind, which made me revoke the curse upon my vocation as a 
poet which I had uttered in my affliction.” 

Till September 1785 Schiller w-as living in a small house at 
Gohlis, near Leipzig, not wnthout help of money from his friend. 
Then he hurried to Dresden. Komer had married on the 7th of 
August, and Schiller in September settled himself close to the 
Komers, whose home was the Weinberg in Loschwitz by Dresden. 
There the poet worked on at “ Don Carlos,® and there he lived for 
two years under the most healthy influence. Komer could give 
full S)’mpathy ; for his own nature inclined him to poetry, and he had 
just faith in the rare powers of his friend. But Kdmer was a man 
with a ailm nature, with enthusiasm subject to his reason. Two 
years of close association with him, aided by the course of time 
that brings the philosophic mind, produced a change in Schiller 
that all his friends obsen-ed ; it was the ripening of power that 
Goethe had regarded as the one thing wanting. Wieland had 
obsen’ed of the first act of " Don Carlos,” as first published in the 
first part of the “ Rheinische Thalia,” that Schiller’s fault was one 
which other poets might envy him, the possession of a power too 
large, imagination too exuberant. The published first act of 
" Don Carlos” was itself longer than the masterpiece of Sophocles. 
What was the whole play to be ? 

“Don Schiller finished “Don Carlos” at the Weinberg, 

Carlos.” using the ten-syllabled unrhymed iambic measure that 
he had caught from Lessing’s last drama, “Nathan 
the Wise.” Schillci’s preceding plays htid been written in prose, 
Henceforth he will ahmys write plays in blank verse. 

“ Don Carlos,” just through the press, was sent to the manager 
of the Hamburg Theatre in June 1788, and first produced at Ham- 
burg on the 30th of August in that year. It had been bought fer 
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Berlin by a manager who was presently dismissed ; and for Hanover 
by another manager who could not find money to pay with. It had 
developed in the course of four years into a tragic poem that 
associated Love and Friendship with the strains of Libeityand 
highest aspirations for the commonwealth of man. Objection was 
made to the great length of the play, and to the division of interest, 
which passes after the third act from Don Carlos to IMarquis 
Posa. Details were discussed, and Schiller joined in the discussion 
with “ Letters upon Don Carlos.” He said that he sought chiefly 
to give utterance to himself va. a dramatic poem. In that aim he 
has succeeded. In the days of my own youth no work of Schiller's, 
and no other work in German Literature, made so powerful an 
impression as “ Don Carlos,” first read more than fifty years ago, 
and read in those earlier years again and again with a sense of new 
life drawn from it. The new life was the life of Schiller himself, 
who did so pour his soul into the play, that the rush of emotion 
and the fervour of high aspiration, the strong voice of humanity 
that seemed there crying in the wilderness for life and love and 
power of self-sacrifice, and noble deeds bom of the love to God 
and man, spoke to the young as with the lips of a dear friend, lips 
that an angel touched with live coal from the altar. In after-years 
it is easy to imagine oneself critical, to point out what one thinks to 
be discrepancies or weaknesses in a master-poet’s treatment of his 
theme : but happy, and helpful too, are those earlier years when the 
young mind only imagines itself into the poet’s work, and, in a piece 
like “ Don Carlos,” can take into its little cup as much of the wine 
of life as such a cup can hold. Schiller said himself that in the four 
years of production he outgrew his Carlos, and was obliged to put 
his larger thought into the Marquis Posa. 

“Don Carlos” was first acted two years before the Fall of the 
Bastille. It stands in the midst of the plays before and after it, 
closing the struggle for expression of that impatience of dead fonns, 
and passionate seeking for the larger life of men with men, that 
preceded the outburst of the French Revolution. Schiller's 
dramatic energ}' had for one source the great yearning of his time 
for action that should help to save the world. The pulse of the 
time beats wildly in “ The Robbers,” in “ Fiesco,” in “ Cabal and 
Love.” In “ Don Carlos ” there is less of fever heat, and the strong , 
pulse of health beats through the rhythm of the verses. In the 
three earlier plays the poet has been hammering with mighty 
strokes upon his forge. In “ Don Carlos ” he has brought his work 
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to shape. In the subsequent plays, on “Wallenstein,” “Marj* 
Stuart,” “The Maid of Orleans,” “The Bride of Messina,” 
“William Tell,” there is the same love of liberty with the same 
generous sense of life that makes Schiller's verse welcome to English 
cars, but they are all w'orks of a master-poet whose swift imagina- 
tion is obedient to his touch upon the rein. 

There were two early translations of “Don Carlos” into English 
in 1798, one by Noehden and Stoddart, the other, probably, by 
A. F. Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, It was also translated for the 
stage, in 1 802, by a translator of “ The Robbers.” It u-as its note of 
liberty, no doubt, that brought Earl Russell in his younger days, as 
Lord John Russell, into the body of translators of “Don Carlos,” 
and the version here given is that published by him in 1822 for 
his friends. Another translation was published at Baltimore 
in 1834; another at Mannheim, by J. W. Bruce, in 1837-^ 
another b>’ C. H. Cottrell, in 1843 ; another at Carlsruhe by 
J. Towler, in 1843 ; each of the three last-named passing quickly 
into a second edition. 

Fiauvon Schiller had left Dresden, where a 

Iiaagefeld coquette had troubled him, hoping to find some settled 
way of life, and tempted by an invitation from the Duke 

aug era. August of Weimar. He reached Weimar on the 
2 1st of July, when the Duke was aw'ay in camp, the Duchess was 
away, and Goethe was in Italy. He came to know Wieland and 
Heider, and he came to know Charlotte von Kalb. With that young 
lady he kept Goethe’s birthday ; he took the lodgings which that 
young lady had left ; he was usually to be found in her company. She 
was unhappily married, and is said to have thought of a divorce 
that she might be free to marry Schiller. She lived through much 
sentiment and sorrow, to become an old lady of eighty-two. 

But among wooded hills and mountains that enclose at 
Rudolstadt a valley through which winds the Saale, lived the Frau 
von Langcfeld, with a husband lame, since early manhood, of the 
left leg and right arm. They had an elder daughter Caroline, and 
a younger daughter Charlotte. The father, who had taken much 
pains with the training of his daughters, died when Caroline was 
thirteen and Charlotte ten. Caroline, at sixteen, was engaged to the 
Freiherr von Dculwitz, a Councillor in Rudolstadt, whom she after- 
wards married. Charlotte was to be trained for sen'ice as a Lady- 
in-Waiting at the Court of Weimar, The nidowand her daughters 
went to the Alps for some time to learn French and politeness. 
They were friends of the F,r*‘ h'on Wolzogen. They had just seen 
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Schiller before thcj' left for the Alps, and had remarked on his tall 
stature and noble bearing. But they had exchanged no words with 
him. When’theycamc back from Switzerland, they settled in the little 
valley by the Saalc, wheic the elder sister married and the younger 
waited till her time was come. That was when Schiller came. He 
was brought over from Baucrbach on a dull December day in the year 
1 787, a few months after the production of “ Don Carlos.” His friend 
Wilhelm von Wohogen had ridden with him to Rudolstadt, glad, of 
course, to introduce to the ladies a friend who was now famous 
among Gcnnan poets, and glad also to introduce the ladies to his 
friend, Wilhelm \*on Wolzogen, in fact, became the second 
husband of the elder sister, and in Charlotte von Langefcld 
Schiller found, after return to Weimar, that one of these new 
friends was unusually agreeable. In the Spring of the next year 
17S8, he began to correspond with both the sisters. In May he 
established his lodgings with the village clerk at Volkstadt, “ in a 
clean and cheerful apartment,” within an easy walk of Rudolstadt. 
There he was in close companionship with the Langefeld family, 
while he was working at his “Histor}' of the Rebellion in the 
Ncthci lands,” as well as his romance of the “ Ghost-seer,” both 
then in course of publication, reading his manuscript of each to 
his new friends as he proceeded. In July he dropped his work 
upon the Historj* and left it a fragment. In these days his mind 
was possessed with a deep sense of the beauty of Greek art. He 
wrote his poem of “The Gods of Greece” just before going to 
Volkstadt ; he translated “ Iphigcnia in Aulis,” and scenes from the 
“ PhajnisscE," to please Charlotte von Langefeld. Out of this 
, movement of thought came also his poem of “The Artists.” 
Schiller did not know, or did not profess to his best friend to know, 
that he had found his fate. When he had been a week at 
Volkstiid he wrote to Komcr, on the 26th of May 17S8: “In the 
town itself I have a most agreeable acquaintance in the Langefeld 
and Beulwitz family, the only persons I know, and probably the 
only persons I shall know there. I shall, however, cndear*our to 
avoid a verj' close attachment to tins family, and an exclusive one 
for a particular member of it.” Two months later, on the 27th of 
July, he wrote ; “ I still enjoy my sojourn here exceedingly. But I 
lose many an hour in this agreeable society which I ought to pass 
at my desk. We have become indispensable to each other, and all 
our pleasures are mutual. I shall find it difficult to part with these 
people, perhaps the more so because I am not attracted to them by 
any vehement passion but by a calm attachment, which has 
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gradually grown upon me. I am equally fond of mother and 
daughters, and they arc also fond of me. I rejoice that I was 
reasonable enough from the very first to avoid an exclusive attach- 
ment to one individual member of the family.” 

It was at Rudolstadt, also, early in September of this year, that 
Schiller for the first time in his life had free speech with Goethe, 
who, after his return from Italy, w'cnt over one day with three 
ladies to spend a Sunday with the Langefclds. “He is of the 
middle height,” wrote Schiller to Korner, “and looks and walks 
stiff. His countenance is not open, but he has a beaming eye. 
The expression of his face is serious, at the same time that it 
is benevolent and kind. He is brown-haired, and he appears 
older than I should say he really is.” [Goethe’s age w*as then 
thirty-nine and Schiller’s twenty-nine.] “His voice is e.vceedingly 
pleasing, and his conversation flowing, lively and amusing. It is a 
pleasure to listen to him ; and when he is in a happy mood, which 
seemed to be the ease on this occasion, he is fond of talking, and 
takes an interest in what he says. Our acquaintance w'as soon 
made, without the slightest formality on either side ; the company 
was too numerous, and all w’cre too eager to catch a word from him, 
for me to be much alone with him, or to allow me to speak with 
him on other than commonplace topics. .... Altogether, the high 
idea 1 had concei^ cd of him is not in the slightest degree lessened 
by his personal acquaintance ; but I doubt if we shall ever draw 
very close tow'ards each other. Many things that arc still of 
interest to me— that I have still to wish and to hope for — have had 
their day with him. He is so far ahead of me— not so much in 
years as in c.\pcricnce and know'Icdge of the world and self-develop- 
ment — that we cannot meet on the road. His whole life, from the 
very beginning, has run in a contrary direction to mine : his world 
is not my w'orld ; our notions on some points arc diametrically 
opposed. But from so short an inten’iew it is hard to form a 
judgment. Time will show*” 

Profcflaorat following December, Goethe 

Jena. wrote a letter to the Council of Duke Karl August of 
Weimar, recommending Schiller’s appointment, on the 
strength of his “ History' of the Revolt of the Netherlands,” to a 
Professorship of Historj- in the University of Jena. In 1789 he 
was accordingly appointed to an extraordinarj’ Professorship w ithout 
salar)’. He felt unprepared, but Goethe told him that one learns 
by teaching— discitur. On the 26th of May 1789 Schiller 
gave his first lecture, the subject being “mat is Universal 
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Historic and Why is it Studied.” He had chosen a small class- 
room, but the crowd that came to see and hear the Poet obliged 
him to move into the largest room that could be found. He gave 
his lecture with spirit and won credit. But that was a free lecturc- 
When he came to business, he had to write ever)'' day a lecture for 
a class of thirty, among whom only ten paid. There was no en- 
dowment, and he was the poorer for the dignity of a Professorship 
that promised to be all work and no pay. Money troubles, from 
which he had never been free, became more ihreatcning. 

But the summer vacation of lySg— the time of the outbreak of 
the French Rcvolution—was spent with the Lange- Betrothal 
felds in Lauchstiidt. He did then declare an exclusive and 
attachment to one member of the family. In Decern- 
ber he was betrothed to Charlotte von Langefcld, and the title of 
Hofrath was obtained for him from the Duke of Weimar, that a 
von Langcfeld might not appear to be too lowly matched. The 
Duke kindly added the substantial help to Schiller of a pension of 
200 thalers (about £ 6 “;). This made marriage possible, and on the 
22nd of Februar)' 1790, Schiller, aged a few months over thirty, 
was happily united to Charlotte von Langcfeld, and added to many 
other wholesome influences on his genius, poor as he was, the com- 
2)anionship of a sensible and faithful wife. 

To the work of his Professorship of Histoiy Schiller now joined 
the writing of a “ Histor}' of the Thirty Years’ War,” lUnesB 
for a “Historical Calendar for Ladies,” issued by A Friend 
Gdschen the publisher. But in that first year of marri- ^ Weed, 
age, the year 1790, his health broke dorni, partly through overwork. 
His chest was painfully affected. He still worked cheerfully in 
inten'als of suficiing, and concealed a sense of danger to his life. 
But little could be earned, the need of money pressed, a visit had 
been made to Carlsbad for benefit of the waters, and it would have 
gone hard with the newly married couple if a friendly Danish poet, 
Jens Baggesen, had not then persuaded the Duke of Holstein 
Augustenburg to join the Danish Minister, Count of 

Schimmclmann, in a free gift to Schiller of a thousand Thirty 
thalers a year for three years. This ^ve the poet free 
use of his mind. He studied the philosophy of Kant, 
wrote essays that applied it in his own way to the poet’s art, went 
on with his “History of the Thirty Years’ War” (which he finished 
in September 1792), and began to give form in his mind to a 
dramatic treatment of the career of Wallenstein. For his “ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War” the National Convention in Paris voted 
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liim a new title of honour, that of “Citoyen Fran9ais,” with which 
he uas wholly disgusted when the document announcing his gcod 
fortune, after a difficult passage among armies, reached him long 
aftenvards, in March 1798, and he found that he was inscribed on 
the roll of fame as “ le sieur Gille, publiciste allemand.” 

In the autumn of 1792 Schillei^s mother uith his 
re^Ued. youngest sister, Nanette, came to see him and his 
wife at Jena. The desire to rensit home was strong: 
Schiller wrote for forgiveness to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, whose 
scr\icc he had deserted and whose dominions, therefore, it had 
been dangerous to re-enter. The Duke did not condescend to 
answer, but said in presence of those who might repeat his saying, 

“ If Schiller comes to Stuttgart I shall take no notice of him.” 
Schiller came, therefore, with his wife to the old home, and from 
.August 1793 to the middle of May 1794, he was first in Heilbronn, 
then in Ludwigsburg, and then in Stuttgart. During these months 
of happy life among friends of his youth Schiller’s first son was bom. 
At Stuttgart also Schiller established friendly business relations 
with the publishing house of Johann Friedrich Cotta, out of w'hich 
came a substantial improvement of his income. 

A new’ monthly journal was projected, to be called 
HmcL** ** Horen,” w’hich Schiller was to edit, and into 
which he w’as to gather contiibutions from the best 
writers of Germany. Goethe was among those from whom he 
inrited help ; Goethe gave it cordially, went to Jena to confer with 
Schiller upon the subject, and thenceforward, until Schiller’s death, 
the two greatest poets of Germany really knew each other and were 
cordial friends. Schiller's aim in the “Horen” w'as the elevation 
of society, and his own contribution to it was a scries of letters on 
the /Hsihctic Hducation of the Race of Man ; but of the great 
w I Iters who had given their names as contributors, many con- 
tributed liiilc more than their names The result was an imperfect 
success, ^\h^ch Schiller sought to coverby a “Musen-Almanach”for 
“Muson- "bich Goethe and other poets contributed 

Almanac!!.’' poems, and Schiller wrote for it, in the summer 
of 1795. his “Might of Song,” “Honour to Women,” 
“The Dance,” “ The Ideal.” The next year’s Almanac of the Muses 
included his ** Maiden from Afar” and his “ Complaint of Ceres.” 

“Xenien.” ^®^h Schiller and Goethe had reason to feel the 
dulness of the public. Goethe had written of it as 
Lilerarj' Sansculottism. Goethe suggested to Schiller, and 
Schiller led, the attack on this by satire under the name of 
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middle of May, to take my family away from the Solitude, and to 
devise measures for seeing them properly taken care of. My sister 
of Meiningen writes me word that my mother keeps up wonder- 
fully, that hopes arc enteitaincd of the recovery of my second 
sister, and that my father’s life is not in danger.” But it was in 
danger. On the yth of September in that year Schiller’s father 
died, at the age of seventy-one. In his last letter to his son he had 
said, speaking of the death of their dear Nanette, “ When we im- 
partially consider everj'thing, we find that the departed one was 
ripe for death.” The letters of Schiller’s father and other records 
that we find in the family papers, and the Life of Schiller published 
by the poet’s sister-in-law, Caroline von Langefeld, who had for 
her second husband Schiller’s fiiend Wilhelm von Wolzogen, keep 
fresh the memorj' of Johann Kaspar Schiller as a man in whom 
a religious sense of duty gave health to a mind active along 
its own line for the common good, and with deep-rooted family 
afiections. He was loyal to his God, loyal to wife and children, 
loyal to his Duke, and loyal to his purpose of adding to the wealth 
of Wiirtemberg by increase of the kindly fruits of the earth. On 
the nth of July 1796, another boy had been bom to Schiller, and 
the poet was comforted by the well-being of wife and child when 
he wrote to Korner, “ My father has now followed my sister to 
the grave ; it is true, after an illness of such duration and suffering 
that wc had long since given up all hope, and death nas a relief 
to him. But you can fancy that it is not easy for the heart to be 
light under such trials.” 

Schill ' monograph on “ Schiller as Philosopher,” read 

PhHost^hy. March 1858, at the celebration of the 

Jubilee of the University, w’hich had numbered the 
great poet among its Professors, Dr. Kuno Fischer made the 
philosophical period of Schiller’s life and w’ork to begin a few years 
after the production of ” Don Carlos.” “ Wallenstein ” was wTitten 
at the beginning of that period; and among Schiller’s poems the 
entrance into the philosophical period is represented by “The 
Artists,” the passage out of it is represented by his poem on “ The 
Ideal and the Actual Life tliose poems representing also the 
limits of his course of thought as a philosopher. In following it, 
says Kuno F ischer, Schiller did not turn aside from his path ; he 
lost no time ; for it was through his studies in history and philo- 
sophy that he came to his full power as an artist. The writers 
from whom he received most aid to his omi development were 
Kant and Goethe. 
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point of view from which to regard the moral ideal upon which 
alone a great artist should fix attention. 

In “ Philosophical Letters between Julius and Raphael,” published 
between the years 1786 and 1789, Schiller makes Raphael say to 
his friend that it is a common prejudice to estimate the greatness 
of a man by the matter upon which he Avorks, not by the manner of 
his Avorking. Life and Freedom in the greatest possible extension 
are the stamp of the Divine Creation, which is ncA'er more exalted 
than Avhere its Ideal is not seen. But, limited as avc are now, this 
higher perfection cannot be compassed by us. We see too small a 
part of the Universe, and it is beyond range of our ears to harmonize 
all tones Ave hear. Every step that aa’c take upward bt ings us nearer 
to enjoyment of this highest art, but is of use only Avhen it is a means 
of inspiring us to exercise like energy. The noble man Avants 
neither matter upon AAhich to work, nor powers, to become in his 
OAAn sphere a Maker. Once recognize this, and there is no more 
lament OA*er the limit of your bounds of poAA'cr. But you must 
know Avhere their bounds are, before you can find the worth of your 
free use of them. 

“ Wttllen ^ ovember Schiller AA’as brooding OA'cr and Avorking 

stein.” * materials for " Wallenstein,” facing difficulties 

that he meant to overcome. “ The subject,” he Avrote 
to Korner, “is in its groundwork a State event, and Avith regard to 
poetical adaptation, it has all the improprieties a political action can 
haA'C — an invisible abstract object, small and many means, dis- 
located action, timid progress, too cold a conformity of purpose for 
the poet’s ad\'antage, and yet without bringing it to perfection or 
to poetical greatness. The moA'er of Wallenstein’s actions is the 
Army, consequently an endless plain to me, Avhich I have not 
before my A'ision, and AA’hich it costs me great exertion to bring 
before my imagination. The A-erj' passions that actuate him — 
revenge and ambition— arc of the coldest description. His 
cliatactcr, morcoA’er, is not noble — may not be so.” In these 
difficulties of the subject Schiller saw a test of his neAv poAvers ; for 
his msthctic and philosophical studies, and his development from 
Kant’s Avritings of a philosophy of social life, caused him to Avork 
noAv— and AA'ork AA'ithout loss of his enthusiasm for the mighty hope 
that makes us men— Avith the skill of a trained artist. The fact 
that the army Avas to be regarded as the mover of Wallenstein’s 
actions caused Schiller, on completing his great AA'ork, to make 
“Wallenstein’s Camp” a Prologue to the Avhole. The persons in 
it representing its Avild forces, group together and foreshadoAv all 
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the qualities expressed aftenvards by different persons of the drama, 
in 1798 Schiller gave up the editing of “ Die Horen,” and worked 
uitli enthusiasm upon “ Wallenstein,” that grew under his hands to 
the trilogfj’' of “The Camp,” “The Piccolomini,” and “Wallen- 
stein’s Death.” Goethe had become director of the theatre at 
Weimar, where a new pLayhouse was built, that was opened on the 
I2th of October 1798, with “ Wallenstein’s Camp.” On the 30th of 
January 1799 — the Duchess of Weimar’s birthday — “The Piccolo- 
mini ” was first acted, and it was followed on the 20th of April by 
Wallenstein’s Death.” The production of this noble trilogy wps 
the event of the year 1799 in German literature. 

It was just then, when Schiller’s fame was ringing through the 
land, that Wo rds worth and Coleridge, who had produced 
their volume of “Lyrical Ballads” in 1798, being then ^ranSation. 
young men of twenty-eight and twenty-six, had come 
for a holiday to Germany. They had parted at Hamburg. Coleridge 
had gone to Weimar, and sought contact with the German wi iters of 
the time. He had seen “ Wallenstein ” upon the stage, and shared, 
as a young English poet, in the general enthusiasm. When he came 
back to England he went to the house of Longman, urged the 
publishing of a translation of the newly produced “ Wallenstein,” 
and with the stir of interest still fresh in him, worked without pause 
at his translations of “ The Piccolomini ” and “ Death of Wallen- 
stein,” which were published in the year 1800. Those are, of 
course, the translations given in this volume. Somebody else’s 
translation of “The Piccolomini” \vas published in 1805; and 
there was a translation of “Wallenstein,” by Professor George 
Moir, in 1827. Coleridge had not seen “ Wallenstein’s Camp,” and 
did not translate it. But that was among pieces translated from 
the German, and published in 1830, by Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, afterwards Lord Ellesmere, a wcll-knoum friend of good 
literature. With this to precede Coleridge’s work, we have the 
whole trilogy in English. 

Schiller, now settled in Weimar, was encouraged by the great 
ccess of “ Wallenstein ” to proceed immediately to ^ 
other play. Still hindered by ill health, he began to stuw^” 
idy for a play on Mary Stuart, which had been in his 
/nd since the old days at Bauerbach, The Duke at Weimar 
i^ed translations of French plays upon his stage. Schiller, to 
{* lance the effect of them, translated Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth, *’ 
Aiich was produced on the 14th of May iSoo. ** Mary Stuart was 
(nished on the 9th of the next June, and first produced on the 14th 
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of June 1800. Schiller now felt himself to be essentially a 
dramatic poet. He wished to obtain acceptance on the English 
stage for a translation of " Mar>’‘ Stuart,” that was made for him in 
1801 by J. C. Mellish, and he joined the translator in offering it to 
an English theatre; but, as the translator said in his introduction 
to the published copy, no answer was returned to their joint letter. 
That first translation of “ Mary Stuart,” which Schiller himself saw 
and adopted, is the translation given in this volume. The play was 
also translated by H. SaUnn in 1824, and by William Peter, M.A., 
in a translation published^ at Heidelberg in 1841. Mr. Peter \ras 
also a translator of “ The Maid of Orleans” and of “William Tell,” 
and his translations have great merit. 

In July 1800 Schiller began work on his next play, “The 
«The Orleans,” which was finished on the 16th 

Zlaidof of April 1801, and it was first acted on the 17th 
Orleanfl." Qf September. In this play Goethe took especial 
pleasure. A translation of it was published In 1835 for his 
private friends by John Eliot Drinkwater (afterwards Drinkwatcr- 
Bethune), which was, he said, the result of an endeavour to recall a 
translation made by him in his earlier years. There Is a spirit in 
the lines of this translation that makes it worth wider diffusion. 
But I have restored in it the names of two of Schiller’s characters 
which the translator had altered. Other translations have been by 
Mr. N. Lucas, in 1841 ; E. S. and F. J. Turner, in 1842; William 
Peter, in 1843; H. Thompson, in 1845 > the best scenes by 

Miss Swanuick, in 1846. Miss Swanwick, whose work is copyright, 
has produced the best translation. It is the translation given in 
the volmnc of Schiller published in Bohn’s Library. 

.A,ftcrthe production of “The Maid of Orleans” Schiller went for 
rest to his friend Korner at Dresden. He made a free translation 
of Gozzi’s “Turandot,” which u'as produced at Weimar on the 
Duchess’s birthday, January 30, 1S02. Ideas for new plays then in 
his mind were the completion of his “Knights of Malta,” “Perkin 
Death, of ^Varbcck,” and “William Tell.” On the 30th of April . 
S^^^'jllcr’s mother died, on the day of his establish* '' 
liimsclfina ncwhousc. He suffered much from disc 
in the lungs, read Aischylus, and was inspired by him with 
“The desire to write a play which should include a Cho: 

September 1802 he wrote to Komer, “I have b 
working hard at a new tragedy. It is ‘The Hosl 
Brothers; or, as I shall call it, ‘The Bride of Messina/ I mi 
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TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES, SV EDWARD, LORD LVTTON. 

Tiin contn^t between the compositions in Schiller's first nnil third period is sufli- 
ciently striLinc;. In the former there is more fire and action— more of that lansh and 
exuberant energy ^thich characterized the earlier talcs of Lord Ilyron, and redeemed, 
in that wonderful master of animated and nersous style, a cermin poverty of conce]>> 
tion by a s'igoiir and gus/o of execution, ufiich no Englbh poet, perhaps, has ever 
surpassed. In his i^nis lies the life, and beats the heart, of Schiller. They conduct 
us through the Various stages of Ids .s|iiritital education, and indicate each cten in 
the pfogresi;. In this dtii-^ion, fffart is no less dtscenitble than [nn'cr— both in 
bnguage and thought there is a struggle at something not yet achieved, and not, per> 
haps, cs'cn j'ct definite and distinct^ to the poet himself. Here may he traced, though 
softened by the charm of genius (which softens all things), the splendid errors tliat belong 
to a passionate youth, and that give such distorted grandeur to the giant melodramc of 
** l*lie Robbers.* Hut here are to be traced also, and tn far dearer characters, the man's 
strong heart, essentially human in its sympathies— the thoughtful and^ earnest intellect 
giving ample promise ut all it was destined to receive. In these earlier poems, extra* 
vngance is sufficiently noticeable — yet never the stcbly eccentricities of diseased weak* 
ness, blit the exuberant overflowings of a young Titan's strength. There is a distinction, 
svhiim our critics do not nliv.ays notice, between the fx/rava^itftci of a great genius, 
and the ojftctation of a pretty poet. 

HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

ANDROMACHE. 

Will Hector lc.*ive me for the fatal plain, 

Where, fierce with vengeance for PntrocUis slain, 

Stalks releiis* ruthless son ? 

Who, when thou glicPst amidst the dark abodes, 

To hurl the spear and to revere the gods, 

Shall teach thine Orphan One ? 

HECTOR. 

Woman and wife beloved— cease tby tears ; 

My soul is nerved — the war-clang in my cars 1 
Be mine in life to stand 

Troy's bulwark ! — fighting for our hearths, to go 

In death, exulting to the streams below, 

Slain for my fatherland I 

ANDno.MAcnc. 

No more I hear thy marti.!! footsteps fall — 

TTiine arms shall hang, dull trophies, on the wall — 

Fallen the stem of Troy I 

B 
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Thou go'st where slow Cocylus wanders— where 
Love sinks in Lethe, and the sunless air 
Is dark to light atid joy ! 

HECTOR. 

Longing and thought— yea, all I feel and think 
May in the silent sloth of Lethe sink, 

But my love not ! 

Hark, the wild swarm is at the walls !— I hear ! 

Gird on my sword — Beloved one, dry the tear — 

Lethe for love is not ! 

AMALIA. 

Fair as an angel from his bless^ hall^ 

Of every fairest youth the fairest he ! 

Heaven>mild his look, as Maybeams when they fall. 

Or shine reflected from a clear blue sea [ 

His kisses — feelings rife u'ith paradise ! 

Ev*n as two (lames, one on the other driven — 

Ev'n as two harp-tones their melodious sighs 
Blend in some music that seems bom of heaven — 

So rushed, mixed, melted life with life united 1 
Lips, cheeks burned, trembled — soul to soul was won ! 
And earth and heaven seemed chaos, as, delighted!, 

Earth — ^heaven were blent round the beloved one I 
Now, he is gone I vainly and wearily 
Groans the full heart, the yearning sorrow flows — 

Gone I and all zest of life, in one long sigh, 

Goes with him where he goes. 

A FUiNERAL FANTASIE. 

I. 

Palr, at its ghastly noon, 

Pauses above the death«still wood — the moon ; 

The night-sprite, sighing, through the dim air stirs ; 

Tlie clouds descend in rain ; 

Mourning, tlie wan stars wane, 

Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres { 

Haggard as spectres — ^vision-like and dumb, 

Dark with the pomp of Death, and moving slow. 
Towards that sad lair the pale Procession come 
"Where the Grave closes on the Night below. 

II. 

With dim, deep-sunken eye, 

Crutched on his staff, who trembles tottering by ? 

As wrung from out the <ibattcred heart, one groan 
Breaks the deep hush alone ! 

Cnishcd by the iron Fate, he seems to gather 
All life’s last strength to stagger to the bier. 

And hearken — Do those cold lips murmur “ Father?” 

The sharp rain, drizzling through that place of fear. 
Pierces the bones gnawed flcshless by despair, 

And the heart's horror stirs the silver hair. 

1 Literally, Walballa. 
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And we ding to each other 1—0 Grave, he is thine ! 

The eye tells the woe that is mute to the ears— 

And we dare to resent what we grudge to resign, 

Till the heart’s sinful murmur is choked in its teais. 
Pale at its ghastly noon, 

Pauses above the death-still wood— the moon ! ^ 

The night -sprite, sighing, through the dim air stirs : 

The clouds descend in rain ; 

Itfourning, the wan stars wane, 

Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres. 

The dull clods ssvcU into the sullen mound I 
Earth, one look yet upon the prey we gave 1 
The Grave locks up the treasure it has found ; 

Higher and higher swells the sullen mound — 

Never gives back the Grave 1 

FANTASIE TO LAURA. 

What, Laura, say, the vortex that can draw 
Pody to body in its strong control ; 

Beloved Laura, what the charmed law 
That to the soul attracting plucks the soul ? 

It is the charm that rolls the stars on high, 

For eiw ratutd the san’s majestic hJaze — 

When, gay as children round their parent, fly 
Their circling dances in delighted'tnaze. 

Still, every star that glides its gladsome course, 

Thirstily drinks the luminous golden rain ; 

IJrmVt^Aie 'dgpur from. swiveev — 

As limbs imbibe life’s motion from the brain ; 

Whit sunny motes, the sunny motes united 
Harmonious lustre both receise and give. 

Love spheres with spheres still interchange delighted, 
Only through love the starry systems live. 

Take lose from Nature's universe of wonder, 

Each jarring each, rushes the mighty All. 

Sec, back to Chaos shocked, Creation thunder; 

Weep, siariy Newton — weep the giant fall ! 

Take from the spiritual scheme that Power away, 

And the stilled body shrinks to Death’s abode. 

Never — love not — would blooms revive for May, 

And, lo\e cx'inct, all life were dead to God, 

And what the charm that at my Laura’s kiss, 

Pouis the diviner brightness to the cheek ; 

Makes the heart bound more swiftly to its bliss, 

And bids the rushing blood the magnet seek ? — 

Out from ilieir bounds swell nerve, and pulse, and sensej 
The veins in tumult would their shores o’erflow ; 

B dy to body rapt — and, cliarm^i thence, 

Soul drawn to soul with intermingled glow. 

Mighty alike to sway the flow and ebb 
Of the inanimate Matter, oi to move 
The nerves that weave the Arachn^an web 
Of Sentient Life— rules all-pervading Love 1 
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Then the vassal airs that woo thee, 

Hush their low breath hearkening to thee. 

In delight and in devotion, 

Pausing from her ^\hirlillg motion, 

Nature, in enchanted calm, 

Silently drinks the floating balm. 

Sorceress, her heart with thy tone 
Chaining — as ihme eyes my own 1 

O’er the transport-tumult driven, 

Doth the music gliding swim ; 

From the strings, as from their heaven, 

Burst the new-born Seraphim. 

As when from Chaos’ giant arms set free, 

’Mid the Creation-storm, exultmgly 

Sprang sparkling through the dark the Orbs of Light — 

So streams the rich tone in melodious might. 

Soft gliding now, as when o’er pebbles glancing, 

The silver wave goes dancing : 

Now with majestic swell, and strong. 

As tliundcr peals in organ-tones along ; 

And now with stormy gush, 

As down the rock, in foam, the whirling torrents rush ; 

To a whisper now 
Melts it amorously. 

Like the breeze through the bough 
Of the aspen-tree ; 

Heavily^ now, and uith a mournful breath, 

Like midnight’s wind along those wastes of death, 
Where Awe the wail of ghosts lamenting hears. 

And slow Coc}’tus trails the stream whose waves are tears. 

Speak, maiden, speak ! — Ob, art thou one of those 
Spirits more lofty than our region knows? 

Should we m thine the mother-language seek 
Souls in Elysium speak ? 

TO LAURA. 

(RArruKE.) 

Laura — above this world methinks 1 fly, 

And feel the glow of some May-lighted sky. 

When thy looks beam on mine ! 

And my soul Minks a more ethereal a/r. 

When mine own shape I see reflected, there. 

In those blue eyes of thine ! 

A lyre-sound from the Paradise afar, 

A harp-note trembling from some gracious star, 

Seems the wild ear to fill j 
And my Muse feels the Golden Siiepherd-hours, 

When from thy lips the silver music pours 
Slow, as against its will 
I see the young Lores flutter on the wing — 

Move the charmed trees, as when the Thracian’s string 
Wild life to forests gave ; 

Swifter the globe’s swift circle seems to fly, 
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And lliercfore came to me the wish to woo thee — 
Still, lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee ; 

This made thy glances to my soul the link — 

This made me bum thy very breath to drink — 

My life in thine to sink : 

And therefore, as before tlie conqueror’s glaive, 
Flies, wiihout strife subdued, the ready slave, 

So, when to life’s unguarded fort, I see 
Thy gaze draw near and near triumphantly — 
Yicldeth my soul to thee 1 
Therefore my soul doth from its lord depart. 
Because, beloved, its native home thou art ; 

Because the twins recall the links they bore, 

And soul uith soul, in the sweet kiss of yore, 

Meets and unites once more ! 

Thou too— Ah, there thy gaze upon me dwells. 

And thy young blush the tender answer tells ; 

Yes 1 with the dear relation still we thrill, 

Both lives— though exiles from the homeward hill— 
One life— all glowing still ! 

MELANCHOLY; TO LAURA. 


I. 

Laura l a sunrise seems to break 
Where’er thy happy looks may glow, 

Joy sheds its roses o’er thy cheek, 

Thy tears themselves do but bespeak 
The rapture whence they flow : 

Blest )outh to whom those tears ars given^ 
The tears that change his eaith tr heaven ; 
His bet reward those melting eyes — 

For him new suns are in the skies 1 


11 . 

Thy soul— a crystal iivei passing, 
Silver-clear, and sunbeam-glassing, 
Mays into bloom sad Autumn by thee ; 
Night and desert, if they spy thee, 

To gardens laugh — with daylight shine. 
Lit by those happy smiles of thine ! 
Dark with cloud the Future far 
Goldens itself beneath thy star 
Smil'st thou to see the Hamony 
Of charm the laws of yAture keep ? 
Alas t to me the Harr^ny 
Brings only causp ^eep ! 

HI. 

Holds not Hades its domain 
Underneath this eafh of oura? 

Under Palace, under fane, 

Underneath the cloid-capt Toweis? 
Stately cities soar andspread 
O’er your moulderingbones, ye Dead ! 
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From coriuplion, from decay, 

^ Springs yon clove pink's fragrant bloom ; 
Yon gay waters wind their way 
From the hollows of a tomb. 

IV. 

From the Phinets thou niayst know 
All the citange that shifts below, 

Fled — beneath that zone of rays, 

Fled to Night a thousand Mays ; 

Thrones a thousand — rising — sinking, 
Farth from thousand slaughters drinking 
Flood profusely poured as water ; — 

Of the sceptre — of the slaughter—* 

Wouldsl thou ];now what trace remaineth ? 
.Seek them where the dark king rcignctli • 

V. 

Scarce thine eye can opc and close 
Ere Life's dying sunset glows ; 

Sinking sudden from its pride 
Into Death— the Lethe tide. 

Ask’st thou whence thy beauties rise? 
Boasiesi thou those radiant eyes? — 

Or that cheek in roses dyed ? 

All their beauty (thought of sorrow !) 

From the brittle mould they borrow. 

Heavy interest in the tomb 
For the brief loan of the bloom, 

For the beauty of the Day, 

Death, the Usurer, thou must pay, 

In the long to-morrow ! 

VI. 

Maiden !— Death’s loo strong for scorn; 
lit the check the fairest, He 
But the fairest throne doth sec ; 

Though the roses of the morn 
Weave the veil by Beauty worn — 

Aye, beneath that broidcred curtain, 

Stands the Archer stem and certain ! 
Maid— thy Visional y he.'ir— 

Tnist the wild one as the seer, 

When he tells ihcc that thine eye, 

WJiilc it beckons to the w'ooer, 

Only hireth yet more nigh 
Death, the dark iindocr 1 

vrr. 

Every ray shed fiom thy beauty 
Wastes the life-lamp while it beams, 

And the pulse's playful duly, 

And the blue veins’ merry sh earns, 

Sport and lu’u into the pall — 

Creatures of tlic Tyrant, all ! 

As the wind the rainbow shatters, 

Death thy bright smiles vends and scaltevs, 
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Smile and rainbow leave no traces : — 

From the spring-time’s laughing graces, 

From all life, as from its germ, 

Grows the revel of the worm ! 

VIII. 

Woe, I see the wild wind wreak 
Its wrath upon thy rosy bloom, 

Winter plough thy rounded check, 

Cloud and darkness close in gloom j 
Blackening over, and for ever, 

Youth’s serene and silver river i 
Lo%’e alike and Beauty o’er 
Lovely and beloved no more ! 

IX. 

Maiden, an oak that soars on high, 

And scorns the whirlwind’s breath, 

Behold thy Poet’s youth defy 
The blunted dart of Death ! 

His gaze as ardent as the light 
That shoots athwart the Heaven, 

His soul yet fiercer than the light 
In the Eternal Heaven 
Of Him, m whom as in an ocean-surge 
Creation ebbs and flows— and w*orlds arise and merge 1 
Through Nature steers the Poet’s thought to find 
No fear but this— one barrier to the Mind? 

X. 

And dost thou glor>' so to think? 

And heaves thy bosom?— Woe ! 

This Cup, which lures him to the brink, 

As if Divinity to drink — 

Has poison in its flow ! 

Wretched, oh, W'retched, they who trast 
To strike the God-spark from the dust ! 

The mightiest tone the Music knows, 

But brwks the harp-string with the sound ; 

And Genius, still the more it glows, 

But wastes the lamp nhose life bestons 
The light it sheds around. 

Soon from existence dragged away. 

The watchful gaoler grasps his prey ; 

Vowed on the altar of the abused fire, 

The spirits I raised against myself conspire ! 

Let— yes, I feel it — two short springs away 
Pass on their rapid flight ; 

And life’s^ faint spark shall, fleeting from the clay. 
Merge in the Fount of Light I 

XI, 

And weep’st thou, Laura?— be thy tears forbid ; 
Wouldst tbou my lot, life’s dreariest years amid, 

1 ?— Xo ; sinner, dry thy tears I 

\\ ouidst thou, whose cj*es beheld the c.agle wing 
Of my bold youth through air’s dominion spring, 
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Mark my sad age (life's lale of glory done)— 

Crawl on the and tremble in the sun? 

Hear the dull frozen heart condemn the dame 
That as from Heaven to youth’s blitlie bosom came ; 

And see the blind eyes loathing turn from all 
The lovely sins Age curses to recall? 

Let me die young ! — sweet sinner, dry thy tears 1 
Yes, let the flower he gathered in its bloom ! 

And thou, young Genius, with the brows of gloom, 

Quench thou Life’s torch, while yet the flame is stiong ! 

Ev’n as the curtain falls ; while still the scene 
Most thrills the hearts which have its audience been 
As fleet the shadows from the stage — and long 
When all fs o’er, lingers the breathless throng 1 

THE INFANTICIDE. 

I. 

Hark where the bells toll, chiming, dull and steady, 

The clock's slow hand hath reached the appointed time. 

Weil, be it so — ^prepare, my soul is ready, 

Companions of the Grave — the rest for crime I 
Now lake, 0 world I my last farewell — receiving 
My parting kisses — in these teais they dwell 1 
Sweet are thy poisons while we taste believing, 

Now we are quits— heart-poisoner, fare thee well 1 

II. 

Farewell, yc suns that once to joy invited, 

Changed for the mould beneath the funeral shade ; 

Farewell, farewell, thou rosy Time delighted, 

Luring to soft desire the careless maid. 

Pale gossamers of gold, farewell, sweet-dreaming 
Fancies — the children that an Eden bore 1 
Blossoms that died while Dawn itself was gleaming, 

Opening in happy sunlight never more. 

III. 

Swanlike the robe which Innocence bestowing, 

Decked with the virgin favours, rosy fair, 

In the gay time when many a young rose glowing,^ 

Blushed through the loose train of the amber hair. 

Woe, woe ! as white the robe that decks me now — 

The shroud-like robe Hell’s destined victim wears ; 

Still shall the fillet bind this burning brow— 

T/iat satsle braid the Doomsman’s hand prepares ! 

IV. 

Weep ye, who never fell — for whom, uneiTing» 

The soul’s white lilies keep their virgin hue. 

Ye who when thoughts so danger-sweet aie stirring, 

Take the stem strength that Nature gives the few, 

Woe, for too human was this fond heart’s feeling — 

Feeling ! — my sin’s avenger' doomed to be ; 

I “ Und Empfindung soil mein Ricblscliwcrt scyn' 

A line of j^rcat \'igour in the original, but which, if litcmlly translated, would seem 
extravagant in English. 
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Woe— for the false man’s arm around me stealing, 

Stole the lulled Virtue, charmed to sleep, from me. 

V. 

Ab, he perhaps shall, round another sighing, 

{Forgot the serpents stinging at my breast,) 

Gaily, when I m the dumb grave am lying, 

Pour the warm rrish or speed the wanton jest, 

Or play, perchance with his new maiden's tresses, 
Answer the kiss her lip enamoured brings, 

When the dread block the head he cradl^ presses. 

And high the blood his kiss once fevered springs. 

vt. 

Thee, Francis, Francis,' league on league, shall follow 
The death-dirge of the Lucy once so dear ; 

From yonder steeple, dismal, dull, and hollow. 

Shall knell the warning horror on thy ear. 

On ihy fresh leman’s lips when Love is dawning, 

And the lisped music glides from that sweet well — 
Lo, m that breast a red wound shall be yawning, 

And, in the midst of rapture, warn of liell 1 

vn. 

Betrayer, what ! thy soul relentless closing 
To grief— the woman-shame no art can heal— 

To that small life bencKith my heart reposing! 

hi an, roan, the wild beast for its young can feel 1 
Proud flew the sails — receding from the land, 

1 %Yatched them wanning from the wistful eye, 

Round the gay maids on Seine’s voluptuous strand, 
Breathes the false incense of his fatal sigh. 

VIII. 

And there the Babe ! there, on the mother’s bosons 
Lulled in its sweet and golden rest it lay, 

Frc-h in life’s morning as a rosy blossom, 

It smiled, poor harmless one, my tears away. 
Deathlike yet lovely, every feature speaking 
In such dear calm and. beauty to my sadness, 

And cradled still the mother’s Jieart, in breaking, 

The soft'ning love and the despairing madness. 

IX. 

" Woman, where is my father?” — freezing through me, 
I.ispcd the mute Innocence with thunder-sound ; 
"Woman, where is thy husband?”— called unto me. 

In every look, word', whisper, busying round ! 

Alxs, for thee, there is no father’s kiss 
lie fondlcth other children on his knee, 
lloty thou wilt curse our momentary bliss. 

When Bastard on thy name shall branded be ! 

X. 

Thy mother— oh, a hell her heart concealeth, 
Lone-silting, lone in social Nature’s All I 

* Joseph, in the original. 
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Thirsting for that glad fount thy love levealetb, 

While still thy look the glad fount turns to gall. 

In every infant cry my soul is hcark’ning, 

The haunting happiness for ever o’er, 

And all the bitteiness of death is darkening 
The heavenly looks that smiled mine eyes before. 

XI. 

Hell, if my sight those looks a moment misses — 

Hell, when my sight upon those looks is turned — 
The avenging furies maddeu in thy kisses, 

That slept in his what time my lips they burned. 

Out from their graves his oaths spoke back in thunder 1 
The perjury stalked like murder in the sun — 

For ever— God ! — sense, reason, soul, sunk under — 
The deed was done ! 


XII. 

Francis, O Francis ! league on league, shall chase thee 
The shadows hurrying grimly on thy flight — 

Still with their icy arms they shall embrace thee, 

And mutter thunder in thy dream’s delight ! 

Down from the soft stars, in their tranquil glory. 

Shall look thy dead child mth a ghastly stare * 

That shape shall haunt thee in its cerements gory^ 

And scourge thee back from heaven— its home is there ! 

xni. 

Lifeless— how lifeless !— see, oh see, before me 
It lies cold — stiff !— 0 God !— and with that blood 
I feel, as swoops the dizzy darkness o’er me, 

Mine own life mingled — ebbing in the flood— 

Hark, at the door they knock — ^more loud within me — 
More awful still — its sound the dread heart gave ! 
Gladly I welcome the cold arms that win me — 

Fire, quench thy tortures in the icy grave 1 

XIV. 

Francis — a God that pardons dwells in heaven— 

Francis, the sinner — yes — she pardons thee — 

So let my wrongs unto the eaith be given : 

Flame seize the wood !— it burns — it kindles— see 
There — there his letters cast — behold are ashes-- 
His vows — the conquering fire consumes them here : 
His kisses— see — see all— all are only ashes— 

All, all — the all that once on earth were dear J 


XV, 

Trust not the roses which your youth enjoyeth, 

Sisters, to man’s faith, changeful as the moon ! 

Beauty to me brought guilt — ^its bloom destroyeth : 

Lo, in the judgment court I curse the boon 
Tears in the headsman’s gaze — what tears ? — ’tis spoken ! 

Quick, bind mine eyes — all soon shall be forgot— 
Doomsman — the lily hast thou never broken? 

Pale Doomsman — tremble not J 



14 SCHILLER 'S POEMS AND PLA i'S. 

The poem we have just concluded was greatly admired at ihe time of its first publica- 
tion, and it so far CJtccls in art most of the earlier efforts by the author, that it attains one 
of the highest secrets in true pathos : it produces interest for Ihe crtm'nal while creating 
terror for the crime. Ibis, indeed, w a triumph in art never achieved but by the highest 
genius. The inferior writer, when venturing upon the grandest stage of passion (which 
iinauestionably exists in the delineation of great guilt as of horotc virtue], falls into the 
error cither ofplding the crime, in order to produce sympithy for the criminal, or, in the 
spirit of a spunous morality, of involving both crime and cnmimal in acommon odium.. It 
is to discrimination between the doer and the deed that we owe the sublimest revelations 
of the human heart : in this discnmuiation hes the Ley to the emotions, produced by the 
C^ipus and JIacbeth In the brief poem before us a whole drama is comprehended, 
hlarvcllons is the completeness of the pictures it piraents— its mastery over emotions, the 
most oppotlte— its fidelity to nature in its exposition of the disordered and despairing 
mind in which tenderness becomes cruelty, and remorse for error tortures itself into 
scarce conscious crime 

Itut the art employed, though admirable of its Lind, still falls short of the perfection 
VI hich, in hi^ later works, Schiller aspired to achieve — vir , the point at which Pain ceases. 
The ic'ins uhtch Tragic Pathos, when purest and most elevated, calls forth, ought not to 
be tears of pain In the ideal world, as Schiller has inculcated, even sorrow should have 
Its charm-4U that hanows, all that revolts, belongs but to that inferior school in which 
Schiller's fiery youth ibrmed itself for nobler grades— the school of “ Storm and Pressure '' 
(Sturm und Drang, as the Germans have cYpresstvely described it]. If the reader uill 
compare Schiller's poem of the " Infanticide " with the passages which represent a 
simi'ar crime in the Medea (and thcauAor of" Wallenstein" deserves comparison even 
vnth Eunpides], he will see the distinction between the art that seeks an elevated 
emotion, and the art which is satisfied with creating an intense one. In Eurijudes, the 
detail— the reality— all that can degrade tenor into pain— are loftily dismissed. The 
Titan grandeur of the Sorceress removes us from too close an approach to the crime of 
the unnatural Mother— the emotion of pire' changes into awe— just at the pitch before the 
coarse sympathy of actual pain can be cfiected And it is the avoidance of reality— it is 
the aU-puritym^ Presence of the Ideal, which make tlie vast distinction in our emotions 
between rouowtng, with shocked and displeasing pity, the crushed, broken-hearted, 
mortal cnminal to the scaffold, and gazing with an awe w'hioh has pleasure of its own 
upon the mighty Murderess— soanng out of the reach of humanity, upon her 
Dragon-Car > 


THE GREATNESS OF CREATION. 


Upon the winged winds, among the tolling worlds I flew, 
Which, by the breathing spirit, erst from ancient Chaos grew ; 
Seeking to land 
On the farthest strand, 

"Where life lives no longer to anchor alone. 

And gaze on Creation’s last boundary-stone. 


Star after star around me now its shining youth uprears, 

To wander through the Finnament ns day of thousand years — 
Sportive they roll 
Round the charm^ goal : 

Till, as I looked on the deeps afar. 

The space waned — void of a single star. 


On to the Realm of Nothingness — on still in dauntless flight. 
Along the splendours swiftly steer my sailing wings of light ; 
Heaven at the rear, 

, P.alelh, mist-like and drear; 
i et still as I wander, the worlds in their glee 
Sparkle up like the bubbles that glance on a Sea ! 

And towards me now, the self-same path I see a Pilgrim steer! 
ft alt, A\anderer, halt— and answer me— What, Pilgrim, seck’st 
thou here? 

“ To the World’s last shore 
I am sailing o'er, 

Where life lives no longer to anchor alone, 

And gaze on Creation’s last boundary-stone." 
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** Thou sail’st in vain— Return I Before thy path, Infinity I " 

“And thou in vain I— Behind me spieads Infinity to theel 
Fold lliy wings drooping, 

0 Tliouglit, eagle-swooping ! — 

0 Fanlasie, anchor ! — Tlie Voyage is o’er ; 

Creation, wild sailor, flows on to no shore 1” 

ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A YOUTH.^ 

[Said lo be the poet Rudolph Wcchlicrlin.] 
moans, as when Nature tlic stoim is foretelling, 

Fiom the Dark IIou^c of Mourning come sad on the car ; 

The Death-note on high from the steeple is knelling, 

And slowly comes hither a youth on the Bier ; — 

A youth not yet ripe for that gamer — the lonib, 

A blossom plucked off from the sweet stem of May, 

Each leaf in its verdure, each hud in its bloom ; 

A youth — with the eyes yet enchanted by day j 
A Son — to the Mother, O word of delight ! 

A Son — to the Mother, 0 thought of despair ! 

My Brotlier, my friend !— To the giave and the night 
Follow, ye that are human, the trcasuie we bear. 

Ye Pines, do ye boast that unshattcicd your boughs 
Brave the storm when it rushes, the bolt when it falls? 

Ye Hills, that the Heavens rest llicii pomp on your brows? 

Ye Heavens, that the Suns have their home in yom halls? 

Docs the Aged exult in the works be has done — 

The Ladders by which he has climbed lo Renown ? 

Or the Hero, in deeds by wliich valour has won 
To the heights where the Temple of Glory looks down ? 

When the canker the bud doth already decay, 

Who can deem that /tis ripeness is free fiom the worm ; 

Who can hope to endure, when the young fade away, 

Who can count on life’s harvest — the blight at the germ? 

How lovely with youth, — and uilh youth how delighted, 

Ilis days, m the hues of the Ro.c glided by 1 
IIow sweet was the world and how fondly invited 
Tlie Future, that Fairy enchanting liis eye 1 
All life like a Paiadise smiled on his way. 

And, lo ! sec the Mother weep over his bed, 

See the gulf of the Hades y.iwn wide for its prey. 

Sec the shears of llie Parcrc gleam over the tin end I 
Earth and Heaven which such joy lo the living one gave. 

From his gaze daikencd dimly 1 — and sadly and sighing 
The dying one shrunk from the Thought of the grave, — 

The World, oh ! the World is so sweet to the Dying ! 

Dumb and deaf is all sense in the Narrovy House ! — deep 
Is the slumber the Grave’s heavy curtains unfold I 
How silent a Sabbath eternally keep, 

0 Brother — the Hopes ever Busy of old ! 

Oft the Sun shall shine down on thy green native hill, 

But the glow of his smile thou shalt feel never more 1 

^ Of this poem, PS of Gray’s divine and unequalled Rlcpy, it may be truly said that it 
abounds in tbouslits so natural, that the reader at first believes they have been often 
expressed hcforc, hiit his memory wiU not enable him to trace a previous owner. The 
whole poem has the rare beauty of beiuj; at once familiar and oriciual. 
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Oft the west wind shall rock the young blossoms, but still 
Is the breeze for the heart that can hear never more ! 

Love gilds not for thee all the world with its glow, 

Ne^’er Bride in the clasp of thine arms shall repose; 

Thou const see not our tears, though in torrents they flow, 
Hiose eyes in the calm of eternity close ! 

Yet happy — oh, happy, at least in thy slumber — 

Serene is the rest, where all trouble must cease ; 

For the sorrows must die with the joys they outnumber, 

And the pains of the flesh with its dust— are at peace ! 

The tooth of sharp slander thou never const feel, 

The poison of Vice cannot pierce to thy cell ; 

Over thee may the Pharisee thunder his zeal, 

And the rage of the Bigot devote thee to Hell ! 

Though the mask of the saint may the swiniller disguise ; 

Though Earth’s Justice, that Bastard of Right, we may see 
At play with mankind as the cheat with his dies, 

As now so for ever — what matters to thee? 

Over thee too may Fortune (her changes unknown) 

Blindly give to her minions the goods they desire; 

Now raising her darling aloft to the throne, 

Now hurling the wretch whom she Tailed — to the mire ! 
IlMpy thou, happy thou— in the still narrow cell ! 

To this strange tragi-oomedy acted on earth, 

To these waters where Bliss is defiled at the well, 

To this lottery of chances in sorrow and mirth, 

To this rot and this ferment — this sloth and this strife. 

To the day and the night of this toilsome repose, 

To this Heaven full of Devils — O Brother ! — ^to life — 
Thine eyes in the calm of Eterniiy dose ! 

Fare thee well, fare thee well, 0 Beloved of the soul! 

Our yearnings shall liallow the loss we deplore ; 

Slumber soft m the Grave till we win to thy goal — 

Slumber soft, slumber soft, till we see thee once more ! 

Till the Tiumpet that heralds God’s coming in thunder, 

From the hili-tops of light shall ring over thy bed — 

Till the portals of Death shall be riven asunder, 

And the storm-wind of God whirl llie dust of the Dead ; 
Till the breath of Jehovah shall pass o’er the Tombs, 

Till their seeds spring to bloom at the life of the Breath, 
Till the pomp of the Stars into vapour consumes, 

And the spoils he hath captured are ravished from Death. 
If not in the worlds dreamed by sages, nor given 
In the Eden the Mnltitude hope to attain, 

If not wlierc the Poet hath painted liis Heaven, 

Siill, Brother, ive know we shall meet thee again ! 

Is there truth in the hopes which the Pilgrim beguile? 

Does the thought still exist when Life’s journey is o'er? 
Does Virtue conduct o’er the dreary defile? 

Is llie faith wc have cherished a dream and no more? 
Already the riddle is bared to thy sight, 

^ Already thy fOuI quaffs the Truth it has won, 

The Truth that streams forth in its waters of Imht 
From the chalice the Father vouchsafes to the Son 1 
Draw near, then, O silent and dark gliding Train, 

Let the feast for the Mighty Destroyer be spread; 
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Cease the groans which so loudly, so idly complain, 

Heap the mould o’er the mould— heap the dust o'er the Dead ! 
Who can solve the decrees of God^s Senate?— the heait 
Of the groundless abyss, what the eye that exploies? 

Holy I— holy]— all holy in daikncss tlioii art, 

^ O God of the Grave, whom our shudder adores ! 

Earth to Earth may return, the material to matter, 

But high froin the cell soars the spirit above ; 

His ashes the winds of the tempest may scatter— 

The life of Eternity lives in his love ! 

THE BATTLE 

Heavy and solemn, 

A cloudy column. 

Through the green plain they marching came ! 
Measureless spread, like a table drcatT, 

For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 

The looks are bent on the shaking ground, 

And the heart beats loud tvitli a knelling sound ; 

Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 

Gallops the Major along the front — 

“Haiti” 

And fettered they stand at the stark command, 

And the warriors, silent, halt ! 

Proud in the blush of morning glowing, 

What on the hilI*top shines in flowing ! 

“See you the Foeman’s banners waving?” 

“ Wc see the Focman’s banners waving I ” 

“ God be with ye — children and wife ! ” 

Hark to the Music— the trump and the fife, 

How they ring through the ranks which they rouse to the strife i 
Thrilling they sound with their glorious tone, 

Thrilling they go through the mairow and bone ! 

Brothers^ God gt ant •i^.dien this life is der, 

In the lift to come that ive meet once more! 

Sec the smoke bow the liglitnmg is cleaving asunder ! 

Hark the guns, peal on peal, liow they boom in their thunder 1 
From hoit to host, with kindling sound. 

The shouting signal circles round, 

Ay, shout it forth to life or death — 

J'rcer already bicathcs the breath ! 

The war is waging, slaughter raging. 

And heavy thiotigh the iceking pall, 

The iron Death-dice fall ! 

Nearer they close— foes upon foes 
“ Ready !” — From square to square it goes, 

Down on the knee they sank, 

And the fire comes shaip from the foremost rank. 

Many a man to the earth it sent, 

Many a gap by the balls is rent — 

O’er the corpse before springs the binder-man. 

That the line may not ’ail to the fcailess van. 

To the right, to the left, and around and around, 

Death whirls in its dance on the bloody ground. 
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God’s sunlight is quenched in the fiery fight, 

Over the host falls a brooding Night ! 

ProtktrSf God grant -athen this life is if cr^ 

In the life to come that we meet once more! 

The dead men lie bathed in the weltering blood, 

And the living are blent in the shppepr flood, 

And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go, 

Stumble still on the corpses that sleep below, 

« Wliat, Francis ! ” " Give Charlotte my last farewell.’ 

As the dying man murmurs, the thunders swell— 

“ I'll give — 0 God ! are their guns so near? 

Ho ! coinmdes ! — ^yon volley ! — ^look sharp to the rear 1— 

I’ll give thy Charlotte thy last farewell, 

Sleep soft ! uhere Death thickest descendeth in rain, 

The friend thou forsaketli thy side shall regain I ” 

Hitherward — thitherward reels the fight. 

Dark and more daikly Day glooms into night— 

Brothers, God grant when this life is o'er. 

In the life to come that we meet once more! 

Hark to the hoofs that galloping go ! 

The Adjutants flying, — 

The horsemen press hard on the panting foe, 

Their thunder booms m dying — 

Victory I 

The terror has seized on the dastards all, 

And their colours fall ! 

Victory I 

Closed is the brunt of the glorious fight: 

And the day, like a conqueror, bursts on the night. 

Trumpet and fife swelling choral along, 

The triumph already sweeps marching in song. 

PareweH, fallen brothers, though this life be <fer, 

Theris another, in which we shall meet ym once more ! 

ROUSSEAU. 

(frec translation.) 

O Monument of shame to this our time ! 

Dishonouring lecord lo tliy mother clime ; 

Hail, Grave of Rousseau 1 — here thy troubles cease I 
Tiiy life one search for Freedom and for Peace : 

Thee, Peace and Freedom life did ne’er allow. 

Thy search is ended, and ihou find’st them now I 
\Yhen will the old wounds scar I — In the dark age 
Perished the wise } — ^Light comes— How fares the sage? 
The same in darkness or m light his fate, 

Time brings no mercy lo the Bigot’s hate ! 

Socrates cliarmed Philosophy to dwell 
On Earth— by false philosophers he fell ; 

In Rousseau, Christians marked their victun—when 
Rousseau enlisted Christians into Men ! 

FRIENDSHIP. 

[From " Letters of Jnims to R.'tphacI," an unpublished Novel.] 

Friend !— the Great Ruler, easily content, 

Needs not the latvs it has lahorious been 
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The task of sniall Vrofcvsorc to invent ; 

A Miiplc >\liccl impels the whole machine 
Mailer and spirit yea, that simple law, 

I’crip-adini; Nature, which our Newton saw. 

This taught the sphcic';, slaves to one goKkn rein, 

Their radiant labyrinths to weave around 
Creation's mighty heart ; this made the chain, 

Wliich into tnicrwovcn systems hound 
All spirits slrcaming to the spiriiual Sun, 

As brooks that ever into ocean nin I 

Did not the same strong maiirpring uige and guide 
Our Hearts to meet in Move’s eternal bond ? 

Lini.ed to tiiinc arm, 0 Kaphael, by thy side 
Might I a'^pirc to reach to souIn Iicyond 
Our earth, and bid the bright Amhiiinn go 
To that rcrfcctiun which the Angels know ! 

Happy, 0 hanpy—I have found thee— I 
Have out of millions found thee, and embraced ; 

Thou, out of millions, mine !— Ij;t earth and sky 
Return to darkness, nnd the antique waste— 

To chaos siiockerl, let warring atoms he, 

Still shall each heart unto the other (lee ! 

Do I not find within thy radiant eyes ^ 

Fairer reflections of all joys most fair? 

In thee I marvel at myself— the dyes 
Of lovely earth seem lovelier painted there, 

And in (he hnght looks of the Friend is given 
A hcavcniier mirror even of the Heaven ! 

Sadness casts off its load, and gaily goes 
From tire intolerant storm to rest awhile, 

In Love’s true heart, sure haven of rcpo'^c ; 

Docs not J'am’s veriest trampoits Icain to smile 
Frotn tiral bright eloquence Aflection gave 
To fri'.ndly looks? — there, finds not Fain a grave? 

In all Creation did I stand alone, 

S'till to the rocks my dreams a soul should find, 

Jfinc arms shouM wreathe themselves aroun<I the stone, 

My grief sliould feel a listener in the W'ind ; 

My joy— its echo in the eaves should he 1 
Fool, if ye will — Fool, for ssvccl Sympathy I 

AVc arc dead groups of matter when we hale ; 

I’ut when we love we arc gods !— Unto 

The gentle fetters yearning, through each stale 
And shade of being itruUlfomi, atrd through 
All countless spirits (save of all the 
Moves, breathes, and blends the oirc dis'itrc Desire. 

Lo ! arm in arm, through every upward grade, 

From the rude Mongol to the starry Greek, 

Wlto the fine Jiirk* between the Mortal made, 

And Ikwcn’*. last .Seraph— everywhere we seek 
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Union and bond—till in one sea sublime 
Of Love be merged all measure and alt time ! 

Friendless ruled God His solitary skyj 
He felt the want, and therefore Souls weie made, 
The blessed mirrors of His bliss 1 — His Eye 
No equal in His loftiest works surveyed ; 

And from the source whence souls are qiiickened-^He 
Called Kis Companion forth— Eternity ! 


A GROUP IN TARTARUS. 

Hark, as hoarse murmurs of a gathering sea— 

As brooks that howling through black goiges go, 
Groans sullen, hollow, and eternally. 

One wailing Woe 1 

Sharp Anguish shrinks the shadov^ there \ 

And blas^emous Despair 

Yells its wild curse fiom jaws that never close; 

And ghastly eyes for ever 

State on the bridge of the relentless Elver, 

Or watch the inoumful wave as year on year it flows, 
And ask each other, with paitmed lips that writhe 
Into a whisper, "When the end shall he?" 

The end ?— Lo, broken in Time's hand the scj'the, 
And round and round revolves Eternity ! 


ELYSIUM. 

Past the despairing wail— 

And the bright banquets oT the Elysian Vale 
Melt every care aw’ay ! 

Delight, that breathes and moves for ever, 

Glides through sweet fields like some sweet river 1 
Elysian life survey ! 

There, fresh mth youth, o'er jocund meads, 

His merry west-winds blithely leads 
The ever-blooming May! 

Tlirough gold-woven dreams goes the dance of the Hours, 

In space without bounds sArell the soul and its powers, 

And Truth, with no veil, gives her face lo the day. 

And joy to-day and joy to-morrow, 

But ^va^ts the airy soul aloft ; 

Hie very name is lost to Sorrow, 

And Pain is Rapture tuned mare exquisitely soft. 

Here the Pilgrim reposes the world-w'eaiy limb, 

And forgets in the shadow, cool-breathing and dim, 

The load he shall bear never more ; 

Here the Mower, his sickle at rest, by the streams. 

Lulled with harp-strings, reviews, in the calm of his dieamc, 
The flelds, when the har\'est is o’er. 

Here, He, whose ears drank in tlie l>atile roar, 

Whose Ijanners streamed upon the startled wind 
A thunderstorm,- before whose thunder tread 
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The mountains Irembletl, — ^in soft sleep reclined, 

£y the sweet brook that o*er its pebbly bed 
In silver plays, and murmurs to the shore, 

Hears the stern clangour of wild spears no more ! 

Here the true Spouse the lost-beloved regains, 

And on the enamelled couch of summer-plains 
Mingles sweet kisses with the zephyr’s breath. 

Here, crowned at last, Love never knows decay, 

Living through ages its one BRtDAL Day, 

Sale from the stroke of Death ! 

THE REFUGEE. 

Fresh breathes the living air of damiing Day, 

The young Light reddens through the dusky pines, 

Ogling the tremulous leaves with wanton ray ; 

The cloud-clapt hill-tops shine, 

With golden-Zlnmc divine ; 

And all melodious thrills the lusty song 
Of skylarks, greeting the delighted Sun ; 

As to Aurora’s arms he steals along — 

And now in bright embrace she clasps the glow ing one ! 

0 Light, hail to thee I 
How the mead and the lea 
The warmth and the wave of thy splendour suffuse ! 

How silver-clear, shimmer 
The Helds, and how glimmer 
The thousand suns glassed in the pearls of the dews 1 
How fioHc and gay 
Is young Nature at play, 

Where the cool-breathing fhade with low whispers is su'cet ; 
Sighing soft round the rose, 

The Zephyr, its lover, caressingly goes, 

And over the Meadow the light vapours fleet ! 

How, high o’er the city the smoke-cloud is recking, 

What snorting, and rattling, and trampling, and cj caking; 
Neighs the hoise — the bull lows, 

And the heavy wain goes 
To the valley that groans with the tumult of Day j 
The life of the Woodlands leaps up to the eye-— 

The Eagle, the Falcon, the Hawk, wheel on high, 

On the wings that exult in the ray I 
Where shall I roam, 

O Peace, for thy home? 

With the staff of the Pilgrim, where wander to Thee ? 

The face of the Earth 
With the smile of its mirth 
Has only a grave for me 1 
Kise up, 0 rosy Morn, whose lips of love 
Kiss into blushing splendour grove and field ; 

Sink down, 0 rosy Eve, that float’st above 
The weary world, in happy slumbers sealed. 

Morn, in the joyous svorld thou reddenest over 
But one dark Burial-place tlie Pilgrim knows ! 

0 Eve, tlic sleep thy rosy veil shall cover 
Is— but my long repose ! 
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THE FLOWERS. 

Ckildrcn of Suns restored to youth, 

In purfled Fields ye dwell, 

Reared to delight and joy — in sooth, 

Kind Nature loi’es ye well ; 

Broidered with light the robes ye wear, 
And liberal Flora decks ye fair, 

In gorgeous-coloured pride: 

Yet woe — Spring’s harmless Infants— Woe, 
Mourn, for )'e wither while ye glow — 
IMourn for the soul denied ! 

Tile Skylark and the Nightbird sing 
To yon their Hymns of Love, 

And Sylphs that wanton on the wing 
Embrace your blooms above ; 

Woven for Love’s soft pillow, were 
The Chalice crowns 3’e blushing bear, 

By the Idalian (^leen ; 

Yet weep, soft Children of the Spring, 

The feelings Love alone can bring 
To you denied bav.: been ! 

But me in vain my J^ura's^ eyes, 

Her Mother bath forbidden ; 

For in tlie buds I gather, lies 
Love’s symbol language hidden — 

Mute Heralds of voluptuous pain 
I touch ye — life, speech, heart, ye gain, 
And soul, denied before t 
And silently your l^ves enclose 
The mightiest god in arch repose, 

Soft cradled in the core ! 

TO MINNA. 


I. 

Do I dream? can I trust to my eye? 

My sight sure some vapour must cover? 

Or, there, did my Minna pass by — 

My Minna — and knew not her lover? 

On the arm of the coxcomb she crost, 

Well the fan might its zephyr bestow ; 

He iself in her vanity lost, 

That wanton my Minna? — ^Ah, no ( 

li. 

In the gifts of my love she was drest, 

My plumes o’er her summer-hat quiver ; 

The ribbons that fiaunt in her breast 
Might bid her— remember the giver ! 

1 in tbe Edition* of Schiller’s collected Work* ; but Lium, when the poest 

« .1* first nnnted in the Anthology. In Uie earlier form of the poem, it was not, however, 
the poet who sent the flowers to Laura, but Laura who sent the flowers to him. 
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And still do they bloom on thy bosom, 

Tlie floweiets I gathered for thee ! 

Still as fresh is the leaf of each blossom, 

’Tis the Heart that has faded from me 

III. 

Go and lake, then, the incense they tender j 
Go, the one that adored thee forget ! 

Go, thy charms to the Feigner surrender, 

In my scorn is my comforter yet ! 

Go, for thee with what trust and belief 
There beat not ignobly a heart. 

That has strength yet to strive with the grief 
To have woishipped the tiifler thou art ! 

IV. 

Thy beauty thy heart hath betrayed — 

Thy beauty — shame, Minna, to thee ! 

To-morrow its glory will fade, 

And its roses all withered will be ! 

The swallows that swarm in the sun 
Will fly when the north winds awaken, 

The false ones thine Autumn will shun. 

For whom thou the true hast forsaken I 


Y. 

’Mid the wrecks of thy charms in December, 

I see thee alone in decay, 

And each Spring shall but bid thee remember 
How brief for thyself was the May? 

Tlien they who so wantonly flock 
To the rapture thy kiss can impart, 

Shall scoff at thy winter, and mock 
Tliy beauty as wrecked as thy heart ; 

VI, 

Thy beauty thy heart hath betrayed — 

Thy beauty— shame, Minna, to thee I 
To-morrow its glory will fade — 

And its roses all withered will be ! 

0, M’hat scorn for thy desolate years 
Shall I feel !— God forbid it in me ! 

How bitter will then be the tears 
Shed, Minna, O Minna, for thee I 


TO THE SPRING. 

Welcome, gentle Stripling 
Nature’s darling, thou ! 

"With thy basket full of blossoms, 
A happy welcome now 1 
Aha ! — and thou returnest, 
Heartily we greet thee— 
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From all her state, the Great One bends 
To charm the Olympian’s bright embraces, 
The Heart-Enthraller only lends 
The rapture-cestns of the Graces ! 

« « * ^*' *■ 

Blessed through love are the gods above — 
Through love like a god may man be ; 
Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
Through love bke a heaven earth can be I 

« ^6 4 *- 

Love can sun the Realms of Night— 

Orcus owns the magic might — 

Peaceful where She sits beside, 

Smiles the swart King on his Bride ; 

Hdl feels the smile in sudden light — 

Love can sun the Realms of Night I 
Heavenly o’er the startled Hell, 

H0I5*, where the Accursed dwell, 

0 Thracian, went thy silver songl 
Grim Minos, with unconscious tears, 

Llelts into Mercy as he hears — 

The serpents in Megara’s hair, 

Kiss, as they wreathe enamoured there ; 

All harmless rests the madding thong 
From the tom breast the Vulture mule 
Flic*, scared before the charmM lute— 
Lulled into sighing from their roar 
The dark waves woo the listening shore — 
Listening the Thracian’s silver song ! — 

Love was the Thracian’s sdver song ! 

* V « V- 

Blessed through love are the gods above— 
Through lo%'e like a god may man be ; 
Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
Through love like a heaven, earth can be t 

« « * « « 

Through Nature, blossom-strewing, 

One footstep wc are viewing, 

One dash from golden pinions ! — 

If from*Heaven’s starry sea, 

If from the moonlit sky ; 

If from the Sun’s dominions, 

Looked not Love's laughing eye ; 

Then Sun and Moon and Stars would be 
Alike, without one smile for me I 
Rut, oil, wherever Nature lives 
Below, around, above— 

Her happy eye the mirror gives 
To thy glad beauty, Love ! 
l/)ve sighs through brooklets silver-clear, 
Love bids their murmur woo the vale ; 
Listen, O list ! Love's soul jc hear 
In Jus own earnest nightingale. 
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fortune and wisdom. 

In a parrel with her lover 
To wisdom Fortune flew; 

“ ni all my hoards discover — 

Be but my friend— to you. 

Like a mother 1 presented 
To one each fairest gi(l, 

^Tlr^o itatxnAxtiitA, 

And murmurs at my ihrift. 

Come, let^s be friends. What say you ? 

Give up that weary plough, 

My treasures shall repay you, 

For both I have enow ! ” 

Nay, see thy Friend betake him 
To death from grief for thee — 

Pie dies if thou forsake him — 

Thy gifts are nought to me !” 

COUNT EBERHARD, THE QUARRELLER (DER 
GREINER) OF WURTEMBERG. 

[Count Eberhald reigned from X344-92. His son Ulrick M'as defeated before Reutline 
'•i *377* and fell the next year in battle, at Doflinaen, near Stuttgard, in a battle in wbicn 
Eberhard was vi^onous Ihere is something of national feeluig in this line war'song, 
composed in honour of the old Suabian hero, by a poet himself a Suabian ] 

Ha, ha !— take heed,— ha, ha I take heed— ^ 

Ye knaves both South and North I 
For many a man, both bold in deed, 

And wise in peace, the land to lead, 

Old Suabia has brought forth. 

Froud boasts your Edward and your Charles, 

Your Ludwig, Frederick — are ! 

Vet Eberhard’s worth, ye bragging carles ! 

Vour Ludwig, Frederick, Edward, Charles— 

A thunder-storm in war ! 

And Ulrick, too, his noble son, 

Ha, ha \ hva wAgH ya kaew *, 

Old Eberhatd’s boast, his noble son, 

Not he the boy, ye rogues, to ran, 

How' stout soe*er the foe ! 

The Keutling lads with envy saw 
Our glories, day by day ; 

The Reuiling lads shall give the law— 

The Reutling lads the sword shall draw— 

O Lord — ^now hot were they ! 

Out Ulnck went, and beat them not — 

To Eberhard back he came— 

A lowering look young Ulrick got — 

Boor lad, his eyes with tears were hot — 

He liung his head for shame. 

J " Don’t bear the bead too high.” 

Ihr. ihr dort auiien in der Welt, 

Die Nasen emgespannt ! 
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COC/jVr EBERHARD, THE QUARRELLER, 

“Ho — ho” — thought he—" ye rogues beware ; 

Nor you nor I forget — 

For by my father's beard ^ I sivear 
Your blood shall wash the blot I bear, 

And Qlriclc pay you yet I” 

Soon came the hour ! with steeds and men 
The battle-field was gay j 
Steel closed on steel at Uofllngcn — 

And joyous was our stripling then, 

And joyous the hurra 1 

“ The balttle lost ” our battle-cry ; 

The foe once more advances : 

As some fierce whirlwind cleaves the sky, 

We skirr, through blood and slaughter, by, 

Amidst a night of lances 1 

On, lion-like, grim Ulrick sweeps — 

Bright shines his hero-glaive — 

Her chase before him Fury keeps, 

Far-heard behind him, Anguish weeps, 

And round him— is the Grave 1 

Woe — ^\voe ! it gleams — the sabre-blow— 

Swift-sfieenng down it sped — 

Aiound, brave hearts the buckler throw— 

Alas 1 our boast in dust is low ! 

Count Eberhard’s boy is dead ! 

Grief checks the rushing Victor-van — 

Fierce eyes strange moisture know— 

On rides old Eberhard, stern and ^van, 

" My son is like another man — 

March, children, on the Foe !” 

And iicry lances whirred around, 

Revenge, at least, undying— 

Above the blood -red clay we bound— 

Hurra ! the burghers break their ground, 

Through vale and woodland flying ! 

Back to the camp, behold us throng, 

Flags stream, and bugles play — 

Woman and child with choral song. 

And men, with dance and wine, prolong 
The warrior’s holiday. 

And our old Count — and what doth he ? 

Before him lies his son, 

Within his lone tent, lonelily, 

The old man sits with eyes that see 
Through one dim tear — ^his son ! 

So heart and soul, a loyal band, 

Count Eberhard's band, we are ! 

His front the tower that guards the land, 

A thunderbolt his red right hand — 

His eye a guiding star ! 

I Count Eberhard had the nickname of Rush-Beard, from the rustlinf; of that 
nppendage, with which he ms favoured to no ordinary extent. 
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Then take ye need — A^ha ! take heed, 

Ye knaA’cs both South and North ! 

Fur many a man, boUi bold in deed, 

And wise in peace, the land to lead, 

Old Suabia has brought forth ! 

With this ballad conclude all in the First Period, or early Poems 
thoucht worth prcservlnp, and uhich are retained m the editions o* i 

except thcsLcich of “Semele," which ought to be classed amonS®^ "** dramatic com-j 
positions. [We pass now at once to his matuie'^t wor)..) 


THE DIVER. 

A BALLAD. 

[The original of the story on which Schiller has founded this I^rbapl 

for the power and grandeur of its descriptions, is to be found in According to 

the true principles of imitatn c art, Schiller has preserved all that is stnkiiiginthe legend, 
and ennobled all that is commonplace. The name of the Diver w;*® JNicholas, surniwea 
tlie Fish. The King appears, according to Hoffmeisters probabl* conjectures, to have 
been either Frederic I. or Frederic IL, of Sialy. Date from 1295 *377*J 

*'Oh, where is the knight or the squire so bold, 

As to dive to the howling Charybdis below? — 

I cast in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 

And o'er it already the dark waters flow ; 

Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 

^'niKt'nsvfc Stst garahrsn gflv rfl VEaV-mg.*' 

He spoke, and the cup from the terrible steep, 

That, nigged and hoary, hung over the verge 
Of the endless and measureless w^orld of the deep, 

Swirled into the maelstrom that maddened the 
** And where is the diver so stout to go— 

I ask ye again— to the deep below?” 

And the knights and the squires that gathered arotf^^i 
Stood silent — and fixed on the ocean their eyes ; 

They looked on the dismal and savage Profound, 

And the peril chilled back every thought of the ^^^e. 

And thrice spoke the monarch — “The cup to wn, 

Is there never a wight who will venture in?” 

And all as before heard in silence the king — 

Till a youth with an aspect unfeanng but gentle, 

'Mid the tremulous squires— stept out from the rinjfr 
Unbuckling his girdle, and doffing his mantle ; 

And the murmuring crowd as they parted asunder, 

On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 

As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One glance on the gulf of that merciless mam ; 

Lo ! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 

Casts roaringly up the Charybdis again ; 

And, as with the su’ell of the far thunder-boom, 

Rushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloou^* 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars/' . 

As when fire is with water commixed and contefi^**'ff» 

1 " Und es wallet, tmd stedet, und bniuset, imd ziicht," &c. (?octhe was particularly 
Stnicle with the truthfulness of these lines, of which his personal ol’sm'ation at the Palls 
of the Rhine enabled him to judge. Scluller modestly owns Iiis nhligations to Homer’s 
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TTiey gaze on eacli other — they shout, as they IhroiiS^ 

“ He lives— lo, the ocean has rendered its prey ! 

And safe from the whirlpool and free from the gravP» 

Comes back to the daylight the soul of the brave ! ’ 

And he comes, with the crowd in the'r clamour an^ 

And the goblet his danng has won from the wai^*‘i 
He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee ; — 

And the king from her maidens has beckoned 
She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bi^^Ei 
And thus spake the Diver — “Longlife to the king* 

“ Happy they uhom the rose'hnes of da) light rejoic^i 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given ! 

May the horror below never more find a voice — 

Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of Heavf*^ * 

Never more — never more may he lift from the sight 
The veil which is woven with Terror and Night! 

“ Quick-brightening like lightning — ^it tore me a1on^> 

Down, down, till the gush of a torrent, at play 
In the rocks of its wilderness, caught me — and stroi^? 

As the wings of an eagle, it whiiled me away. 

Vain, vain was my straggle — the circle had won me» 

Round and round in its dance, the wild element spu” 

** And I called on my God, and my God heard my grayer 

And showe(Lm».a.c.'g*“»fthc"t Tn«» im Cti.-’tiiC i.ar, 

Add I clung to it, nimbly — and baffled the death! 

And, «afe in liie penis arrtmd me, behold 
On the spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 

“ Below, at the foot of the precipice drear, 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Obset^*"® • 

A silence of Horror that slept on the ear, 

That the eye mote appalled might the Horror encl^r® • 

Salamander — snake — dragon — vast reptiles that dwell 
In the deep — coiled about the grim jaws of their hell* 

*' Dark-crawled — glided dark the unspeakable swarnf>®« 

Clumped together m masses misshapen and vast-^ 

Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms — 

Here the dark-moving bulk of the Hammer-fish pa®®®*! — 

And with teeth gnnning white, and a menacing motit’"* 

Went the temble Shark — the H}a!na of Ocean. 

' ‘ There I hung, and tho awe gathered icily o’er me, 

So far from the earth, where man’s help there was 1 
The One Human Thing, with the Goblins before me*^ 

Alone— in a loneness so ghastly— AT ONE ! 

Fathom-deep from man’s eye in the speechless profou*^^» 

With tlie death of the Mam and the Monsters around- 

“ Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that 
It * saw— the dread hundred-limbed creature— its 1 

' “ -—da krodi's heran," &c. 

The // in the oricical has been greatly admired. The poet thus rrptesents the 

fabulous misshapen monster, the Potj-pus of the ancients. 
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And darlcd— -0 God ! from the far nnminfr'bough 
Of the coral^ I swept on the liornblc way ; 

And it sci7c<l me, the wave with its wratli and its roar, 

It seized me to save— Kinjj, the danger is o'er ! " 

On llic youth pared the monatch, and marvelled ; quoth he, 

“Bold I)iver,_ihc goblet 1 promised is thine, 

And this ring nill I give, a fredi guerdon to thee, 

Never jewels more precious slmnc up from the mine ; 

If thou’ll l)ring me fresh tidings, and venture again j 
To say what lie, hid in the innermost main?” 

Then outspahe the daughter in lender emotion : 

“ Ah ! father, my failier, wlral more can there rest ? 

1‘hioiigli of this sport uiih the pUdess ocean — 

He has 'crvod thee as none would, tliy'clf has confest. 

If nothing can slahe thy wild thirst of desire, 

Let tliy knights pul to shame the cvploil of lire sqtii c 1 " 

The king reired the gohlcl — he swung it on high, 

And whirling, it fell in the resar of the tide ; 

" But bring Inch that goblet again to my eye, 

And I’ll hold thee the dearest tlrat luics by my side ; 

And iblnc arms sliall embrace, as tliy liride, I decree, 

The maiden wliosc pity now plcadctli for thee.” 

In his heart, as he li^tcned, there leant the wild joy— 

And the Itopc and the love Ihrottgli his eyes spoke in Ate, 

On that bloom, on tbni blush, ga/etl delighted the boy; 

The maiden— sire faints at the feel of her sire ! 

Here the guerdon dtvine, there the danger bcucalh ; 

He resolves ! To the strife with the life and the death ! 

They hear the lurul smgc^ sweep back in lluir sucll, 

TIretr coming the thunder sound heralds along ! 

I’ond eyes ’ yet arc tracking the spot where he tell : 

They come, the wild waters, in tnmtth and throng, 

Kmring up to the ciilF— roaring back, as before, 

But no wave c\ci Iwings the hk": youth to the shore. 

'tliiv lull-vt i“. »!)<• lii^t c«ini>-i*'il Its ''JuH'.r, ifssccscqu in'- early .ml niJcr by of 
" Count l.ltcrli.'iTi], tlic Ijn tni if r, ' s't.irh really, ll•mcscr, )i ts ir.ore of the true oltl hillnd 
'pirit alt'tut it lluti iIionc ;;r.iri(l .mil .'trii'iic l.iles ehilKopiLd hy his riper pcniiis niiil 
lictnn',;iti;; tn n ^cIkji*! of pijctry, (n sshich the ancient Ihilhil sinecr ccrt.iiiily never 
prcten'leri Kr.ispirc . . *1 he old lS.tll.itl is tint a Mniplcii.trralisc, nilhimtnnysyniholir.il 

or interior rnc.vntt:; . . . I’lil in most nl the perrnmnnres In nhich Schiller li.ns p'cn ths' 
iwmc of I!-ill.uI, .1 certain piirpo'c, not to phiinvnphy, in cfiiiccplion, clcvalcs the 
N.arr.atisc in» <)r.iinitic »!i;:iiity . Ivishtly. for rnM.mcc, Ins "'Ihc Hiscr’' hccii 
c.illed .1 T.yrit.il *1 r.i;:c(]y in Inn Art.-ilic lir.l .ict cinlin;: siilli ihc {li<snp]ic.nnncc of the 
lictn amlilM tile ssliiilp''ot , .mil llic lonrcptioii of the contc'^t of .Malt's will uitli phystc.it 
Nature, . . . tivtlh-.r wlih the tl.irl.ly hmlc«l_ni'iral. nut to Mrctch too far the mercy of 
IIc.'ivcii, . . . hclon;: ill lhi,in>(.tvcs lo iht design .'ind ihe ciIiicn or’l'mccily. 

'liicTu is another iiecnh-inty in the art wlivcii .''‘chiller cmplnj s upon his narrative poems. 
'J‘Iioit;;h he iisii.il1y enters .n mice on the iiilcH't of his Mory', ami .adopts, for the most 
p.art, the simple ami kitl *ljle of recital, he ‘tlcils.! snhjcrt iidmittini; ii.iturany of some 
sirii. 111 ;; picture, itp* ii winch he lavishes tho«c rc‘oiirccs of descrintitm that arc mity at the 
commaiui of n Rrcai pr>ct • *hiis clci.niii r rhe .'inricnl hallail not only into yiiiicthiii« 
ftf the flraina, liy cmicciitinn, hut into •nincilimtjof Ihc I’pic by evcciition. The reader 
will rocoRiiirc tins ])ccn!nrity in the dcsciiptinii of the Ciiarvhdis and the Ahyss in die 
Ibllad he Ims tiist coiirhidcd— in that of the Slonii rn "Hero and I.candcr"— of the 
large .and the Catholic Kiliial in " rridnlin of die Fttrict in the "Cranes of Ihyciis,' 
i.c. . . . We h.avc the more drawn the le.adcr'MWiticc to these distinctions liclvvecn the 


• Vir , the King's Daughter HolTmcisicr, Snp, iv yot. 
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simple ballad of the ancient minstrels and the artisticnl narratives of Scbiller— because it 
seems to us that our English critics are too much inclined to consider that modem 
Uallad-writing succeeds or fails in proportion ns it seizes merely the ^irit oi the ancient. 
. . . But this uould but loivcr genius to an exercise of the same imitatira ingenuity 
winch a schoolboy or a college prizeman displays upon Latin Lyrics ... in which the 
merit consists in the avoidance of originabtj*. Tlie Great Poet cannot be content with 
only imitating « liat he studies : and he succeeds really in proportion not to his fidelity 
but his innovations . . . that is, in proportion as he improves upon what sorves him as 
a model. 

In the ballad of "The Dis'er/' Schiller not only sought the simple _but the sublime. 
According to bis on n just theory— The Main Ingredient of Terror is the Unknown " 
He here seeks to accomplish as .a poet uhnt he before perreiied as a cntic. . . . And 
certainly the picture of his lonely Diver amidst the horrors of the Abj’ss, dwells upon the 
memory amongst the sublunest conceptions of modem Poetry, 

THE GLOVE. 

A TALE. 

original of this well-known story is in St. Foix— (Error sur Pattis ) : date, the 
reign of Frands 1 1 

Before liis Uon*coart, 

To see the griesly sport, 

Sate the king ; 

Beside him grouped his princely peers, 

And dames aloft, in circling tiers. 

Wreathed round their blooming ring. 

King Francis, where he sate, 

Raised a finger — ^yawned the gate, • 

And, slow from his repose, 

A LION goes 1 
Dumbly he gazed around 
The foe-encircled ground ; 

And, with a lazy gape, 

He stretched his lordly ^ape, 

And shook his careless mane, 

And — ^laid him down a^in I 

A finger raised the king — 

And nimbly hare the guard 
A second gate unbarred ; 

Forth, with a rushing spring, 

A TIGER sprung ! 

Wildly the wild one yelled 
When the lion he beheld ; 

And, bristling at the look. 

With his tail his sides he strook, 

And rolled his rabid longue ; 

In many a wary ring 
He swept round the for«t king, 

With a fell and rattling sound j — 

And laid him on the ground, 

Grommellmg ! 

The king raised his finger; then 
Leaped two leopards from the den 
With a bound ; 

And boldly bounded they 
Where the crouching tiger lay 
Terrible ! 

And he griped the beasts in his deadly holdj 
In the grim embrace they grappled and rolled j 
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riJ£ KNIGU7' 0 £ TOGGENnURG. 

1\0'C the Hon with n ronr ! 

Ami stood the strife t^efore; 

And the wiUhents on the spot, 
hVoiii the blood-thirst, w*roth and hot, 

Hnltc^l still I 

Kow from the balcony above, 

A snowy hand let fall a glove:— 

Midway between the beasts of prey, 

Lion and tiger ; there it lay, 

The winsuinc lady’s glove! 

I'air Ciinigondc said, with a lip of scorn, 

To the knight Dr.Lour.ns— '• If the love you have sworn 
Wire as gallant and leal at you boast it to be, 

I might ask you to briitg l:acl{ tliat glove to me 1 *' 

The kiiighi left the jdace where the lady sate; 

The knight he has passed through the fearful gate ; 

Tiic lion and tiger he stooped above, 

A’'d his fingers have clo-cd on the lady’.s glove ! 

All shuddering and stunned, the}* beheld him there— 

The nuhlc knights and the ladies fair ; 

I!nt loud was tlic jiiy and the nraise the wiiilc 
He bore back the glove with nis tranquil smile 1 

With a lender look In her softening eyes, 

That promiticd reward to bis wannest sighs, 

Fair Cunigondc rose her knight to grace, 
lie tossed the glove in the lady's face 1 
*‘ Xay, spare me the guerdon, at least,” quoth he ; 

And he left for ever that fair ladyc ! 

THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBUKG. 

(In (hit tKaiiiiful t>.ilb<l. niilor b hdl jnilc itnlctilcd to llic true legend of ro^^eiiburf;, 
ttliieJi is i>'.vcrt)i<;te« ■ well ailipo J la Narraiitc I’ocirj* Id,», wifw uf llctiry CounI of 
To;;ecnliiire> ^it'pecicl by ii(.r liuvliurl of n fiiiilivollAchnicni to one of In^ vMtsih, 
and crJereil la l-c tlirown from a watl. Her life, however, wav nuraciitnu-ty vaved ; 
vhe lived for vom; ime as a fcmnlc hcniiil in the in iciitmiirin,; forest, till she wav at 
lcn,';th discovered, and licr inn'v-c.icc rccu ;ni?vl. Slit rcfiiv-.d to live aeam with ilic 
lord V. hove je doll ,y Jnd wronged litr. tctitr<I to a convent, and was acl.nowlcdt;cd av a 
vii’i.l after her slcy.h, Tliis lcp,ciid, if ah niduiKd hv Schiller, Ins found a German poet 
not unworthy of its vimplc t>caiiiy and jeuh'is. ScniHcr has pitlu r fuunded htv poem, 
v.'?iich vtifricicntly tells its own tile, upon a 7'yroIt"-c lc«;eml, similar to the one that yet 
con' cerates Kol indsccl: and Noiincuvtiirih on the K}i>ne. Ilon’meislcr implies that, 
tuilil.c "1 he Divor," and -ome other of Schiller s Ihllads, '‘llic Kn;(dUufTnf;t;enhiir,' '' 
(li'pcii'cv with all ititelkciu.d and lypic.vl incanitiK, draws its p'lelry from fcchii,;, and has 
no oilier pur]H>>e ihaii lli.il of ui'ivinR llie heart. Still upon reeling itself arc ftnindcd 
those ideal truths which m iLe up the true p!idovQ]ihy of a roct. In these few Mniuas are 
rcpic‘cnlcd ihc po-.-tical chivalry' of an ai;c— the contest between the earthly passion and 
the rcliftintis dcvniion, whicli i«nstantly :i};it.it(.d hum in life in the era of the Crusades, 
How much of deep thnii};ht lias ttevu employed to arouse the feelings- what Intimate 
convlctiosi of the moral of the Middle Arcs, in the picture of the Knight looking iiplolho 
convent— of the N’lin h wviiii; cdtiily to the vale !] 

“Knight, a sister’s quid love 
Gives my heart to thee 1 
Ask me not for other love, 

For it pininelh me 1 
Calmly coiildst tlioti giccl me now, 

Calmly from me go ; 

Calmly ever, — why dost Ibou 
Weep in silence, so?” 



SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLA YS. 

Sadly— (not a word he said !)— 

'I’o the heart she wrung, 

Sadly clasped he once the maid, 

On his steed he sprung ! 

** Up, my men of Suisserland ! ’* 

Up, awake the brave ! 

Forth they go — the Red-Cross band, 

To the Saviour’s grave ! 

High your deeds, and great your fame, 
Heroes of the tomb ! 

Glancing through the carnage came 
Many a dauntless plume. 

Terror of the Moorish foe, 

Toggeiiburg, thou art ! 

But thy heart is heavy ! Oh, 

Heavy is thy heart 1 

Heaiiy was the load his breast 
For a twelvemonth bore : 

Never can his trouble rest ! 

And he left the shore. 

Lo 1 a ship on Joppa’s strand, 

Breeze and billow fair, 

On to that belov^ land, 

IV^rene she breathes the sir ! 

Knocking at her casile-gate 
Was the pilgrim heard ; 

Woe the answer from the giate ! 

Woe the thunder-word ! 

** She thou seek^t lives — a Nun*! 

To the world she died ! 

When, with yester-moming’s sun, 
Heaven received a Bride !" 


From that day, his father’s hall 
Ne’er liis home may be ; 

Helm and hauberk, steed and all, 
Evermore left he ! 

Where his castle c^o^vned height 
Frowns the valley down, 

Dwells unknown the hermit-knight, 
In a sackcloth gown. 

Rude the hut he built him there. 
Where his eyes may vieiv 
Wall and cloister glisten fair 
Dusky lindens through.^ 

There, when dawn was m the skies. 
Till the eve-star shone, 

Sate lie with mute wistful eyes. 

Sate he there — alone ! 


1 In this description (though, to the best of our recollection, it has escaued the vieilance 
ofhis many CTmmcntators) Schiller cridimtly has his eye and his mind upon the scene of 
his ^Iy childhoc^ at Lorch, a scene to uhich in later life he was fondly attached. 

nc v^iHage of Lorch lies at the foot of a hill crowned with a convent, before the walls 

Hol«n.t.ufen is m the 



iTliis po«m 


the meeting. 

LookiiiR to the cloister, still, 
hooking forth afar, 
looking to her Intlicc— nil 
Clinked the laiucc-har. 

Till— a passing glimpse allowed 
Paiiscd her image iialc. 

Calm and angcUmild, and how'cd 
Meekly tow’rds the vale. 

Then the watch of day was o er, 
Then, consoled awhile, 

Down he lay, to greet once nunc, 
Morning’.s early smile. 

D.ays and ye-arsaic gone, and .still 

Looks he forth afar. 

Uncomplaining, hoping— HU 
Clinks the lattice-bar ; 

Till, -a passing o\\o\sc<\,- 

IMusetl her image pale, 

Cnlin ami anEcl-imW. 

Meekly tow’rds the \s\l. 

So. upon that lonely spo., 

Sale he, dead at last, 

Wit'h the look where life was not 
»r> 1*. iiif. r>n<;cincnt cast . 




THK MKE'HNG. 


TliK 


;1. „ "& > .«■> tear, 

a IrcmblhiB I""'""’ " ,'n„tTim8 wi"E. , 
switi, as borne »1’“’ “ | struck Ibe string ! 

impulse snntcliccl roc. anu 

mV iniiinory lienee 

t then I p!i.t*Ii,vould^in vain invoke— 

,,ni that wild 

as the life of emotion spoke ; 

iiat in the heart -> escaping thence 

i; years N'T'*?"' “soul, cnciianletl broke, 

111 . 

tack to us nomc I fjjec 

S,e“a’ir“NS£<l sruii the modest sbaroe , 
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SCmLLER^S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

I heard (and heaven descended on the place) 

Low-whispered words a charmed truth proclaim — 

Save in thy choral hymns, O spirit-shore, 

Ne’er may I hear such thrilling sweetness more ! 

IV. 

“ 1 hnow the worth within the heart which sighs, 

Yet shuns, the modest sorrow to declare ; 

And what rude Fortune niggardly deni^. 

Love to the noble can with love repair. 

The lowly have the birthright of the skies ; 

Love only culls the flower that love should wear ; 

And ne’er in vain for love’s rich gifts shall yearn 
The heart t^t feels their wealth — and can return ! ” ^ 

THE ASSIGNATION. 

[Note —In Schiller the eight long lines tlut conclude each stanza of this charming 
love-poem, instead of rhj’ming alternately, as in the translation, chime somewhat to the 
tune of Byron’s JJw fuan^ix lines rhyming with each other, and the two last forming 
a separate couplet. In other respects the trimslation, it is hoped, is sufficiently close and 
literal] 

l. 

Hear I the creaking gate unclose ? 

The gleaming latch uplifted? 

No — ^"twas the wind that, whining, rose, 

Amidst the poplars drifted ! 

Adorn thyself, thou green leaf-bowering roof, 

Destined the Bright One’s presence to receive, 

For her, a shadowy palace-hall aloof 
With holy Night, thy boughs familiar weave. 

And ye sweet flatteries of the delicate air, 

Awake ani sport her rosy cheek around. 

When their light -weight the tender feet shall bear, 

When Beauty comes to Passion’s trystmg-ground. 

II. 

Hush ! W'hat amidst the copses crept — 

So swiftly by me now? 

No — ^*twas the startled bird that sw’ept 
The light leaves of the hough 1 

Day, quench thy torch ! come, ghost-like, from on high. 

With thy loved Silence come, thou haunting Eve, 

Broaden belorv thy w'eb of purple dye, 

^Vhlch lulled boughs mysterious round us weave. 

For love’s delight, enduring listeners none, 

The froward witness of the light -irill flee ; 

Hesper alone, the rosy Silent One, 

Down-glancing may our sweet Familiar be ! 

m. 

What murmur in the distance spoke, 

And like a whisper died? 

No ! — ’twas the swan that gently broke 
In rings the silver tide ! 

\ This is the only one of Schiller s poems that reminds us of the Italian poet-;. It has 
ta it somelhuig of the sweet mannerism of Peirareh. 
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SCHILLERS S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

From far, with dull, unquiet clamour, 
Labours the vexed and busy day, 

And, through the hum, the sullen hammer 
Comes heaving down its heavy ^vay. 

Thus man pursues his weary calling, 

And wrings the hard life from the sky, 
While happiness unseen is falling 
Down from God’s bosom silently. 

0, all unheaid I e still the lonely 
Delights in our true love embraced. 

The hearts that never loved can only 
Disturb the u ell they shun to taste. 

The world but seaiches to destroy her. 

The Bliss concealed from vulgar eyes — 

In secret seize, in stealth enjoy her, 

Ere watchful Envy can surprise. 

Soil, upon tiptoe, comes she greeting. 
Through silent niglit she loves to stiay, 

A nymph, that fades to air, if meeting 
One g'>7e her mysteiies to betray. 

Roll round us, loll, thou softest nvei,^ 

Thy broad’nmg stream, a bariier given, 
And guard uith ihreat’ning waves for ever 
This one last Heiiiage of Heaven ! 

TO EMMA. 


I. 

Amidst the cloud-giey deeps afar 
The Bliss departed lies j 
How linger on one lonely star 
The loving wistful eyes ! 

Alas — a star ni truth >> the light 
Shines but a signal of the night ! 


II. 

If locked within the icy chill 
Of ihe long sleep, thou wert— 

My faithful grief could find thee still 
A life within my heart ; — 

But, oh, the worse despair to see 
'Ihee live to eaith, and die to me ! 

HI. 

Can those sweet longing hopes, which make 
Love’s essence, thus decay ? 

Can that be love which doth forsalce ?— 

That love— which fades away ?— 

That earthly gifts are brief, I knew — 

Is that all heaven-bom mortal too? 

' ' Probably the n\er Saale, on the banhs of \vhich Sdnllcr Tuas accustomed to meet bis 
Uiarlotte. 
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SCHILLERS S POEMS AND PLAYS. 


Tlie New beneath the sun hath never been. 

Yet still the greatness of each elder age 
We see — the conscious phantoms of the stage— 

As the world finds its symbol on the scene.^ 

Life but repeats itself, all stale and worn; 

Sweet Phantasy alone is young for ever ; 

What ne’er and nowhere on the earth was bom® 

Alone grows aged never. 

EVENING. 

(from a picture.) 

Sink, shining god— tired Nature halts and parched 
Eanh needs the dews ; adown the rvelkin arched 
Falter thy languid steeds ; — 

Sink in thy ocean halls ! 

Who beckons fiom the ciystal waves unto thee ? 

Knows not thy heart the smiles of love that woo thee? 

Quicken the homeward steeds I 
The silver Thetis calls ! 

Swift to her aims he aprings, and mth the bridle 
Young Eros toys — the gladdening steeds (as idle 
The guideless dtariot rests) 

The cool wavei'bend above ; 

And Night, with gentle step and melancholy, 

Breathes low through heaven ; with her comes Love the holy - 
Phcebus the lover rests, — 

Be all life, rest and love 1 

THE LONGING. 

From out this dim and gloomy hollow, 

Where hang the cold clouds heavily, 

Could I but gam the clue to follow, 

How blessed would the journey be 1 
Aloft I see a fair dominion, 

Through time and change all vernal still j 
But where the power, and what the pinion, 

To gain the ever-blooming hill? 

Afar I hear the music ringing— 

The lulling sounds of heaven’s repose, 

And the light ^les are downward bringing 
The sweets of flowers the mountain knows. 

I see the fruits, all golden-glowing, 

Beckon the glossy leaves between, 

And o’er the blooms that there are blowing 
Nor blight nor winter’s wrath hath been. 

To suns that shine for ever, yonder. 

O'er fields that fade not, sweet to flee : 

The very winds that there may wander, 

How healing must their breathing be ! 

signification of these lines in the original has heen disputed — wc accept 
Hottmeister’s interpretation.— Part vi. p 40 

* " The light that ne\’er flas on sea or land. 

The Conseoation and the Poet's Dream."— Wordsworth. 
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But lo, betn’ccn us rolls a river — 

O’er which the \mthrul tempest raves ; 

1 feel the soul within me shiver 
To gare upon the gloomy waves. 

A rocking boat mine eyes discover, 

But, woe is me, the pilot fkils !— 

In, boldly in*~undauntcd over I 
And trust the life that swells the sails ! 

Thou must believe, and thou must venture, 

In fearless faith thy safely dwells ; 

By miracles alone men enter 
The glorious Land of Miracles !* 

THE PILGRIM. 

Youth’s gay springtime scarcely knowing 
Went I forth the world to roam-^ 

And the dance of youth, the glowing, 

Left I in my Father’s home. 

Of my birthright, glad-believing, 

Of my world-gear took I none, 

Caneicss as aa mdinr, cicavmg 
To my pilgrim staff alone. 

For I placed my mighty hm)c in 
Dim and holy trords of Fatih, 

“ Wander forth— the way is open 
Ever on the upward path— 

Till thou gain the Golden Portal, 

Till its gaits unclose to thee. 

There the Earthly and the Mortal, 

Deathless and Divine shall be !” 

Night on Morning stole, on stcaleth, 

Never, never stand I still, 

And the Future yet concc.ilcth, 

What I seek, and what I will ! 

Mount on mount arose before me, 

Torrents hemmed me every side. 

But I built a bridge that bore me 
O’er the roaring trinpesl-tidc. 

Towards the East I reached a river. 

On its shores 1 did not rest ; 

Faith from Danger turn deliver. 

And J trusted to its breast. 

Drifted in tlic whirling motion, 

.Seas themselves around me roll^ 

Wide and udder spreads the ocean, 

Far and farlltcr flics the goal. 

While I live is never given 
Bridge or wave the goal to near- 
Earth will never meet the Heaven, 

Never can the There be Mere ! 

The t\vo poems of " The I.onf;ltig” and " The PilKnin” belon(» to a class winch may be 
said to allcsorizc Ffelitii', and the mcaninfr, agreeably to thcgcnmsofallcRori'orparabje, 
has been left somewhat obscure. The commentators agree in referring both poems to the 


* “ Wo kein Wunder gcschicht, ist fccin Bcgtackter zu schn.*' 

Schiller, DatGlHek. 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS ANH PLAYS* 


iltustraticn of the IdcaL " The Longine ” reprc'sents the desire to ifsttpe from the real 
world into the higher realms of being. ^*The Pilgrim" represents the ^tive labou^ 
the idealist to re£h « the Golden Gate ^ The beWin what is beyond Reality is ne^ 
snry to all who would escape from the Real ; and in ''The Longing >t is inlimted that 
that belief m.iy at win the end. But "The Pilgrim,” after all his tiawjs, finds that t.ie 
earth will never teach the heaven, and the There never can be Hen. pe two poems are 
certainly capable of an interpretation at once loftier and more familiar than that wnren me 
commentators give to it. T-Tiey are apparently intended to express the natural human 
feeling— common not to poets alone, buttons ail— the human feeling whi^ approaches to 
an instinct, and in which so many philosophers have recognized the ifUiyard assurance of a 
hereafter — viz., the desite to esea|>e from thecoldness and confinement, the vallevand the 
cloud” of actual life, into the happier world which smiles, in truth, ovemore upon those 
who beheve that it exists ; the desire of the poet is identical with the desire of the religious 
man. He who longs for another world — only to be obtained by abst^ction froni the Imv 
desires of this— longs for what the Christian strives for. And if he finds, with Schiller's 
Pilgrim, that in spite of all hts longing and all his labour, the goal, unnot be reached 
below, still, as Schiller expresses it elsewhere, " He has had I*®!!*.' 

reward." That Heaven which " The Longing '‘yearns for, which "The Pilgnm seeks, 
may be called " The Ideal," or whatever else refiners please; but, in plain fact and in 
plain words, that Ideal is the Hereafter— is Heaven ! 


THE DANCE. 


See hoiv like lightest waves at play, tlie airy dancers fleet ; 

And. scarcely feels the floor the winds of those harmonious feet. 

Oh, are they flying shadows from their native forms set free? 

Or phantoms in the fairy ring that summer moonbeams see? 

A<s, by the gentle zephyr blown, some light mist flees in iiir, ^ 

As s'kifls that skim adown the tide, when silver waves are fair, 

So sports the docile footstep to the heave of that sweet measure, 

As music nafU the foim aloft at its melodious pleasure, 

Now breaking through the woven chain of the entangled dance, 

From where uie ranks the thickest press, a bolder pair advance, 

The path they leave behind them lost — ^wide opes the path beyond, 

The way unfolds or closes up as by a magic wand. 

Sec now, they vanish from the gaze in wild confusion blended ; 

Ah, in sweet chaos whirled again, that gentle world is ended ! 

No !— disentangled glides the knot, the gay disorder ranges— 

The only system ruling here, a grace that never changes. 

For aye destroyed — for aye renewed, whirls on that fair creation ; 

And yet one peaceful law can still pervade in each mutation. 

And what can to the reeling maze breathe harmony and vigour. 

And give an order and repose to every gliding figure ? 

That each a ruler to himself doth but himself obey, 

Yet through the hurrying course still keeps his own appointed way. 

What, wouldst thou know? It is in truth the mighty power of Tune, 

A power that every step obeys, as tides obey the moon ; 

That threadeth with a golden clue the intricate employment, 

Curbs bounding strength to tranquil grace, and tames the wild enjoyment. 
And comes the world’s wide harmony in vain upon thine ears ? 

The streams of music borne aloft from yonder choral spheres? 

And feel'st thou not the measure which Eternal Nature keeps ? 

The whirling Dance for ever held in yonder azure deeps ! 

The suns that wheel in varying maze?— That music thou discernest ; 

No ! Thou canst honour that in sport which thou forgeil’st in earnest. 


Note.— This poem k very characteristic of the noble ease with which Schiller often 
loves to surprise ihe reader, by the sudden introduction of matter for the loftiest reflection, 
in the midst of the most fainihar subjects What can be more accurate and happy than 
the poet s description of the national dance, as if such description were his only object — the 
oiitpoiinog, as it were, M a youne callant, intoxicated by the musiCi and dizzy with the 
waltz . Suddenly and imperceptibly the reader finds himself elevated from a trivial scene. 
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He is borne iipu ard lo the barmony of llie spheres. He bows before the great law of the 
universe— the yotiiig gallant is titinsformcd into the mighty teacher; and this withoutone 
liard conceit— u ilhoiit one touch of {ledantry. It is but a flash of light ; and where glowed 
the playful picture, shines the solemn moral. 

THE SHARING OF THE EARTH. 

“ Taki: the woild,’’ cried the god from his heaven 
To men — “I proclaim you its heirs ; 

To divide it amongst you 'tis giveib 
You have only to settle the shaies.’^ 

Each takes for himself as it pleases, 

^ Old and young have alike their desire ; 

The Harvest the Husbandman seizes, 

Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squiic. 

The Merchant his warehouse is locking— 

The Abbot is choosing his wine — 

Cries the Monarch, the thoroughfares blocking, 

“ Evei^* toll for the passage is mine ! ’* 

All too late, when the sharing was over, 

Comes the Poet— He came from afar— 

Nothing left can the laggard discover. 

Not an inch but its onmers there arc. 

“ Woe IS me, is there nothing remaining, 

For the son who ht sl loves thee alone ! ” 

Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 

As he fell at the Thunderer’s ibronc. 

" In the land of the dreams if abiding," 

Quoth the god — “ Cansl thou mumnir at me? 

Where wert thou, svhen ihe Earth was dividing?" 

“ I WAS,” said the Poet, "by thee ! " 

** Mine e)'C by thy glory was captured — 

Mine car by thy music of bliss, 

Pardon liim whom thy world so enraptured — 

As to lose him his portion in this ! ’’ 

** Alas/’ said the god—" Earth is given J 
Field, forest, and market, and all ! — 

What say you to quarters in Heaven ? 

We’ll admit you whenever you call ! *’ 

THE INDIAN DEATH-DIRGE. 

ri’hc idea of this poem is taken from Carver’s Travels through North America, Goethe 
rc^oned it amongst Schiller's best poems of the kind, and wished he had made a 
such. Ilut, precisely because Goethe admired it for its Willumvon xlumboldt 

found it wanting in ideality.— Sec Hoffmelstcr, pp. 3, 31 1.} 

See on his mat— as if of yore, 

All life-like, sits he here ! 

With that same aspect which he wore 
When light lo him was dear. 

But where the right hand's strength ? — and where 
The brealli that loved to bi'eathe, 

To the Great Spirit aloft in air, 

The peace-pipe’s lusty wreath ? 
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And wheie tlie hawk-like eye, alas ! 

That 'ivont the deei pui^e, 

Along the waves of nppling grass, 

Or fields that shone with dew? 

Are these the limber, bounding feet. 

That swept the winter snows? 

What stateliest stag so fast and fleet? 

Their speed oulstnpt the roe's ! 

These arms that then the sturdy bow 
Could supple from its pude, 

How stark and helpless hang they now 
Adoun the stiffened side ! 

Yet weal to him — at peace he strays 
Where never flill the snows ; 

Where o'er the meadows spnngs the maize 
That mortal never s-iws : 

AVheie birds are blithe on eveiy brake — 

Wheie foTC'li, teem nith deer— 

Where glide the through every lake — 

One chase from year to yeai ! 

With spirits now he feasts nbo\e , 

All left us — to revete 
The deeds we honour with our love. 

The dust we bury here. 

Heie bring the last gifts I—loud and shrill 
Wail, death-dirge for the brave 1 
Wliat pleased him most m life may still 
Give pleasure in the grave. 

We lay the axe beneath his head 
He swung, when strength was strong — 

The bear on which his banquets fed — * 

The way from earth is long I **• 

And here, new -sharpened, place the knife 
That severed from the clay, 

Fiom which the axe had spoiled the life, 

The conqueied scalp away ! 

The points that deck the Dead, bestow — 

Yes, place them in his hand — 

That red the Kingly Shade may glow 
Amidst the Spirit Land ! 

* 

THE LAY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

[The scenery of Gouhardt is here personified 1 
ITie three foHowing ballads m which Smt^erland is the scene, betrav their origin in 
SchiUcr s studies for the drama of Wilham Tell 

To the solemn abyss leads the tenible path, 

The life and the death winding dizzy betw'een ; 

In thy desolate way, grim with menace and wrath. 

To daunt thee tlie spectres of giants are seen : 

Tiiat Ihou wake not ihe Wild One,' all silently tread — 

Let thy lip breathe no bieatli m the pathway of Dread I 

1 The aaalanche— the equwogne of the original, turning on the Swiss word 
IS impossible to ren^dcr intelligible to the English reader. The giantsintht 
line are the rocu that oi erhang the pass which w mds now to the right, now to 
a roanng sireatn, ' 


Lawitte^ it 
; preceding 
the left, of 
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High over the marge of the horrible deep 
Hangs and hovers a Bridge with its phantom-like span,^ 

Not by man was it built, o’er the vastness to sAveep ; 

Such thought never came to the daring of Man ! 

The stream roars beneath— late and early it raves — 

But the bridge tvhich it threatens, is safe from the Avaves. 

Black-yawning a Portal, thy soul to affright, 

Like the gate to the kingdom, the Fiend for the king— 

Yet beyond it there smiles but a land of delight, 

Where the Autumn in marriage is met with the Spring. ' 

From a lot tvbich the care and the trouble assail, 

Could I fly to the bliss of that balm-breathing vale ! 

Through that field, from a fount ever hidden their birth, 

Four Rivers in tumult rush roaiingly forth ; 

They fly to tlie fourfold divisions of earth — 

The sunrise, the sunset, the south, and the north. 

And, true to the mystical mother that bore, 

Forth they rush to their goal, and are lost evermoie. 

High over the races of men in the blue 
Of the ether, the Mount in twin summits is riven ; 

There, veiled in the gold-woven webs of the dew, 

Moves the Dance of the Clouds — the pale Daughters of Heaven ! 
There, in solitude circles their mystical maze. 

Where no witness can hearken, no earthborn surveys. 

August on a throne which no ages can move, 

Sits a Queen, in her beauty serene and sublime,® 

The diadem blazing with diamonds above 
The glory of brows, never darkened by time, 

His arrows of light on that form shoots the sun — 

And he gilds them with all, but he warms them with none ! 

THE ALP HUNTER. 

[Founded on a legend of the Valley of Ormond, in the Pays de Vaud.] 

*’ Wilt thou not, thy laniblings heeding, 

(Soft and innocent are they !) 

Watch them on the herbage feeding, 

Or beside the brooklet play?” 

“Mother, mother, let me go. 

O’er the mount to chase the roe.” 

" Wilt thou not, around thee bringing, 

Lure the herds with lively horn? 

Gaily go the clear bells ringing, 

Through the echoing forest borne ! ” 

“Mother, mother, let me go, 

O’er the Avilds to chase the roe.” 

” Wilt thou not (their blushes woo thee !) 

In their SAveet beds tend thy floAvers , 

Smiles so fair a garden to thee, 

Where the savage mountain lours? ” 

1 The Devil’s Bridge. The Land of Delight (called in Tell " a seren* 
to which the dreary portal (in Tell the black rock gate} leads^ is the Ursc 
rivers, in tlie next stanza, are the Reus, the Rhine, the Tessin, and the Rhone. 

* The everlasting glacier. See William Tell, act v, scene a. 
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In galleries raised above the pomp, 

I’rcsscd crowd on crowd their panting way; 
And with the joy-resounding tromp, 

Rang out the million's loud hurra ! 

For closed at last llic age of slaughter, 

When luimau blood was poured as water — 
Law (lawns upon the world ! ^ 

Sharp force no mure shall right the wiong, 

And grind the weak to ciown the strong— 
War’s carnage-flag is fuilcd ! 

In Rudolf's hand the goblet shines — 

And gaily round the boani looked he ; 

“ And proud the (cast, and bright the wines 
My kingly heart feels glad to me ! 

Yet where the Gladness-IJringer— blest 
In the sweet art which moves the breast 
With lyre and verse divine ? 

Dear from my youth the craft of song, 

And what as knight I loved so long. 

As Kaisar, still be mine.” 

Lo, from the circle bending there, 

With sweeping robe the Bard appearifi 
As silver white his gleaming linir, 

Bleaclicd by the many winds of years ; 

” And music sleeps in golden strings— 

I^ovc’s rich reward the minstrel sings, 

Well known to him the Ai.L 
High thoughts and ardent souls desire 1 
Wliat would the Kaisar from the lyre 
Amidst the banquet-hall?” 

The Great One smiled— "Not mine the sway — 
The minstrel owns a loftier power — 

A mightier king inspires the lay — 

Its host— The Impi/ese of the Hour !” 
As through wide air the tempests sweepi 
As gush the springs from mystic deep, 

Or lone untroddeu glen ; 

So from dark hidden fount within, 

Comes .Song, its own wild world lo win 
Amidst the souls of men ! ” 

Swift with the flic the minstrel glowed, 

And loud the music swept the car ; 

" Forth lo the chase a Hero rode, 

To hunt the bounding chamois-deet ; 

With shaft and horn the squire behind 
Tliroiigh greenswaixl meads the i iders wind— 

A small sweet bell they hear. 

Lo, with the Host, a holj' man, — 

Before him strides tlic saciistan, 

And the bell sounds ne.ir and near. 


j Literally, ‘M /ut/fv (ci/t KrcAier) uvis .'iR.nin upon the earth.” 
in the tmnsfation ii introduced in order to tecall Jo fhc reader ij ^ 
not without justice, to Rudolf of ILspsiburg— viz,, “Ihe Living Lav. 


The word substituted 
I sublinic name given. 
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Tim TIGHT WITH Tim dtagon. 

The mighty Kaisar hcanl amazed ! 

His heart was in tlie days of old ; 

Into tlic minstrel's hcait he ga/cd, 

^ That tale the Kaisai's own had toltl, 

Yes, in the haul the priest he knew, 

And in the ntirple veiled from view 
li of holy tears ! 

Ii that va'il audience ran. 


The giis 
A thrill throug 


And cverj* heart the godlike man 
Revering God—reveres ! 


THE FIGHT WITH THE DIUGON. 

Who comes ?— why rushes fast and loud, 
Through lane and street the hurtling crowd, 

Is Rimes on fire? — Hurrah !— along 
Faster and fast storms the throng ! 

High towers a shape in knightly garl>-%- 
Uchold the Rider and the Rarb ! 

Rchind is dragged a wondrous load ; 

Beneath what monster groans the road? 

The horrid jaws— the Crocodile, 

The shape the mightier Dragon, shows — 

From Man to Monster all the while — 

The alternate wonder glancing goes. 

.Shout thousands, with a single voice, 

Behold the Dragon, and rejoice. 

Safe roves the herd, and safe the swain I 
Lo !— there the Slayer— here the Slain | 

Full many a breast, a gallant life, 
lias waged against the ghastly strife, 

And ne’er returned to mortal sight — 

Hurrah, then, for the Hero Knight ! ” 

So to the Cloister, where the vowed 
And peerless brethren of St. John 
In conclave sit — that sc.'i'like crowd, 

Wave upon wave, goes thundering on. 

High o'er the test, the chief is seen— 

There wends the Knight with irfodcsl mien ; 

Pours through the galleries raised for all 
Above that llcro-council Hall, 

The crowd— And thus the Victor One : 

“ Prince — the knight's duty I have done. 

The Diagon that devoured the land 
Lies slain beneath thy servant’s hand ; 

Free, o'er the pasture, rove the flocks— 

And free the idler's steps may stray— - 
And freely o’er the lonely rocks, 

Tlie holier pilgrim wends his way ! " 

A lofty look the Master gave 
“ Certes,” he said, “ thy deed is brave ; 

Dread was the danger, dread ibc fighi-i- 
Bold deeds bring fame to vulgar knight ; 

But say, what sways with holier laws 
The knight who sees in Christ his causo, 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON, 


*' Then, Prince, I sought thee with the prayer 
To breathe once more my native air ; 

The license given— the ocean past— 

I reached the shores of home at last. 

Scarce hailed the old beloved land, 

Than huge, beneath the ai list's hand. 

To every hideous feature true, 

Tile Dragon's monster-model grew, 

The dnarfed, deformeti itmbs upbore 
The lengthened body's ponderous load ; 

The scales the impervious sunace wore, 

Like links of burnished harness, glowed. 

“ Life-like, the huge neck seemed to snell, 
And widely, as some porch to hell, 

You might the horrent jaws survey, 

Griesly, and gi ceding for their prey. 

Grim fangs and added terror gave, 

Like crags that whiten through a cave. 

The very tongue a sword in seeming — 

The deep-sunk eyes in sparkles gleaming. 
■Where the vast body ends, succeed 
The serpent spires around it rolled — 

Woe — woe to rider, woe to steed, 

Whom coils as fearful e'er enfold ! 

All to the awful life uas done— 

The very hue, so ghastly, won— 

The grey, dull tint the labour ceased, 

It stood — half reptile and half beast I 
And now began the mimic chase; 

Two dogs I sought, of noblest race, 

Fieice, nimble, fleet, and wont to scorn 
The wild bull's wrath and levelled horn ; 
These, docile to my cheering cry, 

1 trained to bound, and rend, and spring, 
Now round the Monster-shape to fly, 

Now to the Monster-shape to cling ! 

And where their gripe the best assails, 

The belly left unsheathed in scales, 

I taught the dexterous hounds to hang 
And find the spot to fix ihe fane ; 

Whilst I, ivith lance and mailed garb, 
Launched on the beast mine Arab barb. 

From purest race that Arab came, 

And steeds, like men, are fired by fame. 
Beneath the spur he chafes to rage ; 

Onwards we ride in full career — 

I seem, in truth, the war to w'age — 

The monster reels beneath my spear ! 

“ Albeit, when first the destrier^ eyed 
The laidly thing, it swerved aside, 

Snorted and reared — and even they, 

The fierce hounds, shrank vrith startled bay ; 

I ceased not, till by custom bold, 

1 War-hone, 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 


" Before me wide the marshes lay — 

Started the hounds with sudden bay^ 
Aghast the swerving charger slanting ^ 
Snorted— then stood abrupt and panting— 
For curling there, in coiled fold, 

The Unutterable Beast behold ! 

Lazily basking in the sun. 

Forth sprang the dogs. The fight’s begun 
But lo 1 the hounds, m cowering, fly 
Before the mighty poison-breath— 

A fierce yell, like the jackal’s cry, 

Hotvied, mingling with that wind death, 

“No halt — I gave one cheering sound, 

Lustily springs each dauntless Itoiind— 

Swift as the dauntless hounds advance, 
Whirringly skirrs my stalwart lance—' 
AVliirringly skirrs j and from the scale 
Bounds, as a reed aslant the mail. 

Onward — but no ! — the craven steed 
Shrinks from his lord in that dread need — 
Smitten and scared before that eye 
Of basilisk horror, and that blast 
Of death, it only seeks to fly — 

And half the mighty hope is past 1 

“A moment, and to eaith I leapt ; 

Swift from.its sheath the falchion swept ; 
Swift on that rock-like mail it plied—' 

The rock-like mail the sword defied : 

The monster lashed its mighty coil— 

Down hurled — behold me on the soil ! 

Behold (lie hell-jaws gaping wide— 

When lo ! they bound — ^the fle«h is found ; 

Upon the scaleless paits they spring I 
Spring either hound ; — the flesh is found— 

It roars ; the blood-dogs cleave and cling ! 

“No time to foil its fast’iiing foes — 

Light, as it writhed, I sprang, and rose ; 

The all-unguarded place explored, 

Up to the hilt I plunged the sword — 

Buried one instant in the blood — 

The next, upsprang the bubbling flood 1 
TTie next, one Vastness spread the plain — 
Crushed down — the victor with the slain ; 

And all was dark— and on the ^und 
My life, suspended, lost the sun, 

Till waking— lo, my squires around— 

And the dead foe !— my tale is done.*' 

Then burst, as from a common breast, 

The eager laud so long supprest — 

A thousand voices, choral-blending, 

Up to the vaulted dome ascending — 

From groined roof and bannered wall, 
Invisible echoes answering all — 
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The very Brethren, grave and high, 

Forget their state, and join the cry. 

“ With kuiel wreaths his brows be crownedi 
Let throng to throng his triumph tell ; 

Hail him, all Rhodes !*’ — the Master frownedi 
And raised his hand— and silence fell. 

Well,” said that solemn voice, “ thy hand 
From the wild-1 least hath freed the land. 

An idol to the People be ! 

A foe our Order fiowns on thee ! 

For in thy heart, superb and vain, 

A hell-n orm laidlier than the slain, 

To discord which engenders death, 

Poisons each thought with baleful breath I 
That hell-worm is the stubborn Will— 

Oh ! what were man and nations worth 
If each his own desire fulfil, 

And law be banished from the earth ? 

“ Valour the Heathen gives to story — 

Obedience is the Christian's glory ; 

And on that soil our Saviour-God 
As the meek low-bom mortal tiod. 

We the Apostle-knights were sworn 
To laws thy daring laughs to scorn — 

Not fame, but duty to fulfil — 

Our noblest offering — ^man’s wild will. 

Vainglory doth thy soul betray — 

Begone — ihy conquest is Ihy loss : 

No breast too haughty to obey. 

Is worthy of the Chnstian’s cross ! ” 

From their cold awe the crouds awaken, 

As with some storm the halls are shaken ; 

The noble Brethren plead for grace — 

Mute stands the doomed, with downward &ce ; 

And mutely loosened from its band 
The badge, and kissed the Master's hand. 

And meekly turned him to depart ; 

A moist eye followed, **To my heart 
Come back, my son ! ” — the Master cries : 

“Thy grace a harder fight obtains ; 

Wlien Valour rides the Christian’s prize, 

Lo, how Humility regains ! ” 

In the poem iust presented to the reader, Schiltei designed, as htf wrote to Goethe, to 
depict the old Christian chivalry —half knightly, half monastic. The attempt is strikingly 
successful Indeed, “The Fight of the Dragon" appears to us the most spirited and 
ii<‘rvous of all Schiller's narrarive poems, with the single exception of '* The Diver ; " and 
if hs interest is less intense than that of the matchless “ Diver," and its descriptions less 
poetically sinking and effective, its intenor meanmg orphilosophical conception is at once 
more profound and more elevated. In “The Fight of the Dragou ’* expres^d the 
moral of that humility w'hich consists in scli-conquest— even merit iday lead to vainglory 
—and, after vanquishing the fiercest enemies without, Man has still to contend with his 
W'orst foe— the pnde or disobedience of his own heart. "Every one,” as a recent and 
acute, but somewhat over-refining critic has remarked, " has, more of less, his own ‘ fight 
with the Dragon’ — his own doable victory (without and within) to achieve " The orinn 
of this poem is to be found in the Annals of the Order of Malta, arid the details may oe 
«en in Vertpt’s History. The date assigned to the conque<)t of die Dragon is 1542. 
Hdion dc Yilleneuve w-as the name of the Grand Master— that df the Kulght, Dieu- 
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Donnd dc Gozon, Thcvciiot declarer that the head of the monster (to whatever species 
It really bcIonBcd), or its efiigies, was still placed over one of the gates of the city m his 
time. Dieu'Donne succeeded De Vitlencuve as Grand Master, and on his gravestone 
were inscribed the words " Draconis Exstinctor," 

UITHYRAMB.* 

Believe me, togetlier 
The bright gods come ever, 

Still AS of old ; 

Scarce see I Bacchus, the giver of joy, 

Than comes up fair Eros, the laugh-loving boy; 

And Phoebus, the stately, behold I 

They come near and nearer. 

The Heavenly Ones all— 

The gods with their presence 
Fill earth as their hall ! 

Say, how shall I welcome, 

Human and earthborn, 

Sons of the Slty? 

Pour out to me—pour the full life that ye live I 
What to you, 0 ye gods 1 can the mortal-one give? 

The Joys can dwell only 
In Jupiter’s palace — 

Biimm^ bright with your nectar, 

Oh, reach me the chalice! 

'‘Hebe, the chalice 
Fill full to the brim ! 

Sleep his eyes— Sleep his eye=i in the bath of the dew, 

Let him dream, while the Styx is concealed from his view, 

That the life of the gods is for him ! ” 

It murmurs, it sparkles, 

The Fount of Delight ; 

The bosom grows tranquil— 

The eye becomes bright, 

THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 

Oh, nobly shone the fearful Cross upon your mail afar, 

When Rhodes and Aero hailed your might, 0 lions of the war ! 

When leading many a pilgrim horde, through wastes of Synan gloom ; 

Or standing with the Cherub’s sword before the Holy Tomb. 

Yet on your forms the Apron seemed a nobler armour far, 

When by the sick man’s be<l ye stood, 0 lions of the war! 

When ye, the high-born, bowed your pride to tend the lowly weaknes-', 
The duty, though it brought no fame,^ fulfilled by Christian luccknes-.— 
Religion of the Cross, thou blend’st, as in a single dower, 

The twofold branches of the palm — humility and power. 

THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. 

(or from abroad.) 

Within a vale, each infant year, 

When earliest larks first carol free, 

To humble shepherds doth appear 
A wondrous maiden, fair to see. 

This h.is been paniphniscd by Coleridge. 

3'The epithet in the fir'st edition 's 
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Not born witliiii that lowly place— 

From whence she w'andered none could lell| 

Her parting footsteps left no trace, 

When once the maiden sighed farewell. 

And blessed was her presence there— 

Each heart, expanding, grew more gay ; 

Yet Something loftier still than fair 
E&pt man's iamtihxc looks away. 

From fairy gardens, known to none, 

She brought mysterious fruits and flowers — 

The things of some serener sun — 

Some Nature more benign than ouis. 

With each, her gifts the maiden shared— 

To some the ^Us, the flowers to some ; 

Alike the young, the aged fared ; 

Each bore a blessing back to home. 

Though every guest was welcome there, 

Y’et some the maiden held more dear, 

And culled her rarest sweets whene’er 
She saw two hearts that loved draw near. 

Note.— I t seems ^nerally agreed th^ Poetry is allegorized in these stanzas !_ though, 
tvith this interpretation, it is difficult to reconcile the sen«e of some of the lines— for 
instance, the last in the first ctanza Hon* can Poetiy^be said to leave no trace wnen she 
takes fiirewell ’ 


THE TWO CxUiDES OF LIFE: 

The sunuME and the beadtifui,. 

Two genii are there, from Ihy birth through wcaiy life, to guide thte ! 
All, happy when, imiled both, they stand to aid, beside thee! 

With gleesome play, to cheer the jrath, the One comes blithe with beauty— 
And lighter, leaning on her arm, the destiny and duly. 

With jest and sweet discourse, she goes unto the rock sublime, 

Where halts above the Eternal Sea,* the shuddering Child of Time, 

The Other here, resolved and mnie, and solemn claspeth thee, 

And bears ihee in her giant arms across the fearful sea. 

Never admit the one alone ! — Give not the gentle guide 
Thy honour— nor tmto the stern thy happiness confide ! 

THE FOUR AGES OF THE IVORLD. 

l'l‘hi‘. poem IS one pf those in which Schiller has traced the progress of Civilization, 
and to which the Germans have pveT the name of Culture-Historic.] 

BftiGHT-pURPUXG the glass glows the blush of ihe wine — 

Bright sparkle the eyes of each guest ; 

The Poet has entered the circle to join— 

To the good brings the Poet the best, 

Ev’n Olympus were mean, wiih its nectar and all, 

If the lute’s happy magic were mute in the hall. 

Bestowed by the gods on the Poet has been 
A soul that can mirror the uoilil ! 

• 1 .' 5?’ informs in clsewhecc that he docs not mean Death alone ; but that 

the thought applies equally to every period in life, when we can divest our souls of the 
body, and perceive or pct as pure spmts : we are trulv then under the influence of the 
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Tim FOUR AGES OF THE WORLD, 

Whate’cr Las been done on ihii earth he has seen, 

And the future to him is unfurled. 

He sits with the gods in tlieir council sublime, 

And views the dark seeds in the bosom of Time. 

The folds of this life, in the pomp of its hues, 

He broadens all lustily forth, ’ 

And to him is the magic he takes from the Infuse, 

To deck, like a temple, the earth. 

A hut, though the humblest that man ever trod. 

He can charm to a heaven, and illume with a god ! 

As the god and the genius, whose birth was of Jove,^ 

In one type all creation revealed, 

When the ocean, the earth, and tlie star-realm above. 

Lay compressed in the orb of a shield ; 

So the Poet, a shape and a type of the All, 

From a sound, that is mute in a moment, can call.° 

Blithe pilgrim ! his footsteps have passed in their way. 

Every time, every far genenttion ; 

He comes from the age when4he Earth was at play 
In the childhood and bloom of Creation. 

Foiv Af .WAV .Iwjw his 

And fresh to the Fifth he glides youthfully by. 

King Saturn first ruled us, the simple and tnie— 

Each day as each yesteiday fair : 

No grief and no guile the calm shepherd-racfe knew— 

TJieir life was the absence of care j 
They loved, and to love was the whole of their task— 

Kind earth upon all lavished all they could a^k, 

Then the Labour arose, and the demi-god man 
Went the monster and dragon to seek ; 

And the age of the hero, the ruler, began. 

And the strong were the stay of the weak., ^ 

By Scamander the strife and the glory had birth ; 

But the Beautiful still was the god of the earth. 

From the strife came the conquest ; and Strength, like a wind, 
Swept it's way through the meek and the mild ; 

Still vocal the Muse, and in marble enshrined, 

The gods upon lieKcon smiled. 

Alas, for the age which fair Fhantasie bore 1^ 

It is fled from the earth, to return nevermore. 

The gods from their thrones in Olympus were hurled, 

Fane and column lay rent and forlorn ; 

And— holy, to heal all the wounds of the world— 

The Son of the Virgin was born. 

^ Vulcan — the allusion, which is exquisitely beautiful, is to tlH, Shield of Achilles.— 
Homer, H. i. i8. 

" There Earth, there Heaven, there Ocean, he designed."— Pope. 

* This line is obscure, not only in the translation, but _so in the original. Schiller 
means to say that the Poet is the true gcncralixcr of the infinite— a position which he 
himself practically illustrates, by condensing, in the few verses that follow, the whole 
history of the world. Thus, too, Homer is the condenser of the whole heroic age of 
Greece. In the Frologtie to " Wallenstein ” the same expressions, with liftli alteration, 
are employed to convoy tho perishable nature of the Actor's arr. 
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THE VEILED IMAGE AT SAIS, 

Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death's heavy ear ; 

Yet still when the iieart mourns the sweet vanished love, 

No balm for its wound can descend from above 
Like Love's own faithful tears ! " 

THE IMMUTABLE. 

Time flies on restless pinions— constant never. 

Be constant— and thou chainest lime fur ever. 

THE VEILED IMAGE AT SAIS. 

A YOUTH, whom wisdom’s v'arm desire had lured 
To learn the secret lore of Egypt's priests, 

To Sais came. And soon, from step to step 
Of upward mystery, swept his rapid soul ! 

.Still ever sped the glorious Hope along, 

Nor could the parched Impatience halt, appeased 
By the calm answer of the Hierophant — 

“ What have I, if I have not all," he sighed ; 

*' And givest thou but the little and the more ? 

Does thy truth dw'indle to the gauge of gold, 

A sum that man may smaller or less small 
Possess and count— subtract or add to— still ? 

Is not TRUTH one and indivisible? 

Take from the Harmony a single tone— 

A single tint take from the Iris bow, 

And lo I what once was all, is nothing— while 
Fails to the lovely whole one tint or tone ! '' 

They stood within the temple's silent dome, 

And, as the young man paused abrupt, his gaze 
Upon a veiled and giant Image fell : 

Amazed he turned unto his guide—" And what 
Towers, yonder, vast beneath the veil ? ” 

"The Truth,’ 

Anstvered the Priest, 

“ And have I for the truth 
Panted .and straggled ivith a lonely soul, 

And yon the thin and ceremonial robe 
That wraps her from mine eyes ? ’’ 

Replied the priest, 

" There shrouds herself the still Divinity. 

Hear, and revere her best ; * Till 1 this veil 
Lift— may no mortal-born presume to raise ; 

And who with guilty and unhallowed hand 
Too soon profanes the Holy and Forbidden — 

He,’ says the goddess 

“Well?” 

'“Shall see the Truth! 
“ A wond’rous oracle ; and hast thou never 
Lifted the veil?" 

“No ! nor desired to raise ! " 

“ \Vliat ! nor desired ? 0 strange incurious heart. 

Here the thin barrier— theie levealed the truth ” 
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Mildly returned the priestly master, " Son, 

More mighty than thou dream’st of, Holy Law 
Spreads interwoven in yon slender web, 

Air-light to touch— lead-heavy to the soul ! " 

The young man, thoughtful, turned him to his home, 

And the sharp fever of &e Wish to Know 
Robbed night of sleep. Around his couch he rolled, 

Till midnight hatched resolve— 

" Unto the shrine ! ” 

Stealthily on, tlie involuntary tread 

Bears him— he gains the boundary, scales the wall, 

And midway in the inmost, holiest dome, 

Strides with adventurous step the daring man. 

Now halts he Nvhere the lifeless Silence sleeps 
In the embrace of mournful Solitude ; — 

Silence unstirred — save where the guilty tread 
Called the dull echo from mysterious vaults ! 

High from the opening of the dome above, 

Came with waii smile the silver shining moon. 

And, awful as some pale presiding god, 

Dim-gleaming through the hush of that large gloom, 

In its wan veil the Giant Image stood. 

With an unsteady step he onivards past, 

Already touched the violating hand 
The Holy— 'and recoiled! a shudder thrilled 
Ills limbs, 6re-hot and icy-cold in turns, 

As if invisible arms would pluck the soul 
Back from the deed. 

0 miserable man 1 

What wouldst thou ? ’ (Thus within the inmost heart 
Murmured the irarning ivhisper.) “ Wilt thou dare 
The All-hallowed to profane? ' No mortal-born 
(So .'^pake the oracular word) may lift the veil 
Till I myself shall raise ! ’ Yet said it not, 

The same oracular word — ‘ who lifts the veil 
Shall see the truth?’ Behind, be what there may, 

I dale the hazard — will lift the veil — ” 

Loud rang his shouting voice — “and I will see ! ” 

'■ See ! ’ 

A lengthened echo, mocking, shrilled again 1 
He spoke and raised the veil ! And ask’st thou what 
Unto the sacrilegiou'5 gaze lay bare? 

I know not— pale and sensele-s, stretched before 
The statue of the great Egyptian queen, 

The priests beheld him at the dawn of day 
But w'hat he saw, or what did there befall, 

His lips revealed not. Ever from his heart 
Was fled the sweet serenity of life, 

And the deep anguish dug the early grave : 

“Woe— woe to him”— such were his warning words, 
Answering some curious and impetuous brain, 

“ Woe — for her face shall charm him never more ! 

Woe— woe to him who treads through Guilt to Truth 
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THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 

Wi.TlilN that narrow bed, glad babe, to thee 
A boundless woild is spread ! 

Unto thy soul, the boundless world shall be, 

When man, a narrow bed ! ” ^ 

THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 

A BALL/VD. 

Upon his battlements he stands— 

And proudly looks along the lands— 

His Samos and the Sea ! 

“ And all,” he said, ** that we survey, 

Egyptian king, iny power obey — 

Own, Foitunc favours me ! " 

" With thee the gods tlieir favour share. 

And they who once thine equals were, 

In thee a monaich know ! 

Vet one there lives to avenge the rest. 

Nor can my lips pronounce thee blest, 

While oil thee frowns the Foe 1” 

lie spoke, and from Miletus sent, 

There came a breathless man, and bent 
Before the tyrant there. 

Let incense smoke upon the shrine. 

And with the lively laurel twine, 

Victor, thy godlike hair ! 

" The foe sunk, smitten by the spear ; 

With the glad tidings sends me here. 

Thy faithful Polydore.” 

And from the griesly bowl he drew 
(Grim sight they well might start to view !) 

A liead that drip^ied with gore. 

The Egyptian king lecoiled in fear, 

“ Hold not thy fortune yet too dear — 

Bethink thee yet,” he cried, 

“ Thy Fleets are on the faithless seas ; 

Thy Fortune trembles in the breeze, 

And floats upon the tide.” 

Ere yet the warning word was spoken — 

Below the choral joy was broken — 

Shouts ring from street to street I 
Home-veering to the crowded shore, 

Their freight of lichesl booty bore 
Tire Forest of the Fleet. 

1 This epigram has a considerable resemblance to the epitaph on Alexander the 
Tcat : 

Siifiicit huic Tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbu : 

Res brevis huic <imp!a cst, cut fuit ampla brevis. 

A little tomb sufBccth him whom not sufficed all ; 

The sma’I is now as great to him as once the great was small. 

Vide Blackwooa's Magazine, April 1838, p. 550. 
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Astounded stood that kingly guest, 

“ Thy luck this day must be confest. 

Yet trust not the Unsteady ! 

The banners of the Cretan foe 
Wave war, and bode thme overthrow — 

They near thy sands already ! ” 

Scarce spoke the Egyptian King — before 
Hark, “ Victory — ^Victory ! ” from the shores 
And from the seas ascended ; 
“Escaped the doom that round us lowered, 
Swift storm the Cretan has devoured, 

And u'ar itself is ended ! ” 

Shuddered the guest — “ In sooth,” he faltered, 
“ To-day thy fortune smiles unaltered, 

Yet more thy fate I dread — 

The gods oft grudge what they have given, 
And ne’er unmixed with grief has Heaven 
Its joys on Mortals shed ! 

'* No less than thine my rule has thriven, 

And o’er each deed the gracious heaven 
Has, favouring, smiled as yet. 

But one beloved heir had I — 

God took him !-~I beheld him die, 

His life paid fortune’s debt. 

“ So wouldst thou %cape the coming ill — 
Implore the dread Invisible — 

Thy sweets themselves to sour ! 

Well ends his life, believe me, never, 

On whom, with hands thus full for ever. 

The gods their bounty shower. 

“ And if thy prayer the gods can gain not 
This counsel of thy friend disdain not — 

Thine oun afftictor be ! 

■ And uhat of all thy worldly gear 
Thy deepest heart esteems most dear, 

Cast into yonder sea 1 ” 

The Samian thrilled to hear the king — 

“ No gems so rich as deck this ring, 

The wealth of Samos gave : 

By this — 0 may the Fatal Three 
My glut of fortune pardon me ! " 
lie cast It on the wave. 

And when the morrow’s dawn began, 

All joyous came a fisherman 

Before the prince. Quoth he, 

** Behold this fish — so fair a spoil 
Ne’er yet repaid the snarer’s toil, 

I bring my best to thee ! ” 

The cook to dress the fish begun — 

The cook ran fast as cook could run — 

“ Look, look ! —0 master mine — 
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The ring— ihe ring the sea did win, 

I found the fish’s maw within— 

Was ever luck like thine ! ” 

In horror turns the kingly guest — 

*' Then longer here I may not rest, 
ni have no friend in thee ! 

The gods have marked thee for their prey, 

To snare thy doom I dare not slay ! ” 

He spoke— and put to sea, 

Note.— This story is taken from the well-known correspondence between Amasis and 
Polycmtes, in the third book of Herodotus. Polycrates— one of the ablest of that mo^t 
able race, the Greek tyrants— was afterwards deco3'ed into the power of Ora:tes, 
Governor of Sa^is, and died on the cross. Herodotus informs us that the ring 
Polycrates so prized, was an emerald set in gold, the workmanship of Theodonis the 
Samian. Pliny, on the contrary, affirms it to have been a sardonyx, and in his time it 
was supposed still to exist among the treasures in the Temple of Concord. It_ is worth 
while to turn to Herodotus (c, 40-43, book 3}, to notice the admirable art with which 
Schiller has adapted the narrative, and heightened its effect. 

HOPE. 

We speak wth the lip, and we dream in ihe soul. 

Of some better and fairer day ; 

And our days, the meanwhile, to that gblden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away. 

Now the wond becomes old, now again it is young, 

But “ The Better ” ’s for ever the word on the tongue. 

At the threshold of life Hope leads us in- 
Hope plays round the mirthful boy ; 

Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 

Yet for age it reserves its toy. 

When we sink at the grave, why the grave has scope, 

And over the coffin Man planteth — Hope ! 

And it is not a dream of a fancy proud, 

With a fool for its dull begetter j 
There’s a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud— 

“ We are born for a something Better ! ” 

And that Voice of the Heart, oh, ye niay believe, 

Will never the Hope of the Soul deceive ! 

THE SEXES. 

See in the babe two loveliest flowers untied — yet in truth, 

While in the bud they seem the same— the virgin and the youth ! 

But loosened is the gentle bond, no longer side by side— 

From holy Shame the fieiy Strength will soon itself divide. 

Permit the youth to sport, and still the wild desire to chase, 

For, but when sated, weaiy strength returns to .seek the grace. 

Yet in the bud, the double flowers the future strife begin, 

How precious all — yet nought can still the longing heart within. 

In ripening charms the virgin bloom to woman shape hath grown, 

But round the ripening charms the pride hath clasped its guardian zone ; 
Shy, as before the hunter’s horn the doe all trembling moves, 

She flies from man as from a foe, and hates before she loves ! 

From lowering brows this struggling world the fearless youth observes. 
And, hardened for the strife betimes, he strains the willing nen'es; 
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Far to the arm^ throng and to the race prepared to start, 

Inviting glory calls him forth, and grasps the troubled heart 
Protect thy work, 0 Nature, now I one from the other flies, 

Till thou unitest each at last that for the other s^hs. 

There art thou, mighty one ! where’er the discord darkest froAvn, 

Thou call’st the meek harmonious Peace, the godlike soother down. 
The noisy chase is lulled asleep, day’s clamour dies afar. 

And through the sweet and veiled air in beauty comes the star. 
Sofl'Sighing through the crisp^ reeds, the brooklet glides along. 

And every wood the nightingale melodious fills with song. 

O viigin ! now what instinct heaves thy bosom with the sigh ? 

O youth ! and wherefore steals the tear into thy dreaming eye ? 

Alas ! they seek in vain within the charm around bestowed, 

The tender fruit is ripened now, and bows to earth its load. 

And restless goes the youth to feed his heart upon its fire, 

Ah, where the gentle breath to cool the flame of young desire I 
And now they meet — the holy love that leads them lights their eyes, 
And still behind the winged god the winged victory flies. 

O heavenly Love !— 'tis thy sweet task the human flowers to bind, 

For aye apart, and yet by thee for ever intertwined ! 

HONOURS. 

IDicmriES would be the better title, if the word were not so essentially unpoetical.} 

When the column of light on the waters is glassed, 

As blent in one glow seem the shine and the stream ; 

But wave after wave through the glory has passed, 

Just catdies, and flies as it catches, the beam : 

So Honours but mirror on mortals their light ; 

Not the Man but the Place that he passes is bright. 

POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 

What wonder this ? — vre ask the limpid well, 

O Earth ! of thee — and from thy solemn womb 
What yield’s! thou ? — there life in the abyss — 

Doih a new race beneatli the lava dwell ? 

Returns the Past, awakening from the tomb? 

Rome— Greece f — O, come I — Behold— behold ! For this 
Our living world — the old Pompeii sees ; 

And built anew the town of Dorian Hercules 1 
House upon house — ite silent halls once more 
Opes the broad Portico I— O, haste and fill 
Again those halls with life ! — O, pour along 
Tliroagh the seven-vista’d theatre the throng! 

Where are ye, mimes?— Come forth, the steel prepare 
For crowned Atrides, or Orestes haunt, 

Ye choral Furies with your dismal chaunt ! 

The Arch of Triumph ! — ivhither leads it ?— still 
Behold the Forum ! — On the cnrule chair 
Where the majestic image ?— Lictors, where 
Your solemn fasces? — ^Place upon his throne 
The Pnetor — here the Witness lead, and there 
Bid the Accuser stand ! 

— O God ! how lone 

The clear streets glitter in the quiet day— 
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The footpath by the doors wnding its lifeless way 1 
The roots arise in shelter, and around 
The desolate Atrium— every gentle room 
Wears still the dear familiar smile of Home 1 
Open the doors — the shops— on dreary night 
Let lusty day laugh down in jocund light I 
See the trim benches ranged in order I — See 
The raarble-tesselated floor— and there 
The very walls are glittering livingly 
With their clear colours. But the artist where ? 

Sure but this instant he hath laid aside 
Pencil and colouis ! — GUitering on the eye 
Swell the rich fruits, and bloom the flowers I— 'See all 
Art’s gentle wreaths still fresh upon the wall ! 

Here the arch Cupid slyly seems to glide 
By with bloomdaden basket. There the shapes 
Of Genii press with purpling feet the grapes. 

Here springs the wild Bacchante to the dance* 

And there she sleeps [while that voluptuous trance 
Eyes the sly faun with never-sated glance] 

Now on one knee upon the centaur-steeds 
Hovering— the Thyrsus plies, — Hurrah I— amy slm speeds I 
Come— come, why loiter ye ?— Here, here, hovV fair 
The goodly vessels still ! Girls, hither turn, 

Fill &om the fountain the Etrt^can urn 1 
On the winged sphinxes see the tripod.— 

Ho 1 

Quick— quick, ye slaves, come— fire 1— the hearth prepare 1 
Ha 1 wilt thou sell ?— this coin shall pay thee-'*this, 

Fresh from the mint of mighty Titus ! — Lo ! 

Here lie the scales, and not a weight we miss ! 

So— bring the light ! The delicate lamp !— what toil 
Shaped thy minutest grace !— quick, pour the oil ! 

Yonder the fairy chest !— come, maid, behold 
The bridegroom’s gifts — the armlets — they are gold, 

And paste out-feigning jewels !— lead the bride 
Into the odorous bath— lo, unguents still— 

And still the crystal vase the arts for beauty All 1 
But where the men of old — perchance a prize 
More precious yet in yon papyrus lies, 

And see ev’n still the tokens of their toil — 

The waxen tablets— the recording style. 

The (:aith, with faithful watdi, has hoarded all 1 
Still stand the mute Penates in the hail ; 

Back to his haunts returns each ancient god. 

Why absent only from their ancient stand 
The Priests I— waves Hermes his Caducean rod. 

And the winged victory struggles from the hand- 
Kindle the flame— behold the Altar there ! 

Long hath the god been worshipless— To prayer ! 

LIGHT AND WARMTH. 

In cheerful faith that fears no ill 
The good man doth the world be^n; 

And dreams that all without shdl still 
Reflect the trusting soul within. 
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Warm witli the noble vo\vs of youth, 
Hallowing his true arm to the truth 

Yet is the littlene^ of all 
So soon to sad experience shown, 

That crowds but teach him to recall 
And centre thought on self alone ; 

Till love no more emotion knows, 

And the heart freezes to repose. 

Alas ! though truth may light bestow, 

Not always warmth the beams impart, 

Blest he who gains the BOON TO know, 

Nor buys the knowledge with t!ie heart. 

For warmth and light a blessing both to b^ 
Feel as the Enthusiast — ^as the World'wise see. 


BREADTH AND DEPTH. 

Full many a shining rnt one sees. 

With longite on all things well- conversing ; 
The what can charm, the what can please, 

In every nice detail rehearsing. 

Their raptures so transport the college, 

It seems one honeymoon of knowledge. 

Yet out the^ go in silence where 
They whilome held their learned prate ; 
Ah ! he who would achieve the fair 
Or sow the embryo of the great, 

Must hoard — to wait the ripening hour— 

In the least point the loftiest power. 

With wanton boughs and pranksome hues, 
Aloft in air aspires the stem ; 

Tlie glittering leaves inhale the dews 
But fruits are not concealed in them. 

From the small kernel’s undiscerned repose 
The oak that lords it o’er the Forest grows. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL EGOIST. 

Hast thou the infant seen that yet, unknowing of the love 
Which warms and cradles, calmly sleeps the mother’s heart above — 
Wandering from arm to arm, until the call of passion wakes. 

And glimmering on the conscious eye — the world in glory breaks ? — 
And hast thou seen the mother there her anxious vig^l keep. 

Buying with love that never sleeps the darling’s happy sleep ? 

With her own life she fans and feeds that weak life's trembling rays. 
And with the siveeiness of the care, the care itself repays. 

And dost thou Nature then bla^heme — that, both the child and mother 
Each unto each unites, the while the one doth need the ether?— 

All sdf'Sufficing wilt thou from that lovely circle stand— 

That creature still to creature links in faith’s familiar band ? 

Ah ! dar’st thou, poor one, from the rest thy lonely self estrange ? 

Eternal Power itself is but all powers in interchange J 
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“ 'rhink’st thou I build on woman’s vow, 

Unstable as the tide? ^ 

Too well the flatterer’s Hps allureth — 

On firmer ground my foith endureth ; 

The Count Von Savem’s wife unto 
No smooth seducer comes to woo ! ” 

“ Right quoth the other—" and your scorn 
The fool enow the fool diastises, 

Who though a simple vassal bom, 

Himself so highly prizes ; 

Who buoys his heart with rash desires. 

And to the Dame he serves aspires.” 

“How!” cried the Count, and trembled — “How 1 
Of One who lives, then, spcakest thou?” 

“ Surely ; can that to all revealed 
Se all unknown to you? 

Yet, from your ear if thus concealed. 

Let me be silent too.” 

Out burst the Count, with gasping breath, 

“ Fool— fool I— thou speak°st the words of death ! 

What brain has dared so bold a sin ? ” 

My lord, I spoke of Fridolin ! 

“ His face is comely to behold ” — 

He adds — then paused with art. 

The Count grew hot — ^the Count grew cold— 

The words had pierced his heart. 

“ My gracious master sure must see 
That only in her eyes lives he ; 

Behind your board he stands imheeding, 

Close by her chair— hb passion feeding. 

” And then the rhymes ...” “The rhymes ! ” “ The same— 
Confessed the frantic thought.” 

“ Confessed ! ” “ Ay, and a mutual flame 
The foolish boy besought ! 

No doubt the Countess, soft and tender, 

Forbore the lines to you to render, , . . 

And I repent the babbling word 

That ’scaped my lips — What ails my lord?” 

Straight to a wood, in scorn and sham^ 

Away Count Savem rode — 

Where, in the soaring fomace-flame, 

The molten iron glowed. 

Here, late and early, still the brand 
Kindled the smiths, vdth crafty hand ; 

The bellows heave and the sparkles fly, 

As if th^ would mdt down the mountains high. 

Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, 

In interleagued endeavour ; 

The mill-wheel, whirled amidst the wave, 

Rolb on for aye and ever — 

Here, day and night, resounds the clamour. 

While measured beats the heaving hammer ; 

And, suppled in that ceaseless storm. 

Iron to iron stamps a form. 
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It was the Harvest’s merry reign, 

The scythe was busy in the grain, 

One clerkly hand the rites require 
To serve the mass and aid the choir. 

At once tlie^ood resolve he takes. 

As sacristan to serve : 

“ No halt,” quoth he, “the footstep makes, 
That doth but heavenward swerve ! ” 

So, on the priest, with humble soul, 

He hung the dngulum and stole, 

And eke prepares each holy thing 
To the high mass administ’ring. 

Now, as the ministrant, before 
The priest he took his stand ; 

Now towards the altar moved, and bore 
The mass'book in his hand. 

Kightward, leftward kneeleth he, 

Watchful every sign to see ; 

Tinkling, as the sanctus fell, 

Thrice at each holy name, the bell. 

Now the meek priest, bending lowly. 

Turns unto the solemn shrine, 

And with lifted hand and holy, 

^ears Cde cross cfiVihe. 

While the clear bell, lightly swinging, 

That boy-sacristan is nnging 

Strike their breasts, and down indining, 

Kneel the crowd, the symbol signing. 

Still in every point excelling, 

With a qui<» and nimble art- 
Every custom in that dwelling 
Knew the hoy by heart ! 

To the dose he tarried thu^ 

Till Vobisctim Dominus : 

To the crowd inclines the priest, 

And the crowd have signed — and ceased ! 

Now back in its appointed place. 

His footsteps but delay 
To range each symbol-sign of grace — 

Then forward on his way. 

So, conscience calm, he lightly goes ; 
Before his steps the furnace ^lows^ 

His lips, the while (the count completing) 
Twelve paternosters slow-repeating. * 

He gained the forge— the smiths surveyed 
As there they grimly stand : ’ 

"How fares it, friends? — ^have ye obeyed, i* 
He cried, “my lord’s command?” 

“Ho ! ho ! ” they shout and ghastly grin^ 
And point the furnace-throat within : 

With zeal and heed, we did the deed — 
The master’s praise, the servants’ meed.” 
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Ask not why I, alone on earth, 

Am sad in life’s young time ; 

To all the rest are hope and mirth 
"When spring renews its prime. 

Alas ! the music Nature makes, 

In thousand songs of gladness — 

"While charming all around me, wakes 
My heavy heart to sadness. 

'* Ah ! vain to me the joys that break 
From Spring, voluptuous are ; 

For only One ’tis mine to seek — 

The Near, yet ever Far 1 
I stretch my arms, that shadoW'Shape 
In fond embrace to hold ; 

Still doth the shade the clasp escape — 

The heart is nnconsoled I 

Come forth, fair Friend, come forth below, 

And leave thy lofty hall, 

The fairest flowers the spring can know 
In thy dear lap shall fall ! 

Clear glides the brook in silver rolled. 

Sweet carols fill the air ; 

The meanest bat bath space to bold 
A happy loving Pair 1 ” 

TO THE IDEAL. 

[To appreciate the beauty of this poeiu'-the reader must reinember that it preceded 
our own School'-we will not say of Egotism, but of Self-expression ; a sdiool of which 
the great Byron is the everlasting master— and in ubteh the Poet reveals the hearts of 
others, by confessing the emotions of his own. Of late years we have been overwhelmed 
with attempts at the kind of pathos which the following stanzas embody with melancholy 
tenderness— yet with manly re^gnation.^ But at the time Scbdler w’rote this degy on 
departed youth, he had the merit of onginality — a merit the greater, because the pniem 
exjnessesf eelings which almost all of us have felt in the progress of life. The only poem 
wntten before it, which it resembles, is the "Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College/' 

S r our own illustrious Gray, whom the little critics of our day seek to drorcemte. 
eautiful as the German's poem is his own language), the Englishman’s excels it.] 

Then wilt thou, with thy fancies holy — 

Wilt thou, faithless, fiy from me? 

With thy joy, thy melancholy, 

Wilt thou thus relentless flee ? 

0 Golden Time, O Human May, 

Can nothing, Fleet One, thee restrain? 

Must thy sweet river glide atvay 
Into the eternal Ocean-Main? 

The suns serene are lost and vanished 
That wont the path of youth to gild, 

And all the fait Ideals banished 
From that wild heart they whrlome filled. 

Gone the divine and sweet believing 
In dreati^ which Heaven itself unfurled I 
What godlike shapes have years bereaving 
Swept from this real work-day world ! 

As once, with tearful passion fired, 

The Cyprian Sculptor clasped the stone, 
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Till the cold cheeks, delight inspired, 

Blushed — to sweet life the mnrbic grown: 
So youth’s desire for Nature !— round 
The Statue, so my arms I wreathed, 

Ti)} uvrmth .wd lih in mine it foand, 

And breath that poets breathe— it breathed ; 

With my own burning thoughts it burned ; 

Its .^'ilencc stirred to speech divine ; — * 

Its lips my glowing kiss returned— 

Its heart in beating answered mine I 
IIow fair was then the flower— the tree !— 
How silvcr*swect the fountain’s fail I 
Tlic soulless had a soul to me ! 

My life its own life lent to all I 

The Universe of things seemed swelling, 
niic panting heart to burU its bound, 

And w’andcring Fancy found a dwelling 
In over)' shape— thought — deed, and sound. 
Germed in the mystic buds, reposing, 

A whole creation slumbered mute, 

Alas, when from the buds unclosing, 

How scant .and blighted sprung the fruit J 

How happy in his dreaming error, 

His own gay valour for his wing, 

Of not one care as yet in terror, 

Did Youth upon his journey spring ; ^ 

Till floods of balm, through air’s dominion. 
Bore upward to the faintest star— 

For never aught to that bright pinion 
Could dwell too high, or spread loo ftir. 

Though laden uith delight, how lightly 
, The w.andercr heavcnw.ai^ still could soar, 
And aye the ways of life how brightly. 

Tlic airy Pageant danced befoic 1 — 

Love, showering gifts (life’s sweetest) down, 
Fortune, with golden gailands gay, 

And Fame, with starbeams for a crown, 

And Truth, whose dwelling is the Day, 

Ah J midway soon lost evermore. 

Afar the blithe companions stray; 

In vain their faithless steps explore, 

As one by one, they glide away. 

Fleet Fortune was the first escaper— 

The thirst for >visdom lingered yet 5 
But doubts with many a gloomy vapour 
The sun-shape of the Truth beset I 

The holy crown which Fame was wreathing, 
Behold I the mean man’s temples wor^ 

And but for one short spring-day bfeatliiug, 
Bloomed Love — the Beautiful — no metre 1 
And ever stiller yet, and ever 
The barren path more lonely lay, 

Till scarce from waning Hope could quiver 
A glance along the gloomy way. 
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Who, loving, lingered yet to guide me, 

When all her boon companions fled, 

Who stands consoling yet beside me, 

And follows to the Honse of Dread ? 
Thine, Friendship — thine the hand so tend 
Thine the balm dropping on the wound, 
Thy task, the load more light to render, 

O ! earliest sought and soonest found ! — 

And Thou, so pleased, with her uniting, 

To charm the soul-storm into peace, 

Sweet TOIL, in toil itself delighting, 

That more it laboured, less could cease, 
Though but by grains thou aid’st the pile 
The vast Eternity uprears, 

At least thou strik’st from Time the while 
Life’s debt— the minutes, days and years.^ 


PHILOSOPHERS. 

To learn what gives to every thing 
The form and life which we survey, 

The law by which the Eternal King 
Moves all Creation’s ordered ring, 

And keeps it from decay — 

When to great Doctor Wiseman we go — 

If helped not out by Fichtes Ego — 

All from his brain that we can delve, 

Is this sage answer — '* Ten’s not Twelve,” * 

The snow can chill, the Are can bum, 

Men when they walk on two feet go ; 

A sun in Heaven all eyes discern — 

This through the senses we may learn, 

Noi go to school to know ! 

But the profounder student sees, 

That that which bums — will seldom freeze ; 

And can instruct the astonished hearer, 

How moisture moisteiK — light makes clearer. 

\ Though the Idealimages of youth forsake us, the Ideal itself still remains to the Poet. 
It is his task and his companion— unlike the Phantasies of Fortune, Fame, and Love, the 
Phantasies of the IdjEal are imperishable \yhile, as the occupation of life, It pays off 
the debt of Time, as the exalter of life it contributes to the Building of Eternity. 

’ " Wenn Ich nichtdrauf ihm helfe 
(Er heisst : zehn isl mcht rwolfe.*') 

If the Ich in the text is correctly printed with a capital initial, the intention of Schiller 
must apparently^be to ridicule the absolute Ego of Fichte — a philosopher whom he else- 
'nherc treats with very little ceremon}— and thus Hoffmeister seems to inteipret the 
meaning. Heinnehs, on the other hand, quoting the passage without the captmj initial, 
assumes the satire to be directed against the first great taw of logic, which logicians call 
the Principle of Contiadiction,— -viz., that it is impossible for a thing to be and not to be at 
the same time ; or, as Schiller expresses it, that it is impossible for ten to be both ten and 
twelve ; a ttuth which is obs-ious to all men, and which, precisely because it is obvious to 
.*i11 men, Philosophets can state and explain. According to this interpretation, the sense 
of the translation is not correctly given, and Schiller seems rather to say, '* I should call 
that man exceedingly clever who could explain to me the great law of the Universe, it 1 
did not first explain it to him saying it is this. Ten is not Twelve—* r., No philosopher 
can tell a plain man anything about a profound principle, which any plain man could not 
just as well have told to the Philosopher. 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

Water, the calm one, 

Embraces the Whole, 

Drops from the spirit 
Pour quick’ning within ; 

Life but its life from 
The spirit can win. 

Haste, while it gloweth, 

Your vessels to bring ; 

The wave has but virtue 
Drunk hot from the spring 1 


PUNCH SONG. 

TO BE SUNG IN THE NORTH, 

On the free southern hills 
Where the full summers shine, 

Nature quickened by sunlight^ 
Gives birth to the vine I 

Her work the Great Mother 
Conceals from the sight, 

Untmcked is the Jabour, 
Unfathomed the might. 

As the child of the sunbeam. 

The wine leaps to-day, 

From the tun springs the crystal, 
A fountain at play. 

All the senses it gladdens, 

Gives Hope to the breast ; 

To grief a soft balsam. 

To life a new sest. 

Put, our zone palely gildiug, 

The Sun of the North, 

From the leaves it scarce tinteth 
No fruit ripens forth. 

Yet life will ne'er freely 
Life’s gladness resign : 

Our vales know no vineyard — 
Invent we a nine! 

But wan the libation. 

In truth must appear ; 

Living Nature alone gives 
The bright and. the clear 1 

Yet draw from the dim fount, 
The Waters of Mirth ! 

Foi Heaven gave us Art, 

The Prometheus of Earth. 

Wherever strength reacheth, 
What kingdoms await her t 

From the Old, the New shaping, 
Ar^ ay — a Creator ! — 
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The Element^ 

The glow of a god. 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLA YS, 

The wheelers’ heavy plod behind him. 

But doubly speeds the task assigned him ; 

Till, with tall crest, he snuffs the heaven, 

Spurns the dull road so smooth and even. 

True the impetuous instinct to, 

Field, fen, and bog, he scampers through. 

The frenzy seems to catch the team ; 

The driver tugs, the travellers scream. 

O’er ditch, o’er he^e, splash, dash, and crash on, 
Ne’er farmer flew in such a fashion. 

At last, all batteted, bruised and broken, 

(Poor Hodge’s state may not be spoken,) 
Waggon, and team, and travellers stop. 

Perched on a mountain’s steepest top ! 

Exceeding sore, and mudr perplext, 

‘T fegs,” the farmer cries, “ what next? 
niis helter-skelter sport will never do, 

But break him in I’ll yet endeavour to ; 

Let’s see if work and starving diet 
Can’t tame the monster into quiet ! ” 

The proof was made, and save us ! if in 
Three days you’d seen the hippogriffin, 

You’d scarce the noble beast have known, 

Starved duly down to skin and bone. 

Cries Hodge, rejoiced, “ I have it now, 

Bring out my ox, he goes to plough.” 

So said, so done, and droll the tether, 

Winged horse, slow ox, at plough together I 
The unwilling griffin strains his might 
One last strong struggle yet for flight ; 

In vain, for well inured to labour, 

Plods sober on his heavy neighbour, 

And forces, inch by inch, to creep, 

The hoofs that love the air to sweep; 

Until, ^vorn out, the eye grou’s dim. 

The sinews fail the foundered limb, 

The god-steed droops, the strife is past, 

He writhes amidst the mire at last I 
“Accursed brute ! ” the fanner cries; 

And, while he bawls, the cart-whip plies, 

“All use it seems you think to shirk, 

So fierce to run — so dull to work ! 

My twenty pounds! — Not worth a pin ! 
Confound the rogue who took me in 1 ” 

He vents his wrath, he plies bis thong, 

When lo ! there gaily comes along, 

Wiih looks of light and locks of yellow. 

And lute in hand, a buxom fellow ; 

Through the bright clusters of his hair 
A golden circlet glistens fair. 

“What’s this — a wondrous yoke and pleasant?” 
Cries out the stranger to the peasant. 

‘*The bird and ox thus leashw together— 
Come, prithee, just unbrace the tether: 

But let me mount him for a minute — 

That beast!— you’ll see how much is in it.” 
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SCHILLERS S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

Love's fruits hang over Danger’s gulf, 

By danger made more sweet. 

Alone on Sestos' rocky tower, 

Where upward sent in stormy shower, 

The whirling waters foam, — 

Alone the maiden sits, and eyes 
The cliffs of fait Abydos rise 
Afar— her lover’s home. 

Oh, safely thrown from str.md to strand, 

No bridge can love to love convey ; 

No boatman shoots from yonder shorev 
Yet Love has found the way. — 

That Love, which could the Labyrinth pierce 
Which nerves the weak, and curbs the fierce^ 
And wings with wit the dullj— 
lliat Love which o’er the furrowed land 
Bowed — tame beneath young Jason’s hand — 
The fieiy-snorting Bull ! 

Yes, Styx itself, that nine-fold flows, ' 

Has Love, the fearless, ventured o’er, 

And back to daylight home the bride. 

From Pluto’s dreary shore ! 

What marvel then that wind and wave, 
Leander doth but burn to brave. 

When Love, that goads him, guides I 
Still when the day, with fainter glimmer, 
Wanes pale— he leaps, the daring swimmer, 
Amid the darkening tides ; 

With luster arms he cleaves the waves, 

And strives for that dear strand afar ; 
Where high from Hero’s lonely tower 
Lone streams the Beacon-star. 

In vain his blood the wave may chill, 

These tender arms can waim it still — 

And, weary if the nay, 

By many a sweet embrace, above 
All earthly boons — can liberal Iajvc 
T he Lover’s toil repay, 

Until Aurora breaks the dream. 

And warns the Loiterer to depart — 

Back to the ocean’s icy bed, 

Scared from that loving heart. 

So thirty suns have sped their flight — 

Still in that theft of sweet delight 
Exult the happy pair ; 

Caress will never pall caress, 

And joys that gods might envy, bless 
The single bride-night there. 

Ah ! never he has rapture known, 

Who has not, where the waves are driven 
Upon the fearful shores of Hell, 

Plucked fruits that taste of Heaven 1 
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HERO AND AND LEANDER, 

Now changing in their Season are, 

The Morning and the Hesper Star 
Nor see those happy eyes 
The leaves that withering droop and fall 
Nor hear, when, fiom its northern hall, 

The neighbouring Winter sighs j 
Or, if they see, the shortening days 
But'^scein to them to close in kindness ; 

For longer joys, in lengthening nights, 

They thank the heaven in blindness. 

It is the time, when Night and Day, 

In equal scales contend for sway^ 

Lone, on her rocky steep, 

Lingers the girl with wistful eyes 
That watch the sun-steeds down the skies, 
Careering towards the deep. 

Lulled lay the smooth and silent sea, 

A mirror in translucent calm, 

The breeze, along that crystal realm, 
Unmurmuiing, died in balm. 

In wanton swarms and blithe array, 

The merry dolphins glide and play 
Amid the silver waves. 

In grtiy and dusky troops are seen, 

The hosts that serve the Ocean-Queen, 
Upborne from coral caves : 

They — only they—have witnessed love 
To rapture steal its secret way t 
And Hecate^ sealed the only lips 
That could the tale betray ! 

She marks in joy the lulled water, 

And Seslos, thus thy tender daughter, 
Soft-flattering, woos the sea ! 

“ Fair god — and canst thou then betray? 

No ! falsehood dwells witli them that say 
That falsehood dwells with thee I 
Ah ! faithless is the race of man, 

And harsh a father’s heart can prove; 

But thee, the gentle and the mild, 

The grief of love can move ! 

“ Within these hated walls of stone, 

Should I, repining, mourn alone, 

And fade in ceaseless care, 

But thou, though o’er thy giant tide. 

Nor bridge may span, nor boat may glide. 
Dost safe my lover bear. 

And darksome is thy solemn deep, 

And fearful is Ihy roaring wave ; 

But wave and deep are won by love — 

Thou smilest on the brave 1 

1 This notes the time of ycar-not the time of day-viz., about the 23rd 
•HoFFMKISTEn. ,,, __ 

® Hecate, .is the mysterious Goddess of Nature.— Hoffmcister. 


September. 
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“ Nor vainlyi Sovereign of the Sea, 

Did Eros send his shafts to thee : 

What time the Ram of Cold, 

Bright Helle, with her brother bore, 
Hawsdired the \r£v<es she wandered 
How stirred thy deeps of old I 
Swift, by the maiden’s charms subdued, 

Thou cam’st from out the gloomy wav^s, 
And, in thy mighty arms, she sank 
Into ihy bridal caves. 

A goddess with a god, to keep 
In endless youth, beneath the deep, 

Her solemn ocean-court I 
And still she smooths thine angry tides, ^ 
Tames thy wild h^t, and favouring guides 
The sailor to the port ! 

Beautiful Helle, bright one, hear 
Thy lone adoring suppliant pray ! 

And guide, O goddess — guide my love 
Along the wonted way ! ” 

Now twilight dims the water’s flow. 

And from the tower the beacon’s glow 
Waves flickering o’er the main. 

Ah, where athwart the dismaf stream, 

Shall shine the beacon’s faithful beam 
The lover’s eye shall strain 1 
Hark 1 sounds moan threat'ning from afar>~ 
From heaven the blessed stars are goiie — 
More darkly swells the rising sea — 

The tempest labours on 1 

Along the ocean’s boundless plains 
Lies Night — in torrents rushed the rains 
From the dark-bosomed cloud — 

Red lightning skins the panting air. 

And, loosed from out their rocky lair. 

Sweep all the storms abroad. 

Huge wave on huge wave tumbling o’er, 
Tlie yawning gulf is rent asunder, 

And shows, as through an opening pall. 
Grim earth — ^the ocean under I 

Poor maiden ! bootless wail or vow — 

“ Have mercy, Jove— be gracious, Thou ! 

Dread prayer was mine before 1 
What if the gods have heard — and he, 

Lone victim of the stormy sea. 

Now struggles to the shore I 
There’s not a sea-bird on the wave — 

Their hurrying wings the shelter seek; 
The stoutest ship the storms have proved. 
Takes refuge in the creek. 

“ Ah, still that heart, which oft has bruved 
The danger where the daring saved, 
liove lureth o’er the sea ; — 

For many a vow at parting mom, 
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HERO AND LEANDER, 

1 hat nought but death should btir return, 
Breathed those dear lips to me ; 

And whiiled around, the while I weep, 

^ Amid the storm that rides the wave, 
The giant gulf is grasping down 
'I'hc rash one to the grave ! 

False Ponlus ! and the calm I hailed, 
The awaititig murder darkly veiled-' 
The lulled pellucid flow, 

The smiles in which thou wert arrayed, 
"Were but the snares that Love betrayed 
To Ihy false realm below I 
Now in the midway of the main, 

Return relcntles^y forbidden, 

Thou loosenest on the path beyond 
The horrors thou hadst hidden.’' 

Loud and more loud the tempest raves, 

In thunder break the mountain waves, 
\Vhite foaming on the rock — 

No ship that ever swept the deep 
Its ribs of gnarled oak could keep 
Unshattered by the shock. 

Dies in the blast the guiding torch 
To light the straggler to the strand; 
’Tis death to battle with the wave, 

And death no less to land I 

On Venus, daughter of the seas. 

She calls the tempest to appease — 

To each wild-shrieking wind 
Along the ocean-desert borne, 

‘ She vows a steer with golden horn— 

Vain vow — relentless wind I 
On every goddess of the deep, 

On all the gods in heaven that be, 

She calls— to soothe in calm, awhile, 

The tempest-laden seal 

" Hearken the anguish of my cries I 
From thy green halls, arise— arise, 
Leucothoe the divine ! 

Who, in the barren main afar 
Oft on the storm-beat mariner 
Dost gently-saving shine. 

Oh, reach to him thy mystic veil, 

To which the drowning clasp may cling, 
And safely from that roaring grave, 

To shore my lover bring P* 

And now the savage winds are hushing, 
And o’er the arch^ horizon, blushing, 
Day’s chariot gleams on highl 
B.ick to their wonted channels rolled, 

In crystal calm the waves behold— 

One smile on sea and sky 1 
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AU softly breaks the rippling tidcj 
Low-nnirmuring on the rocky land, 

And playful wavelets gently float 
A Corpse upon the strand I 

'Tis he ! — ^who ev*n in death would still 
Not fail the sweet vow to fulfil ; 

She looks — sees — knows him there I 
From her pale lips no sorrow speaks. 

No tears glide down the hueless cheeks, 

Cold— numbed in her despair — 

She looked along the silent deep, 

She looked upon the bright’iiing heaven, 

Till to the marble face the soul 
Its light sublime had given ! 

“ Ye solemn Powers men shrink to name, 

Your might is here, your rights ye claim — 

Yet think not 1 repine ; 

Soon closed my coarse ; yet I can bless 
The life that brought me happiness— 

The fairest lot was mine ! 

Living have I thy temple served, 

Thy consecrated priestess been— 

My last glad offering now receive 
Venus, thou mightiest queen ! ” 

Flashed the white robe along the aNf 
And from the tower that beetled there 
She sprang into the wave ; 

Roused from his throne beneath the Waste, 

Those holy forms the god embraced-^ 

A god Himself their grave 1 
Pleased wdth his prey, he glides along~ 

More blithe the murmured music seems, 

A gush from unexhausted urns 
His Everlasting Streams 1 

THE PLAYING INFANT. 

Play on thy molhet^s bosom, Babe, for in that holy isle 
The error cannot find thee yet, the grieving, nor the guile ; 

Pleld in thy mother’s arms above Life’s dark and troubled wave. 

Thou look&t with thy fearless smile upon the floating grave. 

Play, loveliest Innocence !— Thee, yet Arcadia ijircles round, 

A charm^ power for thee has set the lists of faity ground ; 

Each gleesome impulse Nature now can sanctioti and befriend, 

Nor to that willing heart as yet the Duty and the End. 

Play, for the haggard Labour soon will come to seize its prey, 

Alas ! when Duty grows thy law— Enjoyment fades away ! 

CASSANDRA. 

[There is iwace bcttieen the Greeks and Trojans— Achilles b to wed Potyxcna. Priam's 
daughter. On entenit^ the Temple, he is shot through his only vulnerable part by Paris, 
me time of the following poem is during the {oyoiis prepaiatiohs for Uie marriage.] 

Ant) mirth was in the halls of Troy, 

Before her towers and temples fell* 

High pealed the choral hymns of joy, 

Melodious to the golden shell. 



CASSANDRA. 


The wear)* had reposed from slaughter— 
Tlic eye forgot the tear it 'ihed ; 

Tlii'? day King Priam’s lovely daughter 
Sliall great Pelidcs wed ! 

Adorned u-ith laurel boughs, thej' come, 
Crowd after ciowd— the way divine, 
Where fanes are dccltcd—for gods the home' 
Aud^ to the Thymhrian’s ^ solemn shrine. 
Tlic wild Bacchantic joy is madd’ning 
The thoughtless host, the fearless guest ; 
And there, the unheeded heart is sadd'ning 
One solitaiy breast ! 

Unjoyous in the joyful throng, 

Alone, and linking life with none, 

Apollo's laurel groves among, 

The still Cassandra wandered on ! 

Into the forest’s deep recesses 
Tlie solemn Prophet-Maiden passed, 

And, scornful, from her loosened tresses, 

The sacred fillet cast ! 

“To all, Us arms doth Mirth unfold, 

And every heart foregoes its cares — 

And Hope is busy in the old — 

The bridal-robe my sister Avears-— 

And I alone, alone am WTeping ; 

The sweet delusion mocks not me— 
Around these walls destruction sweeping, 
More near and near I sec 1 

“ A torch before my vision glows, 

But not in Hymen’s hand it shines, 

A flame that to the w'clkin goes, 

But not from holy ofTering-shrines ; 

Glad hands the banquet arc preparing, 

And near, and near the halls of state 
I hear the god that comes unsparing, 

I hear the steps of Fate. 

“And men my prophet-wail deride ! 

The solemn sorrow dies in scorn ; 

And lonely in the waste, I hide 
The tortured hcait that w'ould forewarn. 
Amidst the happy, unregarded, 

Mocked by their fearful joy, I trod ; 

Oh, dark to me the lot .awarded, 

Thou evil Pythian god ! 

" Thine oracle, in rain to be, 

Oil, wherefore am I thus consigned 
With eyes that every truth must see. 

Lone in the City of the Blind ? 

Cursed w'ith the anguish of a power 
To view the fates I may not thrall. 

The hovering tenipc't still must lower— 

The horror must befall ! 

I Apollo, 
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“ Boots it the veil to lift, and give 
To sight the frowning fates beneath? 

For error is the life we live. 

And, oh, our knowledge is but death 1 
Take back the clear and awful juiiror. 

Shut from mine eyes the blood-red glare ; 
Tliy truth is but a gift of terror 
When mortal lips declare. 

“ My blindness give to me once more^ 

The gay dim senses that rejoice ; 

The Past’s delighted songs are o’er 
For lips that speak a Prophet’s voice. 

To me the future thou hast granted ; 

I miss the moment from the chain — 

The happy Present-Hour enchanted ! 

Take back thy gift again I 

“ Never for me the nuptial wreath 
The odour-breathing hair shall twine ; 

My heavy heart is bowed beneath 
The service of thy dreary shrine. 

My youth was but by tears corroded, — 

My sole familiar is my pain, 

Each coming ill my heart foreboded. 

And feft it first — in vain i 

“ How cheerly sports the careless mirth, — 
The life that loves, around I see ; 

Fair youth to pleasant thoughts give birth — 
The heart is only sad to me. 

Not for mine eyes the young spring gloweth. 
When earth her happy feast-day keeps ; 
The charm of life who ever knoweth 
That looks into the deeps? 

” Wrapt in thy bliss, my sister, thine 
The heart’s inebriate rapture-springs ; — 
Longing with bridal arms to twine 
The bravest of the Grecian kings. 

High swells the joyous bosom, seeming 
Too narrow for its world of love, 

Nor envies, in its heaven of dreaming. 

The heaven of gods above! 

“ I too might know the soft control 
Of one the longing heart could choose. 
With look which love illumes with soul^ 
The look that supplicates and woos. 

And sweet with him, wheie love presiding 
Prepares our hearth, to go — but, dim, 

A Stygian shadow, nightly gliding, 

Stalks between me and him ! 


“ Forth from the grim funereal shore. 

The Hell- Queen sends her ghastly bands ; 


1 '* Every^vhere,” says Hoffracister truly, Schiller exalts Ideal Belief over real wisdom • 
everywhere this modem, Apo, tie of Christianity advocates that Ideal. whiVh erists^n 
Ufc " &c against the wisdom of worldly intellect, the barren experience of 
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THE VICTORY FEAST 

. Where’er I turn— behind— before— 

Dumb in my path— a Spectre stands J 
Wherever gayliest, youth assembles— 

I see the shades in horror clad, 

Amidst Hell’s ghastly People trembles 
One soul for ever sad ! 

“ I see the steel of Murder gleam— 

I see the Murderer’s glowing eyes — 

To right— to left, one gory stream— 

One circling fate— my flight defies 1 
I may not turn my gaze— all seeing, 

Foreknowing all, I dumbly stand— 

To close in blood my ghastly being 
In the far strangers' land i " 

Hark ! while the sad sounds murmur round, 

Hark, from the Temple-porch, the cries !— 

A wild, confused, tumultuous sound 1— 

Dead the divine Peiides lies ! 

Grim Discord rears her snakes devouring — 

The last departing god hath gone 1 
And, ivombed in chad, the thunder, loirerhtg. 

Hangs black on Ilion. 

Note,— upon this poem, Madame de Stae] makes the following just and striking 
criticism {UAllmagne, Part II. c. 13) : "One sees in this ode, the curse infliclcd on a 
mortal by the prescience of a god. Is not the grief of the prophetess that of all who 
possess a superior intellect with an impassioned heart? Under a shape wholly poetic, 
Schiller has embodied an idea grandly moral— viz , that the true genius (that pi the 
sentiment) is a victim to itp:ir, even when spared by others. There are no nuptials for 
Cassandra : not that she is insensible—not tlat she is disdained, but the clear penetration 
of her soul passes in an instant both life and death, and can only repose in Heaven." 


THE VICTORY FEAST. 

fin this lyric, Schiller had a notion of raising the popular social song from the prosaic 
vulgarity common to it— into a higher and more epic dignity.] 

The Stately walls of Troy had sunken, 

Her towers and temples strewed the sol! ; 

The sons of Hellas, victory-drunken, 

Richly laden with the spoil. 

Are on their lofty barks reclined 
Along the Hellespontine strand 
A gleesome freight the favouring wind 
Shall bear to Greece’s glorious land 
And gleesome chaunt the choral strain, 

As towards the household altars, now, 

Eich bark inclines the painted prow— 

For Home shall smile again ! 

And there the Trojan women, weeping, 

Sit ranged in many a lengtli’ning rotv; 

Their heedless locks, dishevelled, sweeping 
Adotvn the wan cheeks worn with woe. 

No festive sounds that peal along. 

Their mournful dirge can overwhelm ; 

Through hymns of joy one sorrowing song 
Commingled, wails the mined realm. 
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" Farewell, beloved shores ! ” it said, 

“ From home afar behold us tom, 

By foreign lords as captives borne — 

Ah, happy are the dead 1 ” 

And Calcbas, while the altars blaze, 

Invokes the high gods to their feast ! 

On Pallas, mighty or to raise 
Or shatter cities, called the Priest — 

And Him, who wreathes around the land 
The girdle of his watery world, 

And Zeus, from whose almighty hand 
The terror and the bolt are hurled. 

Success at last awards the crown — 

The long and weary war is past ; 

Time's destined circle ends at last — 

And fall’n the Mighty Town 1 

The Son of Atreus, king of men. 

The muster of the hosts surveyed, 

How dwindled from the thousands, when 
Along Scamander first arrayed ! 

With sorrow and the cloudy thought. 

The Great King’s stately look grew dim — 

Of all the hosts to Ilion brought. 

How few to Greece return with him I 
Still let the song to gladness call, 

For those who yet their homes shall greet 1 
For them the blooming life is sweet : 
Return is not for all ! 

Nor all who reach their native land 
May long the joy of welcome feel — 

Beside the household gods may stand 
Grim Murder \vith awaiting steel ; 

And they who ’scape the foe, may die 
Beneath the foul familiar glaive. 

Thus He' to whose prophetic eye 
Her light the wise Minerva gave : — 

** Ah ! blest whose hearth, to memory true. 
The goddess keeps unstained and pure— 
For woman's guite is deep and sure, 

And Falsehood loves the New ! ” 

The Spartan eyes his Helen’s charms, 

By fhe best blood of Greece recaptured ; 

Round that fair form his glowing arms — 

(A second bridal) — ^wreathe enraptured. 

" Woe waits the work of evil birth — 

Revenge to deeds unblest is given ! 

For watchful o'er the things of earth. 

The eternal Coundl-Halls of Heaven. 

Yes, ill shall ever ill repay— 

Jove to the impious hands that stain 
The Altar of Man’s Hearth, again 
The doomer’s doom shall weigh ! ” 

1 Ulysses. 



THE VICTORY FEAST 

“ Well they; leservetl for joy to-day," 

Cried out Oileus’ valiant son, 

“ May laud tlie favouring gods who sway 
Our earth, their easy thtones upon ; 

With careless hands they mete our doom, 
Our woe or welfare Hazard gives— 
Patroclus slumbers in the tomb, 

And all unharmed Thersites lives. 

If Fate, then, showers without a choice 
The lots of luck and life on all, 

Let him on whom the prize may fall — 
Let him who lives— rejoice ! 

“ Yes, war will still devour the best !— 
Brother, remembered in this hour I 
His shade should be in feasts a guest. 
Whose form was in the strife a tower! 
What time our ships the Trojan filed, 

Thine arm to Greece the safety gave — 
The prize to which thy soul aspired. 

The crafty wrested from the brave,^ 

Peace to thine ever-holy rest — 

Not thine to fall before the foe I 
Ajax alone laid Ajax low : 

Ah— wrath destroys the best I ” 

To his dead sire— (the Dorian king)— 

The bright-haired Pyixhus ® pours the wine 
“ O’er every lot that life can bring, 

My soul, great Father, prizes thine. 
Whate’er the goods of earth, of all, 

The highest and the holiest— Fame I 
For when the Form in dust shall fall, 

O’er dust triumphant lives the Name ! 
Biave Man, thy light of glory never 
Shall fade, while song to man shall last ; 
The Living soon from earth are passed, 
‘The Dead— endure for ever!”’ 


“ Since all are mute to mourn and praise 
In Victory’s hour, the vanquished Man— 
Be mine at least one voice to raise 
For Hector,” Tydeus’ son began: 

“A Tower before his native town ; 

He stood — and fell as fall the brave. 

The conqueror Avins the blighter crown, 

The conquered has the nobler grave! 

He who brave life shall bravely close, 

For Home and Hearth, and Altar slain. 
If mourned by Friends, shall glory gain 
Out of the lips of Foes 1 ” 


1 Need we say to the general reader, that allusion is here made to the slnfe between 
Ajax and Ulysses, which h.is furnished a subject to the Greek tragic poet, who has 
depicted, more strikingly than any historian, that intense emulation for glory, and that 
mortal agony in defeat, which constituted the mam secret of the prodigious ener^ of the 
Greek character? The Tragic poet, in taking his hero from the Homenc age, endowed 
him with the feelings of the Athenian republicans he addressed. 

^ Neoptolenius, tlie son of Achilles. 
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Lo, Nestor now, whose stately age 
Through threefold lives of mortals lives 1 — 

The lauielled bowl, the kingly sage 
To Hector's tearful mother gives. 

Drink— in the draught new strength is glowing. 
The grief it bathes forgets the smart ! 

O Bacchus 1 wond'rous boons bestowing, 

Oh, how thy balsam heals the heart 1 
Drink — in tlie draught new vigour gloweth, 
The grief it bathes forgets the smart— 

And balsam to the breaking heart, 

The healing god bestoweth. 

" As Niohe, when weeping mute, 

To angry gods the a:om and prey, 

But tasted of the charmed fruit. 

And cast despair itself away ; 

So, while unto thy lips, its shore, 

This stream of life enchanted flows, 
Kemembered grief, that stung before. 

Sinks down to Lethe’s calm repose. 

So, while unto thy lips, its shore, 

The stream of life enchanted flows — 
Drowned deep in Lethe's calm repose, 

The grief that stung befoie!” 

Seized by the god, behold the daik 
And dreaming prophetess arise, 

She gazes from the lofty Bark 
Where Home’s dim vapours wrap the skies— 

“ A vapour all of human birth 
Like mists ascending, seen and gone. 

So fade Earth’s great ones from the Eanh 
And leave the changeless gods alone. 

Behind the steed that skins away : 

And on the galley’s deck — sits Care, 
To-morrow comes, and we are where? 

At least we’ll live to-day ! ” 

THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 

From Khegium to the Isthmus, long 
Hallowed to steeds and glorious song, 

Where, linked awhile in holy peace. 

Meet all the sons of martial Greece — 

Wends Ibycus— whose lips the sweet 
And ever-young Apollo fires; 

The staff supports the wanderers feet — 

The god the Poet’s soul inspires I 

Soon from the mountain-ridges high, 

The tower-croivned Corinth greets his eye ; 

In Neptune’s groves of darksome pine, 

He treads with shuddering awe divine ; 

Nought lives around him, save a swarm 
Of Cranes, that still pursued his way^ 
Lured by the South, they wheel and form 
In ominous groups their wild array. 
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How guess if tliat dread deed were done, 

By ruffian hands, or secret foes ? 

He who sees all on earth — tlie Sun — 

Alone the gloomy secret knows. 

Perchance he treads in careless peace, 

Amidst your Sons, assembled Greece— 

Hears with a smile revenge decreed — 

Gloats with fell joy upon the deed — 

His steps the avenging gods may mock 
Within the very Temple’s wall, 

Or mingle with the crowds that flock 
To yonder solemn scenic^ hall. 

Wedged close, and serried, swarms the crowd — 
Beneath the weight the walls are bowed — 
Thitherwards streaming far, and wide, 

Broad Hellas flows in mingled tide — 

A tide like that whidi heaves the deep _ 

When hollow-sounding, shoreward driven ; 
On, wave on wave, the thousands sweep 
Till arching, row on row, to heaven ! 

The tribes, the nations, who shall lume, 

That guest'hke, there assembled came ? 

From Theseus’ town^ from Aulis’ strand — 

From Phods, from the Spartans’ land — 

From Asia’s wave-divided clime, 

The Isles that gem the iEgman Sea, 

To hearken on that Stage Sublime, 

The Dark Choir’s mournful melody ! 

True to the awful lites of old, 

In long and measured strides, behold 
The Chorus from the hinder ground, 

Face the vast circle’s solemn round. 

So this World’s women never strode, 

Their race from Mortals ne’er began, 

Gigantic, from their grim abode, 

TTiey tower above the Sons of Man ! 

Across their loins the dark robe clinging, 

In fleshless hands the torches swinging, 

Now to and fro, with dark red glow — 

No blood that lives the dead cheeks know ! 
Where flow the locks that woo to love 
On human temples — ghastly dwell 
The serpents, coiled the brow above, 

And the green asps with poison swell. 

Thus circling, horrible, whhin 

That space— doth their dark hymn begin, 

And round the sinner as they go. 

Cleave to the heart their words of woe. 
Dismally wails, the senses chilling, 

The hymn — the Furies’ solemn song ; 

And froze the very marrow thrilling 
As rolled the gloomy sounds along. 

* The theatre. 
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And \\’eal to him — ^from crime secure— 

Who Jceeps Jiis soul as chUdhood^s pure ; 

Life’s path lie roves, a wanderer free— 

We near him not— The Avengers, We ! 

But woe to him for whom we weave 
The doom for deeds that shun the light r 
Fast to the murderei’s feet we cleave, 

The feaiful Daughters of the Night. 

“ And deems he flight from us caji hide him ? 

Still on dark wings We sail beside him ! 

The murderer’s feet the snare enthrals— 

Or soon or late, to earth he falls ! 

Untiring, hounding on, we go ; 

For blood can no remorse atone 1 
On, ever— to the Shades below. 

And there — we grasp him, still our otvn ! ” 

So singing, their slow dance they wreathe, 

And stillness, like a silent death, 

Heavily there lay cold and diear, 

As if the godhead’s self were near. 

Then, tiue to those strange rites of old. 

Facing the circle’s solemn round, 

In long and measured strides — behold, 

They vanish in the hinder ground ! 

Confused and doubtful — half between 
The solemn truth and phantom scene, 

The crowd revere the Power, presiding 
O’er secret deeps, to justice guiding — 

The Unfatliomed and Inscrutable 
By whom the web of doom is spun ; 

Whose shadows in the deep heart dwell, 

Whose form is seen not in the sun I 

Just then, amidst the highest tier, 

Breaks forth a voice that starts the ear ; 

“See there— see there, Tiraotheus; 

Behold the Cranes of Ibycus ! ’’ 

A sudden darkness wraps the sky; 

Above the roofless building hover 
Di^^ swarming wings ; and heavily 
Sncep the slow Cranes— hoarse-murmuring, over I 

“ Of Ibycus? ’’—that name so dear 
Thrills through the hearts of those who hear ! 

Like wave on wave in eager seas, 

From mouth to mouth the murmur flees— 

** Of Ibycus, whom we bewail? 

The murdered one I What mean those words ? 
Who is the man— knows he the tale ? 

Why link that name with those wild birds? ” 

Questions on questions louder press— 

Like lightning flies the inspiring guess— 

Leaps every heart—" The inith we seize 
Your might is here, Eumenihes ! 
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The murderer yields Hmself confest— 

Vengeance is near — that voice the token-*- 
Ho !— him who yonder spoke, arrest !— 

And him to whom the words were spoken ! 

Scarce had the wretch the words let fall, 

Than fain their sense he would recall, 

In.vain ; those whitening lips, behold ! 

The secret have already told. 

Into their Judgment Court sublime 
The Scene is changed; — their doom is sealed ! 

Behold the dark unwitnessed Crime, 

Struck by the lightning that revealed ! 

The priacipal sources whence SchUler fans taken the story of Ibycus (which was well 
known to the ancients, and indeed gave rise to a proverb) are Suidas and Plutarch. Ibyras 
is said by some to have been the Inventor of the Sambuca or triangular Ctthera> n c 
must observe, however (though erudite investigation on such a subject were mispiacM 
here), that Athenseus and Strabo consider the Sambuca to have originated with the 
Syrians^ and this suppositim is rendered the more probable by the similarity of the Greek 
word mth the Hebrew, which in our received translation of the Bible is rendered by the 
word Sackbut The tale, in its leading Inadents, is told very faithfully by Schiller : it is 
the moral, or interior meaning, which he has heightened and idealized. Plutarch is 
contented to draw from the stcry a moral against loquacity. "It was not,” says he, “the 
Cranes that betrayed the murderers, but their own garrulity,*’ With Schiller the garrulity 
is produced by the surprise of the Conscience, which has been awakened by the Apparition 
and Song of the Funes. His own conceptions as to the efiect he desired to create are 
admirable. "It is not precisely that the Hymn of the Furies"^ (remarks the poet) " has 
rousecl the remorse of the murderer, whose exclamation betrays himself and his accomplice ; 
that was not my meaning— but it has reminded him of hU deed : his sen w is strimk with it. 
In this moment the appearance of the Cranes must take him by surprise *, he is a rude, 
dull churl, over whom ihe impulse of the moment has all power. His loud exclamation is 
natural in such circumstances." "That he feels no great remorse, in this thoughtless 
exclamation, is evident by the quick, snappish nature of it See there, see there ! ' &c.'’ 
"In any other state of mind,” observ-es Hoifmeister, "perhaps the Audience might not 
have attended to this ejaculation— but at that moment of deep inward emotion, produced 
by the representation of the fearful Goddesses, and an excited belief in their mi^t, the 
name of (he newly murdered man must have struck them as the very voice of Fate, in 
which the speaker betrayed himself." In fact, the poem is an illustration of Schiller’s own 
lines in "The Artists," written eight years before 

" Here secret Murder, pale and shuddering, sees 
Sweep o'er the stage the stem Eumenides ; 

Owns, where Ia«v fails, what powers to art belong. 

And, screened front justice, nnds its doom in song ! '* 

In the foregoing ballad Poetry (that is, the Dirge and dramatic representation of the 
Furies) acts doubly— first on the Kliirderer, next on the Audience ; it surprises the one into 
self-betrayal, it prepares in the other that state of mind in which, as by a divine instinct, 
the quick perception seizes upon the truth. In this double effect is nobly typified the 
power of Poetry on the individual and on the multitude. Rightly did Schiller resolve to 
discard frem his design whatever might seem to partake of marvellous or supernatural 
interposition. The appearance of the Cranes is purely accidental. . , , SVhatever is of 
diviner agency in the punishment of crime is found not in the outer circumstances, but in 
the heart within— the true realm in which ihe gods work their miracles. As it has been 
finely said— "The bad mnscicnce (intheCnmmal) is its own Nemesis, the good conscience 
in the Many— the audience— drags at once the bad before its forum and adjudges it." 
The history of the composition of this poem affords an instance of the exquisite nit of 
Goethe, to which it is largely indebted. In the first sketch of the ballad, it was only one 
Crane that flew over Ibycus at the time he was murdered, and moreover this was only 
mentioned at the end of the piece. But Goethe suggested the enlargement of this leading 
inadent— into "the long and broad phenomenon" of the swarm of Cranes, corresponding 
in some degree with the long and ample pageant of the Furies. Schiller at once per- 
ceived how not only the truthrulne.ss, but the grandeur, of his picture was heightened by 
this simple alteration. , . . According to Goethe’s suggestions, the swarm of (^nes were 
now introduced as the companions of Ibycus in his voyage. , . . 'ilie fine analogy betn-een 
the human wanderer and his winged^ companions, each seeking a foreign land, was dimly 
outlined. . . . And the generous criticism of the one poet finally gave its present fulness 
and beauty to the masterpiece of the other,— iJee Gwth/s CotmpQndettce with Schilhr 
Hoffmtisieri Hrinrwhs, 
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Sunk by ihe banks, awhile he weeps, 

Then raised his arms to Jove, and cried, 

"Stay thou, oh stay the madd’ning tide I 
Midway behold the swift sun sweeps, 

And, ere he sinks adown the deeps, 

If I should fail, his beams will see 
My friend’s last anguish— slain for me ! ’* 

More fierce it runs, more broad it flows, 

And wave on wave succeeds and dies — 

And houi on hour remorseless flies ; 

Despair at last to daring grows — 

Amidst the flood his form lie throws ; 

Wiih vigorous arms the roaring waves 
Cleaves — and a god that pities, saves. 

He wins the bank — ^he scours the strand, 

He thanks the god in breathless prayer ; 

When from the forest’s gloomy lair, 

^yith lagged club in nithless hand. 

And breathing muidei — ^rushed the band 
That find, in woods, their savage den, 

And savage prey in wandering men. 

What,” cried he, pale with generous fear; 

" What think to gain ye by the strife ? 

All I bear with me is my life — 

I take it to the King I” — and here 
He snaHied the club from him most near: 

And thrice he smote, and thrice his blows 
Dealt death — ^before him fly the foes ! 

The sun is glowing as a brand ; 

And feint before the parching heat. 

The strength forsakes the feeble feet ; 

“ Thou hast saved me from the robbers' hand. 
Through wild floods given the blessed land ; 

And shall the weak limbs fail me now? 

And he— Divine one, nerve me, thou ! 

Hark ! like some gracions murmur by, 

Babbles low music, silver-clear — 

The wanderer holds his breath to hear ; 

And from the rock, before his eye. 

Laughs forth the spring delight^Iy ; 

Now the sweet waves he bends him o’er, 

And the sweet waves his strength restore. 

Through the green boughs the sun gleams dying, 
O’er fields that drink the rosy beam, 

The trees’ huge shadows giant seem. 

Two strangers on the road are hieing ; 

And as they fleet beside lum flying, 

These muttered w'oids his ear dismay ; 

" Now — now the cross has claimed its prey 1 ” 

Despair his wing^ path pursues, 

The anxious terrois hound him on— 

There, redd’ning in the evening sun. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF CERES. 

It may be scarcely necessary to treat, however briefly, of the mythological le^nd on 
which this exquisite elegy is founded ; yet we venture to do so rather than that the 
forgetfulness of the reader should militateagainst his enjoyment of the poem. Proserpipe, 
according to the Homeride (for the stoij' is not without variations), when gathering 

Kif AirlnnmiQ nrPliitn TTpr fnnthpf- f’crcs* 

is restored to her Finally, Jupiter commissions Hermes to persuade Plato to render up 
his bride, who rejoins Ceres at Eleusis. Unfortunately she has swallowed a pomegranate 
seed in the Shades below, and is thus mysteriously doomed to spend one-third of the year 
with her husband in Hades, though for uie remainder of the year she ts permitted to dwell 
with Ceres and the gods. This is one of the very few mythological fables of Greece 
which can be safely interpreted into an Allegory. Prose^ine denotes the seed com one- 
third of the year below the earth : two-thirds (that is. dating from the appearance of the 
car) abose it. Schiller Im treated this ^ory with admirable and artistic beauty ; and, by 
an alteration in its symbolical character, has preserved the pathos of the external 
narrative, and heightened the beauty of the interior meaning— associating the productive 
principle of the earth with the immortality of the soul. Proserpine here is not the symbol 
of the buned seed, but the buried seed is the symbol of her - that is, of the Dead.^ The 
exquisite feelmg of this poem consoled Schiller's friend, Sophia La Roche, in her grief for 
her son’s death. 


Does pleasant Spring return once mote? 

Does Earth her happy youth regain? 

Sweet suns green hills are shining o*er ; 

Soft brooklets burst their it^c^in ; 

Upon the blue translucent river 
Laughs down an all-unclouded day, 

The winged west winds gently quiver, 

The buds are bursting from the spray ; 

While birds are blithe on every tree ; 

The Oread from the mountain-shore 
Sighs “ Lo thy flowers come back to thee — 
Thy Child, cad Mother, comes no more ! ” 

II. 

Alas ! liow long an age it seems 
Since all the Earth I wandered over, 

And vainly. Titan, tasked thy beams 
The loved — the lost one — to discover I 
Though all may seek — ^yet none can call 
Her tender presence back to me 1 
The Sun, with eyK detecting all, 

Is blind one vanished form to see. 

Hast thou, 0 Zeus, hast thou away 
From these sad arms my Daughter torn ? 
Has Pluto, from the realms of Day, 
Enamoured — to dark rivers home? 

HI. 

Who to the dismal Phantom-Strand 
The Herald of ray Grief will venture ? 

The Boat for ever leaves the Land, 

But only Shadorvs there may enter.— 

Veiled from each holier eye repose 
The realms where Midnight wraps the Dead 
And, while the Stygian River flows. 

No living footstep there may tread ! 
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No! eveiy bond is not yet riven ; 

AVe are not yet divided wholly ; 

To ns the etet^ Powers have ^ven 
A symbol language, sweet and holy. 

VIII. 

When Spring’s fair children pass away, 
AVl?en, in «ie Northwind’s icy air. 

The leaf and dower alike decay, 

And leave the nvelled branches bare. 
Then from Vertnmnus* lavish horn 
I take Life’s seeds to strew below— 

And bid the gold that germs the com 
An offering to the Styx to go 1 
Sad in the earth the seeds I lay — 

Laid at thy heart, my Child — to be 
The mournful tokens which convqr 
My sorrow and my love to Thee ! 

IX. 

But, when the Hours, in measured dance, 
The happy smile of Spring restore, 

Rife in the Sun>god’s golden glance 
The buried Dead revive once morel 
The germs that perished to thine eyes, 
AVUhin the cold breast of the earth, 
Spring np to bloom in gentler skies. 

The bnghter for the second birth! 

The stem its blo^om rears above — 

Its roots HI N^ht’s dark womb repose — 
The plant but by the equal love 
Of light and darkness fostered— grows ! 

X. 

If half with Death the germs may sleep. 

Yet half with Life they share the beams ; 
My heralds from the dreary deep, 

Soft voices from the solemn streams, — 
Like her, so them, awhile entomls, 

Stem Oicus, in his dismal reign, 

Yet Spring sends forth their tender blooms 
With such sweet messages again, 

To tell,— how far from light ateve, 

Where only mournful shadows meet, 
Memory is still aUve to love, 

And still the faithful Heart can beat ! 


XI. 

Joy to ye children of the fidd 1 

Whose life each coming year renews, 
T^our sweet cups the Heaven shall yield 
The purest of its nectar-dews ! 

Steeped in the light’s resplendent streams, 
The hues that streak the Iris-Bow 
Shall trim your blooms as mth the beams 
The looks of young Aurora know. 
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"Was not Earth on Man bestowed? 

Earth itself his kingly home ! 

Roams he through his bright abode, 
Homeless wheresoe’er he roam? 

VI. 

" Will no god vouchsafe to aid? — 

None of the Celestial choir — 

Lift the demigod we made 
From the slough and fiom the mite? 

No, the grief they ne’er have known, 
Calmly the Celestials scan ! 

I — ^The Mother — alone 
Have a heart that feels for hlan ! 

VII. 

“ I^et — that Men to Man may soar-^ 

Man and Earth with one another 
Make a compact evermore — 

Man the Son, and Earth the Mother, 
Let their laws Ae Seasons show, 

Time itself Man’s teacher be ; 

And the sweet Moon moving slow 
To the starry Melody ! ” 

VIII. 

Gently brightening from the doud, 

Round her image, veil-like, thrown ; 

On the startled savage crowd 
Lo ! the goddess-gloty shone ! 

Soft, the goddess'glory stole 
On their War-feast o'er the Bead; 
Fierce hands offered her the bowl 
With the blood of foemen red. 

IX. 

Loathing, turned the gentle Queen, 
Loathing, shuddering, turned— said, 
" Ne’er a godhead’s lips have been 
With the food of tigers fed. 

Offering pure that ne^r pollutes, 

Re to purer Beings given, 

Summer flowers and autumn fruits 
Please the Family of Heaven.” 

X. 

And the wrathful spear she takes 
From the Hunter’s savage hand, 

With the shaft of Murder, — breaks 
Into farrows the light sand ; 

From her spiked wreath she singles 
Out a golden seed of com, 

With the earth the germ she mingles. 

And the mighty birth is bom ! 

XI. 

Robing now the rugged ground — 

Glints the budding lively green, 
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Heave the bellows, rings the clamour 
Of the heavy Anvil, now ; 

Fashioned from the Forge-God's hammer 
O'er the Furrow speeds, the Plough! 

XVII. 

And Minerva, towering proudly 
Over all, with lift^ spear, 

Calls in accents ringing loudly 
O'er the millions far and near-^^ 

Calls the scattered tribes around ; — 

Soars the rampart — spreads the wall, 
And the scattered tribes have found 
Bulwark each, and union all ! 

XVIIl. 

Forth she leads her lordly train, 

O’er the wide earth ; — and where'er 
Prints her conquering step the plain. 
Springs another Landmark there 1 
O’er the Hills her empire sweeps; 

O’er their heights her chain she throws, 
Stream that thundered to the deeps 
Curbed in green banks, gently flows. 

XIX. 

Nymph and Oread, all who follow 
The fleet-footed Forest-Queen, 

O’er the hill, or through the hollow ; 

Swinging light their spears are seen. 
With a merry clamour trooping. 

With bright axes — one and all 
Round the doomed forest grouping, 
Down the huge pines crackling fall I 

XX. 

At the best of Jove’s high daughter, 
Heavy load and groaning raft 
O’er his green reed-margined Water 
Doth die River Genius waft. 

In the work, glad hands have found. 
Hour on hour, %hted-footed, flies, 
From the rude tru^, smooth and round, 
Till the polished mast arise ! 

XXI. 

Up leaps now the Ocean God, 

Riving ribb^ Earth asunder ; 

With his wondrous Trident-rod 
And the granite falls in thunder. 

High he swings the mighty blocks, 

As an Infant swin^ a ball — 

Helped by active Hermes, rocks 
Heaped on rocks-^constmct the wall.® 

1 Now come the Arts of Polity. 

S This refers to the building of Troy. 
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Man to man in communion bringing, 

Hers are the sweets of Home and Hearth, 
Honour and praise, and hail her, singing, 

" Hail to the Mother and Queen of Earth ! ” 


parables and riddles. 

I. 

From Pearls her lofty bridge she weaves, 

A gray sea arching proudly over ; 

A moment's toil the work achieves. 

And on tlie height behold her hover ! 

Beneath that arch securely go 
The tallest barks that nde the seas, 

No burthen e'er the bridge may know, 

And as thou seek’st to near— it flees ! 

First with the floods it came, to fade 
As rolled the waters from the land ; 

Say where that wondrous arch is made, 

And whose the Artist's mighty hand ? * 

il. 

League after league it hurrieth thee, 

Yet never quits its place ; 

It hath no wings wherewith to flee. 

Yet >vafts thee over space ! 

It is the fleetest boat that e’er 
The wildest wanderer bore : 

As swift as thought itself to bear 
From shore to farihest shore ; 

'Tis here and there and everywhere, 

Ere yet a moment's o’er ! ® 

ui. 

O’er a mighty pasture go. 

Sheep in thousands, silver-white ; 

As to-day we see them, so 
In the oldest grandsire's sight. 

They drink (never waxing old) 

Lde from an unfalUng brook ; 

There’s a Sjiepherd to their fold, 

W'ith a silver-homed crook. 

From a gate of gold let out. 

Night by night he counts them over ; 

Wide the field they rove about, 

Never hath he lost a rover I 
True the dog, that helps to lead them, 

One gay ram in front we see ; 

^Yhat the Flock and who doth heed them, 

Sheep and Shepherd— tell to me 1 ® 

IV. 

There is a Mansion vast and fair. 

That doth on unseen pillars rest ; 

* The Sight, or perhaps UrIu. s The Moon and Stars. 


* The Rainbotr. 
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Soaring here the clouds to meet, 

There the ocean laves its feet. 

Not some pageant-pomp to lend 
Vaunting Pride, or flaunting Power, 

But to shield and to defend 
Doth that Mighty Fahric tower. 

Ne'er its like hath Earth surveyed, 

Though a mortal hand hath made 1 ^ 

VIII. 

Amidst the Serpent Race is one 
That Earth did never bear ; 

In speed and fuiy^ there be none 
That can with it compare, — 

With fearful hiss — its prey to grasp 
It darts its dazzling course ; 

And locks in one destroying dosp 
The Horseman and the Horse. 

It loves the loftiest heights to haunts 
No bolt its prey secures, 

In vain its mail may Valour vaunt, 

For steel its fury lures! 

As slightest straw whirled by the wind, 

It snaps the starkest tree ; 

It can the might of metal grind, 

How hard soe?er it be i 
Yet ne'er but once the Monster tries 
The prey it threats to gain,® 

In its own wrath consumed it dies, 

And while it sla^ is slain.® 

IX. 

Six Sisters, from a wondrous pair,^ 

We take our common birth ; 

Our solemn Mother — dark as Car^ 

Our Father bright as Mirth, 

Its several virtues each bequeaths ; 

The soflened shade— the merry glance i 
In endless youth, around you wreathes 
Our undulating dance! 

We shun the darksome hollow cave. 

And bask where daylight glows ; 

Our magic life to Nature gave 
The soul her beauty knows. 

Blithe messengers of Spring, we lead 
Her jocund train — flee 
The dreary chambers of the Dead, — 

Wheie life is — ^therc are we ! 

To Happiness essential things. 

Where Man enjoys we live — 

1 Tlie Wall of China. 

" Hat mat nur gedrolit." For should be read hiV. 

* libch and White. Here Schiller adopts Goethe’s theory of colour?, and suppose? that 
they are formed from the mixturr of Ltpbl and Darkness— / r,, the Children of Tfi^lil 
.^na Day. in his earlier poem of "The Artists,” the nnhlc imago ''hich concludes the 
poem is taken from the dmerent theory of Xenton. According to ihc former theor)',tbe 
Colours arc «> number— according to the latter, seven.— HorFUniSTER. 
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THE MIGHT OF SONG. 

In the two poems— “The Might of Song”— and that to which, in the translation, we 
have given the paraphrastic title "Honour to Woman” (WOrde der Frauen),_are to 
be found those ideas which are the well streams of so much of Schiller s noblest inspira- 
turn ist, An intense and religious conviction of the lofty character and sublime ends of 
the true poet snd, A clear sense of what is most lovely in woman, and a chivalrmis 
devotion to the virtues of which he regards her as the Personation and Prototype. It is 
these two articles in his poetical creed which constitute Schiller so peculiarly the Poet 
of Cwf/ewirw— not the gentlemen of convention, but the gentlemen of nature— that 
Aristocracy of feeling and sentiment svhieh are the flower of the social world ; chivalroiis'y 
inclined to whatever is most elevated in Art— chiva!rou!>l>r inclined to whatever is most 
tender in emotion. The Nobility of the North, which Tacitus saw in its rude infancy, 
h.as found m Schiller not only the voice of its mature greatness, but the Ideal of its great 
essentials 

A RAIN'TLOOP from the Mountain riven, 

It leaps in thunder forth to-day ; 

Before its rush the crags are driven, 

The oaks uprooted whirled away 1 
Awed— -yet in awe all wildly gladd’ning, 

Tlie startled wanderer halts below ; 

He hears the rock-bom waters madd'ning, 

Nor wits the source from whence they go, — 

So, from their high, mysterious Founts, along, 

Stream on the silenced world the Waves of Song 


Knit with the threads of life, for ever, 

By those dread Pou'ers that weave the woof,— 
Whose art the singer’s spell can sever? 

Whose breast has mail to music proof? 

Lo, to the Bard, a wand of wonder 
The Herald ^ of the gods has given : 

He sinks the soul the death-realm under, 

Or lifts it breathless up to heaven — 

Half sport, half earnest, rocking its devotion 
Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion. 


As, when in hours the least unclouded 
Portentous, strides upon the scene — 

Some Fate, before from wisdom shrouded, 

And awes the startled souls of Men — 

Before that Stranger from another, 

Behold how this w'orld’s great ones bow, 
IMean joys their idle clamour smother, 

The mask is vanished from the brow-— 

And from Truth’s sudden, solemn flag unfurled, 
Fly all the craven Falsehoods of the World I 


So, Song—like Fate itself— is given, 

To scare the idler thoughts away, 

To raise the Human to the Holy, 

To wake ihe Spirit from the Clay 1® 
One with the gods the Bard i before him 
All things unclean and earthly fly— 


1 Hermes. 

t f obscure, but lofty comparison, bj- which Poetry is likened tn <nme 

fate th.w rou«« men from the littleness of senMial joy, level!, all ranks for the 
mnmem^ and appals ^ventiona] falseho^s with unlooked-for truth, Schiller hid made 
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Strong, and proud, and self-depending, 

Man's cold bosom beats alone ; 

Heart with heart divinely blending, 

In the love that gods have knowoi, 

Souls* sweet interchange of feeling, 

Iklelting tears — ^he never knows, _ 

Each hard sense the hard one steeling, 

Arms against a world of foes. 

Alive, as the wind-harp, how lightly soever 
If wooed by the Zephyr, to music will quiver, 

Is ^Yoman to Hope and to Fear ; 

Ah, tender one ! still at the shadow of grieving, 

How quiver the chords — how thy bosom is heaving-^ 
How trembles thy glance through the tear J 

Man’s dominion, war and labour ; 

hlight to right the Statute gave ; 

Laws arc in the Scythian’s sabre ; 

Where the Medc reigned — see the Slave 1 
Peace and Meekness grimly routing. 

Prowls the War-lust, rude and wild ; 

Eris rages, hoarsely shouting, 

Where the vanished Graces smiled. 

• 

But Woman, the Soft One, persuasively prayeth — 

Of the life ^ that she dianneth, the sceptre shQ swayeth ; 

She lulls, as she looks from above, 

The Discord whose Hell for its victims is gaping, 

And blending awhile the for-cvcr escaping, 

Whispers Hate to the Image of Love 1 


THE WORDS OF BELIEIr, 

Three Words will I name thee — around and about. 
From the lip to the lip, full of meaning, thoy flee ; 
But they had not their birth in the being without. 
And the heart, not the lip, must their oracle be ! 
And all worth in the man shall for ever be o’er 
When in these Tliree Words he believes no niore. 


hlan is made free ! — Man, by birthright is ftee. 

Though the tmnt may deem him but bom for his tool. 
Whatever the shout of the rabble may be — 

Whatever the ranting misuse of the fool — 

Still fear not the Slave, when he breaks from his chain 
For the Man made a Freeman grows safe in his gain. ' 
And Virtue is more than a shade or a sound 
And Man may her voice, in this being, ob^« 

And though ever he slip on the stony ground‘d ' 

Yet ever again to the godlike way, * 

To the science of Good though the Wise may be blind, 

\ et the practice is plain to the childlike minu. 


And a_ God there is ! — over Space, over Timfr 
While the Human Will roclis, like a reed, to and fm 
Lives the Will of the Holy-A Purpose Subhme ' 
A Thought woven over creation below ; * 


• Literally, "ihc Manners." 
Cennan. 


Tlic French vord maun cqrrcsponds best with the 
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To you, ye gods, belong the Merchant ! — o’ er 
The waves, his sails ihe wide world's goods explore J 
And, all the while, wherever waft the gales, 

The wide world's good sails with him as he sails ! 


THE GERMAN ART. 

By no kind Augustus reared, 

To no hledici endeared, 

Oeiman Ml arose; 

Fostering glory smilra not on her, 

Ne’er 'with kingly smiles to sun her, 

I^id her blooms unclose. 

No — she went by Monarchs slighted — 

Went unhonoured, unrequited, 

From high Frederick’s throne; 

Praise and Pride be all the greater, 

That Man’s genius did create her, 

From hlan’s worth alone. 

Therefore, all from loftier mountains, 

Purers wells and richer Fountains, 

Streams our Poet-Art; 

So no rule to curb its rushing — 

All the fuller flows it gushing 
From its deep— The Heart! 

THE WALK. 

This (excepting only "Tht* Artists,” wtitten some years before) is the most elaborate of 
those poems ubich, classed tinder the name of Culinre Hiiione, Schiller has devoted to 
the Progress of Cit ilizacion, Schiller htntsclf esteemed it amongst tbejprcatest of the 
poeni> he had thitherto produced -and hts friends, from Goethe to Humboldt, however 
divided in opinion as to the relative merit of hts other pieces, a^cd in extolling this one. 
It must be obsersed, howeser, that Schiller had not then composed the narraiive poems, 
hich bear the name of Ballads, and which are confessedly of a y'et higher order— inasmuch 
as (he Narrative, in itself, demands much higher merits than the^ Didactic.^ It is also 
reasonably to be objected to all Schiller's poems of this Culture-Historic School (may sve 
lie pardoned the use of the German barbarism) that the leading idea of the Progress of 
Cisihraiion, howeser varied as to form in each, is essentially repeated in all Nor can wc 
omit this occasion of inculcating one critical doctrine, which seems to us highly im- 
tx>rt.snt, and to which the theones of Schiller’s intimate and over-refining friend, William 
Von Humboldt, were strongly opposed, 'fhe object of Poctiy, differing essentially from 
that of abstract wisdom, is not directly to address the Reasoning faculty— but insensibly 
to rouse it through the popular medium of the emotions. Science aims at Truth, and 
through Truth may arrive at Beauty. Poetry or Art aimsat Beauty, and thiough Beauty 
. It cannot fail to arrive at Tmih. The fault of “The Walk," of “The Artists”— more 
than alt of “The Ideal and the Actual Life," not to specify some other poems, less 
cbborately scholastic— is, that they strain too much the faculty with which Poctiy has 
least to do— «r., the mere Reason. Poetry oucht, it is true, to bear aloft and to sustain 
the mind m a state of elevation— but through the sentiment or the passion. It fails in 
.(imcihing when it demands a high degree of philosophy or knowledge in the reader 
to admire— nay, to comprehend it. It ought not to ask a prepared audience, but to raise 
any audience it may address. Mdton takes the sublimcst theme he can find— he adorns it 
with all his stately genius nnd his muttiform learning; but, except in two or three 
passages (which arc really defects in hts great whole), he contrives to keep svithin reach ol 
sery ordinan' undcrstMdings. Because the Poet is wise, he is not for that reason to 
denund w isdom from his readers. In the poem of “ The Walk," it is only after repeated 
readings that we can amveat u'hat seems to us its gr“at and distinctive purpose— apart 
from Inc mere recital of Ihc chanf^ts of the Socjal State* According to our notioiti 
the purpose is this -the intimate and necessary connection betsveen Man and Nature— the 

1 Schiller perhaps disclaimed the title of Dld.sctic for this poem, as for “The Artists' 
—yet Didactic both poems unquestionably are. 
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Waves, io the rising wind, the silvering grass. 

Come, day’s ambrosial night 1 — receive me now 
Beneath the rooft^ shadowy beeches made, 

Cool-breathing ! Lost the gentler landscape’s bloom ! 

And as the path mounts, snake-like, through the shade, 
Deep woods close round me with mysterious gloom; 

Still, through the trelHce-leaves, at stolen whiles, 

Glints the stray beam, or, the meek azure smiles. 

Again, and yet again, the veil is riven — 

And the glade opening, wltli a sadden glare, 

Lets in the blinding day 1 Before me, heaven 
With all its Far-Unbounded ! — one bine hill 
Endmg the gradual world — in vapour! 

Where 

1 stand upon the mountain-summit, lo, 

As sink its sides precipitous before me, 

'Vbe stream’s smooth waves in dying crystal flow 
Through the calm vale beneath. Wide Ether o’er me— 
Beneath, alike, wide Ether endless still ! 

Dizzy, I gaze aloft— shuddering, I look below ! 

A railed path betwixt the eternal height— 

And the eternal deep allures me on. 

Still, as I pass — all laughing in delight, 

The rich snores glide along; and in glad toil, 

Glories the pranksome vale with vanegated soil. 

Each feature that divides what labour’s son 
Claims for his portion from his labouring brother ; 
Broidering the veil wroueht by the Mighty Mother.^ 
Hedgerow and bound— those friendly scrolls of law,— 

Law, Man’s sole guardian ever since the time 
When the old Brazen Age, in sadness saw 
Love fly the world I 

Now, through the harmonious meads, 
One glimmering path, or lost in forests, leads, 

Or up the winding hill doth labouring climb— 

The highway link of lands dissevered— glide 
The quiet rafts adown the placid tide ; 

And liirough the lively fields, heard faintly, goes 
The many sheep-bells’ music — and the song 
Of the lone herdsman, from its vexed repose, 

Rouics the gentle echo !— Calm, along 

The stream, gay hamlets crown the pastoral scene, 

Or peep through distant glades, or from the hill 
Hang dirzy down 1 Man and the soil serene 
D\vell ncighbour-likc together— and the still 
Meadow sleeps peaceful round the rural door— 

And, all-familiar, wreathes and clusters o’er 
The lowly casement, the green bough’s embrace, 

As with a loving arm, clasping the gentle place ! 

0 happy People of the Fields, not yet 
Wakened lo freedom from Ihe gentle will 
Of the wild Nature, still content to share 
Wiiii your own fields e.'irth’s elementary law ! 

Calm liars’ests to calm hopes the boundary set, 

And peaceful as your daily labour, there, 

» Demeter. 



THE WALK, 
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Creep on your careless lives! ^ 

But ah ! what steals 

Between me and the scenes I lately saw— 

- A stranger spirit a strange world reveals. 

A world with method, ranhs, and orders rife— 

And rends the simple unity of life. 

The vista’d Poplars in their long array 
Tlie measured pomp of social forms betray. 

That stately train pre claims the Ruler nigh ; 

And now the bright domes glitter to the sky, 

And now from out the rocky kernel flowers 
The haughty City, with its thousand towers ! 

Yet though the Fauns- back to their uilds have flown, 

Devotion lends them loftier life in stone. 

Man with his fellow-man more closely bound — 

Tl>c world without begirts and cramps him round ; 

But in that world within the widening soul. 

The unpausing wheels in swifter orbits roll. 

See how the iron powers of thoughtful skill 
Are shaped and quickened by the fire of strife ; 

Through contest great — through union greater still. 

To thousand hands a single soul gives life— 

In thousand breasts a single heart is beating — 

Beats for the country of the common caused 
Beats for the old hereditary laws — 

The earth itself made dearer by the dead — 

And by the gods (whom mortal steps are meeting), 

Come from their heaven, large gifts on men to shed. 

Ceres, the plough— the anchor, Mercury — 

Bacdius, the grape— the Sovereign of the sea, ^ 

The horse ; — the olive brings the Blue-eyed Maid— 

.While towered Cybele yokes her lion-car, 

Entering in peace the hospitable gate — 

A Goddess-Citizen ! 

All-blest ye are, _ 

Ye Solemn Monuments ! ye men and times 
That did from shore to shore, and state to state, 

Transplant the beauty of humanity I 
Forth send far isl.ands, from the gentler climes, 

Their goodly freight — the manners and the arts 
In simple courts the P.'itriarchal Wise 
By social Gates adjudge the unpurchased right,® 

To deathless fields the ardent hero flies, 

To guard the hearths that sanctify the fight ; 

And women from the walls, with anxious hearts 
Beating beneath the infants nestled there. 

Watch the devoted band, till from their eyes. 

In the far space, the steel-clad pi^eant dies — 

Then, falling by the altars, pour the pmyer, 


I Here the Poet (after a .flight and passing association Man s more primttire state 
with the niral landscape before him) catches sight of the distant city ; and, proceeding to 
idealize what he thus surveys, brings before the reader, in a senes of sinking and rapid 
images, the progressis c changes of Civilization. — See PacLUtiKAtsY Rcmarks. 

® J Hie Fauns here are meant generally to denote all the early rural gods— the pnmitive 
Deities of Italy. . . , .1. . 

* Alluding to the ancient custom of administering Law m the open places near the town 
gates. 
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Seeks tliroii^h dark Cliaiice’s w’onder-teeming maze 
The Guiding Law which regulates and sways, 

Seeks through the shifting evanescent shows 
The Central Principle’s serene repose. 

Now shape and voice— the immaterial Thought 
Takes from Ih’ Invented speaking page sublime ; 

The Ark which Mind has for its refuge wrought, 

Its floating Archive down the floods of Time ! 

Rent from the startled gaze tlie veil of Night, 

O’er old delusions streams the dawning light : — 

Man breaks his bonds — ah, blest could he refrain, 

Free from the curb, to scorn alike the rein 1 
“ Freedom ! '* shouts Reason, " Freedom ! ” wild Desire — 

And light to Wisdom is to Pas«:ion fire. 

From Nature’s check bursts forth one hurtling swarm — 

Ah, snaps the anchor, as descends the storm I 
The sea runs mountains — vanishes the shore, 

The maslless u'reck drifts endless ocean o’er ; 

Lost, — Faith— man’s polar Star!— nought seems to rest, 

The Heart's god, Conscience, darkens from the breast — 

Yet first the foulness of the slough discern, 1 
From wliich to Freedom Nature seeks return^ J 
Gone 7'iTtrth frani latrgtiage, and fr^ life, belief ; 

The oath itself rots blighted to a lie, 

On love’s most solemn secrets, on the grief 
Or joy that knits the Heart’s familiar tie — 

Intnidcs tlie .Sycophant, and glares the spy. 

Suspected friendship from the soul is rent, 

The hungry treason snares the innocent — 

With rabid slaver, and devouring fangs, 

Fast on bis prey the foul blasphemer hangs — 

Shame from the reason and the heart effaced. 

The thought is abject, and the love debased: 

Deceit — 0 Truth, tby holy features steals— 

W-atclies emotion in its candid course — 

Retrays what Mirth unconsciously reveals. 

And desecrates Man’s nature at its source; 

And yet the Tribune Justice can debate — 

And yet the Cot of tranquil Union prate— 

And yet a spectre which they call the Law, 

Stands by the Kingly throne, the crowd to awe! 

For years — for centuries, may the Mummies there, 

Mock the warm life whose lying sLape they wear^ 

Till Nature once more from her sleep awakes — 

Till to the dust the hollow fabric shakes 
Beneath your hands— Avenging Powers sublime, 

Your heavy iron hands, Necessity and Time! 

Then, as some Tigress from the grated bar, 

Bursts sudden, mindful of her wastes afar, 

Deep in Nuniidian glooms— Humanity, 

Fierce in the wrath of wretchednes and crime, 

I The two lines in brackets are, after much hesitation, interpolated by the translator, in 
order to maintain the sense, otherwise obscured, if not lost, by the abruptness of the 
transition. Schiller has already fflanccd at the French Revolution, but he now pcs back 
to the time preceding it, and the following lines porti^iy the corruption of the old regime. 
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From the dross and the scum, 

Pure, the funon must come ; 

For perfect and pure ive the metal must keep, 

Tliat its voice may be perfecti and pure, and deep. 

That voice, with merry music rife, 

Tlie cherished child shall welcome in j 
What time the rosy dreams of life, 

In the fust slumber’s arms begin. 

As yet in Time’s dark womb unjvarning, 

Repose the days, or foul or fair ; 

And watchful o’er that golden morning, 

The Mother-Love’s untiring care I 
And swift the years like arrows fly — 

No more with girls content to play, 

Bounds the proud Boy upon his way, 

Storms through load life’s tumultuous pleasures. 

With pilgrim staff the wide world measures ; 

And, wearied with the wish to roam, 

Again seeks, stranger-like, the Father-Home. 

And, lo, as some sweet vision breaks 
Out from its native morning skies, 

With rosy shame on downcast cheeks, 

The Virgin stands before his eyes. 

From all his wild companions flown ; 

Tears, strange till then, his eyes bedim • 

He wanders all alone. 

Blushing, he glides where’er she move • 

Her greeting can transport him ; 

To every mead to deck his love. 

The happy wild flowers court him ! 

Sweet Hope — ^and tender Longing— ye 
The growth of Life’s first Age of GoH 
When the heart, swelling, seems to see 
The gates of heaven unfold ! 

O Love, the beautiful and brief! 0 priiue, 

Glory, and verdure, of life’s summer time! 

IV. 

Browning o'er, the pipes are simmering, 

Dip this wand of day * within ; 

If like glass the wand oe glimmering, 

Then the costing may tegin. 

Brisk, brisk now, and see 
If the fusion flow free ; 

and welcome indeed were the sign 1) 

If the bard and the ductile united combine; 

For still where the strong is betrothed to the Veak, 

A^ the stem in s^veet marriage is blent with the meek. 
Rings the concord harmonious, both tender nnd stroo"* 
So be it with thee, if for ei'cr united, ** ' 

The heart to the heart flows in one, love-dcliobtcd ■ 

Illusion is brief, but Repentance is long. * 

J A piece of clay pipe, \vhich becomes rilrified if the metal is sufficiently heated. 
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Lovely, thither are they bringing, 

With her virgin wreath, the Biide! 

To the love-feast clearly ringing, 

Tolls the church-beU far and wide! 

With that sweetest holyday, 

Must the May of Life depart ; 

With the ceslns loosed — away 
Flies iLLUsroNf from the heart ! 

Yet love lingers lonely, 

WHien Passion js mute. 

And the blossoms may only 
Give way to the fruit. 

Tlie Husband must enter 
The hostile life, 

With struggle and strife, 

To plant or to watch, 

To snare or to snatch, 

To pray and imporluue, 

Must \vager and venture 
And hunt down his fortune! 

Then flows in a current the gear and the gain, 

And the garners are filled with the gold of the grain, 

Now a yard to the court, now a wing to the centre ! 
Within sits Anotlicr, 

The thrifty Housewife ; 

The mild one* the mother— 

Her home is her life. 

In its circle she niles, 

And the daughters she schools, 

And she cautions the boys, 

With a bustling command, 

And a diligent hand 
Employed she employs ; 

Gives order to store, 

And the much makes the more ; 

Locks the chest and the wardrobe, with lavender smelling, 
And the hum of the spiudle goes quick through the dwelling 
And she hoards in the presses, well polished and full. 

The snow' of the linen, the shine of the wool ; 

Blends the sweet with the good, and from care and endeavour 
Rests never ! 

Blithe the Master (w’here the while 
From his roof he secs them smile) 

Eyes the lands, and counts the gain ; 

There, the beams piojecting far, 

And the laden store-house are, 

And the granaries bowed beneath 
The blesswl golden grain ; 

There, in undulating motion. 

Wave the corn-fields like an ocean. 

Proud the boast the proud lips breathe ; — 

“ My house is built upon a rock. 

And sees unmoved the stormy shock 
Of waves that fiet below ! ” 

What chain so stiong, what giith so great, 

To bind the giant form of Fate ? 

Swift are the steps of Woe. 
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V. 

Now the casting may begin j 
See the breach indented there: 

Ere we run the fusion in, 

Halt— and speed the pious prayer 1 
Pull the bung out— 

See around and about 

What vapour, what vapour — God help us ! — ^has risen ? — 
Ha ! the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison 1 
What friend is like the might of fire ^ 

When man can watch and wield the ire ? 

Whate’er we shape or work, we owe 
Still to that heaven-descended glow. 

But dread the heaven-descended glow, 

When from their chain its wild wings go, 

When, where it listeth, wide and wild 
Sweeps the free Natures fiee-bom Child! 

When the Frantic One fleets, 

While no force can withstand, 

Through the populous streets 
Whirling ghastly the brand ; 

For the Element Imtes 
What man’s labour creates, 

And the work of his hand ! 

Impartially out ftom the cloud, 

Or the curse or the blessing may fall I 
Benignantly out from the doud, 

Come the dews, the revivers of all! 

Avengingly out from the cloud 
Come the levin, the bolt, and the ball I 
Hark — a wail from the steeple ! — aloud 
The bell shrills its voice to the crowd I 
Look— look— red as blood 
All on high ! 

It is not the daylight that fills with its flood 
The sky ! 

What a clamour awaking 
Roars up through the street, 

What a hell-vapour breaking 
Rolls on through the street. 

And higher and higher 

Aloft moves the Column of Fire ! 

Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirlwind it goes, 

And the air like the steam from a furnace gloAVS. 
Beams are crackling — posts are shrinking — 

Walls arc sinking— windows clinking — 

Children crying — 

Mothers fljung — 

V n ^ If black ruin yet smouldering under) 

^ ells the hnwl of its pain and its ghastly wonder I 
Hurry and skurry— away— away, 

The face of ihe_ night is as clear as day 1 
As the links in a chain, 

Again and again 

rlies tlie bucket from hand to hand ; 
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And Millions from tlieir silence start, 

To claim, witliout a guide, their own 1 
Discordant howls the warning Bell, 
Proclaiming discord wide and far. 

And, bom but things of peace to tel], 

Becomes the ghastliest voice of war: 

“ Freedom I Quality ! ” — ^to blood. 

Rush the roused people at the sound t 
Through street, hall, palace^ roars the flood, 
And banded murder clos<^ round ! 

The hyscna*shapes, (that women were I) 

Jest with the horrors they survey ; 

Tliey hound — they rend — they mangle there- 
As panthers with their prey 1 
Nought rests to hallow — hurst the ties 
Of life's sublime and reverent awe ; 

Before the Vice the Virtue flies, 

And Universal Crime is Law ! 

Man fears the lion's kingly tread ; 

Man fears the tiger's fangs of terror ; 

And still the dreadliest of the dread, 

Is Man himself in error I 
No torch, though lit from Heaven, illumes 
The Blind !— Why place it in his hand ? 

It lights not him— it but consumes 
The City and the Land ! 

IX. 

Rejoice and laud the prospering skies I 
The kernel bursts its husk — behold 
From the dull clay the metal rise, 
Fure*shining, as a star of gold ! 

Neck and lip, bur as one beam, 

It laughs like a sunbeam. 

And even the scutcheon, clear-graven, shall tell 
That the art of a master has fashioned the Bell I 

Come in— come in 

My merry men — we’ll form a ring 

The new-born labour christening ; 

And " Concord ” wc will name her I 
To union may her heart-felt call 
In brother-love attune us all 1 
May she the destined glory win 

For which the master sought to frame her— 
Aloft — (all earth's existence under,) 

In blue-pavilioned heaven afar 
To dwell — the Neighbour ol the Thunder, 

The Borderer of the Star ! 

Be hers above a voice to raise 
Like those bright hosts in yonder sphere, 
Who, while they move, their Maker praise, 
And lead around the wreathed year I 
To solemn and eternal things 
We dcdic.itc her lips sublime I — 

As hourly, calmly, on she s%vings— 

Fanned by the fleeting wings of Time !— 
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poetic foim, must be in a j^reat measure lost to a foreigner. Tl^e thought, too, at the end 
—the prayer for Peace— is of a local and temporary nature. Jt breathed the wish of all 
Germany, during the four years' war with France, and was, at the date of publication— 
bice all temporary* allusions— a strong and effectise close, to become, after the interest of 
the allusion censed, comparatively feeble and non-univenal. I'hesc latter observations 
are made, not in depreciation of the poem, but on behalf Qf Jt ; to show that it has 
beauties peculiar to the language it was written in, and the pctiple it addressed, of which 
it must be despoiled in transbtion. 

THE POETRY OF LIF£. 

*'WllO would himself with shadows entertain, 

Or gild his life with lights that shine in vain, 

Or nurse false hopes that do but cheat the tru^? 

Though with my dream my heaven should be resigned— 

Though the free*opinioned soul that once could dwell 
In the large empire of the Possible, 

This workaday life svith iron chains may bind, 

Yet thus the mastery o'er ourselves we find. 

And solemn duty to our acts decreed, 

Meets us thus tutored in the hour of need, 

With a more sober and submissive mind ! 

How front Necessity — yet bid thy youth 

Shun the mild rule of life's calm sovereign, Truth.” 

So speak’st thou, friend, how stronger far that] j . 

As from Experience — that sure port serene — 

Thou look'st;— and stra^ht^ a coldness wraps ihu sk/. 

The summer glory withers from the scene, 

Scared by the solemn spell ; behold them fly, 

The godlike images that seemed so fair 1 

Silent the playful Muse — the rosy Hours 

Halt in their dance ; and the May*breathing flowers 

Fall from the sister-Graces’ waving hair. 

Swect<-mouihed Apollo breaks his golden lyre, 

Hermes, the ivand W’ith many a marvel rife 
The veil, rose-woven, liy the young Desire 
With dreams, drops from the hucicss cheeks of Life. 

The world seems what it is— A Grave 1 and L,ove 
Costs doAvn the bondage wound his eyes abovg^ 

And secs ! — He sees but images of clay 

Where he dreamed gods ; and sighs — and glides away. 

The youngness of the Bcantiful grows old, 

And on thy lips ihc bride's sweet kiss seems cold ; 

And in the crowd of joys — upon thy throne 
Thou sitt'st in stale, and hardenest into stone. 

THE ANTIQUE AT PARIS. 

(FREE TRANSLATIO.V.) 

WiiAT the Greek wrought, the vaunting Frank may gain, 

And waft the pomp of Hellas to the Seine : 

His proud museums may with marble groan. 

And Gallia gape on Glories not her own ; 

But cs'er silent in the ungenial Halls 
Shall stand the Statues on their pedestals. 

By him alone the Muses are posscst, 

Who warms them from the Marble— at his breast ; 

Bright, to the Greek, from stone each goddess grew 

Vandals, each goddess is but stone to you! 
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THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL LIFE. 

Yet ever—ever to the West, for there the coast must lie, 

And dim it dawns and glimmering dawns before thy reason’s eye j 
Yea, trast the guiding god— and go along the floating grave, 

Though hid till now— yet now, behold tlie New World o'er the wave 1 
With Genius Nature ever stands in solemn union still. 

And ever what the One foretells the Other shall fulfil. 


NiENIA.^ 

The Beautiful, that men and gods alike subdues, must perish ; 

For pity ne’er the iron breast of Stygian Jove® shall cherish ! 

Once only— Love, by aid of Song, the Shadow-Sovereign thralled, 

And at the dreary threshold he again the boon recalled. 

Not Aphrodite’s heavenly tears to love and life restored 
Her own adored Adonis, by the grisly monster gored ! 

Not all the art of Thetis saved her godlike hero son. 

When, falling by the Sccean gate, his race of glory run ! 

But forth she came, with all the nymphs of Nereus, from the deep. 

Around the silence of the Dead to sorrow and to weep. 

See tears are shed by every god and goddess, to survey 
How soon the Beautiful is past, the Perfect dies away ! 

Yet noble sounds the voice of wail — and woe the Dead can grace ; 

For never wail and woe are heard to mourn above the Base I 

JOVE TO HERCULES. 

’TtVAS not my nectar made thy strength divine, 

But ’itvas thy strength which made my nectar thine I 

THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL LIFE. 

In Schiller's poem^of "The Ideal,” a translation of which has already been presented 
to the reader, but which was composed subsequently to "The Ideal and the Actual,” the 
prevailing sentiment is of that simple pathos which can come home to every man who has 
mourned for Youth, and the illusions which belong to it— 

for the hour 

Of glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower. 

But "The Ideal and the Actual” is purely philosophical; a poem "in which," says 
Hoffmeister, " every object and epithet has a metaphysical background." Schiller him- 
self was aware of its obscurity to the general^ reader ; he desires that even the refining 
Humboldt " should read it in a kind of holy stillness ; and banish, during the meditation 
it required, all that was profane."^ Humbofdt proved himself wophy of these instiuctions, 
by the enthusiastic admimtion with which the poem inspired him. Previous to its com- 
position^chillcr had been employed upon philosophicnl inquiries, especially his "Letters 
on the Esthetic Education of Man and of these Letters it is truly observed that the 
])oem is the crowning Flower. To those acquainted with Schiller’s philosophical worts 
and views, the poem is ilicreforc less obscure : in its severe compression such readers 
behold but the poetical epitome of thoughts the depth of which they nave already sounded, 
and the coherence of which they have already ascertained ; they recognize a familiar 
symbol, where the general reader only perplexes himself in a riddle. _ 

Without entering into disquisitions, out of place in this translation, and fatiraing to 
those who desire in a collection of poems to enjoy the poetical, not to be bewildered by 
the abstract, we shall merely preface the poem, with the help of Schiller's commentators, 
by a short anal3^is of the general design and m^ing, so at least as to facilitate the 
reader’s siutfy of this remarfcible poem— study it will require, and well repay. _ 

The poem begins. Stanza ist, with the doctrine which Schiller has often inculcated, 
that to Man there rests but the choice between the pleasures of sense and the peace of 
the soul ; but both are united in the life of the Immortals— viz , the higher orders of being. 
Stanza and.— Still it may be ours to attain, even on earth, to this loftier and holier life- 
provided we can raise ourselves beyond material objects. Stanza 3rd.— The Fates can 


1 Ntenia was the goddess of funerals— and funeral songs were called Nsenis, 
* Pluto. 
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only indnence tlie body, and ihe things of time and matter.^ But, safe from the changes 
of matter and of life, tnc Platonic Archetype, Fomt^ ho\crs in the realm of the Ideal If 
we can ascend to this rralm— in other words, to the domain of Bcauty-^e attain 
(Stanza <th) to the p^ection of lliimanily— a perfection only found in the immaterial 
forms and shadons of that rcaIm-*->'ct hn whichi as in the gtms, the sensual and the in- 
tciicctiial powers arc united, In the Actual Life we strive for a goal we cannot reach ; 
in the Ideal, the goal is attainable, and there eflbrt is victory, Willi Stanza jth ^gms 
the antithesis, which is a key to the remrunder—an antithesis constantly balancing before 
us the conditions of the Actual and the privileges of the Ideal I'hc Ideal is not meant to 
relax, but to brace us for the Actual Lite. From the latter we cannot escape ; hut when 
we begin to flag beneath the sense of our narrow limits, and the difTicullics of the path, 
the eye, steadfastly fixed upon the Ideal Beauty aloft, beholds there the goal. Stanza 
6th —In Actual Lne, Strength and Courage are the requisites for success, and are doomed 
to eternal struggle ; hut (Stanza 7th) in Uie Ideal Life, struggle exists not ; the stream, 
gliding far from its rocky sources, is smoothed to repose. Stansa 6ch.— In the Actual 
i,ife, as long as the artist still has to contend with matter, he must stnve and labour. 
Truth IS only elicited by tod— the statue only wakens from the block by the stroke of the 
chisel; but when (Stanza 9th) he has once achieved the idea of Beauty— when once he 
lias elcs^ted the material marble into form— all trace of his human neediness and frailty is 
lost, and his work seems the child of the soul. Stanza Qlh.— Again, ^ in the Actual world, 
the man who stnva for Virtue, finds every sentiment and every action poor compared to 
the rigid standard of the abstract moral uiw. But if (Stanza 9th), instead of sirtvtng for 
Virtue, merely from the cold sense of duty, we live that life beyond the senses, in which 
Virtue becoines as it were n.*itural to us— in which its behests are served, not through 
duty but inclination — then the gulf between man and the moral law is filled up ; we lake 
the godhoid, so to speak, into our will ; and Heaven ceases tts terrors when man ceases 
to resist It Stanza lOth — Finally, in Actmal Life, sorrows, whether our own, or those 
With which we sympathize, are tembic and powerful ; but (Stanza nth) in the Ideal 
IVorld even Sorrow has its pleasures. \Vc contemplate the w-rilhlngs of tlie I,aocooii in 
marble, with delight in the greatness of Art— not with anguish fuf the suffering, but with 
veneration for the grandeur w'lth which the suffering is idealized by the artist, or ex* 
pressed by the subject. Over the pain of Art smiles the Heaven of the Moral world. 
Stanzas zitb and letli,— Man thus aspiring to the Ideal, is compared to the Mythical 
Hercules In the Actual world lie must suffer and must toil ; but when once he can cast 
aside the garb of clay, and through the Ethereal flame 5cp.inite the Mortal from the Im* 
morml, Ihe mnten.il dross sinks downward, the spirit soars nloft, and Hebe (or Eternal 
Youth) pours out nectar as to the gods. If the reader will have the patience to compare 
the above analysis with the subjoined version (in which the translator has also souent to 
render the general sense as intelligible ns possible), he will probably find little difliculty in 
clearing up the author’s meaning. 


I. 

For ever fair, for ever calm and bright, 

Life flics on plumage, zephyr'light, 

For those who on the Olympian hill rejoice — 
Moons wane, and races wither to the tomb. 

And 'mid the universal ruin, bloom 
The rosy da}’s of gods— 

With Man, the choice, 
Timid and anxious, hesitates between 
The sense's pleasure and the soul's content ; 
While on celestial brow's, aloft and sheen, 

The beams of both are blent. 


II. 

.Seek'st thou on earth the life of gods to share, 
Safe in the Realm of Death ? — beware 
To pluck the fruits that glitter to thine eye ; 
Content thyself with gazing on their glow— 

Short arc the joys Possession can bestow. 

And in Possession sweet Desire will die. 

*Twas not the ninefold chain of waves that bound 
Thy daughter, Ceres, to the Stygian river— 
She plucktm the fruit of the unholy ground, 

And so— was Hell's for ever ! 


j?“'> baUied ij . K'. 

& from „,e V. 


""" « feebfc ft/b"”"’"* Ihe stre*;;'™"*'; 
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■Aurora I)/ef,f fn Jts stream.. 
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Here, contest grows but interchange of Love, 

All curb is but the bondage of the Grace ; 

Gone is each foe, — Peace folds her wings above 
Her native dwelling-place. 

YIII. 

Wlicn, through dead stone to breathe a soul of light, 
With the dull matter to unite 
The kindling genius, some great sculptor glows ; 
Behold him straining every nerve intent— 

Behold how, o*cr the subject element, 

The stately Thought its march laborious goes ! 
For never, save to Toil untiring, spoke 
The unwilling Truth from her mysterious ■well— 
The statue only to the chisel's stroke 
Wake* from its marble cell. 


IX. 

But onward to the Sphere of Beauty—go 
Onward, 0 Child of Art ! and, lo. 

Out of the matter w'hich thy pains control 
The Statue springs !— not as with labour wrung 
From the hard block, but as from Nothing sprung— 
Airy and light — the offspring of the soul! 

The pang^, the cares, the weary toils it cost 
Leave not a trace when once the work is done — 
The Artist's human frailty mei^d and lost 
In Art's great victory uon!‘ 

X. 

If human Sin confronts the rigid law 
Of perfect Truth and Virtue," awe 
Seizes and saddens thee to see how far 
Beyond thy reach. Perfection if we lest 
By the Ideal of the Good, the best, 

How mean our efforts and our actions are 1 
This space betiveen the Ideal of man’s soul 
And man's achievement, who hath ever past ? 

An ocean spreads between ns and that goal. 

Where anchor ne'er was cast I 


XI. 

But fly the boundaw of the Senses— live 
The Ideal life free TTiought c.nn give ; 

And, lo, the gulf shall vanish, and the chill 
Of the soul's impotent despair be gone ! 

And with divinity thou sharest the throne, 

Let but divinity become thy will ! 

Scorn not the Law*— permit its iron band 
The sense (it cannot chain the soul) to thrall. 

* More literally translated thus by the author of the article on Schiller in the Fcrctspt 
anil Ccloniat Kevirse, July 1843-- 

“Thence all witnes^e^ for erer banished 
or poor Human Nal ednes^ *' 

S The Law ix , the Kantan Idea! of Truth and Virtue, This stanza and the next 
embody, perhaps with some exaggeration, tlie Kantian doctrine of morality. 
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THE FAVOUR OF THE MOMENT. 

Once more, then, i>ve meet 
In the circles o( yore ; 

Let our song be as sweet 
In its wreaths as before. 

Who daims the first place 
In the tribute of song? 

The god to whose grace 
Ali aar p^easuKS heha^. 

Though Ceres may spread 
All her gifts on the shrine, 

Though the glass may be red 
With the blush of the vine, 

What boots — ^if the while 
Fall no spark on the hearth? 

If the heart do not smile 
With the instinct of mirth? — 

From the clouds, from God’s breast 
Must our happiness fall, 

’Mid the blessed, most blest 
Is the Moment of all ! 

Since Creation began 
All that mortals have wrought, 

All that’s godlike in Man 
Comes — ^the flash of a Thought I 
For ages the stone 
In the quarry may lurk, 

An instant alone, 

Can suffice to the work ; 

An impulse give birth 
To the child of the soul, 

A glance stamp the ^vorth 
And the fame of the wholc.^ 

On the arch that she buildcth 
From sunbeams on high, 

As Iris just gildeth, 

And fleets from the sky, 

So shinetli, so gloomcth 
Each ffh that is ours f 
The lightning illumeth, 

The darkness devours I - 

The FORTUNE-FAVOURED. 

• fThe fii't five vetoes m the onpnal of thw poem arc placed a motto on GoctI>e\ 
Riatiic in the at Weimar. The Poet docs not here mean to extol what i< vulgarly 

nie.ant by the Cilis of Fortune ; he but develops a favourite idea of Ids, that, whatever is 
really sublime and b^auiiful, comes freely down from Heaxen ; and vindicaics tbe seeming 
partiality of the gods^ by inTnlyinc that the beauty and the Genius cfvco, without labour, 
la some, but serve to the delight of those to whom they are denied^ 

All ! happy lie, upon whose birth each god 
Looks down in love, whose earliest sleep the bright 

1 The idea difTuseiJ by the iranxlaior through this and the preceding slann, is more 
forably condensed by iichiller in four hues. 

* ‘ And ere a mm hath poxxer to say, *hclioId,' 

The jaws of Ilarkncss to devour it itp, 

So quick bright thing>-conic to confusion,"— SllACCsrcARC. 
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Idalia cradles, 'whose young lips tlic rod 
Of eloquent Hermes kindles— to whose eyes, 

Scarce wakened yet, Apollo steal in light, 

While on imperial brows Jove sets the seal of might ! 
Godlike the lot ordained for him to shaic, 

He wins the garland ere he runs the race ; 

He learns life’s wisdom ere he knows life’s care. 

And, without labour vanquished, smiles the Grace. 

Great is the man, I grant, whose strength of mind, 
Self*shapes its objects and subdues the Fates— 

Virtue subdues the Fates, but cannot bind 
The fickle Happiness, whose smile awaits 
Those who scarce seek it ; nor can courage earn 
What the Grace showers not from her own free uin ! 

From aught umvorthy, the determined will 
Can guard the tvatchful spirit — there it ends ; — 

The all that's glorious from the heaven descends ; 

As some sweet mistress loves us, freely still 
Come the spontaneous gifts of Heaven ! — ^Above 
Favour rules Jove, as it below rules Love ! 

The Immortals have their bias !— Kindly they 
See the bright locks of yonth enamoured play. 

And where the glad one goes, shed gladness round (he way. 
It is not they who boast the best to see, 

Whose eyes the holy Apparitions bless ; 

The stately light of their divinity 
Hath oft but shone the brightest on the blind 
And their choice spirit found its calm recess 
In the pure childhood of a simple mind. 

Unasked they come — delighted to delude 
The expectation of our baffled Pride ; 

No law can call iheir free steps to our side. 

Him whom He loves, the Sire of men and gods, 

(Selected from the marvelling multitude,) 

Bears on his eagle to his bright abodes ; 

And showers, with partial hand and lavish, down. 

The minstrel’s laurel or the monarch’s crown 1 
Before the fortune-favoured son of earth, 

Apollo walks — and, v/ith his jocund mirth, 

'1 he heart-enthralling Smiler of the skies : 

For him gray Neptune smooths the pliant wave — 

Harmless the waters for the ship that bore 
The Cresar and his fortunes to the shore ! 

Charmed at his feet the crouching lion lies, 

To him his back the murmuring dolphin gave ; 

His soul is bom a sovereign o'er the strife — 

The lord of all the Beautiful of Life ; 

Where’er his presence in its calm has trod, 

It charms — it sways as some diviner god. 

Scorn not the Fortune-favoured, that to him 
The light-won victory by the gods is given, 

Or that, as P.iris, from the strife severe, 

The Venus draws her darling.— Whom tlie heaven 
So prospers, love so vralches, I revere ! 

And not the man upon whose eyes, with dim 
And baleful night, sits Fate. Achaia boast^ 
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Inif Micncc, frcl howcVr slic roayi 
Cannot '.jwl iljc tanly jjocr : 

Fear ami D'onbt— tliat cr.i\ coclay— 

Ne'er can make Ihc Meet One slo«*cr: 

Nor one sj^cll Repentance knouF, 

To stir llic Still One from repose. 

If llipii wosihl'^l, \\i«.c .and happy, see 
I.ifi'V solemn journey clo'e for thee, 
lire li'n'tcicr*': conned tlitm wilt heed, 

Tho'.ifjh readier tool, mnst'.hapc the dcctl ; 

Not for thy fri'-nd the 1‘lecl One know, 

Nor make tlic Molinj:]c'> thy foe ! 

‘'I'ACIt. 

A threefold mcaiJiirc tlwclK in Space— 

Kc•^lc'^s uiili ne\cr*paii-in*; pace, 

LrAT.Til, ever strctLiiiit;; c\Cf forth, is found, 

And, ever wideninit, Ilnratnil extend', aronml, 

And ever Dl.nit ‘ink-, hv.tondt-v h:!o\\ ! 

In this, .a l)pc thou do-t ju.\ccss— 

On, ever rc'lic's, mii^l thou i-rv:!.. 

No halt allow, no iati"»mr Ictnm*, 

If to tl»c Tcrfcct tlitiu wi.uhUi (;o; 

Must broaden from thyself, rmtd 
Cl cation ihy embrace can fill J 
Mu't down lljc Depth for ever fleeinfj, 

Dive folhc spirit and the 1‘cinft, 

The di'tant Roal at last to nc.ar, 

Still Icr'RtlicninR labour sweep - ; 

I'lic fid] mind is alone Ihc clear, 

And Tritih dwells in the deeps. 

THE ANTIQUE TO THE NORTHERN WANDERER. 

Ani> o'er the ris'cr ha‘l thou p.i‘f, .and o’er the mighty 'c.'*, 

And o’er the Alps the dirry bridge hath borne thy stens to me ; 

To look nil near upon the bloom rny deathless beauty knows, 

And, face to face, to front the pom]) wIjosc fame throii';h apes rocs— 
fkaze on, and loncli my relics now I At last iliou ‘tandcst here, 

Fat art thou nearer norv to njc— or I to thee more near ? 

GENIUS. 

(rnr-t; tkan.si.atio.\.) 

fThc onnituk and il Kcms 10 iis ilic mote nnprrpriMe, tide of tliis poem )v,a 5 
"Natittc ami die f-cfjooI."j 

Do I believe, thou ask'.st, iIjc Maslcr’.s avoid, 

'Hie Schoolman'H shibboleth that hinds Ilie herd ? 

To the soul's haven is there hut one chail ? 

Its ])c.acc a problem to he learned by art ? 

On system rc-sl Ihc happy .and the Rood ? 

To base the tcmnlc must the jirops l»c avood ? 

Mum I distrust tlic pcntlc law, imprest, 

To Ruidc and warn, by Nature on the brca.st, 

Till,' rquarcil to rule the instinct of the soul,— 

Till the School’s sijjncl .stamp the eternal scroll, 
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Will all these fine sensations in iheir play,* 

No censor need to regulate and sway? 

Fcar’st thou not in the insidious Heart to find 
The source of Trouble to the limpid mind ? 

No !— then thine Innocence thy Mentor he 1 
Science can tcacli thee nought— she learns from thee 1 
Each law that lends lame succour to the Weak— 

Tlic cripple’s cmtcli — the vigorotis need not seek ! 

From thine own self thy rule of action draw ; — 

Tliat which thou dost— what chatms thee— is tliy Law, 

And founds to every race a code sublime — 

What pleases Genius gives a Law to Time 1 
Tlie AVord— the Deed— all Ages shall command, 

Pure if thy lip and holy if thy hand ! 

Thou, thou alone maik’st not withm thy heart 
The inspiring god whose Minister thou art, 

Know’sl not the magic of the mighty ring 
AMiicli bows the realm of Spirits to their King: 

But meek, nor conscious of diviner birth, 

Glide thy still footsteps through the conquered Earth ! 

ULYSSES. 

To gain his home all oceans he explored — 

Here Scylla frowned — and there Charybdis roared ; 

Horror o>i sea— and horror on the land— 

In hell’s dark boat he sought the spectre land, 

Till borne— a slumbercr— to his native spot 
He woke— and sorrowing, knew his country not 1 

VOTIVE TABLETS. 

fUndcr this tide Schiticr that more dignified and philosophical portion of 

the small poems published as Epigrams in the '' Musen Almannch ; " which mthcr sought 
to point a general thought than a personal satire. hLany of these, however, arc either 
wholly \iittiout interest for the English reader, or express in almost untranslatable 
laconism what, in far more poetical shapes, Schiller has elsewhere repeated and developed. 
We, therefore, content ourselves with siicli a selection .as appe.ars to us best suited to 
convey a fair notion of the object and spirit of the class.] 

MOTTO TO TItn VOTIvn TAnUUTS. 

What the god taught— what has {^friended all 
Life’s ways, I place upon the Voth'c Wall, 

THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

(ZWElERl.Er WIRKUNGSARTCN.) 

The Good’s the Flower to Earth already given— 

The Beautiful— on Earth sows flowers from Heaven I 

VALUE AND WORTH. 

Tp tliou hast something, bring thy goods— a fair return be thine ; 

If thou att something, bring thy soul and interchange with mine. 

THE DIVISION OF RANKS. 

Yes, in the moral world, as ours, we sec 
Divided grades — a Soul’s Nobility ; 

^ Will this play of fine sensations (or sensibilities) require no censor to control it— J.f., 
will it always work spontaneously for good, and tun into no passionate excess I , 
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THE ELEGIAC METRE. 

(translated by COLERIDGE.) 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column^ 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back.^ 

OTHER EPIGRAMS, &c. 

Give me that which thou know’st-»I’lI receive and attend ; 

But thou givest me thyself'^prithce, spare me, my friend ! 

THE PROSELYTE MAKER. 

A LITTLE earth from out the Earth — and I 
The Earth will move so spake the Sage divine. 

Out of myself one little moment — try 
Myself to take:'-5ucceed, and I am thine ! 

THE CONNECTING MEDIUM. 

What to cement the lofty and the mean 
Does Nature?— what?— place vanity between I 

THE MORAL POEL 

fThis is an Epigram on Lavater’s work, called " Pontius Pilalus, odcr der Mensch in 
Allen Gestalten/' &c.— H offheister.] 

“ How poor a thing is man 1” alas, ’tis true 
I’d half forgot it— when I chanced on you ! 

THE SUBLIME THEME. 

[Also on Lavater, and alluding to the ''Jesus Messias, Oder die Evangelien und 
Apostelgeschichce m Gesangen,” ficaj 

How God compassionates Mankind, thy muse, my friend, rehearses— 
Compassion for the sins of Man I— Wliat comfort for tliy verses ! 

SCIENCE. 

To some she is the goddess gmat, to some the milch.cow of the field ; 
Their care is but to calculate— what butter she wnll yield, 

KANT AND IIIS COMMENTATORS. 

How many starvelings one rich man can nourish I 
When monarchs build, the rubbish-carriers flourish. 

TO 

THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF SAXE WEIMAR, 

ON HIS JOURNEY TO PARIS, WRITTEN FEBRUARY l802. 

(Sung in a friendly circle.] 

To the Wanderer a bowl to the brim 1 
This Vale on his infancy smiled ; 

L«t the Vale send a blessing to him. 

Whom it cradled to sleep as a child t 

1 We have ventu^ to borrow these two translations from Coleridge's poems, not only 
because vrhat Coleridge did welt, no living man could have the nresumptuous hope In 
improve, but because they adhere to the original metre, which Gennany lias received 
from Greece, and show, we sxnture to think, that not even Coleridge could have made 
that more aitrceable to the English car and taste in poems of auy nor even in 

small poems i/rftfn nrfeated. It is, honever, in their own langinge the grandest which 
the Germans possess, and has been used by Schiller with signal success in his " Walk," 
and other poems. 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 

He goes from his Forefathers’ halls— 

From the arms that embraced him at birth"- 
To the City that trophies its walls 
\Vith the spoils it has ravished from earth ! 

The thunder is silent, and now 
The War and the Discord arc ended ; 

And Man o’er the crater may bow, 

Whence the stream of the lava descended. 

O fair be the fate to secure ^ 

Thy way through the perilous track; 

The heart Nature gave thee is pure, 

Bring it pure, as it goes from us, back. 

Those lands the wild hoofs of the steeds, 

War yoked for the carnage, have torn ; 

But Peace, laughing over the meads, 

Come, strewing the gold of the corn. 

Thou the old Father Khine wilt be greeting. 

By whom thy great Father^ shall be 
Remembered so long as Is fleeting 
His stream to the beds of the Sea ; — 

There, honour the Heroes of old, 

And pour to our Warden, the Rhine, 

Who keeps on our borders his hold, 

A cup from his own merry wine ; 

That thou znay’st, as a guide to thy youth, 

The soul of the Fatherland find, 

When thou passest the bridge where the Truth 
Of the German, thou leavest behind. 


TO 

A YOUNG FRIEND DEVOTING HIMSELF TO 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Severe the proof the Grecian youth was doomed to undergo, 

Before he might what lurks beneath the Eleusinia know — 

Art thou prepared and ripe, the shrine — ^that inner shrine — to win, 
Where Pallas guards from vulgar eyes the mystic prize within ? 

ICnow’st thou.what bars thy way? how dear the bargain thou dost make, 
When but to buy uncertain good, sure good thou dost forsake ? 

FeeVst thou sufficient strength to brave the deadliest human fray — 

When Heart from Reason — Sense from Thought, shall rend themselves 
away? 

Sufficient valour, war with Doubt, the Hydra-shape, to wage ; 

that worst Foe within thyself with manly soul engage? 

With eyes that keep their heavenly health — the innocence of youth 
To guard from every falsehood, fair beneath the mask of Truth? 

*f thou canst not trust thy heart to guide thee on the way— 

Oh, fly the charmed margin ere the abyss engulf its prey. 

Aound many a step that seeks the light, the shades of midnight close ; 
But in the glimmering twilight, see — how safely Childhood goes I 

^ Duke Bemaxd of Weimar, one of the great Generals of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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THE PUPPET-SHOW OF LIFE. 

(das spiel des lebens.) 


A PARAPHRASE. 

[A numl xTision of this poem, irMch poaibly may hart Iww suggested by some 
clumiii!: passages in Wlhelm Meister, would be tncompatible with the spint uhich con- 
Mitiites its chtef meriL And perhaps, therefore, the onguial may be more faithfully 
rendered (lie many of the Odes of Horace) ^•paiaphiMC than translation. In the 
eeneral idea, as in all SchUler's piems of this kind, something more is implied than ex- 
pressed. He has treated, clsev,here, the Ideal or Shadowj' life in earnest. He here 
represents the Actual as a game ; the chief images it Lnngs to snew are those of 
conicst . to sec it nghily you must not ajmroach lo" near ; and regard the Actual Stage 
only by the lights of Love True to his chivaliy tu ttie sex, even in sport, as in earnest, 
Schiller places the pnze of life 111 the hand of Woman ] 


llo — ho— my puppet-show ! 

Ladies and gentlemen see my show 1 
Life and the world — ^look her^ in troth, 

Though but in parvo^ I promise ye both 1 
The world and life — they shall both appear ; 

But both are best s^n when you’re not too itear ; 
And every lamp from the stage to the porchr 
Must be lighted by Venus, from Cupid’s torch; 
Kcrer a moment, if rules cr.n tempt ye, 

Never a moment my scene is -empty ! 

Here is the babe in his leading-strings— 

Here is the boy at play; 

Here is the passionate youth with wings, 

Like a bi^’s on a stormy day, 

To and fro, waving here and there, 

Down to the cartli and aloft through the air; 

Now see the man, as for combat enter — 
liVherc is the peril he fears to adventure? 

Sec how the puppets speed on to the race, 

Each his own fortune puisnes in the chase ; 

IIow many the nvals, how narrow the space ! 

But, hurry and scurry, 0 mettlesome game ! 

The cars roll in thunder, the wheels rush in flame. 
How the brave dart onward, and pant and glow ! 
How the craven behind them conic creeping slow — 
Ha ! ha ! see how Pride gets a terrible fall I 
See how Prudence, or Cunning, out-races them all I 
See how at the gom, with her smiling eyes, 

Ever wails ^Yoman to give the prize ! * 


THE hllNSTRELS OF OLD. 

Where now the minstrel of the huge renown, 

Rapturing with living words the hcark’ning throng? 
Ch.*inning the Man to He.aven, and carthw.-.rd down 
^ Charming the god !— who vvinged the sonl with song? 
Yet lives the minsircl, not the deeds— the lyre 
Of old demands cars that of old believed it— 

Iktrds orblcsicd time — how flew your living fire 
From lip to lip I how race from race received it 1 
As if a god, men hallowed with devotion — 

Vliai Gen’Il’s, speaking, shaping, uTought below, 
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The glow of song inflamed the car’s emotion, 

The ear's emotion gave the song the glow; 

Each nurturing each — back on his soul— its tone 
Whole nations echoed with a rapture*pealj 
Then all around the heavenly splendour shone 
Which now the heart, and scarce the heart can feel. 


THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW CENTURY. 

Where can Peace find a refuge? — whither, say. 

Can Freedom turn? — lo, friend, before our view 
The Century rends itself in storm away, 

And, red with slaughter, dawns on earth the New. 

The girdle of the lands is loosened ; ^ — hurled 
To dust the forms old Custom deemed divine, — 

Safe from War’s fury not the watery world ; — 

Safe not the Nile-god nor the antique Rhine. 

Two mighty nations make the world their field. 

Deeming the world is for their heirloom given— 

Against the freedom of all lands they wield 
This— Neptune’s trident j that — the Thimd'rer’s levin. 

Gold to their scales each region must afford ; 

And, as fierce Rrennus in Gaul’s early tale, 

The Frank casts in tlie iron of his s^vo^d, 

To poise the balance, W’here the right may fail— 

Like some huge Polypus, with arms that roam 
Outstretched for prey— the Briton spreads his reign ; 

And, as the Ocean were his household home, 

Locks up the chambers of the liberal main. 

On to the Pole where shines, unseen, the Star, 

Onward his restless course unbounded flies; 

Tracks every isle and every coast afar, 

And undiscovered leaves but — Paradise ! 

Alas, in vain on earth’s wide chart, I ween. 

Thou seek’st that lioly realm beneath the sky— 

Where Freedom dwells in gardens ever green — 

And blooms the Youth of fair Humanity ! 

O’er shores where sail ne’er rustled to the wind, 

O’er the vast universe, may rove thy ken ; 

But in the universe thou canst not find 
A space sufficing for ten happy men ! 

In the heart’s holy stillness only beams 
The shrine of refuge from life’s stormy throng ; 

Freedom is only in the land of Dreams ; 

And only blooms the Beautiful in Song ! 

^ Wc have now concluded the poems composed tu the third or maturcst period of Schiller's 
life. . . . From this portion, only have been omitted in the translation (besides some of 
the moral or epigrammatic sentences to which wc have before alluded) a very few pieces, 
which, whatever their merit in the ori^nal, would be wholly without interest lor the 
general English reader,— viz., the satirical lines of Shahespearc's translators,— “The 
Philosopher," "The Rivers," "The Jeremiad," theRemonstrance, addressed to Goethe on 
produring Voltaire’s “ Alahomet " on the stage, in which the same ideas have been already 


1 That is— the settled political questwu— the balance of power. 
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expT«s«ed by SchiHer in poems of more liberal and senenil application ; and three or four 
occastonsl pieces to albums, £Lc. 

POEMS OF THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Tlie poems induded in the Second Penod of Schiller’s litcrarj' career arc few, but re- 
mrlaUe for their beauty, and deeply inlercstinff from the stniBg.inp and aijxious slate ol 
mind which some of them depict It wai, both to his taste and to his thought, a penod ol 
xinbic tranxiiion. He had surx-ixed the wild and irregular power which stamps, with 
fierce and somewhat sensual chaTactem, the productions of hts youth; but he had not 
attained that serene repose of strength— that calm, bespe.iking depth and fulness, w hicli is 
found in the best wrtings of bis maturer years. In point of stjle, the poems in this 
diiition bate more faalityand sweetness than those of his youth, and_ perhaps mme 
ciident sigour, more popufir rrrtr and gusto than many composed in Ins riper nmnhood ; 
in point of thought, they mark that era through which few men of inquisitive and aoven; 
fur JUS genius— of <angiiine and impassioned temperament — and of education chiefly sclf- 
formed, undisciplined, and imperfect, haie faded to pass— the era of doubt and gloom, of 
seirconflict, and of self torture. In “ The Robbers,'* and much of the poelp* wntten m 
the same penod of Schiller’s life, there is a bold and wild imagination, which attacks 
rather than questions— innoiates rather than examines— seizes upon subjects of viwt social 
import, that float on the surface of » innion. and assails them with a blind and half-savage 
nideness, according as they offend the enthusiasm of unreasoning joiith. But now* tins 
eager and ardent mind had paused to contemplate : its studies were turned to philosophy 
and histoiy— .a more practical knowledge of life (though m this last, Schiller, like most 
Genaan authors, wws eier more or less deficient in lanctyand range) had begun to soften 
the stern and fiery spmt which had hitherto sported with the dangerous elenients of social 
rciultition. And ii nile this change was w orking. before its fexcrish agitation subsided 
into that Kantism which is the antipodes of scepticism, it xvas natural that theenergy which 
had asserted, denounced, and dogmatized, should succeed the reaction of despondency and 
du:ni>l. \ chement indignation at '* the solemn plausibilities" of the xx'Orld pervades 
*' The Robbers." In " Don Carlos," the passion is no longer x'ehcment indiguaiton, but 
mournful sorrow— not indignation that h>’pocrisy reigns, but soirow that honesty cannot 
tnumph -not indignation that formal Vice usurps the high places of the world, but sorroiv 
that, in the world, wairm andgeneraiis Virtue glows, and feels and suffers— without reward. 
So, in the poems of this penod, are two that made a considerable sensation at their first 
apjiearancc— "‘nie Conflict," published originally under the title of *‘*1 he Frce-thinking 
ofPassio *," and *' Resignation ’ They presented a mclanclioly view of the moral 
struggles in the heart of a noble and xirtiious man From the first of these poems, Schiller, 
happii)' and wise!}, at a later period of his life, ^tIllck out the passages most olculaled to 
nflend \t’hat hind would dare to restore them? The few sttnzas that remain still Mig- 
gcsi the outline of da' k and painful thoughts, which IV filled up in the more elaborate, 
and, tu many respects, most exnmsitc, poem of " Resignation ' Virtue exaoting all ^acn- 
fices and giving no reward— Relief which dentes enjoyment, and has no bltsS saie its own 
faith; such is the sombre lesson of the tnclanchtdy poet— the more impressive because so 
/‘tr It IS truth- deep and ex'crlasting tnith— but only, to a Christian, a part of truth. Re- 
signation, so sad if not looking beyond the earth, becomes joy, when assured and confident 
of heal cn. ^ Another poem in this intermediate collectinn was no less subjected to sex'cre 
animadi-crsioo. We mean “ThcGodiof Greece ' As the poem how’exer now stands, 
though one or two expressions are not free Irom objection, it can only lie regarded as the 
rt<cl 5 lament for the Mj'thology which was the Fount of ppetr>', and certainly not .is a 
Reas mcr's defence of Paganism in disparagement of Clinstianity. Rut the fact is, that 
Khillcrs mind was soevseniially relipous, tliaixie feci more angrj’ when he whom wc 
would gbdly had ax our light and gnule, only darkens us or misleads, iluin \ie should with 
the abiolute infidelity of a less giaxe and reverent genius. Vet a period— a transition 
state— of doubt and despondency is perhaps common to men in proportion to their natural 
di*r-o«iiioas to faith and x'eneraiion. _ With them, it comes from keen sympathy xxith un- 
de.irred sufTcrxngs— from gnef at wickedness tnumphant— from loo intense a brooding 
over the mysteries inx olx-ed in the government of the w orld. Scepticism of this nature can 
but little injure the fnvolous, and w ill be cliantabl}' regarded by the w ise. Schiller’s mind 
snoa outgrew the slate which, to the mmd of a poet, aboxe all men, is most ungenial, but 
the sadness which the struggle bequeathed seems to haxc xtrmicht a complete rcxolutton 
Ml all lusprecoictived opinions. 1 he wild creator of " The Roblwrs," dnink with liberty, 
an 1 au'Jaaous against all restraint, became ihediamp'on of" Holy Onler,"— the denouncer 
cf the Frcrcli Republic— the cxtoller of an Ideal Life, which should entirely separate 
Genius the Kesiless fron Foacty the Settled And as his impetuous and stormy vigour 
nitiiretlinto the lucent and tranquil art of "Der Spariergang," ‘'Wallenstein," and 
"I>ic Rraut xon Mcs*ma," so Ins philosophy threw itself into calm respe^ for all tliat 
custo'S ^anclloncd and conxenlinn Inllowed. 

■ during the nainfiit transition, of winch, in his minor poems glimP'Cs alone arc 

xrisiii'e, Scepticisrn, With Schiller, reier insniiv the dcioted, or moclji the came«t mind. 
It ni-iy Irax-e sadness—bui nexei senrn. It is the question of a traxellcr who has lost his 
xvay in the great viIde.'T.eis, but who mourns with his fellow -seekers, and has no bitter 
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Behold Ihy gloiy trembling to its fall ! 

Thy coming doom the round earth shall appal, 

And all the hearts of freemen beat for thee, 

And all free souls their fate in thine foresee— 

Theirs is thy glory's fall ! 

One look bclou' the Almighty gave, 

Where streamed the Hon-flags of thy proud foe ; 

And near and wider yawned the horrent grave. 

“ And w'ho,” saith He, ‘'shall lay mine Kngland low— 
The stem that blooms with hero-deeds — 

The rock when man from wrong a refuge needs— 

The stronghold w'hcrc the tyrant comes in vain ? 

Wlto shall bid England vanish from the main ? 

Ke’cr be tiiis only Eden Freedom knew, 

hlan’s stout defence from Power, to Fate consigned.” 

God the Almighty blew, 

And tlic Armada went to every wind ! 

THE CONFLICT. 

No ! I this conflict longer will not wage, 

The conflict Duty claims— the gant task;— 

Thy spells, O Virtue, never can assuage 
'i'hc heart’s wild Are — this offering d^o not ask ! 

True, I have sworn — a solemn vow have sworn, 

That I myself will curb the self within ; 

Yet take thy wreath, no more it shall be worn— 
Take back thy wi-cath, and leave me free to sin. 

Rent to be contract I with thee once made ; — 

She loves me, loves me — forfeit be thy crowm ! 

Blest he who, lulled in rapture's dreamy shade, 
Glides, as I glide, the deep fall gladly dowm. 

She secs the nxirm that my youth’s bloom decays, 
She secs my springtime wasted as it flees; 

And, marv’Hing at the rigour that gainsays 
J'hc heart’s sweet impulse, my reward decrees. 

Distrust this angel purity, fair soul ! 
li is to guilt thy pity armeth me ; 

Could Being lavish its unmeasured W'liole, 

It ne'er could give a gift to rival Thee ! 

Thee— the dear miilt I ever seek to shun, 

O tyranny of fate, O wild desires 1 

My virtue's only crown can but be won 
In that last breath— when virtue’s self expires ! 

RESIGNATION. 

And I, too, was amidst Arcadia bom, 

And Nature seemed to woo me ; 

And to my cradle such sweet joys were sworn : 

And I, too, was amidst Arcadia bom, 

_ Vet the short spring gave only tears unto me 1 

JJfe but one blooming holiday can keep— 

For me the bloom is fled ; 
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mSIGNATION, 

Tltc silcnl Genius of the Darker Sleep 
Turns down my lorch—and weep, my brethren, weep— 
Weep, for U\e light is dead J 
Upon Ihy bridge the shadows round me press, 

0 dread Ktemily ! 

And I have known no moment that can bless 
Take back this letter meant for Ilappincss— 

'I’bc seal’s unbroken— see ! 

Before thee, Judge, whose ryes the dark*spun veil 
Conceals, my murmur came; 

On tliis our orb a glad belief prevails, 

That, thine the earthly sceptre and the sales, 
Requitkr is tliy name. 

Terrors, they say, thou dost for Vice prepare, 

^ And joys the good shall know ; 

Thou cansl tlie crooked heart unmask and bare ; 

Thou ennst t)ic riddle of our fate declare. 

And keep account witli Woe. 

With thee a Itomc smiles for the exiled one— 

There cuds tlie tliorny strife. 

Unto my side a godlike vision won, 

Called 'J'ittJi'H, (few knotvher, and the many shun,) 
And checked the reins of life. 

“ I will n:p.ay thee in a holier land— 

Give thou to me thy youth ; 

All I can grant thee lies in this command.” 

I heard, and, trusting in a holier hnd, 

Gave my young joys to 7‘ruth. 

Give me thy Laura— give me her w'hom Love 
To thy hart’s core cndc.ars ; 

'llic usurer, inis'!, p.ays every gnef— above ! ’’ 

I tore the fond shape from the Idccding love, 

And gave— albeit wiili tear? ! 

*' What bond can bind the De.ad to life once mosc ? 

Poor fool,” (the scoffer cries ;) 

“ Gulled by Ibe despot’s hiicling lie, with lore 
That gives for Truth a Shadow life is o’er 
When the dchiMOn dies 5 ” 

" Trcmblest thou,” liiNScd the scrpcnt'heni in «corn, 

“ Before the vain deceit ? 

Made holy Init by custom, stale and worn, 

TIic phantom gotU, of craft and folly Iwrn - 
The sick world’s solcmu cheat ? 

What is this Future underneath the stone ? 

But for the veil that hides, rcvcrc<l alone ; 

The giant sliadow of our Terror, thrown 
On Conscience’ troubled glx'!N— 

Life’s lying likeness— in the dreary ••hroud 
Of the cold scinilcbtc— 

Emlwlmcd by I lope— Time’s mummy— « hick the prcul 
Delirium, driv’lling through thy radon's cloud, 

Calls ‘ Immortality ! ' ^ 

Giv's: thou for hojx: (corruption proves it? lie) 

.'itirc joy that most dchghts us ? 

Six thousinJ yearn has Death rcigne-l traev-^^^f •"* 
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Nor one corpse come to whisper those who die 
What after death requites us V 
Along Time's sho^ I saw the Season fly ; 

Nature licrsclf, interred 

Among her blooms, lay dead ; to those who die 
There came no corpse to whisper Hope ! Still I 
Clung to tlic godlike Word. ^ 

Judge C— All my joys to thee did I resign, 

Ail that did most delight me ; 

And now I kneel— man’s scorn I scorned — thy shrine 
Have I adored — ^Thec only held dit'ine — 

Rcquitcr, now requite me ! 

*' For all my sons an equal love 1 know 
And equal each condition," 

Ansnered an unseen Genius—*** See below, 

Two flowers, for all who rightly seek them, blow— 
The IIoi’E and the Fruitjon. 
hie who has plucked the one, resigned must see 
Tlie sister’s forfeit bloom : 

Let Unbelief enjoy — Belief must be 
All to the chooser the world’s history 
Is the world’s judgment doom. 

Thou hast had Hope— in thy belief thy prize — 

Thy bliss was centred in it : 

Eternity itself— {Go ask the Wise 1) 

Never to him who forfeits, resupplies 
The sum struck from the Minute ! ” 


THE GODS OF GREECE. 

I. 

Ve in the age gone by, 

Who ruled the world— a world how lovely then I— 
And guided still the steps of happy men 
In the light Icading'Slnngs of careless joy 1 
Ah, flourished then your scn'icc of delight ! 

How diflcrcnt, oh, hoiv different, in the day 
Wlicn thy sweet fanes with many a wTcatli were bright, 
O Venus Amathiuria I 


It. 

Then, through a veil of dreams 
Woven l>y Song, Truth's youthful beauty glowed, 
And life’s redundant and rejoicing streams 
Gave to the soulless, soul— where’er they flowed 
Man gifted Nature with divinity 
To lift and link her to the breast of Love ; 

All things betrayed to the initiate eye 
Tlie track of gods above ! 

III. 

^Yhcre lifeless — fixed afar, 

A fl-tming 1.111 to our dull sense is given, 

Phoebus Apollo, in hts golden car, 

In silent glory sv/epl the fields of heaven I 
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On yonder hill the Oread was adored, 

In yonder tree the Dryad held her home ; 

And from her TJm the gentle Naiad poured 
The \v!ivelet*s silyer foam. 

IV. 

Yon bay, chaste Daphn6 wreathed, 

Yon stone was moumM Niobe’s mute cell, 

Low through yon sedges pastoral Syrinx breathed, 

And through those groves wailed the sweet Philomel, 

The tears of Ceres savSied in yonder rill— 

Tears shed for Proserpine to Hades borne j 
And, for her lost Adonis, yonder hill 
Heard Cytherea mourn !— 

V. 

Heaven’s shapes were charmed unto 
The mortal race of old Deucalion ; 

Pyrrha’s fair daughther, humanly to woo, 

Came down, in shepherd-guise, latona’s son. 

Between Men, Heroes, Gods, harmonious then 
Love wove sweet links and sympathies divine ; 

Blest Amathusia, Heroes, Gods, and Men, 

Equals before thy shrine ! 

VI. 

Not to that culture gay, 

Stem self-denial, or shai^ penance wan I 
Well might each heart be happy in that day— 

For gods, the Happy Ones, were kin to Man ! 

The Beautiful alone the Holy theie 1 
No pleasure shamed the gods of that young race ; 

So that the chaste Camoense favounng were, 

And the subduing Grace t 

VII. 

A palace every shrine: 

Your very sports heroic;— Yours the crown 
Of contests hallowed to a power divine. 

As rushed the chariots thund’ring to renoAvn. 

Fair round the altar where the incense breathed, 

Moved your melodious dance inspired ; and fair 
Above victorious brows, the garland wreathed 
Sweet leaves round odorous hair 1 

VIII. 

The lively Thyrsus-swinger, 

And the wild car the exairing Panthers bore, 

Announced the Presence of the Rapture-Briiiger— 

Bounded the Satyr and blithe Faun before ; 

And Maenads, as the frenzy stung the soul. 

Hymned in the madding dance, the glorious wine— 

As ever beckoned to the lusty bowl 
The ruddy Host dime ! 

IX. 

Before the bed of death 
No ghastly spectre stood— but from the porch 
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Of life, the lip— one kiss inhaled the breath, 

Ami the mute graceful Genius lowered a torch. 
The judgment-balance of the Realms below, 

A judge, himself of mortal lineage, held ; 

The very Furies at the Tiiracian’s woe, 

Were moved and inusic-spelled. 


X. 

In the Elysian grove 

The shades renewed the pleasures life held dear: 
The faithful spouse rejoined remembered love. 

And rushed along the meads the charioteer; 
There Linus poured the old accustomed strain ; 

Admetus there Alcestis still could greet ; his 
Friend there once more Orestes could regain, 

His arrons— Pliiloctetes! 


XL 

more glorions then the meeds 
That in their strife with labour nerved the brave, 

To the great doer of renowned deeds. 

The Hebe and the Heaven the Thunderer gave, 

Before the rescued Rescuer^ of tltc dead, 

Bowed down the silent and Immortal Host ; 

And the Twin Stars* their guiding lustre shed, 

On the bark tempest-tost ! 

XII. 

An thou, fair world, no more? 

Return, thou virgin-bloom on Haturc^s face ; 

Ah, only on the hlinstrel’s magic shore, 

Can we the footsteps of sweet Fable traccl 
TIic meadows mourn for the old hallowing life; 

Vainly we Search the earth of God’s liereft ; 

Where once'the warm and living shapes svcrc rife, 

Shadows alone are left 1 

Xlli. 

Cold, from the North, has gone 
Over the Flowers the Blast that killed their May; 

And, to enrich the worship of the ONE, 

A Universe of Gods must pass away 1 
Mourning, I search on yonder starry steeps, 

But thee no more, Selene, there 1 see 1 ■ 

And through the woods I call, and o’er the deeps. 

And— Echo answers me ! 

XIV. 

Deaf to the joys she gives— 

Blind to the pomp of which she is posscst — 

Unconscious of the spiritual Power that lives 
Around, and rules her — ^liy our bliss unblesl— 

* Hetttlcs who recovered from the Shades Alcestb, after she had rivenher own life to 

hustenQ Admetuf. Alcc^cti in ilic hands of Kuiiptdcs (that woman-hater as he 
ti oilco ') becomes the lovcbc^t female creation in the Creel: Dninuu 

* * Ca'twand Pollux are ttansferred lo the Stars, Hercules to Olympus, for their 
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Dull to the Art that colours or creates, 

Like the dead timepiece, godless Nature creeps 
Her plodding round, and, by the leaden weights. 
The slavish motion keeps. 

XV. 

To-morrow to receive 

New life, she digs her proper giave to-day •, 

And icy moons with weary fineness weave 
From their own light their fulness and decay. 
Home to the Poet*s Land the gods are flown, 

Light use in them that later world discerns, 
Whidi, the diviner leading-strings outgrown. 

On its own axle turns. 


XVI. 

Home! and with them are gone 
The hues they gazed on and the tones they heard ; 

Life*s Beauty and life’s Melody : — alone 

Broods o’er the desolate void the lifeless Woid ; 

Yet rescued from Timels deluge, still they throng 
Unseen the Findus th^ were wont to cherLh : 

Ah, tW which gains immortal life in Song, 

To mortal life must perish 1 

THE ARTISTS. 

This justly ranks amongst Schiller’s noblest poems. _He confessed "that he had 
hitherto -written nothing that so much pleased him— -nothing to which he had given so 
much It forms one of the many pieces he has devoted to the progress of Man. 

“ Ihe Eleusinlan Festival " records the social benefits of Agriculture ; “ The Four Ages’* 
pan^yrizes the influence of Poetry iu all times; “The Walk" traces, in a series of 
glowing pictures, the development of gener al civilization; the “Lay of the Bell "com- 
memorates the stages of Life; and *^he Artists," by some yearn the earliest of the 
Series, is aii elaborate exposition of the effect of Art upon the Happiness and Dignity of 
the Human Species— a lofty Hymn in honour of Intellectual Beauty. Herein arc 
collected into a symmetrical and somewhat argumentative -trhole, many favourite ideas of 
^Schiller which the reader will recognize as scattered throughout nis other effusions. 
About the time when this poem was composed, the narrow notions of a certain School of 
luiscalled Utilitarians were more prevalent than they deserved : and this fine composition 
is perhaps the most eloquent answer ever given to those thinkers who have denied the 
Morality of Fiction, and considered Poets rather the Peiverters than the Teachers of the 
\YorId. Perhaps in his just Defence of Art, Schiller had somewhat underrated the 
ilignity of Science ; hut so many small Philosophers have assailed the divine uses of 
Poetry, that it may be pardoned to the Poet to -vindicate his Art in somewhat too arrogant 
a tone of retaliation. And it may be fairly contended that Fiction (the several forms of 
which, are comprehended under the name of Art) has exercised an earlier, a more com- 
prehensive, and a more genial influence over the Civilization and the Hapinne&s of hlan, 
than nine-tenths of that investigation of Facts which is the pursuit of Science. 

The poem, in the original, is written in lines of irregular length, the imitation of which 
—considering the nature and the length of the piece — would probably displease in an 
English vecstou. Occasionally too (for Schiller in all bis philosophical poems is apt to 
incur the fault of obscurity, from which his poems of sentiment and narrative are generally 
free), it has been judged necessary somewhat to expand and paraphrase the sense— to 
translate the idea as well as the words._ But though, verbally, the translation may be 
- free than most others in this collection, yet no less pains have been taken lo render 
the version true to the spirit and intention of the author. For the clearer exposition of 
the tram of thought which Schiller pursues, the poem has been divided Into sections, and 
the Argument of the whole prefixed. If any passages in the version should appear 
oh:,cure to those readers who find the mind of Schiller worth attentive study, even when 
deprived of the melodious language which clothed its thoughis, by referring to the 
Argument the sense will perhaps become sufficiently clear. 


^ Hinrichs. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Sect. I.— Man regarfcd in his present palmy state of ciriliiation-frcc through Reason, 
strongthriugh £aw-the Lord of Nature. (»).Hul let him not forget liis gratitude to 
Art, which found him the Saiage.andby which h« powers have been de^^oped^^^ 
roul refined. Let Iiim not dcgenciate from scni'ing Aut, the Queen to a preference for 
licr handmaids (the Sciences^. '1 he Bee and the Worn cxwl him m diligence and 
mechanical craft— the Seraph in know ledge— but Art is Sian s nlonc. (3) It k through the 


upposed 

virtue 

Heaven 


is Urann— the great Deny wham only pure Spints can behold, dMwnds to «rth as, the , 
canhlyVcmts-viz., the Beautiful. She adapts herself to the childlike understanding. 
Hut sshat wc now only adore as Beauty we shall, one day, rccognuc as Inith. (6) After 
the Kail of Man, this goddess— su.. the Beauuful— {comprehending Poetry and Art) 
.alone deigned to console him, and painted on the walL of his Dungeon the Sh.ipes of 
Elysium (7) While Men only worshipped the Beautiful, no Fanaticism hallowed 
Persecmionand Homicide— without format law, without compulsion, they obeyed Virtue 


Its ou'ii symfncKrj'nnd method tnta the norid, aU was ennos# yio) \ riti| inc iirnsiSi con- 
tcmplaicd Nature, and learned to imitate ; you obsen'cd the light shaft of the cedar, the 
shadow on the wave, (ti) 'Ihus rose the first Column of the Sculptor— the first Design 
of the Painter— and ihc wand sighing through the reed suggested the first Alusic. (12) Art’s 
first attempt ssais in the first choice of flowers for .a Posv : its second, the sveavin^of those 
flowers into a garland— i.e , Art first obserses and selects— next blends and unites — the 
column IS ranged with other columns-thc indisidunl Hero becomes one of an heroic army 
—the rude Song becomes an Iliad. (13) The effect produced by' Homeric Song, in noble 
emulation,— nor in this alone; Man learns to live in other srocs than his ow'n— to feel 
pleasures beyond animal enjoyment. (14} And as this diviner intellectual feeling i^> 
des eloped, are develojied also 'i'hought and Civilization. (15) In the nidcst state of Man, 

J rou, the Artists, recognize in hts brea'-t the spiritual germ, and warm it into life— true and 
lolyLos'e asroke with the first Shepherd’s lose song (16) It is j-ou, the Artists, who 
generalizing, and abstracting, gather all several excellences into one ideal.— You thus 
familianze Man to the notion of the Unknown Powers, whom you invest with the 
attributes Man admtrcsand adores —He fears the Unknown, but he IqvcmIs shadow.— You 
suflered the Nature around him to suggest the Prototype of all Beauty. (17) You make 
subject to jourends— the passion, the diits, and the instinct— All tlmt is scattered through 
creation you gather and concentrate, and resol veto the Song or to the Stage— Even the 
murderer who has escaped justice, consacncc-strickcn by the Eiimenides on the scene, 
res cals himself— Ixing before Philosophy hazarded its dogmas an Iliad solved the riddles 
of Fate— And with the wain of Tiiespis wandered a Providence. (18) Where your 
sy mmetry, your design fail in this world, they extend into the w orld beyond the grave— If 
life be os cr too soon for the brave and good, Poel^’ imagined the Shades below, and 
pheed the hero Castor among tlie Stars.l (19) Not contented x\ith bestowing im- 
mortaliiy on Man— sou furnish forth from Man, the ideal of the Immortals— Virgin 
llcauiy grow s into a r.-illas -manly Strength into a Jos e (so) As the w orld sv ithout you 
is thus cnt-irgcd and the world within you agiuteu and enriched, your Art extends to 
Philosophy .—For as the cs>cniL'ils of Art arc symmetry and design, so the Artist extends 
that symmetry' and thnt design into Cb '5 system of Creation, the I.a\v^ of Nature, ^e 
Government of the World .—Lends to the spheres its own linrinony — to tlieUnitctse its 
own sy mmctnc method, (ai) The Artist thus recognizing Crn/rjT’o»rrc\cry'wherc feels 
his life surrounded^ ith Beauty— He lus Ufore him in Nature itself an eternal model of 
the Perfect and Consummate — Through joy— gnef— terror— sshercser goes his course- 
one sirraia of Imrmony murmurs by liis side— 'Jhe Graces arc his companions— hts life 
glides aw*ay amidst any shapes of Beauty -HU soul is merged in llicdivinc ocean that 
IJows around him Fate itself which is reduced from Chance and Prosidcnce, and which 
furnishes him with themes of pleasurable awe, does not daunt him. '22) You, Artists, arc 
the i'seetand trusty companions of hfc— You gate us whit life Ims best— Your rewara is 
y our own immortality .-ind the gratitude of Men s hearts. (53) You arc the imirators of 
the Dis ine Arti'i. ssho accompanies power with sweetness, terror with Rplcndour. who 
adorrs himself esen in destroy ing-As a fcrooUlhat reflects the csciiing landscape, M on 
riie niggard stream of life shimmers Poetry. \ ou lead us on, in mwnage garments, (0 tlic 

«J«kour Wsyour fair scmbbncesdeckourrares.— 
Ihroiighihchistoij'of the world, we find that llunuinity smiles in your presence and 
m'-nrns ,n y our af.s<^ce. (•4) Humanity ame young l?om your Imnds.^aSd wheS it 
grew old and decayed, you gave it a second south— 7?me I.as ' .".t 


wvmuiion irom urcecc. voti irans' 

pla.ted It to Italy— and, with Ctsilizalioa, freedom and gentle manners— Yet you sough: 

J ’To the Pt>:t wc areindek'cil fii- the fremfse of another life fforcslmdowine Divine 
] .rveatnn loig l«fjrc the Pl'-Iosojiher Lewildered us by argntr^ for it. " 
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not pliblic ^ivdrds for your public benefits— In obscurity you contentphted the blessing 
you had diffused. (26) If the I'nilosophcr now pursues his course without obstacles— ifhe 
now would arrogate the crown, and hold Art but as the first Slave to Science— pardon his 
vain boast. — Completion and Perfection in reality rest with you.— With you dawned the 
Spnng, in you is mtiturcd tlie Harvest, of the Moral World. (27) For although Art 
sprung first ftpm physical materials, the clay and the stone — it soon also embraced in its 
SS? sit'd Intellectual — Even what Science discovers only ministers to Art.— 
The Philosopher obmins his first hints from the Poet or Artist— and when his wisdom 
floiycrs, as it were, into beauty— it but returns to the service, and is .'ipplicd to the uses of 
its instructor. — When the Philosopher contemplates the Natural World, side by side with 
the Artist — the more the Latter accumulates images of beauW, and unites the details of 
the great design, the more the Former enriches the sphere of his obscis’atton — the more 
profound his research— the more bold liis speculations— The Imagination always assists 
the Reason— And Art which tc.ichcs Philosophy to see Art(/.r., Symmetn' and Design) 
everywhere, may humble the Philosopher’s pride, but augments his love.— Thus scattenng 
flowers, Poctrj' leads on through tones and forms, ever nigh and higher, pure and purer, 
till it shall at last attain that point when Poetry b«onr.es but sudden insmration and the 
insLantaiieous intuition of Tnith when in fact the Art sought by the Poet, the Truth 
sought by the Philosopher, become one. (38) Then this great goddess, whom we have 
hitherto served as the earthly Venus, the Beautiful— shall rc.'issumc her b'asing crown— 
and Man, to whose earlier and initmtory probation she has gently familiarized her 
splendour, shall behold her svithout a vcil—not as the Venus of Earth, but as the Urania 
of Heaven— Her beauty comprehended by him in proportion to‘ the bCiiuty his soul took 
from her— So from the Mentor of his youth shone forth Minerva to Tslemachus. (20) To 
you, 0 Artists, is committed the dignity of Man— It sinks with you, it revives with you. 
(30) In those Ages when Truth is persecuted by the Bigotry of her own time, she seeks 
refuge in Song, charm she takes from the Muse but renders her more fearful to her 
Foes. (31) Aspire then constantly, 0 Artists, to the Beautiful— covet no meaner 
rewards.— If Art escape you, search lor her in Nature. — Remember that the excellent and 
(he perfect ever must he found in whatsoever fair souls esteem fair.— Do not bound your* 
selves to your own time— Let your work reflect the ^adow of the coming Age— It matters 
not what paths you select— You have before you the whole labyrinth of Dcinp— but aU its 
paths for you unite at one throne— As the white breaks into seven tints, as the seven tints 
re*dissoIvc into white— so Truth is the same, whether she dazzles us with the splendour of 
variegated colouiu, or pervades the Universe with one Stream of Light, 


I. 

Upon the cenluiy’s verge, 0 Man, how fair 

Thou standest, stately as a silent palm 

With boughs far-spreading through the solemn air, 

In the full growth of mellowest years sublime ; 
Through mildness earnest, through achievement calm, 
Each sense unfolded, all the soul matured — 

The crowning work and ripest bom of Time 1 
Free in the freedom reason has secured, 

Strong in the strength that Law bestows, thou art, 
Great in thy meekness— rich with countless stores, 
Which slept for ages silent in thy heart ; 

The Lord of Nature, who thy chains adores, 

Who in each strife but disciplines thy skill, 

And shines from out the desert at thy will 1 


II. 

0 not, inebriate with thy victory, scorn — 

Scorn not to prize and praise the fostering hand 
That found thee weeping — orplianed and forlorn, 
Lone on the verge of Life’s most barren strapd — 
That seized from lawless Chance its helpless prey, 
And early taught thy young heart the control 
Of Art— thy guide upon the upward way— 

The softener and the raiser of the soul, — 

Cleansing the breast it tutored to aspire, 

From the lude passion and the low desire : 

The good, the blessed One, who, through sweet play, 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLAYS. 

Man struggled with the uncouth shapes of au'^i 
That through the Dark came giant on the sight, 
And chained the senses in a slavish thrall : 

Rude as himself pressed round the shadowy throng, 
Vast without outline, without substance, strong ; 

So gloomed Creation on the Savage Breast, 

While brutal lusts alone allured the eye, 

And unenjoyed, unheeded, and unrest, 

The lovely soul of Nature passed liim by, — 


X. 

Lo, as it passed him, with a noiseless hand, 

And with a gentle instinct, the fair shade 
Ye seized ; and licked in one harmonious band 
The airy images your eyes surveyed ; 

Ye felt, surveying, how tho cedar gave 
Its light shaft to the air ; — ^liow sportive, played 
The form reflected on the ciy'stal wave I 
IIow could ye fail the gentle hints to read 
With which free Nature met ye on the way ? 

By easy steps did eye observant lead 
The hand to mimic the fair forms at play, 

Till from the image on the water glassed 
The likeness rose— and Painting grew at last I 
Yea, from the substance severed, Nature*s fair 
And phantom shadow — follow'ed by the souli 
Cast Itself on the silver stream, and there 
Rendered its coyness to the hand that stole 1 
So born the craft that imitates and takes ^ 

Shape from the shadow ; — so young Art awakes 
The earliest genius ;~so in clay and sand 
The shade is snatched at by the eager hand ; 

The sw’cet enjoyment in the labour grows, 

And from your breast the first creation flows* 

XI. 

Seized by the power of thoughtful contemplation, 
Snared by the eye that steals w'hnt it surv'cyfi 
Nature, the talisman of each creation 
With which her spells enamour you, betrays: 

Your quickened sense, the wonder-working law?. 

The stores in Beauty's treasure-house, conceives — 
Your hand from Nature the light outline draws, 

And scattered hints in gentle union weaves. 

Tlius nsc— tall DbeTisk, and vast Pyramid — 

Tlie half-formed Ilcrmcs grows— the Column springs; 
Music comes lisping from the Shepherd’s reed, 

And Song the valour and the victory sings. 


XI T. 

The happier choice of flowers most sweet or fair, 
To weave the posy for some Shepherd Maid, 

Lo, the first Art, from Nature bom is there !— 
The next— the flowers the careless tresses braid 

* See Aipiment. 
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In gnrlnnds wrcatlied : — Tlius step by step ascends 
The Art that notes, and gathers, shapes and blends ! 

IJut, each one blejit with each, its single grace 
Each offspring of the Beautiful must lose ; 

The artful hand according each its place, 

Confounds the separate M*ith the common hue':. 

Charmed into method by the harmonious word, 

Column willi column ranged— proud Fanes aspire. 

The Hero melts amidst the Hero herd, 

And peals the many-stringed Mxonian Lyre. 

xni. 

Soon round this new Creation in great Song 
Barbaiian wonder gathered and believed ; 

“ See,” cried the emulous and kindled throng, 

“ The deeds a Mortal like ourselves achieved 1 ” 

Grouped into social circles near and far, 

Listing the wild talcs of the Titan war, 

Of giants piled beneath the rocks,— and eaves 
Grim witii the lion some stout hero braves, 

Still while the Minstrel sung, the listeners grew 
Themselves the Heroes his high fancy drew. 

Then first did hicn the soul's enjoyment fmil, 

First knew the calmer raptures of the mind 

Not proved by sense— but from the distance hrotjglit ; 

The joy at deeds themselves had never wiought, — 

The thirst for what possession cannot give,— 

The power in nobler lives than life to live I 

XIV. 

Now from the Sensual Slumber’s heavy chain, 

Breaks the fair soul, which ncw*born pinions huoy. 

And, freed by you, the ancient Slave of Pain 
Springs from iiis travail to the breast of Joy ; 

Fall the dull Animal-Barriers round him wrought, 

On his clear front the Human halo glows. 

And forth the high Majestic Stranger— Tuouciit, 

Bright from the startled brain, a Pallas, goes! 

Now stands sublime Tun Man, and to the star 
Lifts his unclouded brow — ^Thc Kingly One ; 

And Contemplation, sweeping to the Far, 

Speaks in the eyes commercing with the Sun. 

Fair from his checks bloom happy smiles, and all 
'fhe rich varieties of soulful sound 
Unfold in Song — divine emotions call 
Sweet tears to feeling eyes ; — and, sister-bound, 

Kindness and Mirth upon his accents dwell, 

Soul, like some happy Nymph, haunting the lips’ pure well ! 

XV. 

Yea, what though buried in the mire and clay 
Grovels the flesldy instinct of the worm; 

What though the lusts and ruder passions sway 
Ami clasp him round— the intellectual germ 
Yon, Sons of Art, in that daik breast behold, 

Warm from its sleep and into bloom unfold > 

Love’s spiritual blossom opcnctl to the day, 

First— when Man heard the first young Sheplicrd s lay. 



l6S SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLA KS*. 

Ennobled by ihe dignity of Thought, 

Passion that blushed the soft desire to own. 

Caught chaster language from the Minstrel s tone ; 

Aiid”Song, the delicate Preacher, while it taught 
A love outlasting what the senses sought, 

Beyond Possession placed the ethereal goal, 

• And to the Heart proclaimed and linked the Soul 1 

XVI. 

The wisdom of the wise, the gentleness 

TIte gentle know — the strength that nerves the strong — 

The grace that gathers round the noble— yes, 

Ye blend them all to limn the Beautiful, 

Each ray on Nature's brows commixed and grown 
Into one pomp— a halo for your own ! 

Though from the Unknown Divinity, tlic awe 
Of Man shrinks back — to what ht knows no dull, 

Yet wth what love his )*oung religion saw 
The sliadow of the godhead downward thrown 
Gentle the type— though fearful the Unknown. 

The breasts of heroes nobly burned to vie 
^Vit1l the bright gods that ruled in Homer’s sky ; 

Ye did the Ideal from the Natural call — ^ 

Ye bade Man learn how on the Earth is given 

The immemorial prototype of all 

Glory and Beauty, dreamed of for the Heaven I 

\vn. 

The wild tumultuous pasiions of the soul, 

The playful gladness of unfettered joy. 

The duty and the instinct — your control 
Grasps at its will— can as its slaves employ 
To guide tiie courses, and appoint the goal ; 

All that in restless Nature's mighty space 
Wander divided— world on world afar — 

Yc seize — ye gather, fix them into place, 

And show them bright and living as they are, 

Linked into order stately and serene, 

Limned in the song, or mirrored on the scene ! 

Here, secret Murder, pale and shuddering, sees 
Sweep o'er the stage the stern Eumenides ;• 

Owns, where Law fails, what powers to Art belong, 

And, screened from Justice, finds its doom in Song ! 

Long ere the wise ibcir slow decrees revolved, 

A fiery Iliad Fate's dark riddles solved ; 

And Art, the Prophetess, I leaven's mystic plan 
Of doom and destiny revealed to Man, 

When the rude goat-song spelled the early Age, 

And Providence,* spoke low from Thespis' wandering stage. 

^ in from the notion of a Diviner Powrn thoroughly unknown : 

but the Creek Miiholo;;^ fani'luruet] Man to the providence of the ;'o<Js, and elevated 
J«m by Ihe contemplation of atuihiitc^ in wliich he recoanized wliatever he mon 
adfaire*!. Art taught Man to see in the Nature round him the prolotype-tlie ideal— of 
])i>iner Keaiiiv. 

" I]** I wnt In allude to the Story of Ihjxue, which at a subsequent period 
runivittl llic tlicmc of 0*^6 cf his 
* In the Draru the e*i€ntiah arc f'rovidence and Design. 
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He set tlie Columns Nature’s boundary knows, 

Tracks lier dark course, speeds with her where she goes j 
Weighs with the balance her own hands extend ; 

^iects with the gauge her o^vn perfections lend. 

Till all her beauty renders to his gaze 

The charm that robes it and the law that sways. 

^ In self-delighted Joy the Artist hears 
* His own rich harmony enchant the spheres, 

And in the Um%'ei'sal Scheme beholds 
The symmetry that reigns in all he moulds. 

XXI. 

Yes, in all round him can his ear divine 
The voice that tells of method and design ; 

He sees the life 'mid which his lot is thrown, 

Clasped round with beauty as a golden zone ; 

In all his \iorks, before his emulous eyes, 

To lend to victor)', fair Perfection flies : 

Where’er he hears, or gay Delight rejoice. 

Or Care to stillness breathe its whispered voice, 

WTierc starry Contemplation lingers slow, 

Or stream from heavy eyes the tears of Woe, 

Or Terror in her thousand shapes appal ; — 

Still one harmonious Sweetness glides through all, 

Suft to his ear, and freshening to his look, 

And winding on through earth — one haunting music brook t 

In the icfined and still emotion, glide 

With chastened mirth the Graces to his side ; 

Round him the bright Companions weave their dance ; 

And as the curving lines of Beauty flow, 

Each winding into each, os o’er his glance 
The lonely apparitions gleam and go 
In delicate outline — so the dreaming day 
Of Life, enchanted, breathes itself away. 

Ills soul is mingled with the Harmonious Sea 
That flows around his sense delightedly ; 

And Thought where’er w-ith those sweet waves it glide, 
Bears the all-present Venus on the tide ! 

At peace w’ith Fate serenely goes his race— 

Here guides the Muse, and there supports the Grace ; 

The stem Necessity, to others dim 

With Night and Terror, wears no frown for him: 

Calm and serene, he fronts the threatened dart, 

Invites the gentle bow, and bares the fearless heart. 

XXII. 

Darlings of Harmony divine, — all blest 
Companions of our ^ings ! — whatsoe’er 
Is of this life, the dearest, noblest, best, 

T<»k life from you 1 If Man bis fetters bear 
With a glad heart that chafes not at the chain, 

But clings to duty with the tlioughts of love ; 

If now no more he ivander in the reign 
Of iron Chance, but with the Power above 
Link his harmonious being— what can be 
Vour bright reward ?— your Immortality, 
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And your own hearths high recompense ! If round 
The chalice-fountain, whence, to Mortals, streams 
ITie Ideal Freedom, evermore are fopd 
The godlike Joys and pleasure-weaving Dreams ; — 
For this — ^for these — ^be yours the grateful shrine, 

Deep in the Human Heart ye hallow and refine. 

XXllI. 

Ye are the Imitators, ye the great 

Disciples of the Mighty Artist — ^who 

Zoned with sweet grace the iron form of Fate — 

Gave Heaven its starry lights and tender blue — 
Whose terror more ennobles than alarms 
(Its awe exalts us, and its grandeur charms) — 

Who, evV destroying, while he scathes, illumes. 

And clothes with pomp the anger that consumes. 

As o’er some brook that glides its lucid way 
The dancing shores in various shadow play ; 

As the smooth wave a faithful mirror yields 
To Eve’s soft blush, and dower-enamelled fields ; 

So, on life’s stream, that niggard steals along, 
Shimmers the lively Shadow- World of Song. 

Ye, to the Dread Unknonm — the dismal goal 
Where the stem Fates await the trembling soul — 

Ye lead us on, by paths for ever gay, 

And robed with joy as for a marriage-day ; 

And as in graceful urns your genius decl^ 

Our very bones, and beautifies the wrecks ; 

So with appearances divinely fair, 

Ye veil the trouble and adorn the care. 

Search where I will the ages that have rolled, 

The unmeasured Fast, Earth’s immemorial lore. 

How smiled Humanity, where ye consoled, 

How smileless mourned Humanity before ! 

XXIV. 

All strong and mighty on the wing, and young 
And fresh from your creative hands, It ^ sprung ; 

And when the Time, that conquers all, prevailed ; 
When on its wrinkled cheek the roses failed ; 

When from its limbs the vigour passed away. 

And its sad age crept on in dull decay, 

And tottered on its crutch j — ^^vithin your arms 
It sought its shelter and regained its charms : 

Out from your fresh and sparkling \rell, 3»e poured 
The living stream that dying strength restored; 

Twice into spring has Timers stem winter glowed, 
Twice Nature blossomed from the seeds Art sowed, 

XXV, 

Ye snatched — ^when chased Barbarian Hosts before— 
From sacred hearths the last yet living brand; 

From the dishallowed Orient Altar bore, 

And brought it glimmering to the Western Land, 
As^from the East the lovely Exile goes, 

Fair on the West a young Aurora glows ; 

^ t.t., 
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And all Ilje flowers Ionian shores could yield 
Blush forth, re*bloonung in the Hesperian Field. 

Fair Nature glassed its image on the Soul, 

From the long Night the mists began to roll ; 

And o’er the world of Mind, adorned again, 

Light’s holy goddess reassumed her reign. 

Loosed from the Millions fell the fetters then — 

Slaves heard the Voice that told their rights as Men. 

And the Young Race in peace to vigour grew, 

In that mild brotherhood they learned from you ! 

And you, averse the loud applause to win, 

Still in the joy that overflowed within, 

Sought the mild shade, contented to survey 
The World ye brightened, basking in the rayt 

XXVI. 

If on the course of Thought, now barrier«free, 

Sweeps the glad search of bold Philosophy; 

And with self-pmans, and a vain renown, 

Would claim the praise and arrogate the crown, 

Holding, but as a Soldier in her band, 

The nobler Art that did in truth command ; 

And grants, beneath her visionary throne, 

To Art her Queen— -the slave’s first rank alone 
Pardon the vaunt !— For you Perfection all 
Her slar^gems weaves in one bright coronal 1 
With you, the first blooms of the Spring, began 
Awakening Nature in the Soul of Man 1 
With you fulfilled, when Nature seeks repose, 

' Autumn’s exulting harvests ripely close. 

XXVII. 

If Art rose plastic from the stone and clay, 

To Mind from Matter ever sweeps its sway ; 

Silent, but conquering in its silence, lo, 

How o’er the Spiritual World its triumphs go I 
What in the Land of Knowledge, wide and far, 

Keen Science teaches — for you discovered are : 

First in your arms the wise their wisdom Icam— 

They dig the mine you teach them to discern ; 

And when that wisuom ripens to the flower) 

And crowning lime of Beauty— -to the Power 
From whence it rose, new stores it must impart, 

The toils of .Science swell the Wealth of Art. 

When to one height the Sage ascends with you, 

And spreads the Vale of Matter round his view 
In the mild twilight of serene repose; 

TIjc more the Artist charms, the more the Thinker knotvs. 
The more the shapes— in intellectual joy, 

Linked by the Genii which your spells employ, 

The more the thought with the emotion blends— 

The more up.buoycd by both the Soul ascend J 
To loftier Harmonics, and heavenlier things 
And tracks the stream of Beauty to its springs, 

Tjic lo\cly members of the mighty whole, 

Till then confused and shapeless to his soul— 
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Still to tlie heights that shine afar, aspire, 

Nor meaner needs than those she gives, desire. 

If here the Sister Art forsalce awhile, 

Elude the eJasp, and iTinish from the toD, 

Go seek and find her at the Mother^s heart — 

Go search for Nature— and arrive at Art I 
Ever the Perfect dwells in whatsoe'er 
Fair souls conceive and recognize as fair 1 
Borne on your daring pinions soar sublime 
Above the shoal and eddy of the Time. 
Far-glimmering on your wizard miiror, sec 
The silent shadow* of the Age to be. 

Through all Life's thousand-fold entangled maze, 

One godlike bourne your gifted sight sun*eys — 
Through countless means one solemn end, foreshown, 
The labyrinth closes at a single Throne. 

As in seven tints of variegated li^ht 
Breaks the lone shimmer of the lucid white ; 

As the seven tints that {^int the Iris bow 
Into the lucid ivhite dissolving flow — 

So Truth in many-colonrcd splendour plays, — 

Now on the eye enchantel with the rays— 

Now in one lustre gathers every beam, 

And fioods the World with light— a single Stream ! ’ 


THE CELEBRATED WOMAN. 


AN enSTLE BY A MARRIED MAN— TO A TELLOW-SUFFERER. 

fin spile of Mr. Carlyle's assertion of Schiller's ** toLal deliciency in Humour/'* we 
ihinic that the fotlo'nin;' poem mtiices to show that he fetsattd the gift in no ordinary 
de(i:ree, and tliat if the aims of a eenius so essentully earnest had alloH'ed him to indulee 
It, he would hare justified the opinion of the experienced inland as to his capacities for 
original comedy.] 

Can I, my friend, with thee condole ? — 

Can X conceive the woes that try men, 

When late Repentance racks the sonl 
Ensnared into the toils of Hymen? 

Can I take part in such distress?— 

Poor Martyr,— most devoutly, "Yes ! " 

Thou weep'st because thy Spouse has flown 
To arms preferred before thine own 
A faithless wife,— I grant the curse, — 

And yet, my friend, it might be worse 1 
Just hear Another's tale of sorrow, 

And, in comparing, comfort borrow ! 


What 1 dost thou think thyself undone, 

Because thy rights arc shared with one 1 
O, Happy Man— be more resigned, 

My wife belongs to all Mankind ! 

My wife— she’s found abroad— at home ; 

But cross the Alps and she’s at Rome ; 

Sail to the Baltic— there 5 *oa’ll find her ; 

Lounge on the Boulevards— kind and kinder i 

‘^J!*''=hidinff the i»cm (after in<!i«ilinB so eloquently upon the 


Art) with an ttnaee l>arraabd from Science, 
a Cariylc's Miscellanies, vol. tit. p. ^7. 
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In short, you’ve only just to drop 
■Where’er they sell the last new tale, 

And, bound and lettered in the ^op, 

You’ll find my Lady up for sale ! 

She must her fair proportions render 
To ail whose praise can glory lend her j— 
Within the coach, on board the boat, 

Let every pedant “ take a note ; ” 

Endure, for public approbation. 

Each critic’s “ close investigation, 

And brave—nay, court it as a flattery— 
Each spectacled Philistine’s battery. 

Just as it suits some scurvy carcase 
In which she hails an Aristarchus, 

Ready to fly with kindred souls, 

O’er blooming flowers or burning coals, 

To fame or shame, to shrine or gallows, 

Let him but lead— sublimely callous I 
A Leipsic man — (confound the wretch !) 
Has made her Topographic sketch, 

A kind of Map, as of a Town, 

Each point minutely dotted down ; 

Scarce to myself I dare to hint 
What this d — d fellow wants to print 1 
Thy wife— howe'er she slight the vows— 
Respects, at least, the name of spouse; 

But mine to regions far too high 
For that terrestrial Name is carried ; 

My wife’s “The famous Ninon J ’’ — I 
*'The Gentleman that Ninon married I” 


It galls you that you scarce are able 
To stake a florin at the table — 
Confront the Pit, or join the Walk, 
But straight all tongues begin to talk 1 
O that such luck could me befall. 

Just to be talked about at all! 

Behold me dwindling in my nook, 
Edged at her left, — and not a look ! 

A sort of rushlight of a life, 

Put out by that great Orb— my Wife ! 


Scarce is the Morning gray— before 
Postman and Porter crowd the door; 

No Premier has so dear a levee— 

fiii(is the Mail-bag half its trade ; 

My God— the parcels are so heavy ! 

And not a parcel carriage-paid 1 
But then — the truth must be confessed— 

They re all so charmingly addressed : 

cost, they well requite her — 
To Madame Blank, The Famous Writer 1” 
i’OOT thing, she sleeps so soft! and yet 

«i>r worth my life to spare her slumber : 
Jena— the Gazette— 

The Berlin Journal— the last number! ” 
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Sudden she wakes ; those eyes of blue 
(Sweet eyes !) fail straight— on the Revien* I 
I by her side — all undetected, 

^Yh^Ie those cursed columns are inspected j 
Loud squall the children overhead. 

Still she reads on, till all is read : 

At last she lays that darling by, 

And asks — “ What makes the Baby cry ?* 

Already now the Toilet's care 
Claims from her couch the restless fair ; 

The Toilet’s care ! — ^the glass has won 
Just half a glance, and all is done 1 
A snappish— pettish word or so 
Warns the poor Maid his time to go 
Not at her toilet wait the Graces, 

Uncombed Erynnys takes their places ; 

So great a mind expands its scope 
Far from the mean details of— soap ! 

Now roll tlie coach-wheels to the muster — 

Now round my Muse her votaries cluster ; 

Spruce Abbe Millefleurs — Baron Herman— 

The English lord, who don’t know German, — 

But ail uncommonly well read 
From matchless A to deathless Z ! 

Sneaks in the corner, shy and small, 

A thing which Men the Htt>band call ! 

^Vhile every fop with flattery fires her, 

Swears with what passion he admires her.— 

“ * Passion ! ' * admire ! ' and still you’re dumb? " 

Lord bless your soul, the worst’s to come:— 

I’m forced to bow, as Pm a sinner, — 

And hope — the rogue will stay to dinner ! 

But oh, at dinner I— there’s the sting ; 

I see my cellar on the wing ! 

You know if Burgundy is dear?— 

Mine once emerged three times a year ; — 

And now, to wash these learned throttles, 

In dozens disappear the bottles ; 

They well must drink who well do eat, 

(I’ve sunk a capital on meat). 

Her immortality, I fear, a 
Death-blow will prove to my Madeira ; 

'T lias given, alas ! a mortal shock 
To that old friend— my Steinberg Hock ! * 

If Faust had really any hand 
In priming, I can understand 
The fate which legends more than hint ; — 

Htc devil take all hands that print ! 

And what my thanks for all?— a pout- 
Sour looks— deep sighs ; but what a^ut? 

About ! O, that I well divine— 

That such a pearl should fall to swine — 

* 1.110311}*, "NierenUoncr,**— a «'iac not much known in Kngbnd, and scarcely' 
eccoruag to oar expeneoce— worth the regrets of its rcspectabte owner, ^ 
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So broke, as Native of the skies, 

The Heart-enthratler on my eyes; 

So saw I, like a Mom of May, 

Tlie Playmate given to glad my way ; 

With eyes that more than lips bespoke, 

Eyes whence— sweet words— "I love thee ! ” broke ! 
So— Ah, what transports then were mine ! 

I led the bride before the shrine 1 
And saw the futtire years revealed. 

Glassed on my Hope— one blooming field ! 

^lorc wide, and widening mor^ were given 
The Angel-gates disclosing Heaven ; 

Round us the lovely, mirthful troop 
Of children came— yet still to me 
The loveliest— merriest of the group 
The happy Mother seemed to be ! 

Mine, by the bonds that bind us more 
Than all the oaths the Priest before ; 

Mine, by the concord of content, 

When Heart with Heart is music-blent ; 

'W^cn, os siveet sounds in unison, 

Two lives harmonious melt in one 1 
When— sudden (O the villain !) — came 
Upon the scene a Mind Profound 1 — 

A Bel Esprit, who whispered "Fame,” 

And shook my card-house to the ground. 

\Miat have I now instead of all 
The Eden lost of hearth and hall? 

What comforts for the Heaven bereft ? 

What of the younger Angel’s left ? 

A sort of intellectual Mule, 

Man’s stubborn mind in Woman’s shape, 

Too hard to love, too frail to rule — 

A sage engrafted on an ape 1 
To what she calls the Realm of Mind, 

She leaves tliat throne, her sex, to crawl. 

The ccstus and the charm resigned — 

A public gaping-show to all * 

She blots from Beauty’s Golden Book^ 

' A Name 'mid Nature’s choicest Few, 

To gain the glory of a nook 
In Doctor Dunderhead’s Review. 


TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 

(WRITTRN JN HER ALBUM.) 

[These verses were addressed to Ourlotte Von Lengefeld, whom Schiller afterwards 
mamed, and »ere intended to dissuade her from a Court life.] 

I. 

As some gay child, around nhosc steps play all 
The laughing Graces, plaj-s the World round thee! 

T ct not as on ihy soul's clear minor fall 
The flattered shadws, deem this uorld to be ! 
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Spring wakes—and in ail Its j-otingcst hoes, 
Shoots tbroogh the mellomn^ meads delightedly ; 
Air the fresh herbage scents with nectar-dews ; 

Li^’eIier the choral music Alls the sky; 

Youth grows more young, and age its youth renewsj 
In that field'banquet of the car and eye ; 

Spring flies— and with it alt the train it leads, 

And flowers in fading leave us but their seeds. 





THE ROBBERS. 

TJ!AjYSIAT£D LY CHRISTOPHER WHARTON MANN. 


'*Qux medicamenta non sannnt ferrum sannt, qiix 
femim non sannt ignis sanat."— HiPFocnATRS, 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


MAyl^tlLIAK, Ceunt Vm Mmk, 

Amelia Von EDPxREicit, 

Herman, the natural Sen e/a Nebleman, 

\^i^‘rtines, aftenvardt 
&cin\TiTZBR, jjanditti. 


Grimm, 


\ Libertines, a/ienvants 
Banditti. 


Razman, 

SCflUFTRRLC, 

Roller, 

Kosinskv, 

Schwarz, 

Daniel, Sereant e/Ceunt Yen Meer 
Atoscs. 

RonbERs. 


T/ie Scene is in Germany.— The f cried of action during about true years. 


ACT I. 

Scene I . — /Itt Apartment in the Castle of Count Von Moor. 
Francis and Old Moor. 

Fran. But .'ire you quite well, fuilicr? You look so pale. 

Old M. Quite well, my son— what have you to tell mo? 

Fran. The post is come in— a letter from our correspondent at 
Leipsic— 

Old M. [an.xiousfy,] Any news of my son Charles ? 

Fran. Hum— there is. But I fear— I know not— if I— your health.— 
Arc you really quite well, my father? 

Old M. As a fish in the water! Does he write of my son? What 
means all this care ? you have asked me twice. 

Fran. If you are ill— only have the lept fear of being ill— leave me ; 
I will spe.'ik to you at a more convenient time, [ffaif aside.] These tidings 
are not fit for a frail body. 

Old M. God 1 God 1 what shall I hear ? 

Fran. Let me first go aside and shed a tear of pity for my lost brother. 
I should be silent for ever— for he is your son. T should hide his shame 
for ever — for he is my brother. But to obey you is my first, sad duty ; 
therefore, forgive me. 

Old M. Oh Charles I Charles ! didst thou but know how thy rebellion 
doth rack thy father’s heart ! How a single word of glad tidings from thee 
would add ten years to my life !— as now each word, alas ! hurries me a 
step nearer to the grave ! 

Fran. If it be so, old man, farewell— we shall all to-day tear our hair 
over your coffin. 
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and I fled away like all the tempests. There was just that ci^cd ditch 
between. ^Vhst to be done? The dog was Iiard at my heels, and 
riGinf^ ; so I ouicklv resolved— the leap was taken— and over I am. I 
iia%*to thank that spring for body and life. The beast would have tom 
me to bits. 

Mook. But to what end is this ? 

Srii:. To this— that you may see that our power increases in our neces- 
sity. Therefore, I never faint, even when it comes to extremities. Courage 
g.-ows with danger ; strengtli increases in the contest. Fortune must have 
intended me for a great man, since she always strokes me backwards. 

.Moor lcn^/j\] I know not for what we should have had courage, and 
liave not had it. 

Spie. So? — A nd you will let your gifts be wasted ? Bury your talent ? 
Think you that your pranks in Leipstc form the boundaries of human wit ? 
Lei us first go into the great world — Paris and London ! — where^ one gets 
a 1 k)x of the car if he greets another as an honourable' man. There is a 
jubilee of the soul, if you practise the profession in its greatness ! You will 
gape ! jou will open your eyes ! Wait ; and you shall learn from Spiegel- 
berg how w'C copy handwritings, turn the dice, break open locks, and turn 
out the contents uf the coffers ! The fellow shall be tied up to the next 
gallows who hungers with honest fingers. 

Moor How? Have you indeed brought it so far? 

Spie. I believe you do not trust me. Wait ; let me fust get warm 
you shall see a wonder. The fmit of my labouring wit shall turn your 
l«ain round in your skull,— — How it brightens in me I 
Great thoughts glimmer in my soul ! Gigantic plans ferment in my creatii e 
brain ! Cursed lethargy !— /as fore/iea ^ — that has hitherto cn- 
ch.'imed my poweri ; barred and fettered my projects! I awake! 1 feel 
who 1 am — what must I become ! 

Moor. You are a fool : the wine rules in your brain. 

Spie. \incrt vehementlySl “ Spicgelberg,” they will say; “can you con- 
jure, Spiegelberg ? “ — **’Tis a shame that you are not a general, Spiegel- 
berg,” will the king «ay ; “you would have driven the Austrians through a 
hution-hule.” — “ 'I ruly,” I hear the doctors complain, “ it is unpardonable 
that the man did not study medicine ; he would have discovered a new 
«ipccific.‘’ — ** Ah * and tlrat he had not taken the treasury for his province,” 
will the Sullys »igh in their cabinets ; “he would have conjured louis-d'ors 
out of the stones.” --And Spicgelberg will it be in the cast, and in the west ; 
and into tlic mud w'ith \ on, you cowards, you toads, while Spii^elberg, with 
outstretch ctl wing*, soars to the temple of Fame ! 

Moor. Fonune to thee on the way ! Rise thou on the pillars of infamy 
to the summit of fame. A noble pleasure lures me into the bhadow of my 
father’s groics — into the arms of my Amelia. A week ago I wrote to my 
father for forgiienes?, I have not concealed the least circumstance ; and 
where sincerity i®, there is also compassion and aid. Let us part, Moritz. 
Wc sec each oilier to-day for the last time. The post is come in : my 
father’s pardon is already within the walls of this town. 

r,r.tet Schweitzer, Grimm, Roller, Schufterle, and Razman. 

Roi- Do you know that we are discovered ? 

Gp.imm. That wc arc every moment*in danger of being captured ? 

Moor. I do not w'ondcr. It may go as it will. Have you seen Schwarz? 
And did he tell you of no letter that he had for me? 

lloi., lie has been -ecl.ing you for a long time. 

Moor. Where is he ? Where? where? [Gowp /lasfi/y. 

Lol. Stop I w c have directed him here. You tremble — 
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Kaz. Yc 5, Uie devil ! and much to win, if I should win what I have not 

pot to lO'C. . , 1 . 

Pciiur. If I should lose vhat 1 cany on my back on lick, in any case 

I should ha% e nothing more to lose. 

SriL. Tims theii~[>5tf s/atids in the midst of iheni\~-\\ yet a drop of 
German htro’s blood runs in your veins — come ! We will go down into 
the Ilohemi'in forest? ; there collect a robber band, and— what arc you 
gaping at me 'or? — Is jour bit of courage already damped? 

Kol. You are not the first rogue that has overlooked the gallows. And 
yet, what other choice have ne left? 

.''I'li:. Choice? What! j-ou have nothing to choose* Will ye stick in 

•,*ri 5 on, and buzz together till the last trumpet sounds? Will ye labour 
.'i;r a bn of diy brtad, with a shovel and a hoe? Will ye squeeze out an 
alms by singmg iiallads at people’s windows? Or will ye swear to the 
calf-thin— and that is just the question, if one may trust your faces — and 
there, under the capricious humour of a corporal, suffer purgatory before* 
hand? Or, with tinkling music, march after liie drums? Or, in the 
galliot-paradise, drag after joii all Vulcan’s iron magazine? See— that 
have ye to choose ; and there is all that ye can choose. 

Kol. Sp'cgelbcig is not wrong. I have also laid my plans, and they 
meet at last in one. How would it be, tliought I, if you should sit down, 
mid cut up a pocket-book, or an annual, or something of that kind, and 
criiicisc it for a groat, as is actually the fashion? 

.ScJiur. TJie deuce ! Your advice comes near to my project. I thought 
to myself, liow if you should become a devotee, and weekly hold your 
Jiciir of penance ? 

Grimm. Done ! And if that does not do, an atheist ! We could give 
the he to the four Ks*angc1ists ; let our book be burnt by the common 
hangman ; and so go off m ith eclat. 

Raz. Or shall sve take the field against the French? I know a doctor 
who lias built himself a lioucc of pure quicksilver, as the epigram over the 
door tells. 

_ ScilWF.IT Igiving his hand.'\ Moritz, you arc a great man ! — or a blind 
pig has found an acorn. 

Scum arz. Excellent plans ! An honest profession 1 How great spirits 
sympathize with one another ! 

SiiF. And uiiai hinders you, that j'ou should not combine everything in 
one person? My plan will ever uigc you to the highest; and there j*ou 
will also have fame and immortality! Sec, poor WTetches I we must even 
look so far — to aftcr.famc, and the sweet feeling of a lasting remembrance. 

Koi- And at the top in the list of honourable people 1 You arc a master 
orator, Spiegdberg, when the matter is to turn an honourable man into a 
r.i<cal. — Ilut say somebody, where stays Moor? — 

^ Si’iF. Honourable, *aj' j'ou? Think you, that you will be less honour- 
able ihcn, than you .nrc now? What call you honourable? To relieve 
rich misers of a third part of their cares, avhich only terve to scare golden 
'Icep p-om Iheir pillows? to bring into circulation the stagnant money? to 
establish again an equality of possessions? — m a Mord, to recall the golden 
age; to help just Heaven, and spare men war, pestilence, precious time, 
and— rf(Y/i»rj ? Lcok j*ou : that I call to Imj honourable ; that I call to be a 
M orthy instrument in the liand of Providence ; — and so, with each meal 
ill at you eat, to have fiattcring thoughts; to have gained them by your 
your lion-Iike courage, your night-watchings ; to be respected by great 
and small — 

Hot- And, at la^t, to journey towards heaven with a living bodj* ; and,— 
in spile of storm and w ind, in spile of the hungry maw of old grandfather 
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love bccoBics A McpnjrA j then let zDsnly forbcAKincc turn to fire t let tlie 
gentle lamb grow uDd as a tiger, and let every sinew stretch itself to rage 

and destruction. , , ^ ^ , . . . 

RoL. Hark, Moor! What think you ? A robber's life is better than 
water and bread in the lowest v.ault of the tower? 

Moor. Why hath not this spirit passed into a tiger that gnaws human 
flesh with his raging tooth? Is this a father’s trust ? Is this love for love ? 
I would he a bear, and urge the bears of the north against this murderous 
I ace. Repentance, and no mercy?— Oh! I would poison the ocean, that 
they might suck death from every spring! Trust, confidence,— and no 
compassion I 

Roi. But, Moor, hear what I tell 3 mu. 

Moor. It is incredible, it is a dream, a delusion — a prayer so moving, 
so vivid a picture of misery, and of repentance— the wild beasts would 
have melted into pity I — stones would have shed tears !— and yet,— men 
would take it for a vile lampoon upon the human race, if I should tell it — 
and yet, yet — Oh that I could blow the horn of rebellion to all nature, and 
lead air, earth, and sea against this hyena's brood I 

Grimm. But hear, hear I You cannot hear for raving ! 

Moor. Away, away from me I Is not thy name man ? Hath not a 
woman borne thee? Out of my sight, with thy man’s face ! — I loved him 
vnutterably, as no son ever loved. I would have given a thousand lives 
fiir him. [Reamttt^ and stamping,] Ha ! — who now puts a sword into 
my hand, to give a burning wound to this otter’s brood !— who tells me 
how* I may reach the heart of their life, maim it, and annihilate it— he is 
my fnend,^my angel, my god. I will woi'^hip him ! 

Koi.. Even these friends will we be to ihee, if you will but hear 1 

Schwartz. Come with us into the Bchemian forests. We will collect 
.*1 Tobl)cr*band. and you — [Moor starts,'] 

Scilwr.iT. You shall be cur captain ! You must be our captain 1 

Srir,. [thmrs kimsetf en a Slaves and cow.irds 1 

Moor. Who put that word into your mouth ? Hear, fellow 1 thou hast 
not fetched it out of thy human soul ! Who put that word into your 
mouth ? Yes, by the tliousand'nrmcd death ! thfit will we, that must wc ; 
ttic thought deserves divinity. Robbers and murderers ! — as my soul lives, 
1 am your c.iptain ! 

•Am. [dipitf.] Long live our captain ! 

Si'ii.. \asiti( ] Till I help him away ! 

Moon. Look, there fall the scales from my eyes ! Fool that I was to 
>t.am ior my old cage I My spirit thirsts for .'iciion, my breath for freedom. 
^Iurdercrs, robbers !— with tin's word w.is the Law rolled under my feet. 
Men Iwve hidden humanity from me when I appealed to humanity ; .away, 
uiih symp.aihy .and manly forbearance ! I have no father more; I 
Iiavc no love more; and blood and death slinll teach me to forget that ever 
r.i} thing was dear to me. Come, come!— Oh, I will make a fearful 
«e.nicring ! Thui it is, then, I am your captain ! and fortune to the 
master among you, who can bum tlie most wildly, and murder the most 
humbly ; for I tell you he shall be ro}’ally rewarded. Let each man stand 
ffinh, and swear to me truth and ob^ence till death — swear it to me by 
this right hand. 

.M.'LlShc /am t/tetr hands.] Wc swear to thee truth and obedience till 
lit nth. 

Moor. And by this right hand I sw'car to you here truly and firmly to 
re nain your capiatn till death. This arm sliall quickly make him a corpse 
who sliall cither linger, or doubt, or yield. A like return I expect from 
each man among you, if I break my oath. Arc yc satisfied ? 
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Amelia? Not the costliness of the diamond, not the sltill of the impres- 
sion-love mal;cs its worth. Dearest child, you weep ! Woe to Iiim who 
hath pressed these costly tears from eyes so heavenly— ah 1 and if thou 
shouldest know all, shouldest see him, see him in that form? 

Amel. ^lonstcr ! how ? in what form ? 

Fh^vn. Still, still, Rood soul ; ask me not I \ha}faside\. If at least he 
had only a veil, to hide himself from the c)*es of the n'orld ! but there, it 
looks horribly throush his leaden eyes it betrays itself in the dcadly-palc 
and shrunken countenance ; — it stammers in the half, untuned voice ; — it 
proclaims itself fearfully loud from the trembling, tottering skeleton ; — it 
lias eaten through the innermost marrow of the bones, and breaks the manly 
strength of youth. You have reen that wTCtched man, Amelia, who died 
in our ho'pital. Recall that man to thy mind, and Charles stands before 
thee ! Ills kisses arC pestilence and his lips poison. 

Amel. {striUs hm ] Shameless slanderer I 

Fran. Arc you horrified at this Charles? Does his mere picture disgust 
thee? Go, stare at him thyself— thy beautiful, angelic, divine Charles! 
Go, suck in his balsamic breath, and let the ambrosial airs that exhale from 
his throat send thee to the grave. The mere breath of his mouth will 
blight thee. [AstELiA turns her face au'aj'J AYhat an eflervescence of 
love ! What delight in the embrace ! —But is it not wrong to condemn a 
man for the 5.akc of his sick body ? Even in the most wretched cripple, 
a soul, grc.it and worthy of love, may shine as a ruby out of the mire — 
frrt/A a malieicus laugh '] — love may breathe even from blistered lips, 
'rruly, if vice also shake the fortresses of the cliaraclcr— if with modesty 
virtue also flics, as the perfume from the withered rose — if with the body 
the soul also is crippled— 

Amel. \sprhu*tug up ivith joy.] Ila 1 Charles ! Now I know thee 
again ! tliou art yet perfect ! perfect 1 all ivas a lie ! Know you not, 
villain, f at it is impossible Clnrles should be thus ? [Fkancis stauifs for 
some time tn thoui;ht^ then turns gttiekly round toga.] \\Tiithcr so quickly, 
flicst tilou from thine own shame? 

Fra.v. [eci'enng his faee,] Leas'c me, leave me I I-et my tears liave 
their course. Tyrannic.!! father, thus to give up the best of thy sons to 
misery, to shame. Leave me, Amelia 1 I will fall at his feet, and on my 
k.nccs will I conjure him to lay upon me, upon me, his spoken curse — to 
cast out me — me — my blood ^-my life — all— 

Amei. \ falls on kis uecl.] Brother of my Charles, best, dearcM Francis ! 

Fiun. Ob, Amelia ! how 1 love thee for this unshaken confidence in my 
brother ! Pardon me, that I have dared to pul thy love to this hard proof. 
How well hast thou .inswerctl my wishes I With these tears, these sighs, 
this holy in>iignation — also for me, for me I — our souls so harmonized ! 

AMEfn Oh no, that they never did. 

Frav. Ah, they sounded «o harmoniously together, I ever thoiiglit w*e 
iniiM be twins ! and were there not this hateful dtHerencc of exterior, by 
wnicli, alas, Charles must lose, we should be confounded together. You 
arc, I often said to myself, a perfect Charles, his echo, his image. 

Amei.. [jhalin-; her head.] No, no 1 by this chaste light of heaven ! No 
vein of him, no ^park of his feeling. 

1 r.AN. So alike in our disporitions — the rose was his dearest blossom — 
wjiat flower w as to me before the rose ? He loved music unutterably, and 
* f '\>tnc‘'cs, ye stars ! that ye have often heard me, in the dc.id stillness 
fit tlie night, ith my lute, when all around me lay buried in shadow and 
Fiumlier ^nd how* can you yet doubt, Amelia? Since our loves so per- 
feclly coincide, and since the love is the same, how can its children drgcnc- 
r.itc? [Ami Li.\ at AirUf u'onderiug,] It sv.*ts a still, lovely evening, 
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the last ere he departed for Leipsic, that he took me with him into that 
bo^ver where you have so often sat together in dreams of love. We were 
long silent— at last he t ook my hand, and said lightly, and with tears ; 
I leave Amelia, I know not— it misgives me, that it will be for ever. 
Leave her not, brother !— be her friend— her Charles— if Charles— never 
—return. [He throws himself down before her^ and kisses her hand?^ 
Never, never, never will he return, and I have sworn it by a sacred oath. 

Amel. \sprii^ing hack^ Traitor, now I catch thee 1 Even in this bower 
did he conjure me to love no other— if he should die— seest thou, how god- 
less, how horrible— go from my sight ! 

Fran. You know me not, Amelia ; indeed you know me not. 

Amel. Oh, I know thee, henceforth I know thee— and thou wouldest 
be like him ? Would he have wept for me before thee ? Before thee ? 
Rather would he have written my name on the pillory ! Go instantly ! 

Fran. You injure me. 

Amel. Go, I say. Thou hast stolen from me a precious hour— may it 
be taken from thy life ! 

Fran. You hate me. 

Amel. I despise thee ; go ! 

Fran, \slamping with his fooLI Wait ! so shalt thou tremble before me I 
Prefer a beggar to me ! [Exit, in a rage. 

Amel. Go, fool — now am I again with Charles. Beggar J said he ? so 
hath the world turned round, beggars are kings, and kings are b^gars I 
I would not change the rags that he wears for the purple of tlie anointed ; — 
the look with which he begs must be a great, a royal look— a look that will 
annihilate the nobility, the pomp, the triumph of the great and the rich 1 
Into the dust with ye, ye glittering trinkets ! [Tears the pearls from her 
nech.] Be ye doomed to wear gold and silver and jewels, ye great and 
rich 1 Be ye doomed to carouse at luxurious tables 1 Be ye doomed to 
nurse your limbs on the soft pillows of luxury 1 Charles ! Charles ! if I 
were only worthy of thee I 


ACT II. 

Scene I.— Francis Von Moor [meditating in his chamher\. 

It lasts so long— the life of an old man is an eternity ! And now there 
would be a free, even path, but for this worrying, lough lump of flesh, 
which, like the magic dog in the ghost-story, blocks up the way to my trea- 
sures. Must, then, my designs bow themselves under the iron yoke of 
mechanism ? Shall my high-flying spirit let itself be chained to the snail’s 
path of matter ? A light blown out, that yet glimmers with the last drop 
of oil— more is it not. And yet I would not willingly have done that 
myself for the world’s sake. I would not willingly have killed him, hut 
that he should have ceased to live. I would do it as a clever physician — 
not by a cross stroke have wrested nature from her way, but furthered her 
in her own path. And as we can actually prolong the conditions of life, 
why should we not also be able to shorten them? Philosophers and doctors 
teach me how dosely the humours of the spirit harmonize with the move- 
ments of the machine. Gouty sensations are always accompanied by a 
discordance of the mechanical vibrations. Passions misuse the powers of 
life— the overladen spirit presses its house to the ground. How now, then ? 
Who may understand how to smooth for death this untrodden path to the 
castle of life? To destroy the body by the spirit— ha ! an original work— 
who can accomplish it? A work without compare! Think yet. Moor! 
That were an art worthy of thee for its inventor. Have men raised the 
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mixing of poisons nlmost to the rank of a rc^lar science, and by experi- 
ments forced nature to give up her limits, that one can now count the 
heart’s beatings for a year before, and say to the pulse, So far, and no 
farther?^ Who should not also try his wngs here ? — And now, how must 
I go to M-ork to disturb this sweet peaceful unity of the soul with the body ? 
What kind of feelings must I choose? Which are the most fiercely hostile 
to the flower of life? Rage?— this hungry wolf gorges itself full too 
quickly. Care? — this svorm gnaws loo slowly. Grief? — this viper creeps 
too idly for me. Fear?— hope suffers it not to clutch its victim. What! 
are these all the executioners of men ? Is the arsenal of dcaih so soon 
exhausted? yj'fiwltttji] llow? — ^hovv? — What? — No. — Ila! 

Horror? — what cannot horror do ? What power hath r^on or religion 
against the ice-cold embraces of ibis giant? And yet, if he should even 
stand this storm ? Oh ! so come thou to my aid, hlisci}* ! and thou, 
Remorse, hellish Eumcnides, burrowing snake, that cheweth the cud of 
bitterness, eternal destroyer and eternal creator of thy poison ! and thou, 
iiowlmg Self-accusation, that laj est waste thine oini house, and woundcst 
thine onn mother ! And come ye, too, to^ my help, ye beneficent Graces, 
softly smiling Memory * and thou, with thtne overflowing horn of plenty, 
blooming Futurity, hold before him, in your mirror, the joys of heaven, 
while ) our flying feet glide from his grasping arms ! So I fall, stroke upon 
stroke, storm upon storm, i^on this frail life, till at last the tronp of furies 
is closed by — Despair. Triumph ! triumph ! The plan is complete- 
weighty and skilful as no other— sure — safe : then [xatincaUj^ the dissector's 
knife finds no trace of wound or of corrosive poison. [D^Urmwedly] 
Well then ! [Et.fcr IIf.umas.] Dcus cx machina ! Herman ! 

Unit. At )'our service, gracious lord. 

Fran. hvn h s hand^ Whom you have prov*.*d to be no un- 

thankful one. 

Her. I have proa's of it. 

Fran. You shall have more soon— soon, Herman! Z have something 
to say to thee, Herman. 

Zlrn. 1 hear nith a thousand cars. 

Fran. I know ihcc — thou art a dctcrminca lellow — a soldier’s heart — 
a Imiry man. My fnilicr h.atli much injured thee, Herman. 

Her. Devil take me, if I forget it ! 

^ Fran, That is the tone of a man ! Revenge well suits a manly breast. 
You ple.isc me, Herman. Take this purse, Herman. It should be 
hc.avier if t were first lord. 

Hi-R. Tliat is my constant wish, gracious sir ; I thank you. 

Fran. Truly, Herman ? Dost thou svish truly that I were lord? — but 
my father hath the marrow of a lion, and I am the younger son, 

Hr.R. I woulfl you were the cider son, and your father had the marrow 
of a consumptive girl. 

Fran. How would the elder roii then rcwaril lliec ! how lie would rabe 
ihce into the light, from this ignoble dust that so ill suits thy spirit and 
itobili’y ! Then shoiildcst thou, just as thou art there, be covered with 
gold, and rattle through the streets uiih four horses — truly that sliouldest 
thrill !— Hut I forget of what I would speak to tbcc — ^liast thou already for- 
gotten ilic^ I.ady of Edcircicli, Herman? 

31 i.R, Sinrins ! Why do you remind me of that ? 

I" RAN. My brother snatched her away from }ou. 

tjy perfonned expcrinientt on pfd'ons, ha^ cone so far, 

lhai ^..c cal, uu„ loleraUe certainly, prophecy tlic rno« remote day of death. Fie upon 
S sfiamed Cy tins woman in iheir prognostications in 
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believe. Contrive now only to get out unseen, spring through the back 
door into the court, thence over the garden %vall — the catastrophe of this 
tragi-coniedy leave to me. 

Her. And it will be; long live the new lord, Franciscus Vou Moor ! 

Fran, {c/a/is him on the baek:\ How sly you are ! Then, you see, in 
this way we attain all our ends at once and soon. Amelia gives up her 
hopes of him — the old man attributes to himself the death of his son — he 
sickens — a tottering house needs not an earthquake to fall to ruin — he will 
not survive the news — then am I his only son — ^Amelia has lost her support 
— ^in short, all answers to our wishes — but you must keep to your worrl. 

Her. What say you ? \Exulttngl^ Rather shall the bullet turn back 
in its course, and bury itself in the entrails of him who sent it ! Depend 
upon me. Adieu ! ^ \Extt, 

Y'BJCR.\caUmg after him^ The harvest is thine, dear Herman! — When 
the ox has drawn the com-waggon into the barn, he must be content u ith 
hay, A kitchen-maid for thee, and no Amelia ! \Exit. 

Scene II. — Old Moot^s Chamber, 

Old Moor sleeping on a eottch ; Amelia, 

Ariel, \eoming in genlly,] Softly, softly, he slumbers. [She stands 
before him^ How beautiful, how venerable ! — venerable as we paint the 
holy — no, I cannot be angry with thee ! Wliite-locked head, I cannot be 
angry with thee I Slumber softly, awaken gladly — I alone will go away 
and suffer. 

Old M. \dreamingi\ My son ! my son ! my son ! 

Amel. [takes his hand,"] Hark, hark I his son is in bis dreams. 

Old M. Are you there? Are you really there? Ah 1 how wretched 
you look ! Gaze not on me with that look of agony I 1 am wretched 
enough. 

Ariel, [awakens him.l Itook up, dear old man I You only dream. 
Collect yourself. 

Old M. [half awake.} Was he not there? did I not press his hand ? 
Vile Francis I will you tear him evemfrom my dreams ? 

Ariel. It is Amelia, i- 

Old M. [rouses himself^ Where is he? where? where am I ? Are you 
there, Amelia? 

Ariel. How do you feel? You have had a refreshing slumber. 

Old M. I was dreaming of my son. Why have I not dreamed on ? 
Perhaps I might have received pardon from his mouth. 

Ariel. Angels bear not anger — ^he pardons you. [Takes his hand, 
sorrowjidfy,} Father of my Charles ! I pardon you. 

Old M. No, my daughter; this deathlike colour of thy face condemns 
the father. Poor girl I I have ruined the joys of thy youth. Oh, curse me 
not ! 

Ariel, [kisses his hand^ tenderly.} Thee ? 

Old M. Know you this picture, my daughter? 

Ariel. Charles!— 

Old M. Thus he looked, as he entered his sixteenth year. Now he is 
dinerent. — Oh, it maddens in my heart ! — this mildness is unwilling, this 
^ile despair — ^is it not so, Amelia ? It was on his birthday, decked with 
jasmine leaves, that you painted him— oh, my daughter ! your loves made 
me so happy. * 

Ariel, [her eyes fixed on the picture^} No, no! it is not him. By 
Heaven ! that is not Charles. Here, here — [pointing to her heart and her 
forehead} — so perfect, so different! The dull colours cannot portray the 
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heavenly spirit that reigned in his fiery eye. Away with it !— it is so 
human 1 I was a dauber. 

Old M. This kind, warming look — ^had he been standing by my bed, 
I should have lived in the midst of death ! Never, never should I have 
died! 

Amel. Never, never would you have died! It would have been a 
spring, as you would leap from one thought to another and a fairer. This 
look would have shone to thee beyond the grave 1 This look would have 
borne thee beyond the stars I 

Old M. It is hard, it is mournful ! I die, and my son Charles is not 
here — I shall be borne to the tomb, and he will not weep upon my grave, — ■ 
How sweet it is to be rocked into the sleep of death by the prayer of a son 1 
— that is a soothing lullaby. 

Asiel. mtkmiasni^ Yes, sweet, heavenly sweet is it, to be rocked 
into the sleep of deatii by the song of the loved one 1 Perhaps one still 
dreams on in the grave — a long, eternal, endless dream, of Charles, till the 
bell of the resurrection sounds — \statting — and then to his arms for 
ever. [yi /awf / she takes a lute^ and plays. 

Oh, Hector ! wilt thou ever from me go 
To where the murdering iron biddcth flow 
Its purple socriiice of blood ? 

Oh ! who will then thy little children show 
With manly, warlike shill the spear to throw, 

When thou art sailing on the Xanthus flood? 

Old M. a beautiful song, my daughter I You must play it to me 
before I die. 

Amel. It is the parting of Andromache and Hector. Charles and I 
have often sung it together to the lute. \Rlays* 

My dearest wife 1 go fetdi the deadly lance, 

And let me forth to the wild tvarlike dance ; 

1 bear the desdny of Troy. 

Over my child our gods will guard, if I, 

My country's saviour, on the held should die ; 

And we shall meet again m heaven with joy, 


Ente;" Daniel. 

Dan. a man is waiting for you without. He begs to be admitted, as he 
brings important tidings. 

Old M. There is nothing more in the world important to me — ^you 
know it, Amelia. Is it an unfortunate who needs my help ? He shall not 
go hence with sighs. 

Amel. If it be a beggar, let him come up at once. ' lExit Daniel. 

Old M. Amelia, Amelia, my beauteous one ! 

Amel. [R/ays.] 


Thy warlike tread I hear not in thy Iiall, 

And thy brave sword hangs rusting on the W'all, 
And Pnam's blooming race shall fade. 

Oh ! thou wilt go to where there shines no light ; 
Where the Cocy tus weepeth in the night, 

Thy love rvilf die in Lethe's gloomy shade. 

When I shall stand on Lethe’s gloomy brink. 
And on all earthly things shall cease to think. 
Still shall I not thy love forget. 

Hark ' on the walls I hear the tumult roar ; 

Gird on my armour ’ and oh, weep no more 
My love o’er Lethe's waters lingers yet. 
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Francis, Herman disguised, Danipl. 

' Fran. Here is lUo man. Dreadful news, he says, await you. Can you 


licnr them ? 

Old M. I know but one. 


Step here, my friend, and spare me not. 


Give him a enp of wine. ^ , , , « . . t i i , 

Her. Uft a fehned vffke.1 Gracious lord ! let it not lie reckoned against 

a poor man, if lie against his will should pierce through your heart. I am 
a stranger in this land, but I know you u ell— you arc the father of Charles 
Von Moor. 


Old M. How know you that ? 

Her. I knew your son— . 

A-MEL. [starting «/.] He lives I lives I You know him ? here is he? 

where? where? [Rushing cut. 


Old M. You know of my son? 

Hlr. He studied m Leipsic. From thence he travelled, I know not 
how far. He ivandcrcd tlirough tlic borders of Germany, and, as he told 
me, with an uncovered head, barefooted, and begging his brc-id from door 
to door. Five months aftenvards the unhappy^ war broke out again 
between Prussia and .\usirin, and, as be had nothing more to hope in this 
world, he followed the roll of Frederic’s albconquering drums into 
Bohemia. Suffer me, he said to the great Schw erin, to die on the bed of 
heroes— I have a father no more ! 

Old M. Look not on me, Amelia ! ^ ^ 

Her. They gave him a standard. He flew with it against the Austrians 
on the wings of victory. We chanced to lie together in the same tent. 
He spoke much of hts old father, and of better, bygone days, and of 
blighted hopes — the tears stood m our eyes. 

Old M. [hides hs faet.'l Hush I oh, hushl 

Her. Eight days afterwards was the hot battle of Prague. I can tell 
you, your son behaved like a brave warrior. He did wonders before tiic 
eyes of the army. Five regiments were relieved at his side — he stood. 
Bullets fell right and left — your son stood. A ball shattered his right 
hand — your son took the standard m his left, and stood. 

Amel. [/» rapture^ Hector, Hector ! do you hear it? he stood ! 

Her. 1 met him in the evening of the battle sunk down among the 
whbtling bullets ; with his left hand he stemmed the spurting bloocl, the 
light he had buried in the earth. ** Brother 1” he called to me, *'a 
murmur runs through the ranks, the general lias fallen an hour ago.” 
“He is fallen,” I say, “and you” — “Now, who is a brave soldier,” he 
cried, and threw his left hand free, “ follows his general ! ” Soon after- 
wards he breathed out his great spirit as a hero. 

Fran, [rttshiug vsildly at Herman.] May death seal thy cursed tongue ! 
Are you come here to give the deathblow to our father ? — Father ! 
Amelia! Father! 


Her. It was the last wish of my dying comrade. ** Take Ihb sword ” 
—the words rattled in his throat— “you shall deliver it to my old father ; 
the blood of his son cleaves to it. Tell him, his curse has driven me into 
the battle and to death ; I have fallen in despair ! ” His last sigh was 
“Amelia!” ** 


Amel. [as if aivakened from a sweossi^ His last sigh, “ Amelia ! ” 

Old M, [screaming and tearing his hair.'\ My curse has driven him to 
death ! he has fallen in despair ! 

Fran, {walking about the room.] Oh ! what have you done, father? My 
Charles, my brother ! 

Her. Here is a savord ; and here is also a portrait, which hi^ at the 
same time, took from his bosom. It is very like this lady. “This 
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Fran. Powerless bones ! you dare it— die I despair ! [Exit. 

Old M. a thousand curses thunder after thee 1 Thou nast wrn my 



iromine; an noiy uimga amiuK. num — r tvt 5 

no one hold my head? will no one unbind my writhing soul? ^0 son? 
no daughter ? no friend ? — Men only — will none ? — alone— forsaken . >Voe, 
woe ! Despairing ; but not to die E 


Eiifer Amelia, weepiitg. 

Old M. Amelia ! messenger of Heaven ! Come you to set free my 
soul? 

Amel. \with a soft io»e.'\ You have lost a noble son. 

Old M. Murdered, you would say. Laden with this witness, I step 
before the judgment-seat of God. 

Amel. Not so, sorrowful old man! The heavenly Father hath called, 
him to himself. We should have been too happy in this world. — There, 
there — ^beyond the sun — ^ive shall see him again. 

Old M. See him again ! see him again I Oh, it will pierce through _my 
soul as a sword ! If I find him a holy one among the holy — in the midst 
of heaven will a shudder of hell pass through me I In the sight of the 
Eternal, the remembrance would crush me : I have murdered my son ! 

Amel. Oh, he will smile away the bitter memory from your soul ! Be 
more glad, dear father 1 I am quite so. Hath he not already sung the 
name, Amelia,” to heavenly listeners on seraphic haips? and have not 
the heavenly listeners lisped it lightly after him? His last sigh was, 
Amelia 1 ” — ^will not his first jubilee be, ‘ * Amelia? ” 

Old M, Heavenly comfort flows from thy lips. He will smile on me, 
sayest thou? Forgive me : you must stay by me, beloved of my Charles, 
when I die. 

Amel. To die, is to fly into his arms. Well for you ! You are to be 
envied. Why are these bones not dry? Why are these hairs not grey? 
Woe upon the powers of youth 1 Welcome, marrowless old age I nearer to 
heaven and my Charles. 

Enter Francis. 

Old M. Come here, my son ! Forgive me if I was too hard against 
you. I forgjve you all. I would willingly yield up my spirit in peace. 

Fran. Have you wept enough for your son? So far as I see, you have 
but one. 

Old M. Jacob had twelve sons; but for his Joseph he shed tears of 
blood. 

Fran. Hum! 

Old M. Go; take the Bible, my daughter, and read me the story of 
Jacob and Joseph. It has always much moved me, and then I had not 
been a Jacob. 

Amel. What shall I read you? ITaka the Pih/e, and opens it. 

Old M. Read me the sorrow of the forsaken, as he found him not 
among his children — and waited for him in vain, in the circle of his eleven 
— and his song of mourning, when he thought his Joseph was taken from 
him for ever. 

Amel. [reads.l And they took JosepVs coat, and killed a kid of the 
goats, and dipped the coat in the blood. And they sent the coat of many 
colours, and they brought it to their father, and said, .This have we found : 
kawnow whether it be thy son’s coat orno.” — [.S otV Francis, 5 uddenly.'\ — 
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*‘And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat; an evil beast has devoured 
him: Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces.” 

Old M. \fall5 hack m the pillow^ “Joseph is without doubt rent in 
pieces ! ” 

Amel. {reads^l “And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon 
his loins, and mourned for his son many days. And all his sons and his 
daughters rose up to comfort him ; but he refused to be comforted ; and he 
said. For I will go down into the grave unto ray son—” 

Old M. Leave off, leave off ! lam very ill. 

Amel. {springing lets the bookfall.'\ Help, Heaven! What is that? 

Old M. That is death I — Blackness — swims — before my — eyes. — I pray 
thee— call the priest — that he may give me— the sacrament. — Where is— 
my son Francis? 

Amel. He is gone! God have merqr onus! 

Old M. Gone — gone from the bed of death? — And that is all — all— of 
two children of hope ! Thou hast given them— hast taken— them— thy name 
be — 

Amel. a sudden csy.] Dead! quite dead! [Exit. 

Francis comes in^ rejoicing. 

“Dead!" they cry “Dead I” Now am I lord. It peals through the 
whole castle, "Dead!” — However, perliaps he but sleeps.— Truly, ah 
truly ! that is a sleep, truly, where there will never more be a “ Good 
morning.” — Sleep and Death are but twins. We toU, for once, change the 
name. Good : welcome Sleep ! we will call thee Death 1 [He closes his 
Ow.] Who will now come, and dare to challenge me, or tell me to my 
face, “You are a villain?” Away, then, with this wearisome guise of 
gentleness and virtue? Now shall ye see Francis os he is ; and he shall 
horrify you ! My fadier sugared his demands, gave forth his orders to a 
family circle, sat kindly smiling at the door, and greeted ye as brothers 
and children. — My eyebrows small hang over you like a thunder-cloud; 
my name shall hover like a threatening comet over these hills ; my brow 
shall be your weaAer-glass. He stroked and caressed the necks that 
stifBy rebelled against him. — ^To stroke and to caress, is not my way. I 
will dig the toothed spur into your flesh, and try the sharp scourge. 
Under my rule shall it come so far, that potatoes and small beer shall be a 
feast for a holiday; and woe to him wbo meets my eye with a full and 
ruddy cheek! The paleness of humility and slavish fear is my colour: in 
this livery will I dress ye 1 [Exit. 

Scene III, — The BoJumian Forest. 

Sfjegelberg, Razman, and Robbers. 

Raz. Are you there?— is it really you? Then let me squeeze thee 
to pap, dear brother Moritz I Welcome to the Bohemian forests ! You 
have become quite great and strong- You bring a whole troop of 
recruits with you, most excellent sergeant ! 

Spie. Yes, brother, yes; fellows of the right sort to boot. Do you 
not believe that God’s manifest blessing is with me ? Was I not a poor 
hungry simpleton, had nothing but this staff, ^vhen I went over Jordan? 
— and now are we eight-and-seventy, chiefly rained shopkeepers, masters, 
and derks, out of the Swabian provinces J that is a body of men for 
you, brother! capital fellows, I tell you; that steal the buttons from 
each other’s hose, and have plenty, and are heard of forty miles away. 
There is not a newspaper in which you will not see an article about the 
cunning Spiegdberg ; they have described me from head to foot, so that 
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you would think you saw roc. Hut we lead lliem a pitiful fool s errand. 
I went lately into the policc-oflicct nnd said that I liad seen the ccle* 
brated Spiegelberg, and dictated to a writer wlio sat there the exact 
picture of an old worm-doctor. The thing came about that the fellow 
was taken, examined, and, in his trouble and stupidity, he confessed— 
devil take me 1 ho confessed— he was Spiegelberg. Thunder .and storms ! 
I was on the point of giving myself up to the magistrate that the black- 
guard might not so abuse my name.— As I said, three months after he was 
hung. I took a good pinch of snuff, as I _ walked by the gallows, 
and saw the pseudo-Spicgelberg parade there in his glory and while 
that Spiegelberg hangs, the true Spiegelberg creeps quite quietly out of 
the trap. 

Raz. You arc the old man still. 

SriE. That am I, as you see, body and soul. Fool ! I must tell 
you a joke that I played lately at the Cecilian convent. I came upon 
the convent in my rambles as it was getting dark ; and as I had not 
yet fired a shot that day — ^you know I hate that diem ferdidi like death 
— 1 thought the niqhl must be ennobled by a stroke that would do for 
the devil’s ear. We kept quiet till late at night. It w.-is as still as a 
mouse. The lights went out. We thought the nuns would now be in 
bed. Now, I took my comrade Grimm with me, bid the others svait 
before the door till they should hear my whistle, secured the watchni.an, 
took Ills keys from him, crept in to where the maids were sleeping, stole 
all their clothes, and threw the bundle out of the door. We went on 
from cell to cell ; took the clothes from one sister after another ; at last 
also from the abbess. Now I whistled, and my fellows without began to 
storm and halloo as if the last day was come, and uith a most beastly 
tumult rushed into the cells of the sisters ! — ha ! ha I ha ! — you should 
have seen the hunt; how the poor wretches groped abovu in the dark 
for their clothes, and roared most piteously, when they found them gone 
to the devil — and tve all the while like so many thunder-storms — and 
how, in their fear and consternation, they folded the bcd-clothcs round 
them, or crept under the stove like cats — and the pitiful wailing and 
lamentation — and, at last, the old abbess — you knotv, brother, that in all 
the earth there is not a creature I hate so much ns a spider and an old 
woman ; and just think of that brown, wrinkled old witch dancing before 
me, and conjuring me by her maiden modesty, forsooth !— I tell you I got 
out of the convent the value of more than a thousand thalers, and the 
fun besides. 

Raz. \stamping on the ground^ I wish I had been there ! 

Spie. Do you see? — say, is not that a life? — and w'e keep fresh and 
strong, and our body is all sound, and swells every hour. I know not 
whether I have anything magnetic about me, that draws to me all the 
ragamufhns on the earth, like steel and iron. 

Raz. Magnet, indeed 1 But I w’ould know what witchcraft you use ? 

Spie. Witchcraft? There needs no W'itchcraft ; head must thou have 
—a certain judgment, but that you do not sw’allow with your food ; for, 
do you see, I always say, an honest man you can cut out of any willow 
stump, but for a rogue you must have grain ; there is also necessary a 
peculiar national genius — a certain, as I may say, roguish climate. 

Raz. Brother, 1 liave heard much of Italy. 

_ Spie. Yes, jres, w'e must deny no one his right; Italy also produces 
its men ; ^ and if Germany goes on as it has already started, and alto- 
gether rejects the Bible, as it has a brilliant prospect of doing, in time 
something good may yet come out of Germany; for, I must tell you, 
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climate does not so much, — genius is the great thing j and for the rest 
brother, you know well that a crab will never grow to a pine-apple, even 
ill the ^rden of paradise ; but, as I was saying— where did I leave off? 

Raz. At the knack of the art. 

Spxe. Yes ; right. Your first business when you come into a town is 
to learn from the beadles and town-patrols and turnkeys, who most 
frequently come under their notice, and these notorious persons seek out ; 
further, nestle yourself in the coffee-houses and inns, and spy out, especially, 
who cries out the most about the cheapness of the times, the five per cent., 
the increasing pest of the improved police ; who abuses the government 
most, or is anpry with the science of physiognomy, and the like, brother — 
that is the right sort ! Honesty totters there like a hollow-tooth— you 
need only apply the instrument ; or, a better and shorter way, you go 
and throw down a full purse in the open streets, hide yourself somewhere, 
and mark well who picks it up. Soon after, you come out, look about, 
call out, 'and ask him, in passing — **Have >ou, sir, seen a purse of gold 
anywhere?” If he says yes, then has the devil seen it; but if he denies 
it, — “Pardon me, sir— I cannot remember — I regret ” — \springing itp \ — 
Brother ! triumph, brother ! Diogenes 1 Thou hast found thy man. 

Raz. You are a learned practitioner. 

Spie. As if I ever doubted about that. Now that you have your man 
in the net, you must take care that you laud him. Look you, my son ; — 
thus have I done: when I have once found the track, I stick to my 
candidate like a burr, drink brotherhood with him, and, 7tota hene^ you 
must hold him scot-free — ^it costs a pretty sum, to be sure, but never mind 
that—you go on, introduce him among gamblers and loose women, entangle 
him in fights and knavish tricks, till he is a bankrupt in strength, and money, 
and conscience, and good name, — for, incidentally, I must tell yon, you 
gain nothing unless you destroy both body and soul. Believe me, brother, 
that I have proved fifty times, that if an honest man is once driven out of 
his nest, then is the devil master— hark ! what bang was that ? 

Raz. It was thunder — go on, 

Spie. There is yet a shorter and better way still — ^plunder a man out of 
bouse and home, till he has not a shirt to his back, and then he comes 
to you of himself— don’t teach me, brother. Ask the fellow there how I 
got him? I offeied him forty ducats, would he bring me the impression 
of his master’s key in wax. The stupid beast does it — brings me the 
key, and then, devil take me ! will have the gold. “ Monsieur,” I say, 
“ do you know that I shall now take this key straight to the lieutenant 
of police, and hire a place of him on the gallows ? " Then you should 
have seen the fellow lift up his eyes, and b^in to shake like a wet poodle — 
" For Heaven’s sake, sir, have pity J I will — will — ** “ What will you ? 
Will you now turn up you hair, and go wiih me to the devil ? ” “ Oh, 
with all my heart — with pleasure ! ” Ha ! ha ! ha ! Poor wretch ! we 
catch mice with bacon — laugh away, Razman. Efa ! ha ! ha ! 

Raz. Yes, yes, I must confess. I will write the lesson in golden letters 
on the table of my brain. Satan must know his people, that he made you 
his broker. 

Spie, True, brother ; and I think if I bring him ten, he will let me go 
free. Every publisher gives his collector the tenth copy gratis ; why should 
the devil go so jewshly to work ? Razman, I smell powder. 

Raz. I smelt it long ago. Yes, yes, as I told you, Moritz, you will be 
weljome to the captain with your recruits; he has some brave fellows 
already, 

Spie. But mine! mine!— pshaw— 
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Raz. Yes, they may have pretty fingers ; but I tell you, the fame of 
our captain has led many noble fellows into temptation* 

Spie. You do not say so ! , * . 

Raz. Without a joke ! and they are not ashamed to serve under him. 
He murders not for the sake of plunder, as we do ; he seemed no longer to 
care for money, as soon as he could get it in plenty ; and even the third 
part of the booty, which is his by right, he gives away to orphan children ; 
but, should he find a landlord who grinds down his peasants like beasts, or 
a villain creeping about in gold lace, who wrests the la\ys, and silvers over 
the eye of justice, or any fellow of that kind, then is he in his element, and 
rages most devilishly, as if eveiy hair upon him were a fury, 

Spic. Hum, hum ! 

Raz. Lately, we learnt at an inn, that a rich count, from liatisbon, 
would pass through, who had just gained a lawsuit of a million through the 
tricks of his advocate. He happened to sit at table. — llow mon^ of us 
are there ? ” he asked me, while he hastily rose up ; 1 saw him bite his 
under-lip, which he never does but when he is most angry. "Not more 
than five,” I said. '*It is enough,” he said, threw the money on the tabic 
for the host, left the wine untouched, and we made for the road. But the 
whole time he did not speak a word, walking on one side alone, only from 
time to time he asked us if we heard nothing, and told us to lay our cars 
to the ground. At last the count came by, tlic carriage heavily laden ; the 
advocate sat with him inside, and two servants rode by the side ; then you 
should have seen the man, how he sprang before us to the carriage, a pistol 
in each hand ! — and the voice with which he called out, “ Stand I” The 
coachman, who would not stop, had to dance down from his seat ; the 
count fired into the air : the horsemen fled. “Thy gold, scoundrel 1” he 
cried in a voice of thunder ; ** and art thou the villain that mak'st justice a 
prostitute?” The advocate trembled so that his teeth chattered — the 
dagger stuck in his back like a plug in a wine-cask. “ X have done my 
])nrt !” he said, and turned proudly away ; the plunder is your concern.*' 
And he disappeared in the forest. 

Spie. Hum, hum ! Brother, what I told you just now is between our- 
selves; he need not know it, 'Do you understand? 

Raz. Right, right— I understand. 

Spie. You know him, he has such fancies. You understand me? 

Raz. 1 understand, I understand. 

Enter Schwarz, ruiining, 

Raz. Who’s there? What’s the matter there? Passengers in the 
forest. 

Schwarz. Quick, quick 1 where are the others? A thousand devils 1 
do you stand there and chatter? Don’t you know, then?— do you know 
nothing at all ? — and Roller — 

Raz. What then ? what then ? 

Schwarz. Roller is hung, and four others with him I 

Raz. Roller I When? — where did you learn it? 

SciiwaPwZ. Three weeks he was in prison, and we knew nothing about 
it ; his trial went on for three days, and we heard nothing of it ; they 
examined him with the torture where the captain tvas — the brave fellow 
confessed nothing. Yesterday the trial was finished, and this morning lie 
travelled extra-post to the devil. 

Raz. Curses 1 Does the captain know it ? 

Schwarz. Yesterday he learnt it for the first time. He foams like a 
boar. Y ou know he was always especially fond of Roller ; ropes and 
ladders were brought to the tower ; they were of no use ; he himself crept 
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in to him in the dress of a capuchin, and would have changed clothes with 
him'j Roller obstinately refused ; now he swore an oath that made our 
blood run cold, that he would kindle for him a funeral pyre, such as had 
lighted no royal burial, which should bum their backs brown and blue. I 
fejw for the town. He has for a long time had a pique against it, because 
it is so shamefully bigoted ; and you know if he says, “ I will do it,” it is 
as much as if one of us had done it 

Raz. That is true ; I know the captain. If he had given his word to 
the devil to go to hell, he would not pray if half a pater-noster would save 
him. But ah ! poor Roller 1 poor Roller 1 

She. Memento mori ! But that does not move me. \Whisiks a 
song.'\ ‘ 

As I ]aass by the gallows' stone 
I wink with my right eye, 

And think, you hang there well alone ; 

Who’s fool now, you or I ? 

Raz. \siarHng «/.] Hark 1 a shot ! 

Spje. Another J 

Raz. Another ! — the captain ! 

Schweitzer, Roller ^behind the scenes!\ Hollo ho j Hollo ho ! 

Raz. Roller ! Roller ! Ten devils take me i 

Schweitzer, '^Qiiz:E.n\btMnd the scenes^ Razman! Schwarz! Spie- 
gelberg I Razman ! 

Raz. Roller ! Schweitzer ! Lightning, thunder, hail and storms I 

\Flies to meet him. 

Enter Robber Moor, on horseback^ Schweitzer, Roller,* Grimm,' 
SCHUFTERLE, troop ^Robbers [covered with mud and dust]. 

E. Moor [springing from his horse.] Freedom J Freedom ! You are 
safe, Roller ! — Take my horse, Schweitzer, and wash him with wine ; 
[thro^os himseJf on the ground^ That was in time 1 

Raz. [to Roller.] Now, by the forge of Pluto ! are you come from the 
rack ? 

Schwarz. Are you his ghost? or am I a fool ? or is it really you? 

Roll, [out of breath.] It is I ; bodily ; whole. Where do you think 
I am come from ? 

Schwarz. Ask a witch ! Sentence of death was pronounced upon you.’ 

Roll. That it was truly, and more. I came straight from the gallows 
here. Let me only get my breath. Schweitzer will tell you. Give me a 
glass of brandy ! — Are you here, too, Moritz ? I thought to have met you 
somewhere else. Give me another glass of brandy ! my bones fall asunder. 
Oh, my captain I where is my captain ? 

Schwarz. Presently, presently J— but talk, talk 1 How did you escape ? 
how is it that we have you again ? My head swims. From the gallows, 
say you ? 

Roll, [drinks a gla^s of brandy.] Ah, that’s good 1 Straight from the 
gallows, I say. You stand there and gape, and cannot believe it — I was 
but three steps from the ladder, op which I Avas to rise into Abraham’s 
bosom — so near — ^so near — ^was already sold to the anatomist J I would 
have given my life for a pinch of snuff. To the captain I owe breath, free 
dom, and life. 

ScHWEiT. It was a joke worth telling. We had the day before learnt 
through our spies, that if lIe.T.ven did not fall in in time, Roller would the 
next morning— that was to-day— go the way of all flesh. " Up ! ” said 
the captain, “ what is not a fiiend worth?— Save him, or save him not, we 
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will at least kindle for him a funeral pjTe, such as hath lighted no royal 
burial, which shall bum their backs broivn and blue.” The whole band 
was collected. We sent an express to him, who conveyed to him a little 
note whidi he threw into his porridge. 

Roll. I despaired of the result. 

‘ ScHWEiT. We waited till the passages were clear. The whole town was 
gone after the spectacle ; horsemen, and footmen, and carriages, jostled one 
another. "Now,” said the captain, “burn, burn 1” The fellows flew 
like darts, and fired the town in three-and-thirty points at once, threw fire- 
brands near the powder-magazine into the churches and barns. Morbleu ! 
in less than a quarter of an hour the north-east wind, which must also have 
a spite against the town, came excdlently to our help, and blew the flames 
up to the highest gable. We, in the meantime, went down street after 
street like furies — “ Fire ! Fire I ” through the whole town — howling — 
screaming — ^tumult — the fire-bells began to ring — ^bang went the powder- 
magazine into the rdr, as if the earth had burst in two, and shivered the 
heaven, and sunk hell ten thousand fathoms deep. 

Roll. And now my followers looked back — there lay the town like 
Gomorrha and Sodom ; the whole horizon was fire, brimstone, and smoke ; 
forty mountains echoed round the noise of the infernal game ; a panic terror 
Etmck all to the ground. Now I used the point of time, and rushed like 
the w ind (I was unfettered, so nearly was it alt over) — while my guards 
looking back, were stupefied like I.ot*s wife — rushed off, tore through the 
crowds, away ! Sixty paces off I cast away my clothes, threw myself into 
the river, and swam under the water till I believed that I was out of sight. 
My captain was ready prepared with horses and clothes — and here I 
am. Moor I Moor ! may you soon get into trouble, that I may return like 
for like 1 

Raz. a beastly wish, for which you deserve hanging — hut it was a 
thundering stroke. 

Roll. It was help in need~^<fw cannot value it. You should have been 
with a rope round your neck, travelting to the grave with a living body, as 
I was, with the sacramental forms and hangman's ceremonies ; and with 
each step that the timid foot went forwards, nearer, and fearfully nearer, 
the cursed machine, urhere I should be lodged, in the shining of the morn- 
ing sun ; and the leering hai^man's servants, and the horrid music — it 
grates in my ears yet — and the screeching of the hungry ravens, who were 
hanging upon my predecessor, and all, all — and besides, the foretaste of 
the ble^edness that awaited me. Brother, brother, and all at once to be 
free ! — ^it was a blow as if the rafters of heaven’s vault were sprung. Haik, 
fellows 1 I tell you, if one of you should jump out of a burning oven into 
ice-cold w-ater, you would not feel the change so much as I did, when I 
reached the other bank. 

Spie. [/a«//w.] Poor wretch ! It’s all over now ! [drtnJis.J Here’s to a 
happy regeneration. 

Roll, /us £lass away^ No, by all the treasures of Mammon ! I 

would not hear it a second time. To die is something more than a harle- 
quin s leap ; and the fear of death is still worse. 

Spie. And iht powder-magazine— do you mark now, Razman?— that 
made the air stink so of brimstone an hour ago, as if the whole wardrobe 
of Moloch was being aired under the firmament — ^it w-as a master-stroke, 
captain ! I eni-y thee. 

trying to put to death my comrade. 

nat, the devil ! shall we make a conscience of letting our comrade take 
j»ye of the town ? And, besides, our fellows have found somewhat of 
which to plunder the old emperor. Say, what have you taken? 
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One of the Band. I have, during the tumult, crept into the church 
of St. Stephen, and stolen the border of the altar-cloth. 

SCHWEIT. Thou hast well done— what matters plundering a church? 
They bear it to the Creator, who laughs at their trumpery, and lets his 
creatures hunger. And you, Spangeler, where did you cast your net? 

A Second. I and Buegd have plundered a merchant’s shop, and have 
proofs of it with us. 

A Third. Two gold watches have I stolen, and a dozen silver spoons ! 

SCHWEIT. Good, good! We have made a pretty work of it ; and if they 
will defend themselves from the fire, they must ruin the town with water. 
Do you know, Schufterle, how many are dead ? 

ScHUF. Three-and-eighty, they say. The tower alone shivered sixty of 
them to dust. 

R. Moor, \seriously^ Roller, you have been dearly paid. 

Schdf. Pshaw ! pshaw ! what matters that? Indeed, if they had been 
men — ^but they were little children, and mothers taking care of them — 
withered old men who could not find the door — patients whining after 
the doctor, who, in his gravity trot, was gone after the hunt. All who 
had light legs were gone after the comedy, and only the dregs of the town 
remained behind to keep house, 

R. Moor. Oh, the poor worms 1 Sick men, sayest thou, old men and 
children ? 

ScHUF. Yes, the devil 1 and women in childbed as well — poor poets, 
who had not a shoe to put on, and all the rest of the pack, that are not 
worth the trouble of talking about. As I by chance passed the barracks, 
I heard a noise within ; I looked in, and I saw by the light that it was a 
child, yet fresh and sound, that lay on the ground under the table. Poor 
beast, said I, you will be cold here, and threw it into the dames. 

R. Moor. Truly, Schufterle ? And may those dames bum in thy bosom 
till eternity grows grey ! Away, monster I Let me never more see thee 
among my band! Do you murmur? Do you consider? Who considers, 
when I command ? Away with him, I say. There are yet more among 
ye, who are ripe for my wrath. I know thee, Spiegelbeig. But I will 
come among ye presently, and hold a fearful muster. 

[TA/if' ^0 away irembling. 

R. Moor \cdone^ going violently np and down.'l Hear them not. Aven- 
ger in heaven ! What can I do? What can I do, when thy pestilence, 
thy famine, thy doods, consume the righteous with the wicked ? Who can 
command the dames, that they shall not rage through the blessed corn, if 
they shall destroy the hornets’ nests ? Oh J shame upon the murder of 
children 1 the murder of women ! the murder of the sick ! How doth this 
deed vex me ! It hath poisoned my fairest nork. Theie stands the boy, 
shamed and scorned before the eye of Heaven, who presumed to play with 
the club of Jupiter, and threw down pigmies, when he would have dashed 
Titans to pieces. Go, go ! thou art not the man to sway the avenging 
swoi-d to a higher tribunal ; thou sinkest at the first grasp. Here I abjure 
the bold plan, and go, to creep into any cleft of the earth where the day 
may not look upon my shame. [Going hastily. 

Enter Robbers, hastily. 

Robbers. Look to yourself, captain ! There is danger ! Whole crowds 
of Bohemian horsemen are trooping in the wood— the infernal beadle must 
have blabbed to them. 

Enter more Robbers. 

Robbers. Captain, captain ! They have traced us — some thousands are 
surrounding us in the forest. 
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Enter more Robbers. 

Robbers. Woe, woe, woe 1 We are caught, tried, condemned I Many 
thousand hussars, dragoons, and huntsmen are upon the heights, and 
besiege all the outlets. \Extt IMOOR. 

Enter ScinvEiTZER, Grimm, Roller, Schwarz, Schofterle, 
Spiegelberg, Razman, Robbers. 

ScnwEiT. Have we shaken them out of their nest ? Rejoice, Roller I 
I have long uished to have a fight with the ration men. Where is the 
captain? Is the whole troop together? Have we powder enough? 

Raz. Powder is plenty. But svc are eighty in all, and scarcely one to 

their twenty. . 

ScHWEiT. So much the better, and let there be fifty against my big nail. 
Brother, brother ! there is no difficulty. They may set their lives at ten 
krcuzers; fight we not for neck and freedom? We will rush upon them 
like a deluge, and fire upon their heads like lightning. Where the devil is 
the captain? 

Sl’lE. He leaves us in this necessity. Can we, then, no more escape? 

SciiUi^iT. Escape? 

Spie. Oh ! svhy did I not stay in Jerusalem ! 

ScHWEiT. I wish you had stuck in the drain, you faint-heart ! With 
naked nuns you can brag enough ; but if you see two soldiers, coward !— 
Show thyself now, or they shall sew thee in a boar-skin, and worry thee 
w'ith dogs. 

Raz. The captain, the captain I 

Enter R. Moor. 

R. Moor \aside^ I have fully determined; now must they fight like 
desperadoes. \AloudI\ Children, now is the time I We are lost, or we 
must fight like wounded bears. 

SCHWEIT. Lead us on, captain ! We follow thee to the jaws of death, 

R. Moor. Load all the arms ! There is no want of powder 7 

SCHWEIT. {springing «/.] Powder enough to blow the earth up to the 
moon ! 

Raz. Each man has five pairs of pistols loaded, and three rifles. 

R. Moor. Good, good ! And now a part must climb the trees, or hide 
themselves in tlie thickets, and fire upon them from behind. 

SCHWElT, You may go there, Spiegelberg. 

R. Moor. We will fdl upon them in the flank like furies ! 

ScHWEIT. There will I be ! 

R. Moor. At the same time, every man must let his whistle ring through 
the forest, that our numbers may seem greater ; also all the dogs must be let 
loose, and set upon them, that they may be separated and scattered, and 
rush into your fire. We three, Roller, Schweitzer, and I, fight in the attack. 

SCHWEIT. Masterly, excellent I — ^Wc will thunder upon them, so that 
they shall not know where the blows come from. Only let us begin. 

[SCHUFTERLE beckotts SCHWEITZER, who takes the Captain asule^ 
and speaks softly with //iV/i.] 

R. Moor. Hush ! 

ScHWEiT. I pray thee — 

Away ! He may thank his shame, it has saved him. He 
sliall not die, if I and my Schweitzer die, and my Roller. Let him take 
off the clothes, and I will say he is a traveller that I have robbed. Be 
quiet, Schweitzer ! I swear, he shall yet be hung. 
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Enter Monk. 

Monk [asiJe.] Is this the dragon’s nest?— By your leave, sirs ! I am a 
servant of the church, and without there stand seventeen hundred, who 
guard each hair of my head as 1 sleep. 

ScHWElT. Bravo t bravo I That was well spoken to keep one>3 
stomach warm. 

R. Moor. Hush, comrade 1— Say shortly, Sir Monk, what hast thou to 
do here? 

Monk, I am sent by the high authority that pronounces over life and 
death. — ^Ye thieves — ye murderers — ^ye villains— poisonous otter’s brood, 
who creep in darkness, and hide in secrecy — refuse of humanity — ^brood of 
hell — a precious banquet for the ravens and worms — a colony for the 
gallows and the wheel ! — 

ScHWEiT. Dog I leave off abusing, or— [Hejntts his gun to his face, 

R. Moor. Shame, Schweitzer ! You spoil his ideas— he has learnt liis 
sermon so bravely out of book. Go on, sir—'* for the gallows and the 
wheel.” 

Monk. And thou, their captain ! — duke of robbers — king of knaves — 
great Mogul of all the villains under the sun !— Like that first direful ring- 
leader, who fanned a thousand lemons of guiltless angels into the flame of 
rebellion, and dragged them down with him into the pit of damnation. 
The mourning cry of the bereaved mother howls after thy footsteps, thou 
Slickest up blood as water, men weigh not a breath against thy murdering 
sword. 

R. Moor. True, true I Go on. 

Monk. What I true, true 1 is that thine answer? 

R. Moor. How, sir ? Thou hast not yet finished. Go on ; what more 
wilt thou say ? 

Monk. Horrible wretdi ! out of my sight ! Doth not the blood of the 
murdered count cleave to thy cursed fingers? Hast thou not broken into 
the sanctuary, and with thievish hands stolen the holy vessels of the sacr.*!- 
ment ? How I hast thou not cast firebrands into our godly town ? and 
thrown down the powder-magazine upon the heads of good Christians? 
[clasping his hands."] Fearful, Jarful wickedness, that stinketh up to heaven, 
and armeth the last judgment, till it break rushing down ! Ripe for reward, 
ready for the trumpet’s sounding! 

R. Moor. ’Masterly spoken hitherto ! but to the point ! What message 
doth the worthy magistrate send me by you? 

Monk. What thou art not worthy to receive. — Look round you, mur- 
derer ! Wherever thine eye can see, art thou shut in by our horsemen ; 
here is no more room for escape. Sooner shall cherries grow upon this oak ; 
sooner shall this fir-tree bear peaches, than ye shall turn your backs upon 
this oak and this fir-tree uninjured. 

R. Moor. Do your hear, Schweitzer ? — ^But go on. 

Monk. Hear then, how graciously, how compassionately, justice deals 
with the wicked ! Wilt thou kneel before the cross, and beg for mercy and 
forbearance? see, then will sternness itself become compassion to thee, and 
justice be a loving mother ; she shits her eyes to the half of thy crimes, and 
is satisfied — think now — is satisfied with the rack. 

ScinvEiT. Have yon heard, captain? Shall I go and squeeze the sheep- 
dog's throat, till the red juice spurts out of the pores of his skin ? 

Roll. Captain ! Storms ! Thunder and hell 1 Captain !— how he bites 
his under-lip ! Shall I throw this fellow up and down under the firmament 
like a nine-pin? 
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ScHWEiT. Me, me ! Let me kneel, fall down before thee ! Grant me 

the delight of grinding him to pap ! _ 

R. Moor. Away from him ! Let no one dare to touch hun !— Monk, 
Jits swffydj] Loolc you^ Sir ^onk ! ticTC stsind. iiine-jwd'wvculyp 
ivhose captain I am, and of whom none know how to move at the sign and 
the command, or to dance after cannon-music; and without there stand 
seventeen hundred, grown grey under arms. — ^But hear now ! thus speaks 
hloor, the murdering captain. It is true, I have slain the count, I have 
burned and plundered the church, I have cast firebrands into your bigoted 
town, and thrown down the powder-magazine upon the heads of good 
Christians ; but that is not all. I have done yet more. \Stretching out his 
right hand'\ Mark you these four costly rings that I bear on each finger. 
Go thou away, and tell word for word to the lord of the tribunal over life and 
death, what thou hast seen and heard. This ruby I drew from the finger of 
a minister, whom I cast down, while hunting, at the feet of his prince. He 
had flattered himself up from the mob to a first favourite ; the fall of his 
neighbour was his ladder to rank — the tears of orphans raised him up. — 
This diamond I drew from a minister of finance, who sold offices and seate 
of honour to the highest bidder, and thrust the mourning patriots from his 
door. This agate I took from a priest, to the honour of thy sort, as he 
regretted in the open chancel, that the Inquisition was falling. I could tell 
thee more tales of my rings, if I did not already repent the few words that I 
have ivasted upon thee. 

Monk. Oh ! Pharaoh, Pharaoh ! 

R. Moor. Do you hear him ? Did yon mark that sigh ? Doth he not 
stand there as if he would pray down fire from heaven upon this troop^ of 
Korah, judge with a shrug of his shoulders and damn with a Christian 
“Alas I” Can a man, then, be so blind? He hath the hundred eyes of 
Argus to spy out the faults of his brother ; can he be so blind towards him- 
self? They thunder out of their clouds about gentleness and patience, and 
bring to God human sacrifices, as to a fiery-armed Moloch. — ^They preach 
love to their neighbours and curse the aged blind from their doors — storm 
against ambition, and have for their golden clasps laid waste Peru, and 
yoked the heathen to their chariots like beasts of burden. Tliey rack their 
brains, how it was possible that nature could have created an Iscariot, and 
not the worst among them would betray the triune God for ten pieces 
of silver. Oh ! ye Pharisees ! ye falsifiers of the truth ! Ye tremble not 
to kneel before the cross and the altar, flay your backs with scourges, and 
torment your flesh with fasts ; ye think with these pitiful jugp^lings to raise 
a blue mist before Him whom yet ye fools call Omniscient, just as we the 
most bitterly mock the great, when we flatter them that they hate flattery ; 
ye boast of nobility and exemplary conduct, and the God who sees through 
your hearts, would rage against the Creator, if it were not even he who had 
made the monster of the Nile. — Take him from my eyes. 

Monk. Can a villain be so proud I 

R. hloOR. Not enough. Now will I speak proudly. Go, and say to the 
reverend tnbunal that rules over life and death — I am no thief who hath 
conspired with sleep and midnight, and who doth great things on the ladder. 
What I have done I shall, without doubt, one day read m the book of 
heaven, but on its pitiful ministers will I waste no more words. Tell them my 
work is recompense — ^vengeance is ray business. \He turus his back on him. 

Monk. Then thou wilt not have forbearance and mercy? Good — with 
thee I have done. [Turns to the band,"] Hear ye, then, what justice 
informs you by me. Deliver up bound this condemned miscreant, and the 
punbhment of your wickedness shall be left to the last account j the holy 
church will receive you as lost sheep into her motherly lap, with renewed 
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love, and the road to honour shall stand open to you all. [With a irittm- 
phmit tough ^ Now, now ! How likes your majesty that? Quick, then ! 
Bind him, and be free. 

R. Moor. Do you hear? do you hear? are ye in doubt? He offers ye 
freedom, and ye are really prisoneis. He sends ye life, and that is no vain 
prattle, for ye are truly judged. He offers ye honour and place, and what 
can your fate be, even if ye conquer, but shame, and ciuves, and persecution ? 
He tells ye of reconciliation with Heaven, and ye are truly damned ; there 
is not a hair on one of you that goes not down to hell. Do ye still ponder? 
Do ye still waver ? Is it so hard to choose betwixt heaven and hell ? Help 
them, Sir Monk ! 

Monk \aside.'\ Is the fellow mad ? — Do you fear that this is a trick to 
take you alive ? Read yourselves : here is the general pardon signed. Can 
you yet doubt? 

R. Moor. Look, look ! What more can ye desire ? — signed with his 
own hand. It is mercy beyond ail bounds. — Or do you fear that they will 
bleak their word, as ye have heard men keep not their word with 
traitors ? — Oh, be without fear ! Policy would constrain them to keep their 
word, even if they had given it to Satan. Who would in future believe 
them? How could they ever make a second use of it? I will swear they 
mean it truly. They know that it is I who have roused and embittered 
you, and they count you guiltless, Me alone they would have ; I alone 
must pay the penalty. Is it not so, Sir Monk? 

Monk [aside.] Is it the devil that speaks in him ? Yes, truly, truly, it is 
so — the fellow makes me tremble. 

R. Moor. How, no answer yet? Think you indeed to break through 
them with arms ? Look around yon, look around you ! you will think so no 
longer j that were now childish confidence. — Or do ye flatter yourselves to 
fall as heroes, because ye see that I rejoice in the tumult ? — Oh, believe it 
not 1 Ye are not Moor ! Ye are thieves I Wretched workmen in my 
great plan, contemptible as the rope in the hand of the hangman ! Thieves 
cannot fall os heroes fall. Life is gain to a thief, for something fearful 
comes after. Thieves have a right to tremble before death. Hear how 
their horns are sounding ! see how their sabres are glittering around ! How ! 
yet undetermined ? are ye mad ? are ye insane ? It is unpardonable ! I 
thank you not for my life. I am ashamed of your sacrlUce. 

Monk \exlremely astonished^ I shall go mad, I shall run away. Has 
one ever heard anything like it ? 

R. Moor. Or do you fear that I shall stab myself, and through self- 
murder destroy the compact that treats only of the living? No, children ! 
that is a vain fear. Here I cast away my dagger, and my pistols, and this 
phial of poison, that yet would be welcome to me. I am so wretched that 
I have lost the power even over my own life. What ! yet undetermined ? 
Or do you believe that I should defend myself if ye would bind me? 
Look J here I bind my right hand to this bough of oak ; I am quite 
defenceless, a child might cast me down. Who is the first to leave his 
captain in his necessity? 

Roi.L. [in the greatest emotion^ Not if hell girded us round ninefold ! 
t Waves his sv/ord.] ^Vho is no dog, save the captain. 

SCHWEIT. [tears up the paidon^ and throios it in the Monk’s yferr.j 
Pardon in our bullets I Away, rascal ! tell the senate that sent you, you 
found no traitors in Moor’s band. Save, save the captain ! 

All [shouting] Save, save, save the captain ! 

R. Moor [joyfully.] Now are we free, — comrades 1 I feel an army in 
my wrist Death or freedom S At least they shall find none living, 

[They sound to the attach. Exeunt with drawn sxvords. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. — A Garden, 

Amelia, playing on a lute^ and singing— 

Bright with an angel’s hi^htness, pure and deep, 

More beautiful than aught of earth, vfas he ; 
hlild as the sunbeam, rmen its sofb beams sleep. 

In summer, on the blue and glassy sea. 

With him— beneath the shelter of his arm — 

The holy night around U5, and above ! 

Two hearts, with but one mighty feehng warm, 

Borne upwards to the glorious heaven of love. 

Two living fires tliat in one flame unite : 

Two harps in one sweet note of music blending ; 

Two spints wrapt within a cloud of light, 

In high and solemn harmony ascendmg. 

Soul to its kindred soul— they run— thw fly— 

Ihey faint, they tremble with excess of bhss ; 

The cold earth melts around them, and the sky ; 

For what has earth to do with hours hke this? 

He IS away. The music is departed : 

The fire is quenched ; the sunshine is grown dim ; 

He IS away, and to the broken-hearted,_ 

Life IS but one long weary thought of him. 

Enter Francis. 

Fran. Here again already, self-wflled enthusiast? You have left the 
banquet, and spoiled the pleasure of the guests. 

Amel. Shame on these guilty pleasures 1 The death-song must yet ring 
in your ears that sounded as your father was carried to his grave. 

Fran. Will you, then, mourn for ever? Let the dead sleep, and let the 
living he happy. I come — 

Amel. And when go you again ? 

Fran. Alas 1 No such dark, proud looks. You trouble me, Amelia. 
I come to tell you — 

Amel. I must then hear that Francis Von Moor is become "My 
Lord?” 

Fran. Right ; that is what I would talk to you about. Maximilian is 
gone to sleep in the tomb of his fathers. I am lord ; but I would be so 
entirely, Amelia. You know what you have been to our house — ^you have 
beem regarded as Moor’s daughter ; his love for you survived eveii death* 
This you will never foiget ? 

Amel. Never, never. Who could so carelessly drown the thought of 
that in banqueting ? 

Fran. The love of my father you must pay to his sons ; and Charles is 
dead — arc you astonish^? does it stagger you?’ Yes, truly, the thought 
is so flatteringly high, that it stuns even the pride of a woman. Francis 
treads underfoot the hopes of the noblest ladies ; Francis comes, and offers 
to a poor and, but for him, helpless orphan, his heart, his hand ; and with 
them all his gold, and all his castle and forests. Francis — the envied, the 
feared — declares himself voluntarily Amelia’s slave. 

Amel. Why doth not the lightning blast the lawless tongue that pours 
forth words of wickedness ! Thou hast murdered my beloved, and shall 
Amelia call thee husband ! 

Fran. Not so violent, most gracious princess 1 Indeed, Francis does 
not cringe before thee like a cooing Seladon : truly, he has not learnt, like 
a languishing shepherd of Arcadia, to sigh out his love-lament to the echo 
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of the grottoes and rocks, Francis speaks, and if no one answers, then will 
he command. 

Amel. Thou worm, command? command me? And if one should laugh 
to scorn your command? 

Fran. That will you not. I know means that can easily bow down the 
pride of a conceited, obstinate girl — cloisters and walls ! 

Amel. Bravo! excellent! And, in cloisters and walls, for. ever spared 
thy basilisk look, and leisure enough to think and ponder upon Charles. 
Welcome with thy cloisters ! come, come mth thy walls ! 

Fran. Ha 1 is it so ? Take care ! Now' hast thou taught me the art by 
which 1 may torment thee. These eternal fancies about Charles shall my 
gaze scourge out of thy head like a fiery-haired fury. The bugbear, Francis, 
shall, in the picture of thy darling, lurk in the background. I will drag 
thee into the chapel by the hair of thy head, and, sword in hand, I will 
foice from thy soul the marriage oath ; and thy proud shame will I w’ith 
yet greater pride conquer. 

Amel. [strikes him on the moteth.] Take that first, for thy dowiy. 

Fran. Ha ! that shall be paid tenfold, and again tenfold. Not my wfe 
—honour shalt thou not have— my mistress shall thou be, that the honest 
peasants’ wives may point the finger at thee, if thou darest to enter the 
streets I Gnash with thy teeth ; spit fire and death out of thine eyes— the 
rage of a woman delights me— makes thee only the more beautiful and 
desirable. Come — this resistance will but grace my triumph. Now 
directly shalt thou go with me [forcing her a 7 oay'}. 

Amel. [/ai/s on his neck.] Pardon me, Francis ! [As he zoiR embrace her, 
she steps hastily back^ and draaus a dagger from his side.] Dost thou see, 
wretch, w'hat I can now' bring thee to ? I am a woman ; but a raging 
woman. Dare it once — this steel shall pierce through thy lascivious heart ; 
and the spirit of my uncle will guide my hand thereto. Curses on this 
place. [She dnves hint ont, 

Amel. Ah ! how well I am — now I can breathe freely— I felt strong 
as the prancing horse, fierce as the tigress spoiled of her young. In a 
cloister, said he ? Thanks to thee for this thought. Now hath betrayed 
love found a home — the cloister — the cross of the Redeemer is the asylum 
for betrayed love. [Going. 

Enter Herman, fearfnlly. 

Her. Lady Amelia ! Lady Amelia ! 

Amel. Unfortunate 1 Why do you disturb me ? 

Her. This weight must from my soul, or it will press me dowm to hell. 
[Throws himself doaon before her.] Pardon, pardon ! I have much injured 
you, Lady Amelia ! 

Amel. Stand up ! Go ! I will hear nothing, [Going. 

Her. [holding her back.] No ! Stay ! By God, by the eternal God, you 
shall know all ! 

Amel. Not a word more— I forgive you— ^0 in peace. [Going. 

Her. Hear but one word — it will give you back all your rest. 

Amel. [looks at him, 70ondcring.] What, friend ! Who in heaven or 
earth can give me back my rest again ? 

Her. That can a single word from my lips — hear me ! 

Amel. [takes his hand Toith pity.] Good man, can a word from thy bps 
burst the bolts of eternity ? 

Her. [stands np.] Charles still lives ! 

Amel. [shrinking.] Unhappy ! 

Her. Yet one word — ^j’our uncle — 

Amel. [starting toruards him.] You lie — 
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Her. Yourunclfr^ 

Amel. Charles still lives 1 

Her. And your uncle — 

Amel. Charles still lives ! 

Her. Also your uncle. Betray me not. _ {Ext/. 

A MEL. {stands for a long time as if stupefied^ then iurtts wildly and rushes 
after him.'] Charles still lives ! 

Scene IT. — On the Banks of the Danube. 

The Robbers encamped on a hillock under some treeSy the horses 

grazing beneath. 

R. Moor. Here I must lie {throws himself dawn^ My limbs are para- 
lyzed, my tongue is dry as a potsherd. [Schweitzer away^ unnoticed.] 
1 would ask you to fetch me a draught of water from that spring, but you 
are all wearied to death. 

Schwarz. All our wine, too, is drunken. 

R. %IooR. Look" how beautifully tlm com stands ! The vines almost 
break with their burdens. The vines are full of promise. 

Grimm. It is a fruitful 3'ear, * 

R. Moor. You think so ? And so would the labour of one man in this 
world be rewarded. One? But the hail may fall in the night, and beat it 
all to the ground. 

Schwarz. That is very possible. It may all be beaten down a few hours 
before the harvest. 

R. Moor. So I^ say. It will be all beaten down. Why should man 
succeed in that which he hath in common with the ants, if he fail in that 
which likens him to the Deity ? Or is thb the end of his destination ? 

Schwarz. I know not. 

R. Moor. Thou hast well said ; and yet better doiie if thou hast never 
desired to know. Brother ! I have seen men, their gigantic projects, and 
their paltry cares; their godlike plans, and their petty actions; their 
strange race after happiness ! One trusts to the speed of his horse, another 
to the nostril of his ass, a third to his own legs. This chequered lottery 
of life, wherein so many set their innocence, so many their heaven, to gain 
a prize ; and at last there was no prize there. It is a spectacle, brother, 
that brings tears into thine eyes, though it tickle thy midriff to laughter. 

Schwarz. How* beautifully the sun is setting ! 

R. Moor [gazing earnestly:] So dies a hero ! — worthy of being adored. 

Grimm. Yon seem much moved. 

R. Moor. TITwh 1 was yet a boy, it was my dariing (hottght so to iiVe, 
and so to die. {Bitterly.] It was a boyish thought. 

Grimm. I hope k was. 

R. Moor [pulls his hat over his brotv.] There was a time — leave me, 
comrades. 

ScinvARZ. Moor! Mooi-I Wliat, the devil! How he changes 
colour ! 

Grimm. All the devib I what’s the matter with him ? Is he ill ? 

R. Moor. There was a time when I could not sleep if I had forgotten 
Tny evening prayer. 

Grimm. Ate you mad? Will you let yourself be overcome by your 
boyish recollections? 

K. Moor [/flj'j his head on Grimm’s breast:] Brother ! brother ! 

Grimm. What ! Be not a child'll pray thee— 

R. hlooR. O that I were a child again ! 

Grim£I. Fie ! fie I 
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Schwarz. Cheer up. Look at this beautiful country — the lovely 
evening. 

R. Moor. Yes, friends, this world is very fair. 

Schwarz. Now ! that was well said. 

R. Moor. This earth is beautiful. 

Grimm, Right, right — 

R. Moor, \siithmg dacl\'] And I, so hateful on this fair world — and I a 
monster on this beautiful earth 1 

Grimm. Alas ! alas ! 

R. Moor. Mine innocence ! mine innocence ! The whole world goeth 
forth to sun itself in the peaceful beams of spring — why must I alone suck 
hell out of the joys of heaven? That all should be so happy, so united, 
through the spirit of Peace I The whole world one family ; and one Fatlier 
above — but not my Father. I alone am the outcast; I alone am not 
reckoned in the ranks of the innocent — the sweet name of child is not for 
me — never will mine eye meet the melting gaze of the loved one— never, 
never shall I feel the embrace of the bosom friend. [S/arfiftg uildly^ 
Surrounded by murderers — encircled by hissing vipers — fettered to vice by 
bands of iron — staggering on the frail reed of sin into the grave of 
damnation— in the midst of the blooming and happy world, a howling 
Abbadona. 

Schwarz. Striinge ! I have never seen him thus. 

R. Moor [rwV// emotion,^ Oh that I might return to my mother's 
womb ! that I might be born a beggar ! — No, I would no more, 0 Heaven ! 
than that I might be one of those daily labourers. Oh ! I would labour 
till the blood streamed from my temples — to purchase the pleasure of one 
short sleep — the blessedness of one tear. 

Grimm [to tAe others.} Patience, the fit will soon be over. 

R. Moor. There was a time when they flowed so freely ! Oh ! those 
days of peace— oh ! home of my father— ye green happy valleys— oh ! ye 
Elysian scenes of my childhood, will ye never return ? never w’ith yonr 
priceless breezes cool my burning brow ?~Moum with me, nature ! — ^ye will 
never return, never with your priceless breezes cool my burning brow. 
Gone 1 gone ! irrecoverably ! 

Enter Schweitzer, ^oith water in kis hat. 

SCHWEIT. Drink, captain ; here is water enough, and cold as ice. 

SCHW.ARZ. You bleed ; what have you been doing? 

ScHWEiT. Fool I a joke which had nearly cost me two legs and a neck. 
As I stretched over the sand-bank to the river, all the dirt rolled from under 
me, and I fell down ten German feet. — There I lay, and as I was ^ther- 
ing my five senses together, I found the clearest water possible in the 
gravel. This is enough for one dance, thought I ; the captain will like this 
W'ell. 

R. hloOR \gives back the Aatf and wipes the dirt from his face.} Other- 
wise we cannot see these scars that the Bohemian horsemen have marked 
upon your forehead. — ^Your water was good, — Schweitzer, thesescars become 
you well. 

SCHWEIT. Pshaw I there's room for thirty yet. 

R. hloOR. Yes, my lads — it was a hot day — and but one man lost. 
My Roller died a glorious death. A monument of marble would ^ve 
been raised over liis bones if he had not died for me. This must suffice. 
]ympi7ig his eyes.} How many of the enemy^ remained on the field ? 

ScHWEiT. A hundred and sixty hussars, ninety-three dragoons, and about 
forty huntsmen ; three hundred in all. 

R. Moor. Three hundred for one 1 Each of you hath a claim on tins 
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head ! [MUffzvrs Ms MaL"} Here I laise my dagger ! As my soul Hveth, 

1 will never leave you ! , t. i. . 

SCH'VVEIT. Swear not ! You know not bat that you may yet be happy, 

and repent. „ , , . 

R. Moob, By the bones of my Roller, I wll never leave you I 

Eititr Kosinsky. 

Kos. [aside.'] They said I should meet him about here. Hollo ! what 
faces are those? Can it be— If these are them— They are ! they are I— I 
uill speak to them. 

SCHWEIT. Look ! Who goes there ? 

Kos. Pardon, sirs. I know not whether I am right or wrong ? 

R. Moor. And who must we be if you are right ? 

Kos. Men 1 

ScHWEiT. We have shown that, captain ? 

Kos. I seek men who can look death in the face, and let danger play 
around them like a tame serpent ; who value freedom more than honour 
and life ; whose mere name, welcome to the poor and oppressed, makes the 
bravest quake, and the tyrant pale. 

ScHWEiT. Captain. J The fellow pleases me. Harl^ good friend ! 

you have found your men. 

Kos. So I think; and, I will hope, soon my brothers. Can you 
direct me to my nght man? for I sedc your captain, the great Count Von 
Moor. 

ScHWEiT. [gives him his hand %;armfy.] Dear youth ! we are friends. 

R. Moor, [advancing.] Know you then the captain ? 

Kos. Thou art he I [Stares lottg at him^ In this countenance — who 
could see thee, and look for another ? I have ever wished to see the man 
of the withering eye, as he sat on the ruins of Carthage ; now I wish it no 
longer. 

R. Moor. What brings thee to me ? 

Kos. Ob, captain, my more than dreadful fate. I have suffered ship- 
wreck on the stormy sea of this world ; I have seen the hopes of my life 
sink into the ground ; and for me there is only lefc the racking memory of 
their pleiuure, which would drive me mad, did I not seek to stifle it by 
other activity. 

R. Moor. Another murmurer against the Deity ! Go on. 

Kos. I became a soldier: misfortune still pursued me. I made a 
voyage to the East Indies, and my ship was shivered against the rocks. 
Nothing but defeated plans I At last I heard, far and wide, of your de^s 
— -the Incendiary, as they called you — and I have journeyed here thirty 
miles, with the fixed determination of serving under you, if you will take my 
services. I beg; worthy captain, you will not refuse me. 

^ ScHWEiT. [springing »</.] Hurra ! hurra ! Our Roller is ten hundred 
times supplied ; another brother for our band. 

R. Moor. What is your name ? 

Kos. Kosinsky. 

R. Moor. What ! Kosinsky ! But knowest thou that thou art a 
careless boy, and triflest over the great step of thy life like a thoughtless 
maiden. Here thou wilt not throw balls and play ninepins, as thou mayest 
fancy. 

Kos. I know what you would say. I am four-and-twenty years old ; but 
I have seen swords glitter, and heard bullets whiz. 

R. Moor. So young, sir? And hast thou learnt thy fencing for this, to 
knock down poor travellers for a dollar, or to stab women in the back ? 
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Go, go I Thou hast run away from tliy nurse, because she has threatened 
thee with the rod. 

ScHWEiT. What the deuce, captain ! w*h.it are you thinking of? Will 
you send away this Hercules ? Does he not look just as if he would drive 
the marshal of Saxony over the Ganges wth a spoon ? 

R. Moor. Because thy follies miscarry, dost thou come to be a villain 
and an assassin? Murder, boy; understandest thou that word? Thou 
mayest sleep quietly if thou hast beaten down a poppy-head ; but to bear 
murder on the soul— 

Kos. Any murder that you may bid me do, I will answer for. 

R. Moor. What ! art thou so bold ? Wilt thou undertake to catch a 
man with flaiterip ? How knowest thou that I have not wicked dreams, or 
that I shall not lie pale upon my deathbed ? How much hast thou already 
done, for which thou hast thought to answer ? 

Kos. Truly, little yet ; but this jouniey to you, noble count. 

R. Moor. Hath Uie tutor put into thy hands the story of Robin (they 
should chain such incautious fellows to the galleys), and infected ihy 
childish fancy with the mad desire to become a great man ? Art thou 
tickled udth a desire after name and honour? But wouldest thou buy 
immortality with murder ? Miirk thou, ambitious youth ! for the mur- 
derer there blooms no laurel ; for the bandit’s victoiy there is no triumph ; 
— ^but curses, danger, death, and shame. Seest thou the scaffold there on the 
hill? 

Kos. What should he fear who fears not death ? 

R. Moor. Brave 1 — capital 1 Thou hast worked well at school ; thou 
hast learnt thy Seneca by heart. But, dear friend, with sentences like those 
thou wilt not persuade suffering nature — never therewith wilt thou blunt the 
arrows of pain. Think well, my son \taking his hand], think : I advise 
thee as a father. Before thou spnngest, leant the depths of the abyss. If 
thou canst yet grasp one joy in the world, the moment may come when thou 
mayest — ^awaken ; and then — it may be too late. Thou dost step here out 
of the pale of humanity ; thou must either be a greater man, or thou art a 
deviU Yet again, my son !— if one spark of hope glimmer for thee anywhere 
else, leave this fearful baud, where only despair enters, when undirected by 
a higher vvisdom. One may be deceived, believe me ; one may take that 
for strength of spirit, which yet, at the end, is but despair. Believe me — 
me ! and hasten aw'ay. 

Kos. No ; I go no more now. If my prayers do not move you, he.ar 
the story of my misfortune. You will then yourself force the sword into 
my hand ; you will — lay down on the ground and listen I 

R. IlkloOR. I will hear thee. 

Kos. Know, then, I am a Bohemian nobleman, and became, through 
the early death of my father, lord of considerable possessions. The place 
where my domains were situated was a paradise, for it contained an angel — 
a maiden, adorned with all the charms of blooming virtue, and chaste as 
the light of heaven ! But to whom am I speaking ? It passes over your 
ears. You have never loved— have never been loved. 

SCHtVEiT. Softly, softly ! The captain is as red as 6re. 

R. Moor. Stop. I will hear thee at another time, in the morning, or— 

when I h.'ive seen blood. , , . 

Kos. Blood, blood ! He.ar me further, and I will tell thee of blood 
that shall fill thy whole soul. She W’as of dlizen parentage, a German, 
but her look melted away the prejudices of nobility. "With the most timid 
modesty she took the pledge-ring from my hand, and the next day I ww 
to lead to the altar my Amelia. [Moor starts.'] Intoxicated with the 
blessedness that awaited me, while I was dressing for the marriage, I was 
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summoned by an express to the court. I went ; they showed me letterSf 
apparently wrilten by me, full of treasonable contents. I bitched for the 
viliany. They took my sword from me, and cast me into prison : all my 
senses were gone. 

ScmVEiT. And in the meantime — go on, I smell roast meat already. 

Kos. Here I lay a month, and I Imow not what happened to me, I 
was tormented for my Amelia, who would suffer death each moment for 
my sake. At last the prime minister appeared — congratulated me on the 
discovery of my innocence — read me the letter of freedom, and returned 
me my sword. Now, to fly in triumph to my castle, to the arms of my 
Amelia she was gone ! In the midnight she had been taken away, no 
one knew whither, and since then no one had seen her. Woe ! It struck 
me like lightning. 1 flew to the town — to the court j all eyes were turned 
upon me ; no one could give me any information. At last I saw her 
through a secret window of the palace — she threw me a note. 

Scnwf IT. Did I not say so ? 

Kos. Hell I death and devils ! thus it was. They had given her the 
choice, whether she would see me die, or be the mistress of the prince. 
In the struggle between honour and love she determined for the latter, and 
I was saved. 

ScHW'EiT. What did you do then ? 

Kos. There I stood, as if struck by a thousand thunderbolts. Blood 
was my flrst thought, blood was my last. Foaming at the mouth, I run 
home, pick out a double-edged sword, and rush with it to the minister’s 
home, for he, he only, hsid been the hellish pander. They must have 
mark^ me in the streets, for, when I entered, ail the chambers were 
closed. I seek ; 1 ask : He is gone to the prince, is the answer. I go 
there ; they knoiv nothing of him. I go back, burst open the doors, find 
him ; there spring five or six servants from behind, and wrest my sword 
from me. 

ScHWEiT. {stamping.^ And he didn’t fight? and you gained nothing? 

Kos. I was seized, accused, tried ; — mark you — 1 was, out of particular 
mercy, disgracefully banished ; my goods went as a present to tlie minister; 
my Amelia remains in the clutches of the tiger, her life spent in sighing 
and mourning, whilst my revenge fast^ and must cringe under the yoke of 
despotism. 

ScHWEiT. \sharpming his sword^ That’s water for our mill, captain 1 
That’s fuel for us ! 

R. Moor has been nalking up and dawn in violent agitation j 
springs up. To the Robbers.^ I must see her. Up— assemble. You remain, 
Kosinsky. Get together quickly. 

Rodders. What ? where ? 

R. Moor. Where? who asks where? [Hastily to SCHWEirZER.'} Traitor, 
will thou hold me back ? But by the hopes of heaven — 

ScHWEiT, I a traitor ? — Go to hell, and I’ll follow you. 

R, hloOR [/alls on his neeh.J Brother ! you follow me. She weeps— 
she weeps; she mourns out her life. Up, quick, alL To France! In 
eight days we must be there, [Exetmf, 


ACT IV. 

Scene I . — A Country Place near hloOR’s Castle. 

R. Moor and Kosinsky. [/« the distauee.'l 
sa^ before and announce me. You know all that you must 
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Kos. You are the Count Von Brand, come from Mecklenburg ; I your 
servant. Care not, I will play my part. Farewell. \Exit. 

R. Moor, Earth of my fatherland, I greet thee. \Kissis the earthy 
Heaven of my fatherland ! Sun of my fatherland — and flowers, and hills, 
and streams, and woods, I greet yc all, all, from my heart. How sweetly 
breathes the air from ray native hills I — what delight streams from ye 
towards the poor fugitive ! — Elysium — world of poetry ! Stay, Moor, thy 
foot wanders in a holy temple. [Carnes nearerJ] Look there, even the 
swallows nest in the castle-yard, and the garden-gates, and this corner in 
the hedge where you used so often to hide ; — and there the meadow, where 
you, the hero Alexander, used to lead your Macedonians to l>atile at 
Arbela; and next to it the grassy hill, from which you cast down the 
Persian satraps, and your conquering banners waved high 1 [Lati^Iis.^ 
The golden spring-time of boyhood lives again in the soul of the wreichcd. 
Thou wast so happy, so perfectly, so cloudlessly glad ; and now — there 
lie the ruins of thy projects 1 Here shouldest thou have dwelt, a great, 
noble, and respected man ; here have lived tliy boyhood's life a second 
time in Amelia’s blooming children — here, here, the idol of thy people. 
But the foul fiend frowned upon it. [S’/ar’/iirj*.] Why have I come here ? 
That I may feel as the prisoner whom the clanking of his chain awakens 
from his dream of freedom ? No, I go back in my wretchedness ! The 
prisoner hath forgotten the light, but the dream of freedom gleams over 
him, as the lightning’s flash in the night, that leaves it darker. Farewell, 
ye valleys of my fatherland ; once saw ye the boy Charles— and the buy 
Charles ^vas a happy boy. Then saw ye the man— and he was in despair. 
[He goes quickly to the other side, suddenly stands still, and looks sorror.o/ully 
tenoards the eastle,1 Not see her, not one look? and only a w.ill between 
me and Amelia. No, see her I must, I must— though it crush me. [He 
turns rouud.’l Father ! Father I thy son approaches. Away with thee, 
black reeking blood ! Awa)', hollow, shuddering gaze of death ! Leave me 
but this hour free. Amelia ! Father 1 thy Charles approaches ! [He goes 
quickly to the castle\ Torment me tvhen the day dawns ; leave me not 
when the night comes ; torture me with fearful dreams ! but poison not tliis 
my only pleasure 1 [He stands at the gate^ How is this, Moor? Be a 
man ! Deatli — Dread — [Heroes in. 

Scene II. — Gallery in the Castle. 

R. Moor; Amelia. 

Asiel. And .are you sure that you shall recognize his picture among 

these paintings? . . 

R. MOOR. Quite sure; Iiis picture was always living m my mmd. 
[Goitt^ round."} This is not it. 

Amel. Right ! This was the head of our house, and he received his 
nobilitv from Baibarossa, whom he sen'ed against the pirates. 

R. aiooR. This is not his; nor this— nor that; it is not among them. 

Amel. How? Look better; I thought you knew him. 

R. AfooR. I knew my father no better. There wants the gentleness of 
feature about the mouth, that marked him out of a thousand ;— it is not him. 

Amel. I am astonished. How? Eigblccti years since you saw him, 

and yet — . , 

R. Moor [ffuicklyl This is it. [He stands as if struck by hshinwg 

Amel. An excellent man ! 

R. SIooR [^' 13 ///^]. Father, Father ! forgive me !— i cs, an excellent 
man 1— [he ‘:vi}es his eyes] — a godlike man ! 

AmeL. Yon seem to take much interest in him. 
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R, Moor. Oh, an excelleirfc man ; — and he is gone. ^ 

Amel. Gone I as our best jojrs go. [Tahfi^ Ats Dear Sir 

Count, blessedness ripens not in this world. , - . , 

R. Moor. True, true and hast thou already made this sad discovery? 
Thou canst not yet be three-and-twenty years old. 

Amel. And have made it. All lives, that it may sadly die. We interest 
our^^elves but for this ; Ave gain but for this, that we may lose all again with 
sorrow. 

R. Moor, Hast thou already lost anything? 

Amel. Nothing. All. Nothing.— Shall we go on, Sir Count? 

R. Moor. So soon? Whose is this picture on the right hand? It is an 
unhappy face. 

Amel. This picture on the left hand is the son of the count, the present 
lord. Come, come ! 

R. Moor. But this picture on the right hand? 

Amel. Will you not go into the garden? 

R. Moor. But this picture on the right hand? — You weep, Amelia I 
\Exit Amelia, qtiickly\ She loves me, she loves me. Her whole being 
began to rebel — the tears rolled traitorously down her cheeks. She loves 
me ! — Wretch, deservest thou this from her 1 Stand I not here like one 
condemned before the deadly block ? [Gazing at kis father^ Thou, thou — 
Fire flames from thine eyes ; — Curses, curses, destruction I Where am I ? 
Night before mine eyes, — horror ; — 1, I have killed him I [Ruskes mt. 

Francis Von Moor \in deep thmghi\. 

Away with this form ! away, weak coward ! why tremblest thou, and 
before whom? Have 1 not felt, for the few hours that the count has been 
within these walls, as though a spy of hell were ever creeping after my 
feet? — 1 should know him ! There is something so great in his wild sun- 
burnt face, that makes me fear ; — even Amelia is not indifferent towards 
him I Does she not freely turn upon him the languishing looks of which 
she is so sparing to all the world beside? Saw I not how she let fall a few 
tears into the wine, which he swallowed so hastily behind my back, as 
though he would have swallowed the glass with it ? Yes, that I saw ; in 
the mirror I saw it with these mine eyes. Hollo, Francis I take care I 
Behind thee there stands a monster pregnant with destruction I ^e stands 
before the fort} ait of CHARLES.] His long goose’s neck — ^his black fiery eyes ; 
hem ! hem I — his black overhanging bushy eyebrows. [Suddenly starting^ 
Malicious hell! dost thou send me this suspicion? It is Charles! Yes, 
now are all his features vividly before me again. It is he I 'in spite of 
his dis^ise ! It is he — in spite of his disguise ! It is he — Death and 
damnation ! [going hastily up and down.l Have I for this wasted my 
nights — for this removed rocks and made smooth abysses I Have I for 
this been rebellious against all the instincts of humanity, that at last this 
restless vagrant should topple down on my own head my most skilfully 
raised summit ! — Softly 1 now softly 1 What is still wanting is but play- 
w'ork. I have already waded so far in death-sins that it were madness to 
turn back again, for the bank lies so far behind. Tliere is no more thought 
of return ; grace itself would be beggared, and endless mercy would be a 
bankrupt, if it should pardon all my sins. Then forward like a man ! 
[He rings the bell.'\ ^ Let him join the spirit of his father and come ; the 
dead I mock. — Daniel, Danid ! — ^What is it that they have already planned 
against me ! He seems so mysterious. 

Enter Daniel, 

Dan, ‘What are your commands, my lord? 
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Fran. Nothing. Away, fill this cup witii wine ; quick J \Exit Daniel.] 
Wait, old man I I will_ catch thee, 1 will look thee in the face so fixedly, 
that thy stricken conscience shall grow pale throiigli thy disguise I He 
shall die I-— He is a bungler who only half docs Ms work, and then goes 
away, and idly gtipcs at it, to see how it null go on. 

E7iter Daniel, 7uiih H’ine. 

FrAn. Set it here. Look me in the face J how thy knees shake 1 how 
thou tremblest ! Confess, old man ! what hast thou done ? 

Dan. Nothing, gracious lord, as God lives, and my poor soul, 

Fran. Drink this wine. What? you hesitate? — out with it, quick! 
What hast thou put in the wine ? 

Dan, God he p me ! Wliat ? I, in tlie wine ? 

Fran. TJiou hast put poison in the wine ! Art thou not pale as snow? 
Confess, confess ! Wlio hath given it thee? Was it not the count, the 
count who gave it thee? 

Dan. The count? Jesus Maria ! the count has given me nothing. 

Fran, [holds him Jirtnly^ I will strangle thee till ihou art blue, thou 
grey-haired liar 1 Nothing? And tvhat makes ye so much together then ? 
— ^lie and thou, and Amelia?, And what are ye always whispering together? 
Out with it ! What secrets hath he trusted to thee? 

Dan. The all-knowing God knows he has trusted no secrets to me. 

Fran. Wilt thou deny it? What plans have ye laid together to get me 
out of the way? Is it not so? To strangle me in my sleep ? -to cut my 
throat as you shave me ? — to poison me in wine or chocolate ? Out with it, 
out with it !— or in my soup, to give me eternal sleep ? Out with it ! I 
know all. 

Dan. So help me God, when I am in need, if I tell you anything but the 
plain simple truth 1 

Fran. This time I will pardon thee. But tell me, docs he put gold 
into thy purse? Does he press thy hand harder than is usutil?— as one 
would press the hand of an old acquaintance? 

Dan. Never, my lord, 

Fran. Hath lie told thee, for example, that he hath knoum thee before? 
—that thou shouldst know him? That some day the veil would fall from 
thine eyes — that — anything? Hath he never said anything to thee of this? 

Dan. Not the least. 

Fran. That certain clrcum'^tanccs restrained him? — that a man must 
often wear a mask, that he may find out his enemies ? that lie would 
revenge himself ; most fearfully revenge liimself ? 

Dan. Not a word of all this. 

Fran. What ! nothing at all? Think well. Tliat he knew the old lord 
well — particularly well?— that he loved him— loved him uncommonly — as a 
son would love — 

Dan. Sometliing like this I remember to have heard from him. 

Fran, [falc.l Hath he, hath he really? How, let me hear, then ! 
He s.aid, le was my brother? 

Dan. [j/nr/xV- 1 What? No, that said he not. But as he went 
through t le gallery with the lady, I wiped the dust from the frames of the 
l)icturcs, and he suddenly stood still by the portrait of the dece.ised lord, as 
if struck by a thunderbolt. The gracious lady pointed to it, and said, 
“ An excellent man !” “ Yes, an excellent man !” he answered, and wiped 
his eyes. 

Fran, Hark, Daniel ! Thou knowest I have ever been to ihcc a goo<I 
master : I have given thee food and clothing, and have spared thy weak old 
age from all labour— 
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Dan. The good Lord God reward you for it ! And I have ah^Tays 

served you faithfully. i-r 1 ' 

Fran. That will I say also. Thou hast never m thy life opposed me, 

for thou Jcnowest loo wellj that thou owest me obedience in all ihat I 


command ihee. , , . ^ -r -l * • ^ 1 

Dan. In everything, from my whole heart, if it goes not against God 

and my conscience. , , ^ . 

Fran. Stuff, stuff! Art thou not ashamed? An old man, and to 
believe that Christmas tale ! Go, Daniel ! that was a stupid thought. I 
am thy master. God and conscience will punish me, if indeed there be a 
God and a conscience. 


Dan. \clasps his hauds!] Merciful Heaven ! 

Fran. By thine obedience I Understandest thou that word ? By thine 
obedience, I command thee, in the morning, let the count no longer walk 
among the living, 

Dan. Help, holy God ! ‘Wherefore? 

Fran. By thy blind obedience ! — ^and on thee I will depend. 

Dan. On me ! What evil, then, have I,_ an old man, done ? 

- Fran. Here is no long time for thinking; thy_ destiny stands in my 
hand. SVilt thou linger out the rKt of thy life in the deepest of my 
dungeons, where hunger shall constrain thee to gnaw thine own bones, 
and burning thirst to suck thine own blood ? or wilt thou rather eat thy 
bread in peace, and have rest in thine old :^e ? 

Dan. What, my lord ! Peace and rest in old age ! — and a murderer ! 

Fran. Answer my question ! 

Dan. My grey hairs, my grey hairs ! 

Fran, Yes or no 1 


Dan. No !— God have mercy on me. 

Fran, {going,^ Good; thou shall need it. 

[Daniel falh down before him. 

Dan. Mercy, ray lord I mercy I 
Fran. Yes or no I 


Dan. My gracious lord I I am this day one-and-seventy years old, and 
have honoured my father and mother, and never, to my knowledge, de- 
frauded any one of a farthing in my life, and have kept my faith true and 
uprightly, and have served in your hou.se four-and-forty years, and expect 
now a quiet, happy end. Ah, my lord, my lord ! [clasping his hfiees} and 
you would rob me of this last comfort in death, that the worm of conscience 
should bring me to my last prayer; that 1 should lie down to sleep, a 
horror before God and man. No, no, my best, my most gracious lord, 
that would you not, that could you not; wish from an old man one-and- 
seventy years old. 

Fran. Yes or no ! To what end is this prating ? 

Dan. I will from henceforth serve you yet more zealously; I will woik 
my dry sinews in your service, as a daily labourer ; will rise earlier, will 
lie down later ; an ! and I will include you in my morning and evening 
prayer ; and God will not turn away the prayer of an old man. 

Fran. Obedience is better than sacrifice. Hast thou not heard that the 
executioner adorns himself when he shall fulfil a sentence ? 

Dan. Yes, indeed. But to murder an innocent man — one — 

Fran. Must I give an account to thee? May the axe say to the 
executioner, “Why here, and not there?” But see, how forbearing I 
am — I offer thee a reward for that which is thy duty. 

Dan. But I hope I may remain a Christian, while I do my duty towards 
you. 

Fran. No answer! Look! I give thee a whole day to consider. 
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Ponder it well : happiness and misery, Hearest Ihou ? — \mdcrstandcst 
thou? — ^ihe highest happiness, and the extremest miser)'! I will do 
wonders in tortures. 

Dan. \after a pame,'\ I will do it ; in the morning will I. [Exif. 

^ Fran. The temptation is strong, and he was not horn for a martyr to 
his faith. Well then, Sir Count ! to all appearance this will he thy last 
evening meal ! It all comes to this— what a man thinhs of it ; and he is a 
fool who thinks to his own prejudice. Cursed he the folly of our nurses 
and attendants, who poison our fancy with frightful t.alcs, and impress 
horrible pictures of tribunals upon our weak brains, lliat involuniaiy 
slniddcrs shake; the limbs of a man into a cold anguish, mar our boldest 
projects, and lay our awakening reason in the chains of superstitious dark- 
ness. Murder! How a whole hell of furies hover ahout the word — 
Nature forgot to make one man more— and the whole phantasmagoila is 
t'nnished. It was something, and is nothing. It is even as much as it Wtss 
nothing, and is nothing; and about nothing not another word is said. 
Man was made out of dust, and he w'adcs awhile in dust, and rots again 
into dust, till he at last soils the shoe of his descendant. That is the end 
of the body — the dusty end of human destiny; and so — a happy journey, 
Sir Brother ! The hypochondriacal, gouty moralist m.iy hunt ivrinkled old 
women with a conscience, and torture old usurers on their deathbeds — 
with me he will never have audience. 

Scene III. — Amtftct Rtmi in tin Castle. 

Enter R, Moor on otte sit/Ct Daniel on the other, 

R, Moor [hastily Where is the lady ? 

Dan, My gracious lord, suffer a poor man to ask something of you. 

R. Moor. It is granted : what wilt thou ? 

Dan. Not much — and all — so little, and yet so much — let me kiss your 
hand. 

R. &rooR. That shalt thou not, good old man [embraces whom I 
might call father. 

Dan. Your hand ! your hand, I pray you ! 

R. Moor. Ttiou shalt not. 

Dan. I must. [He takes if, looks at it, and falls denm before him ] Dear, 
best Charles I 

R. Moor [starts, hut recovers himself: coldly.'] Friend, what sayest 
thou ? I understand thee not. 

Dan. Yes, deny it, dissemble ! You arc still my best, dc-ircst young 
master. Good God ! that I, an old man, should yet have the pleasure — 
stupid blockhead that 1 was, that I did not immediately— oh, hc.'ivcnly 
Father !— so you arc come again, and llic old lonl is under the ground ; 
and you arc really here again — what .1 blind ass I was [striking his 
head] that I did not at the first wonl. Who would have dreamt it ? — 
what I have pmyed for witli tears. There he stands again in the old 
room! 

R, Moor. Wiat speech is this? Art thou attacked with a burning 
fever, or woiilcKl thou prove me by acting a comedy? 

Dan. Oh, fie, fie ! that is not well so to deride an old servant. ^ The.ec 
SKirs ! Ila ! know you yet ! Great God ! that you should have given me 
so much anxiety — you have ever been so dear to me— and that you should 
h.ive given me such heart woe ! You sal in my lap — know you yet ? — there, 
in the round chamber — and the bird ? Have you really forgotten that ?— 
also the cuckoo that you so loved to hear? Think yet 1 The cuckoo is 
dead ; yes, indeed — and there you sat on my knee, and called gee, ho ! — 

1 
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and I ran to fetcli you the wooden hoise. What must I, an old ass, haH 
gone out too ? — how I heatd a scream in my ears, sprang in ; and there 
ran the red blood, and lay on the ground ; and had — was it not as if any 
one had thrown a pail of cold water over me ? — ^but so it is, if one is not 
always watching children. Great God ! if it had gone into his eye — ^but it 
ivas the right hand. ** Never, as long as I live,*' said I, “ivill I let a 
child carry a knife, or anything pointed, in its hand again,” said I. For- 
tunately, my lord and lady were out — ** Yes, yes, that shall he a warning 
to me all the days of my life,” said I. Gemini, Gemini, I should have 
lost my place. 1 should, God for^ve you, you naughty child — but, God 
be praised, it healed well, all but a little scar. 

R. Moor, I understand not a word of all that thou sayest 

Dan. Yes, yes 1 how much sweetbread, or biscuit, or macaroon, have I 
given you ! I was always so fond of you. And know you not what you 
said to me doivn in the stable, when I put you on die old lord’s chesnut, 
and let you ride round the great field ? “ Daniel,” you said, “ let me only 
become a great man, and you shall be my steward, and ride in the coach 
with me,” ** Yes,” said 1, and laughed ; ” if God send me life and health, 
and you are not ashamed of an old man,” said I, ** I will beg you to spare 
me the cottage that has stood empty a long time already; and there I will 
lay in a butt of old wine, and keep house in ray old age.” — ^My lord, have 
you quite forgotten that ? Th^ will not know an old roan ; they are so 
strange, so cold to him. Oh, you are yet my golden, young master — truly, 
there has been a little break — take it not ill in me — so it is in yonth—but 
all may yet be well. 

R. Moor [/alls on his wckj\ Yes, Daniel, I will hide it no longer. I 
am thy Charles, thy lost Charles ! How is my Amelia? 

Dan. [wee/ittg.'\ That I, an old smner, should yet have the joy — and 
my lord wept iu vain. Ah ! my weary bones will go to the grave with 
joy ! My lord and master lives ; mine eyes have seen him. 

R. Moor. And will perform what he has promised. Take this, venerable 
greyhead, for the chesnut in the stable [i^ves him a heavy /nrsel* I have 
not forgotten the old man. 

Dan. How I What are you doing ? Too much : you have mistaken. 

K. Moor. Not mistaken, Daniel I [Daniel is ksteeling down."] Stand 
up : tell me, how is my Amdia? 

Dan. God’s reward ! God’s reward 1 Tour Amelia? Oh ! she will 
not survive it ; she will die for joy I 

R. Moor. She has not forgotten me ? 

Dan. Forget ? How you talk again I Forget you ? You should have 
been by, you shotdd have seen her, when the news came that you were 
dead, which my lord spread about — 

R. Moor. What sayest thou? My brother — 

Dan. Yes, your brother ; my master, your brother— I will tell you more 
of it another time — and how she repulsed him, when he^ every day that 
God sent, made his proposals, and would have made her my lady. Oh, I 
must go, must go and tell her, bring her the nervs. [Going. 

R. Moor. Stay, stay ! she may not know it ; no one may know it ; not 
even my brother — 

Dan. Your brother? No, for God’s sake, not ; he may not know it ! 
If he know not already more than he should know — oh, I tell you, there 
are bad men, bad brothers, bad masters — but I would not, for all the gold 
of my lord, be a bad servant — ^my lord accounts you dead. 

R. Moor. What art thou muttering? 

Dan. [so/lfy.} And if one truly rises up so unbidden — ^your brother was 
my late lord’s only heir — 
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R. Moon. Old man ! What dost thou mutter between thy teeth, as if 
some monstrous secret hovered on thy tongue, that would not out, and yet 
should he spoken ; speak more plainly. 

Dan. But I would rather gnaw mine old bones for hunger ; rather suck 
mine own blood for thirst, than gain a life of luxury by murder. \Exit. 

R. Moor \hreahing otti^ after a fearful fause.'\ Betrayed ! betrayed { it 
flashes across my soul like lightning ! ^^illanous tricks ! Heaven and 
hell ! not tliou, fatlier I Villanons (ricks I A murderer, a robber, through 
villany ! Blackened before him I falsified 1 my leltcis suppressed — his 
licarl full of love — oh, I was a monster of a Ibol — his fatherly heart full of 
love— oh, villany, villany I It would have cost me once kneeling at his 
feet ; it would have cost me one tear — stnpid, stupid fool ! 1 miglit have 
been happy — oh, knaverj’, knavery I the fortune of my life knavishly, 
knavishly betrayed ! [He runs uj> and denvn, A murderer, a 

robber, through villanous tricks! He never raged. Not a thought of 
a curse in his heart.— Oh, wretch! inconceivable, grovelling, horrible 
wretch ! 

Enter Kosinsky. 

Kos. Now, captain, why do you tarry? W'hat is it ? will you stay here 
longer ? 

Moon. Up ! saddle the horses ! before sunset we must be over the 
bounds ! 

Kos. You joke. 

R. Moon. Quick I quick ! Tarry no longer ; leave all there ; and let 
no eye sec you. [Exit Kosinsky. 

R. hlooR. 1 fly from these walls. The least delay would make me rage, 
and he is my father’s son. Brother ! brother ! thou hast made me the mo-,t 
wretched on the earth; I never injured thee; it was not brotherly done. 
Reap the fruit of thy crime in peace ; my presence shall no longer embitter 
thy s.atisfaction but, truly, it was net brotherly done. Darkness quench 
it for ever, and the dead rouse it not up ! 

Enter Kosiksky. 

Kos. The horses are saddled, you can mount when you will, 

R. Moor, Why so hastily? shall I see her no more? 

Kos. I can unbridle them again if you will ; you bid me hurry over he.'id 
and neck. 

R. Moor. Yet once 1 yet one farewell ! I must fully drain this poisoned 
draught of blessedness, and then— slay, Kosinsky ! Ten minutes hence— 
be in the castle*yard — and we start from thence 1 


Scene IV.—//; t^e Garden* Amelia. 

Amel. "You weep, Amelia?”— and that he said with .n tone ) with a tone 
— it seemed as though nature grew young again— the past spring-time of 
love dawned with tlml tone I The nightingale sang as of old ; the blossoms 
breathed as of old ; and I lay lost in delight upon his neck. Ha, false, 
faitlilcss heart ! how wilt thou excuse thy peijurj*? No ! no ! aw.iy from 
my soul, thou wicked picture — I hax'c not broken my oath, thou only-one ! 
Aw.ay from my soul, yc traitorous, godless wishes! in the heart where 
Charles reigns, no son of earth may dwell. But why, my .';ouI, dost thou 
turn so constantly, so unwillingly, touxaids this stranger? Docs he not 
cleave to the form of my only-one ? Is he not the eternal companion of 
my only-onc? " You weep, Amelia ?” Ha, I will fly from him ! fly ! 
never shall mine eye sec this stranger I 
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the garden door :[ 

Amel. {starts^ Hark I hark 1 did not the door creak ? [She s^rs CHARLES, 
and springs up.'\ Him? where? what?— he hath rooted me here, that I 
cannot fly — Leave me not, God in heaven ! Ho, thou sh^t not tear me 
from my Charles ! hly soul hath not room for two deities, and I am a 
mortal maiden ! [She takes ottt Charles’s picture^ Xhou, my Charles, be 
my guardian against this stranger— this love-disturber ! thee, to see thee 
unchanged — ^and away with all godless looks after this. 

{She sits vsith her eyes fixed on the picture, 

R. Moor. Thou here, gracious lady? and mournful? and a tear upon 
this painting? [Amelia does not answer.'\ And who is the fortunate one 
for whom the eye of an angel grows silvery ? May I also see this— 

Amel. No, no I 

R. Moor [draxoing backi\ Ha ! and deserves he this adotat4on ?— 
deserves he — 

Amel. If thon hadst known him! 

R. Moor. I should have envied him. 

Amel. Worshipped, shouldst thou say. 

R- Moor. Ha ! 

Amel. Oh, thou wouldest have loved him so — there was so much, so 
much in his face— in his eye — ^in the tone of his voice, that was so like 
youis — that I so love — 

R. Moor [Zooks on the earth.'\ 

Amel. Here, where thou standest, stood he a thousand times — and 
near him one, who, near him, forgot earth and heaven; here his eye 
wandered over the beautihil country — ^that seemed to feel his great reward- 
ing look, and to grow more beautiful under the pleasure of its master-form ; 
here, with his heavenly music, he held chained the listeners of the air ; 
here, from this bush, he plucked a rose — and plucked the rose for me ; 
here, here he lay on roy neck, and the flowers died willingly under the 
foot-tread of the loving — 

R. hloOR. He is no more ? 

Amel. Pie sailed on the stormy seas — ^Amelia’s love sailed with him ; 
he wandered through untrodden sandy deserts — Amelia’s love made the 
burning sand under him green, and the wild bushes bloom ; the moon 
scorched his bare head, northern snows pinched his feet, the stormy hail 
rained upon his temples — and Amelia’s love tended him in the storm ; seas, 
and mountains, and horizons were between the lovers — ^but the souls freed 
themselves from their dusty prison, and met in the paradise of love ; — ^you 
seem sad, Sir Count ? 

R. Moor. The words of love make my love also living. 

Amel. [paZe.l What ! you love another ? Woe me, what have I 
said ? 

R. Moor. She believed me dead, and remained true to the dead ; she 
heard again that I lived, and ^crifleed for me the crown of an anointed. 
She knew that I wandered in the desert, and in misery — and her love 
followed me through the desert and misery. She was called Amelia, too, 
like thee, gracious lady. 

Amel. How I envy thy Amelia ! 

R. Moor. Oh, she is an unhappy maiden ; her love is for one who is 
lost, and mil — never be rewarded. 

Amel. No, it will be rewarded in beaven: say they not there Is a better 
world, where the mourners rejoice, and the loving meet again ? 

R Moor, les, a world where the veil drops, and love finds itself 
again in horror— Eternity is its name ! — my Amelia is an unhappy msuden* 
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AMEL, Unhappy, and love lliee? 

R. Moor. Unhappy because she loves me 1 how, if I were a miirdcrcr? 
how, my lady? if thy beloved could count thee a murder for each kiss? 
woe to my Amelia ! slie is an unhappy maiden. 

AmeIm {joyfully^ I^a ! how happy a maiden am I. My only-one is the 
reflection of the Godhc.'td, and the Godhead is pracc and mercy! He 
would not see a fly suffer: his soul is as far from a thought of blood, as the 
south is from the north. 

R. Moor \junis round quickly 
Amel. \plays on the luU and x/z/jx,] 

Oh, Hcclnr ! will ihoii ever from me po * 

To where the murdering iron Imldelh llow 
Its inirptc s.'icriflce of lilood ? 

Oh I who will then thy little children Omw 
With manly, warlike skill the spe.ir to throw, 

Wlicn thou .nrt sailing on the Xonthti^ flood ? 

R. JIOOR \tahi the lute and flays ^ 

My dearest wife ! go fetch the deadly l.iuce, 

And let me forth to the wild warlike d.'ince 

\IIe throws the lute axvay^ and sus'.cs /torn the f-lace. 

Scene V . — A Forest, The Ruins of a Castle in the wtdit, Nifhf, 

7 he RouBERS encamfed ttfou the pound. 

Rorbers sinp 

In mtinler, plunder, and in strife, 

So uc pa^s our time aw,ay . 

The gallows --oon may end our life, 

Let us then be gbd to-day. 

We Ic.id -a life that's brave and free. 

Its pleasure hath no bound ; 

At night, ne love abroad to be 
With the wild wind whistling round. 

We care not in the night to sleep, 
l>ut by the moonlight watch we keep. 

We dine with the farmer, or with the priest. 

We dine nhereter we And .a feist . 

As to what follow », we base the gooil sense 
To trust it all to providcticc. 

When w e quaff the goblet bright, 

And our ihtr>iy ihrrats we kite, 

Kisc« then oiir sptnfs* imglir. 

And oui hearts are strung and brasc. 

The wounded father’s bitter sigh, 

TTic mother's shnek of fear, 

Ihe helpless crplwn's wailing cry, 

Is music for our car. 

And when at last onr time is up, 

(Inr course we will net alicr; 

Wc'il welcome, with a s{iarkhng cup, 

The scaffold and the halier. 

Merrily, merrily will we sing. 

And boldly tike the fatal sw ing, 

And shout hurra ! as off w c spniig. 

ScinVEir. It is uigbl, mnl the c-antain is not yet here. 

Rax. And he rromiscd to meet us by eight o clock. 

SciiWEiT. If liarin h.nth Iwppcnctl to him — comrades . ave wii bum, 

and murder even the suckling. 
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Spie. [takes Ratman euide.'\ A word with you, Sazman. 

ScHWEiT. [to Grimm.] Shall we not send out spies? 

Grimm. Let him be. He will do something that will shame uS* 

ScHWEiT. Thou art right, by the devil ! He went not away from us as 
one who designed a knavish trick. Hast thou forgotten what he sard, as 
he led us over the heath? — “Who steals but a turnip out of a peld, if I 
know it, leaves his head here, as true as my name is Moor.”— We may not 
rob. 

Raz. [to Spiegelberg.] What mean you? — speak plainer. 

Spie. Hist ! hist ! — I know not what ideas you or I have about freedom, 
that we should be driven like beasts, and then dedaim wonderfully about 
independence. It pleases me not. 

SCHWEIT. [to Grimm.] What has the fool got in his head? 

Raz. [to Spiegelberg.] You speak of the captain. 

Spie. Hist! hist! He hath ears among us. Captain, sayest thou? 
Who hath made him captain over us ; or hath he not usurped the title that 
^ right is mine? How? — shall we risk our lives for this — bear all the 
spleen of fortune for this — ^that at last we should have the good fortune 
to be the bondmen of a slave? — Bondmen, when we might be princes? 
By God, Razman, that never pleased me. 

ScHWEiT. [to the others.^ Yes, you are the right hero for me, to smash 
frogs with a stone : why, the sound of his nose when he sneez^i would 
drive you through the eye of a needle. 

Spie. [to Razman.] Yes, and for years I have thought of it : it shall be 
different, Razman — if thou art what I take thee for — Razman ! They miss 
him — they half account him lost : it seems to me, his dark hour striketh. 
How? Doth not thy colour once rise, as the beU of freedom soixndeth to 
thee ? Hast thou not courage enough to understand a bold hint ? 

Raz. Ha, Satan 1 whither dost thou tempt my soul ? 

Spie. Hath it caught ? — Good ! then follow. I have marked where he 
went — come! Two pistols seldom fail; and then — we are the first to 
strangle the suckling. 

SCHWEiT. [drtnus hts ktti/e.'] Ha, beast ! Well dost thou remind me 
of the Bohemian forest. Wast not thou the coward who began to faint 
when they cned, “ The enemy cometh ! ” I cursed thee then in my souL 
Away, assassin. [Stabs htm^ 

Robbers [i7f Murder I murder ! Schweitzer — Spiegelberg 

— separate them. 

ScHWEiT, [throws down his knifeJ] There ! And so perish thou. 
Quiet, comrades— let the be gg ar lie. The beast was always rancorous 
against the captain, and had not a scar on his whole skin. Again, be at 
peace ha ' the rascal ! Is it for this that the sweat has run doivn our 
backs, that we should creep out of the world like dogs? Beast thou! 
Have we for this gone through fire and smoke, that we should perish at 
last like rats? 

Grimm. But the devil— comrade — what was there between you? The 
captain uill be mad. 

ScmvEiT. Let me caie for that. And thou, guilty man [to Razman] 
thou wast his abettor— thou ! Out of my sight ! Schufierle bath also 
so done ; but he hangs for it now as the captain prophesied. [A gun 
firis^ 

Schwarz. Hark! a shot! [Another gun fires.'\ Another! Hollo! 
The captain ! 

Grimm. Patience! He must fire a third time. [Another shot,'\ 

r thyself, Schweitzer : let us answer him. 

[ /hey fire,\ 
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Enter K. Moor* Kosinskv. 

ScilWEiT, {nKuting //»;/.] Welcome, captain, I have been a little pre* 
mature since thou hast been away[/;tf leads him to the cor/se.^ lie thou 
judge between me and this : — from behind lie would have murderttl thee. 
KOltnERS eoustcrnation.1 What ? The captain ? 

R. Moor [gazht^ on him, breaks forth.^ 0, incomprehensible finger nf 
the a\’cnging Nemesis ! Was it not this man who trilled to me the syren 
song? Consecrate this knife to the dark avenger! That hast thou not 
done, Schweitzer. 

ScitWT.ir. I have done it, though; and, by the devil, it is not tlie 
worst thing that I have done in my life. [Turns a:'eaj> moodily. 

R. Moor [thinkint^.l I understand — Rulers in heaven — I understand 
— the leaves fall from the trees — and my autumn is come. Remove this 
from my sight. [SriECELiiKRG's corpse is cat ried au ap. 

Gri*m.at. Give us orders, captain. What shall we do? 

R. Moor. Soon — soon is all fulhllcd. Give me my lute. I have lost 
myself since I svas there. My lute, I s.ay. I must sing myself back into 
my strength — leave me. 

RonitF.RS, It is midnight, captain. 

R. Moor. My lut^ here I Midnight, say ye? 

Schwarz. Rost, indeed. Sleep lies upon us like lead. For tlirce days 
we iiavc not dosed our eyes. 

R. Moor, And doth the holy sleep sink down upon the eyes of villains ? 
Wherefore doth it fly from me ? I have never been a coward, or a mean 
fellow. — I-ay you down to sleep. At daybreak we march. 

RoniiEKS. Good night, captain. [They iay upen the promul, and sleep. 

deep St illness, 1 

R. Moor [takes the lute and plays.\ 

liRUTtS. 

011 1 be ye u clcomc, fields of pCMc .’ind rest i 
I conic from where the Kittle stem Kith l.iid 
Of Rome's proud sons, the bravest .md the best, 
bou in the dust. ORomc’ thou now art nude 
.\ desolation— Cxsslu', where art tlioii ? 

My flidit must be to de.iih’!i d.irl. |;Ioomy door ! 

Ilciicath this laid of ^rief my soul must bon ! 

Tlice is no hope, no world, for Brutus more ' 

c.nsAn. 

Who wanders there upon the rocty hciehi. 

With step so proud and firm, .is though hi> head 
H.id ncs cr bow cd befon; a conqueror's im^ht ! 

^IcUiiul.!. that such should he a Kom.in $ tread ' 

Wlicuce comcsi thou, O son of Rome ? Stands yet 
llic city of the seven lulU ? In \atn, 

Yet often, for the orph-ins Kite I wept, 

'Hut C-vMr cinuot b\c for them a,:;ain. 

CM TVS. 

H.1 1 thou of m,iny wounds, at who'c wmmatid 
Dost thou rcvKit now this vTrld of lichl ! 

Co ‘.huJJenn,; Kich into thy cho»tly Itnd, ^ 

Rroml u ec]icr ; nor boan longer in thy ir.ight ! 

(Ill the dre.id alt,ir of Philippi now 
SmjV.c< frccd.mrs litc't oficnni: cf Hood; 

Rome ixiri.hcih o'er Brutus’ prase— .ind thou 
Go ImcJ. svjth mvjuming to the Stysian fiood. 

C.« 5A1:. 

.Must, then, the fiul wound l>e dcali to rre 
By thy swonl- Brutas— t! ine: 
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Oh, son, it Ti'as thy father, and to thee 
The earth had been an heritage. — Go, shine 
In pride, that thoit the greatest Roman art : 

For tlmt thy sn ord hath pletc^ thy father s heart. 

Go, and proclaim it howling o'er the land. 

That. Brutns, thou the gr»test Roman art. 

For that thy sword hath pierced thy father's heart. 

Go — now thou knowest what on Lethe's strand 
My soul hath banned — 

27 ow, now, grim boatman, push the hark from land ! 

BRUTUS. 

Stay, father, stay ' Within the whole bright round 
Of the sun’s daily course, there is but one 
Whom like the noble Casar I have found, 

And this one, Qesar, thou hast ^led me son. 

A Cssar only could great Rome o'erthiow ; 

And him, a Brutus only could withstand : 

Where Brutus lii*es, must (^sar die ; then go 
Thou thme own way. 111 seek another land. 

{Slg throws down the IttfOt and waJhs np and down in deep thottght. 

Who would be surety for me? — It is all so dark — a confused labyrinth — no 
exit — no guiding^ star — ^if this last breath were gone — gone like an empty 
puppet-show. But why this burning hunger after happiness — ^why this 
ideal image of an unattained perfection — this urging forth of uncompleted 
plans — if the paltiy pressure of this paltry thing [holding a pistol before his 
face\ likens the wise to the fool, the coward to the brav^ the noble to the 
villain ? There is so divine a harmony in soulless nature ; why should 
there be this discord in rational nature ? — ^No, no ! it is something more, 
for I have not yet been happy. 

Believe ye I would tremble ? Spirits of my victims ! I would not 
tremble. [Trembling violently.^] — ^Your weak death moans— your black 
strangled faces — your fearfully gapii^ wounds, are but the links in an 
unbreakable chain of destiny, and nang at last on my evening amusements, 
on the humour of my nurse and schoolmaster, on the temperament of my 
father, and the blood of my mother. [Shitdderingl\ Why hath roy 
Perillus made of me a bull, that mankind should broil in my glowing 
belly? 

[Looking at the pistol:^ Time and Eternity— linked together by a single 
moment Grim k^, that closeth behind me the prison of life, and unbolts 
before me the habitation of eternal night — tdl me — oh, tell me — ^whither — 
whither nilt thou lead me ? — A strange, unexplored land ! — See, humanity 
languishes under this picture ; the dasiicity of the mortal relaxes, and 
fancy, the petulant ape of thought, tricks our credulity with vain shadows ! 
No 1 no 1 a rnan must not falter. Be what thou wilt, nameless futurity, if 
I only remain true to myself— be what thou wilt, if I only take myself 
•with me. Outward things are but the colouring of the man — I am my 
heaven and my hell. 

\\ ill thou leave me alone in the ashes of a universe which thou hast 
banished from thine eye, where the lonely night and eternal wastes are my 
prospect^ ? I would then people the silent deserts with my fancie-, and 
should htwe eternity for leisure to unravel the confused picture cif universal 
misery. Or wilt thou lead me through continual new births, and continual 
new theatre of woe, step by step, to annihilation ? Can I not tear through 
the threads of life that are woven around me there, as easily as these ? 
Thou canst make me to nothing; this freedom canst thou not take from 

And shall I die through fear of a 
hie full of torture ? Shall I give tvretchedness th^ victory over me ?— No, 
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I will bear it. [ff/; ihraiot iht phtot aumy.] I will lame torment with my 
pride 1 I will complete it. [/fgt'ft darker. 

Hkrman [conus through the forest^ Hark ! Hark ! The owls screech 
fe.nrfiilly— it is striking twelve up in the village. Well, well — in this wild 
there me no listeners. [Goes to the east/e aitit hnods.'] Come fortii, man of 
woe, dweller in the lower ! your meal is ready. 

R. Moor [step/ing hack.] What mcancth this ? 

A VoiCK [out of the eastle."\ Who knocks ? Is it you, Herman, my raven ? 

Her. It is Herman, your r.aven. Rise tip out of your prison and cat. 

he owls scream. "I Your night companions trill fearfully, old man. — Di*cs 
it taste well to you ? 

Voice. I am very hungiy. I tliank thee, sender of the ravens, for bread 
in the desert ! Anti hoa* is my dear child, Herman? 

Her, Still — Hark 1 — A noise as of snoring ! Hear you nothing ? 

Voice. How? Ho you hear anything? 

Hi;r. The sighing wind through the chinks of the tower — a night-music 
th.at m.akcs one's teeth chatter, and one's nails Muc. Hark! again — it is 
still as if I hc.itd a snoring. You have company, old man. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Voice. Ho 5 *ou see anything? 

Her. Farwcll, farewell !— Fearful is this place. Go down into thy 
hole— thy helper is above .and thy avenger — cursctl son 1 [Going. 

R. Moor [coming forrmrJ with hotrvr^ Stand ! 

Her. Oh me ! 

R. Moor. Stand, I say 1 

Her. Woe! woe ! woe 1 Xow all is betrayed ! 

R. Moor. Stand, spc.ak ! Who art thou ? What dost thou here ? 

Her. I'iiy, oh, pity, stem sir ! Hear hut one word before you kill me ! 

R, Moor [<it awing his s7vorJJ\ Whalsluall I hear? 

Her. Indeed you have forliiddcn me on my life — I could not help it— 
might not do otherwise— Gotl in heaven— your father there— it grieved me 
far him — strike me down. 

R. Moor. Here is a secret — out nith it 1 speak ! 1 will know all. 

Voice [out of the castle"] Woe! woe! Is it you, Hennan, nlio speak 
there? With whom do you spe,ak, Ilcrmau ? 

R. Moor. Some one down ilicre — what is going on here ? [loudly at the 
door^ Is it a prisoner that men h.avc cast oflf? I ujU loose his clnam'-. 
Voice ! once more ! where is the door? 

Her. Oh, have mercy, my lord— go not further, my lord— for pily'> 
sake, go away, ut Its xvar. 

R. Moor, Away, there, — It most come out.— Now, for the first time, 
come to iny aid, thievery ! 

[I/e tithes fpreittg instruments and opens the door. An rid tn /; 
rises out of the ground^ cm.tc.ated to a shelcton. 

OT-D M. H.avc mercy on a mi'crable old man 1 Mercy! 

R. Moor [starts hack in horror^ That Is my f.alhcr*> voice !^ 

Oli» M. I ilmnk thee, 0 God ! the hour of my deliverance is conic. 

U. Moor. Spirit of the old m.aii, what hath disturbed ihce in thy grave’ 
Hast thou draggctl a sin into that world that bars to lliye the entrance 
through the gales of paradise? 1 will li.ive masses said, to 'end thy 
wandering spirit to its home. Hail ihon burierl nnucr the earth ih” 
gold of w’idows and oriihans, that thou art drixc.n .abou: bowling at iht' 
midnight hour ? I will tc.ir the vubicrranc.'in treasure from the chws i-i 
ihe cnchantcrl dragon, thougli he should spit upon me a tbousaivi icil 
flames, and set his pointcil teeth against my sword. Orcomest thou, r; 
my question, to unfold the riddle of eternity ? Speak, sjwafc ! I am not a 
man of pale fe.ir. 
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Old M. I am no spirit Touch me, I live,— Oh, a wretched, pitiable 

R.M00R. What! Thou hast not been buned? r ^1. • 

Old M. I have been buried— that is, a dead dog lies in my latners 
sepulchre ; and I— three full months have I languished in this dark sub- 
terranean vault, where no beam shines, where no warm breezy blow, 
where no friends come near ; where the wild ravens croak, and the mid- 
night owls are hooting. 

R. Moor. Heaven and earth I Who hath done this ? 

Old M. Curse him not ! This hath my son Francis done. 

R. Moor. Francis 1 Francis ! Oh, eternal chaos I 
Old M. If thou art a man, and hast a human hea^t, saviour whom I 
know not, oh, then hear the woes of a father, which his sons have made 
for him. Three months already have I groped to the dead rock- walls, 
but a hollow echo hath mocked my complainings. Therefore if thou art a 
man, and hast a human heart — 

R. Moor. These appeals would call the wild beasts from their holes ! 
Old M. I lay on a sick-bed, had ^arcely begun to gather strength after 
a severe illness, when they brought to me a man, who said my first-born 
had died in batUc, and who brought with him a swoid painted with his 
blood, and his last farewell, and that my curse had driven him into the 
battle, and to death, and despair. 

R. Moor [iurtts quickly away.l It is plain. 

Old M. Hear further. I became senseless at tfie news. They must 
have thought me dead, for when I came to myself I lay already in the 
coffin, wrapped in a shroud, like a corpse.^ I scratched the lid; it was 
raised. It was dark night, and my^ son Francis stood before me. “What !” 
he cned, with a fearful voice, “ wilt thou then live for ever ? ” — and the 
coffin lid flew quickly doum again. The thunder of these words robl^d 
me of my senses : when I awakened, I felt the coffin raised and carried 
aivay for some time. At last it was opened — I stood at the entrance of 
this I’ault; my son before me, and the man who had brought me the 
bloody sword from Charles, Ten times I embraced his knees, and begged 
and prayed — the prayers of his father reached not his heart. “ Pown with 
the wretch,” thundered from his mouth, “he hath lived long enough;” and 
I was thrust down without mercy, and my son Francis shut me in. 

R- Moor. It is not possible — not possible 1 Thou must be wrong. 

Old M. I cannot be wrong. Hear further, but rage not yet. Thus I 
lay for twenty hours, and no man thought on my need ; and no human 
foot trends these deserts, for the common saying is, that the spirits of my 
fathers lurk in these ruins, rattling chains, and in the midnight hour 
whbpering their death-song. At length I heard the door open again, this 
man brought me bread and water, and showed me how I had been con- 
demned to a death of hunger, and how he had put his life in danger when 
he came out to_ feed me. Thus have 1 been barely supported this long 
lime ; but the incessant cold — ^my boundless grief — ^my weak body — a 
thousand times have I prayed to God with tears for death; but the 
measure of my punishment must not yet be full— or there ma}^ yet be a joy 
in store for me, that I have been so wonderfully preserved. But I suffer 
justly. — ^My Charles ! my Charles ! — and he hath no grey hairs ! 

R. Moor, It is enough. Up ! ye clods, ye icicles, ye dull senseless 
sleepers ! up ! Will none awaken ? 

\IIe fires a pislol ever the sleeping Robbers. 

Robbers [starting iip.-\ Hollo ! Hollo ! what’s that? 

R. Moor, Hath not the talc shaken ye out of sleep ? Eternal sleep 
would have been awakened ! Look here, look here ! The laws of the 
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world arc become a sport ; the bond of nature is in tuo ; tlic old di^ord 
is loose ; — the son hath slain his father ! 

RonuKKS. What says the captain ? 

li. Moor. No, not slain I the word is palliation ! The son hath a 
thousand limes racked, impaled, tortured liis father 1 Words are loo 


father ! — Cold— nakcdnc«;s — hunger — thirst ! Oh, see, see it is mine own 
fatlicrl 

Rounnus \utrtonndmg the old tna»."\ Your father ! — ^yonr father ! 

SciyxvAT.[sU/>s Marir rtsHct/ulIx, and falls at hisfc:ti\ Father of my 
captain, I kiss your feel ! You may command my sword. 

R. Moor. Ycnge.ancc! vengeance! vengeance for thee ! bitterly injured, 
profaned old man ! Thus tear I, now and for ever, the brotherly Ijoiid ! 
[7iflrs his dress from Iht iof to ike httom^ Thus I curse e.ach* drop of 
brotherly blood in the face of licaven I Hear me, moon and stars ! Ilc.ir 
me, midnight heaven, that hath looked down upon this ilccd of shame 1 
Hear me, three times more terrible God, who riileih al)ove tlie moon, and 
avengcih and dainnclh over the stars, and namcih over the night ! 1 Icre 
1 kneel, — here I stretch forth my hand in the .sh.idoiv of the niglit, — here I 
swear,— and may nature ca%t me out of her boundaries as .a malignant 
beast, if I brc.ak this oath ! I swear no more to greet the light of day till 
the ptitricide’s blood, sited on this stone, shall smoke towards heaven. 

\Kises. 

Ronnens. It is a Rcli.ars stroke ! Say they we .arc knaves ! Ko ! hy 
all the dragon^, so bravely have we never done bclbre ! 

R. Moor. Yes ! .and by all the fearful .sighs of those who have ever died 
by your swords,— of those who were consumed by my flames, or crushed 
by my falling tower, — there .shall no thought of municr or robberj* find 
dace in your breasts, till all your clothes have been dyed 'carlcl rcvl in the 
)!ood of the wietch I Have ye never dreamed ih.ai ye were the arm of .a 
lighcr Majesty? The entangled thread of our fate is unloosed ! This day 
— this d.ay — hath a sightless power ennobled our haniliwoik 1 Wordnp 
Him, avho hath called ye to this high destiny— who hath led ye here — wlio 
hath deemed ye worthy to be the fearful angels of his dark inbanal ! Hare 
your heads ! kneel down in the dust, and arise sanctified ! \. 7kty kneel. 

SenwniT. Command, captain ! What shall we do? 

R. Moor. Sl.and up, Schweilrcr! and touch tlicse holy locks. {[./'. Js 
him to his fithcrf at:d pits a Avk cf hair into his hanJ^ Host thou 
remember bow once thou slowest a Bohemian, as he raised over me his 
sabre, and I, breathless, iiad sunk upon my knees ? At that lime I promised 
thee a reward that should be royal ; hitherto I could never pay this debt. 

.^CHWRIT. It is true ! but let me for ever call you my debtor. 

R. Mocn. No, now will I pay thee, Schweiuer; no mortal hath yet 
been lionourtNl as thou .nil. — Revenge my father ! [Sciiwr-lT7.r.r. rises. 

SCHWr.tT. Grc.at captain ! this day hast thou, for the firil lime, m-ide 
me proud. Comm.and uhcrc, how, when shall I slay him. 

R, Moor. The minutes arc sacred, — thou must go quickly. Choo:e t!ie 
best of the b-ind, .and le.ad them straight to the nobleman’s castle 1 Tear 
him out cf his bed, if he .sleep ; drag him from the meal, if he be dninkcn; 
tear him from the cnicifiv, if he In: nrajlng on h;s knee? before it *. But 1 
tc!! thee,— 1 ch.argc thee strictly,— dcHvcr him net to me dc-sd ! His fle-h 
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for thy reward. I will make thee a king, at the peril of my life, and thou 
shall go free as the free air. If thou hast understood me, hasten away ! 

ScHWEiT. Enough, captain ! — ^liere hast thou my hand_ upon it. Thou 
shall either see two return, or none. Schweitzer's destroying angel cometh. 

[Exit wtfh a troop, 

R. Moor. The rest, disperse yourselves in the forest,— I stay. 

ACT V. 

ScENR I. — A Suite of Rooms. Night. 

Daniel [w/M a lantern and abundle.l Farewell, dear old house ! I 
have enjoyed in thee much of good and delight, while my old lord lived. 
Tears on thy bones, thou that art rotting in thy grave I— That he deserves 
from an old servant. It was an asylum for orphans, and a refuge for the 
forsaken ; and this son hath made it a den of murderers. — Farewell, good 
floor ! how often has old Daniel swept thee,— Farewell, dear stove^ ! old 
Daniel takes a sad leave of thee ; — ^ithas all been so tiusted to thee — it will 
make thee sad, old Eliezer. But God, in his mercy, defend me from the 
deceit and cunning of the wicked I Empty came I here— empty I go away 
again ; — but my soul is saved. 

Enter FRANCIS \in a night dress]. 

Dan. God help me ! my lord I [Puts out the light, 

Fran. Betrayed ! betrayed 1 Spirits look out of their graves. 'Ihe 
dead, shaken from their eternal sleep, roar against me — Murderer I mur- 
derer! Who moves there ? 

Dan. Help, holy Mother of God I Is it you, my lord, who scream so 
fearfully through the passages, that all the sleepers are aroused? 

Fran. Sleepers? Who bid ye sleep 7 Go, get a light. \Exit Daniel: 
another servant enters.] — None shall sleep m this hour. Hearest thou? 
All shall be up — in arms — all the guns loaded. Sawest thou the arch 
shake there ? 

Serv. Where, my lord? 

Fran. Where, blockhead ; where ? So coldly, so vacantly askest thou 
where ? It hath seized me like a giddiness 1 Where, fool ? Where ? 
Spirits and devils ! How far is it in the night ? 

Serv. The watchman is now calling two. 

Fran. What? Will this night endure till the last day? Didst thou 
hear no tumult in the neighbourhood? no war-cry; no noise of galloping 
horses? Where is Cha — the count, I would say? 

Serv. I know nor, my lord. 

Fran. Thou knowest not ? Art thou, also, in the plot ? I %vill stamp 
thy heart out of thy ribs I with thy cursed “ I know not.” Go, call the 
pncfit. 

Serv. My gracious lord 1 

Fran. Dost thou grumble? Dost thou loiter ? [Exit servant Aasiify. 
V/haX . ! have beggar?, too, conspired against me? Heaven, hell ! all con- 
spired against me ? 

Dan. {cotnes with a light.] My lord — 

Fran. No I 1 tremble not ! It was an idle dream. The dead rise not 
up. Who says that I tremble and am pale ? I am quite well. 

Dan. You are deadly pale ; your voice is weak and faltering. 

Fran. I have a fever. Say, wlicn the priest comes, I have a fever. In 
the morning I w-ill lose some blood, tell the priest. 

Dan. Docs it please you that I should drop .some balsam of life upon 
sugar for you? 
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Dax. God have mercy on me ! . , . 

Fran. White as snow stood all ; expectation beat anxiously in every 
breast. Then it seemed to me that I heard my name called first out of 
the thunders of the mountain, and my innermost marrow froze in me, and 
my teeth chattered loud. Quickly began the balance to ring, the rocks to 
thunder, and the hours passed by, one after another, to the left scale, and 
one after another cast a death-sin therein. 

Dan. Oh, God forgive thee ! 

Fran. That did he not ! The s(^e grew to a mountain ; but the 
other, fhll of the blood of reconciliation, kept it still high in the air. At - 
last came an old man, bowed down with grief, his arm gnawed for raging 
hunger ; all eyes turned with awe towards the man. I knew the man ; he 
cut off a lock of his silver hair, cast it into the scale of sins, and look, it sunk 
— sunk suddenly — ^into the abyss, and the scale of reconciliation fluttered 
high in the air 1 Then heard I a voice sounding out of the smoke of the 
rocks, “Mercy, mercy, to every sinner of the earth and the abyss; thou 
alone art cast away 1 ” \A long paused Now, wherefore laughest thou 
not? 

Dan. Can I laugh when my skin shudders ? Dreams come from God. 
Fran. Fie, fie ! say not that ! Call me a fool, an idiot, an absurd 
fool ! Do that, good Daniel, 1 beg thee ; mock me boldly ! 

Dan. Dreams come from God. I will pray for thee ! 

Fran. Thou liest, I say. Go this moment, run, see where the priest 
stays ; bid him hasten, hasten ; but I tell thee, thou liest. 

Dan. God have mercy on thee ! \ExU, 

Fran. Base wisdom, base fear ! It is not yet known whether the past 
is past ; or whether there is an eye above the stars. Hem ! hem ! \Vho 
whispered that to me ? Doth one judge above the stars ? No, no ! Yes, 
yes! It fearfully whispers around me, **One judgeth above the slais!” 
Yet these nights argue against an avenger above the stars I No I I say. — 
Wretched lurking-place, under which ihy cowardice will hide itself; — 
desolate, lonely, silent, is it above the stars. — If there were anything 
more? No, no ; there is not ! 1 command, that there is not ! Yet, if 
there uere? Woe to thee, if there should be an after-reckoning; if these 
nights should be but the earnest ! — ^Wherefore doth it so shudder through 
my bones? — ^To die ! — Wherefore doth this word lay hold upon me thus? 
Give judgment to the Avenger above the stars ; widows and ojpbans; the 
oppressed, the tormented, howl unto him ; and if he is just, wherefore 
have they suffered ? — ^Wherefore hast thou triumphed over them ? 

Enter Moser. 

_ Moser. Thou hast sent for me, my lord ! I am astonished. The first 
lime in my life ! Is it in thy thoughts to mock religion, or dost thou begin 
to tremble before it? 

Fran. To mock, or to tremble, according as thou shall answer me. 
Hark, Moser, I will show thee that thou art a fool, or wilt hold the world 
for fools ; and thou shall answer me. Dost thou hear ? On thy life shall 
Ihou answer me. 

Moser. Thou dost summon a h^her Being before thy judgment-seat. 
He will some time answer thee. 

Fran. Now will I know — now — ^this moment, that I may not commit 
a shameful folly, and, in the pressure of necessity, call on the idols of the 
multitude. I nave often said to thee, with a laugh of scorn, and drunk 
with win^ ‘‘There is no God ! ” Now I speak to thee in earnest ; I say to 
thee : there is none ! TJiou shall oppose me with all the arms thou hast in 
thy power, but I blow them away uith the breath of my mouth. 
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Moshr. TItou couldst ns easily blow away the ihtindcr, tliat villi ten 
thousand hundrcd*wciglit will fall upon lliy soul 1 T^lic all-Unoving Oocl, 
wliom thoUf fool and wicbed one, wouldct annihilate in the world of his 
creation, needeth not to justify him«clf by the mouth i>f dust. JIc i-. even 
as Ricat in thy tyrannies in the smile of virtue’s sway. 

Fran'. Uncommonly good, pric*t ; thou plca«cst me. 

Moser. I stand here in the nflairs of a iiighcr I.ord, and speak with one 
who is a worm, as I am, whom I will not plca».e. Truly I mii'-l tio won- 
ders, if I should force a confession from thy stiffnecked wiclicdncc'. Jhil 
if thy conviction is so fast, wherefore hast thou called me? Tell me; 
wherefore hast thou called me in the midnight ? 

1'ran. Ilccausc I have long leisure, and have no taste for the chc's- 
board, I will amuse myself by contending with priests. With empty 
terror thou wilt not unman my courage. I know well that be liopeN in 
eternity w'ho comes short here; but he is most vilely dccciicd. I have 
always read that our being is nothing hut a .spring of the Mood, and, wirh 
the l.aslblood'drop, melts also spirit and thought. It sh.nrcs .nil the frailtits 
of the body, and is it not dcstro 3 'cd by the liody’s decompodtion ? Doth it 
not evaporate with tbc body’s dcc.ny? Let a drop of water get into thy 
brain, and Ihy life makes a .sudden p.nutc, which borders nearly t-n non- 
existence, and whose continuance is death. Sensation is the \ihralion of 
some .strings, and the broken b.nrp sounds no more. If I pull down nu* 
seven castles, if I break this Venn*, then symmetry and he.iuty hath been. 
See there .’—that is thy immortal .soul 1 

Moser. That is the philosophy of thy despair Hut thine owni heart, 
that fairfully beateth against thy nbs .nl ihc'C argument*, givcth thee the 
lie. One word .shall rend those tissues of sj .stems Thou must die ! I 
ch.alicngc thee ; this sh-ill be the proof: — If thou .shalt stand firm in dc.-.th, 
if thy foundations fail thee not then, so luist thou won. If, in dc.nth, only 
the lc.isl shudder conic u{K)n thee, w'oc to thee, then! thou h.ist dcccncil 
thyself. 

Fr.vn*. If, in dc-ath, a shudder come upon me? 

Moser. I have seen many such wretches, wdio ihu-. far lia\-c made a 
mock at Iniili ! but in dc.ath the delusion (lultercd aw .ay. I will stand by 
thy bed when thou art dying— I WuuM willingly stc a tjrranl die — 1 will 
stand by, and look thee fixedly in the cac, when the physician shall tn’.c 
thy colQ, damp hand, and c.an scaicely feel the lo-.i, laccmg pube, ..r.d 
with tint dreadful shrug sailh, “Human help is in vam!” (luatd thee 
then, oh guard thee well, that thou then lookest like Kichaid and Xcto! 

Fran. No, no ! 

Mo.ser. And this t:fl will then tuni to a howling — .•'ti mw.aid 
tribunal, th.at thou can.st no more bribe with 'ciplic-al 'pctad.iMo:.'-, wi’i 
then .awaken .and hold judgment over thee. Hut i: will le an .aw.'kc:iirg, 
as of one buried alive in the churchy.ard ; it w ill Inr an .•’g< ny, as of the 
suicide when lie hath done the dc.adly deol and rc:'cn's ; it wjil K* .a 
lightning’s Ikasli, th.at tl.ameih over the midnight of thy li'e ; it will le cne 
look, and if thou then standcst firm— thou hast avon. 

Fran. [rr.'-Vm./ • jW.k /If nv'v] Tries's’ chatbring! 
Nonsense ! 

•MosER. Then for the first lime will the .sword of eternity pass tl rv-ugh 


but the Roman kin^dcra to m.ai.e thee a Nero : but Ten:, to r.'.zlc ^ : r' a 
I?i:arTo. Now*, I'clicvcs* Ib.ou G^l will yanlcn it ; tr..a: a r :r.an 
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should rage in his world as a furyt and tum the highest to the lowest ? 
Believest thou ^t these nine hundred and ninety and nine were made for 
destruction, but to be the puppets of thy satanic play ? _0h, believe it not ! 
Every minute that thou hast robbed them of, every joy that thou hast 
poisoned to them, every success that thou hast marred, will be demanded 
of thee ; and if thou shalt answer that, Moor, thou hast won. 

Fran. No more ; not a word more ! Wouldst thou I should be at the 
bidding of thy black-livered humour? 

Moser. Look, the fate of men sfandeth among themselves in a fearfully 
equal balance. The sinking scales of this life will rise high in that; the 
rising in this will fall to the ground in that What here was temporal 
sorrow will there be eternal triumph; what here was a brief triumph will 
there be eternal, endless despair. 

Fran, [rushing to him.'] Thunder make thee dumb, thou Ijdng spirit ! 
1 tear ihy cursed tongue out of thy mouth! 

I^IosER. Feelest thou so soon the weight of truth? I have yet said 
nothing of proofs. Let me — 

Fran. Silence ! Go to hell tvith thy proofs I The soul is annihilated, 

1 tell thee ; and thou shalt not answer me ! . 

Moser. The spirits of the abyss groan also for that ; but He in heaven 
shaketh his head. Thinkest thou to avoid the arm of the avenger in the 
dread kingdom of nothingness? And goest thou towards heaven? — so is he 
there ! Make thy bed in hell ; — ^he is again there ! Sayest thou to the 
night, Clever me ! and to the darkness. Hide me ! — so must the darkness 
shine around thee, and around the damned — midnight tum to day. But 
thy immortal spirit opposeth itself to a word, and conqucreth over blind 
thoughts. 

Fran. But I will not be immortal— I will force him to destroy me. I 
will rouse him to rage, that in his rage he may destroy me. Tell me, 
what IS the greatest sin, and what the most fearfully can anger him? 

Moser. I know only two ; but they are not committed by men ; also 
men punish them not. 

Fran. These two 1 

Moser [expressivefy.] Patricide is one; fratricide is the other.— Why 
art thou so pale? 

Fran. Art thou in league with heaven, or with hell ? WJio hath told 
thee that ? 

Moser. Woe to him who hath them both on his heart ! It were better 
for him that he had never been bom! But be at peace ; thou hast neither 
father nor brother more. 

Fran. Ha ! Knowest thou none besides ? Think well. Death, heaven, 
cterniiy, damnation, hang upon the words of thy mouth. — ^Not one other? 
Moser. Not one other. 

Fran, [fulls on a seat.] Annihilation! annihilation I 
Moser. Rejoice; yet rejoice! TMnk thyself yet happy ! With all thy 
crimes, ilioii art yet holy by a patricide. The curse that falleth upon thee 
IS a song of love compared with that which lighteih upon him— the 
reward — 

into a thousand pits, thou owl ; who bid thee come here? 
Go, I ^ay, or I ivill mn thee through and through. 

Moser. Can priestly chattering so move a philosopher? Blow it away 
wuh the bieath of thy mouth. [^«V. A deep pause. 

Enter a Servant, hastily. 

Serv. The Lady Amelia has fled; the count has suddenly disappeared. 
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Enter Schweitzer, with Robbers. 

ScHWEiT. Murdering wretch, where art thou ? Saw you how they fled 
Has he so few friends? Where has the beast crept to? 

Grimm [stumOies over the body:^ Halt! What lies here in the way? 
Lights here ! 

Schwarz. He has been beforehand mth us. Put your sword up ; here 
he lie?, as dead as a cat. 

SCHWEIT. Dead? what? dead? dead without me? Laid down, I say. 
Take heed; will he not quickly spring on his legs? \Shakes himi\ Hollo ! 
There is a father to murder. 

Grimm. Give yourself no trouble; he is quite dead. 

ScHWElT. [turns away,] Yes ! he rejoices not. He is quite dead. Go 
back and tell my captain he is dead. Me he shall never see again, 

[Shoots himself. 


Scene 11.-715^ same as the last Scette of the font th Act. 

Old Moor, sitting on a stone. Robber Moor opposite him. Robbers 

scattered around. 

R. Moor. He comes not ! [Strikes sparks with his dagger on the stone. 

Old M. Pardon be his punishment ; my revenge, redoubled love. 

R. Moor. No, by my enraged soul ! that shall not be. I will not have 
it. The great deed of shame shall he drag with him into eternity. 

Old M. [bursting into tears.] Oh, my child ! 

R. Moor. What I Weepest thou for him — at this lower? 

Old M. Mercy! oh, mercy! [Wringing his hands.] Now — now is my 
child avenged! 

R. Moor [starting.] Which? 

Old M. Ha ! What question is that? 

R. Moor. Nothing! Nothing I 

Old M. Art thou come to laugh my woes to scorn? 

R. Moor. Betraying conscientt 1 Mark not my speech ! 

Old M. Yes, I have tortured a son, and a son must torture roe. It is 
the finger of God I Oh, my Charles! my Charles! If thou dost hover 
round me in the garb of peace — ^forgive roe ! Oh, forgive me ! 

It. Moor Quickly.] He forgives thee I [Stopping himself] If he is 
worthy to be thy son — ^he must forgive thee. 

Old M. Ha! He was too noble for me; but 1 will meet him with my 
tears, my sleepless n^hts, my racldng dreams. I will emWace his knees 
— call — ^loudly call: Ihave sinned against Heaven and before thee. I am 
not worthy iliat thou shouldst call me father, 

R. Moor [much moved.] He was dear to thee; thy other son? 

Old M. Thou knowest it, O Heaven. Why did I let myself be fooled 
by the intrigues of a wicked son? I walked a proud father among the 
fathers of men. My children bloomed around me full of hope. But oh t 
the evil hour! — the w’icked spirit entered the heart of my second son; 1 
trusted the serpent— lost both my children. [Covers his face, 

R. Moor [Utrm away,] Lost for ever ! 

Old M. Oh, I feel it deeply, what Amelia said to me: the spirit of 
vengeance spoke from her mouth. In vain wilt thou stretch out thy dying 
hands after a son ; in vain think to grasp the warm hand of thy Charles, 
who will never more stand by thy bed— 

R. Moor [Reaches his hand to hintf with his face turned away^ 

Old M. If this were the hand of my Charles ! But he lieth far away, in 
a narrow house ; slccpeth already the iron sleep ; never heareth the voice of 
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Amel. The dead, they cry, are risen at his voice. My uncle lives— in 
this forest— where is he? Charles ! Uncle I— Ha I [Rttshes to Old Moor. 
R. Moor ^springing hac1i.'\ Who bringeth this form before mine ey^? 
Amel. \springing from the Old the Robber, and clinging to 

him.l I have him, oh, ye stars ! I have him ! 

R. Moor Itcaring himself away. To ike Robbers] Break up, ye ! The 
arch fiend hath betrayed me ! 

Amel. Bridegroom, bridegroom, thou ravest ! Ha ! For ecstasy ! 
Why am I so feelless ? in this tumult of delight, so cold ? 

Old Moor \raising himself i\ Bridegroom ? Daughter ! daughter ! A 
bridegroom ? 

Amel. Eternally his ! Eternally, eternally, eternally mine ! O ye 
powers of heaven ! take from me this deadly delight, that I sink not under 
1 s burden ! 

R. Moor. Tear her from my neck ! Kill her I kill him ! me ! all ! 
The whole world go to ruin ! {Going. 

Amel. Whither? What? Eternal love ! endless delight 1 And thou 
fliesi ? 

R. Moor. Away, away! most wretched of brides! Look thyself! Ask 
thyself— hear! Most wretched of fathers ! Let me go for ever 1 
Amel. Hold me 1 For God's sake, hold me ! It is night before mine 
eyes — ^he flies ! 

R. Moor. Too late ! In vain ! Thy curse, father !— ask me no more ! 
— I am, I have — thy curse — thy intended curse! Who hath enticed me 
here ? {Going to the Robbers with his drawn swordi\ Who among ye hath 
enticed me here, ye creatures of the abyes? Thus perish, then, Amelia! 
Die, father ! Die through me, for the third time ! These, thy deliverers, 
are robbers and murderers 1 Thy Charles is their captain. 

. [Old Moor dies ; Amelia stands like a statue j the whole band 

tti fearful silence 

R. Moor. The souls of tho^e that 1 have strangled in the intoxication of 
love — of those that I have slain in holy sleep — of those — ^ha, ha I hear ye 
the powder-magazine crash over their creaking couches? See ye the flames 
feeding on the cradles of sucklings? That is the bridal torch *, that is the 
marriage music. Oh! he forgetteth not; he knoweth how to avenge: 
therefore, not for me the pleasures of love ; therefore, for me the rack of 
love ! That is retribution ! 

Amel. It is true. Ruler in heaven ! It is true ! What have I done ; I, 
a ^ililess lamb ? I have loved this man ! 

Moor. That is more than a man may bear. Have I heard death 
spit at me from more than a thousand mouths, and yielded not a footstep ; 
and should I now first learn to tremble as a woman? — to tremble before a 
woman? _ Ko ; a woman shaketh not my manhood — blood, blood, blood, 
must I drink! It will pass over. {Going. 

Amel. {falls in his arms.'\ Murderer! Devil! I cannot leave thee, angel! 
R. Moor {flings her from him.l Away, false snake ; thou would^ 
meek a madman : but my heart beats for a tyrant’s destiny. What ! thou 
weepest? Oh, ye evil stars! slie seems as though she wept — as thouc^h a 
soul wept for me ? [Amelia falls on his neeh.'\ Ha! what is that ? *^he 
doth not thrust me aw'ay— Amelia! hast thou forgotten? Knowest thou 
whom thou embracest, Ainelia? 

Amel. My only-one ! 

R. Moor {in delight,} She foigiveth me; she loveth me| I am pure 
as the air of heaven — she loveth me. Weeping thanks to thee, Thou that 
hast mercy in heaven ! {Palls on his kneesj weeping,} Peace hath come 
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ficed for me a life — a life that Avas already no more yours — a life full of 
horror and shame I have for ye slain an angeL Look well here 1 Are 

ye now at peace? , 

Thou hast paid thy debt wth interest : thou hast done what no 

man would do for his honour. ^ ^ 

R. Moob. Sayest thou that ? Is it not true, — the life of a holy one for 
the life of a villain, is an unfair exchange ? Oh ! I tell ye, if every one 
among ye went to the scaffold, and tore one another's flesh with burning 
irons ; that the martyrdom lasted seven summer’s days, — it would not 
balance these tears. [With bitter laughter^ The scars! the Bohemian 
forests ! Yes, yes ! this must truly be paid. 

Schwarz. Be still captain ! Come with us : this sight is not for thee. 
Lead us on. 

R. ZhIooR. Stay ! Yet a word before we go. Mark, ye malicious servants 
of my barbarous nod ! — ^henceforth, I cease to be your captain. Wiih slmme 
and disgust, I lay down here the stafl^ under which ye thought ye were justi- 
fied in wickedness, and in defiling with deeds of darkness this heavenly 
light. Go hence, to the right and to the left. We will no longer have 
common cause. 

Robbers. Ha! coward! Where are thy high-flying plans ! Were they 
soap-bubbles, that the breath of a woman hath broken ? 

R. Moor. I thought to beautify the world through horror, and to hold 
up the law by lawlessness ! I called it vengeance and right. — I presumed, 
O Providence ! to sharpen the edge of the sword, and to make good thy 
partiality. But — oh vain childishness ! — ^here I stand on the border of a 
dreadful life, and learn, with teeth-gnashing and howling, that two men 
such as X am would throw to the ground the whole fabric ofthe moral world, 
hlercy — mercy to the child who would have anticipated thee I ^ Thine 
alone is vengeance. Thou needest not the hand of man. Truly, it stands 
now no more in my pou er to recall the past : what is destroyed, remains 
destroyed — ^vvhat I have thrown down vvill never more rise up. But there 
yet remains to me one way by which I may conciliate the injured la^vs, and 
heal ogam the misused ordinances. They need a sacrifice — one sacrifice, 
that may unfold to all mankind their inviolable majesty. This sacrifice am 
1 myself. X myself must die the death for them. 

Robbfrs. Take his sword auay — he will kill himself. 

R. hlooR. Ye fools ! damned to eternal blindness ! Think }’e a death- 
sin would be an equivalent for death-sins ; think ye the harmony of the 
world would be gained by this godless discord ? [ Throws away his weapons 
“ivitk contempt^ They shall have me alive. I go to deliver myself into the 
hands of justice. 

Robbers, Chain him ! He is raving. 

R. Moor, Not that I doubt they would find me soon enough, if the 
powers a^ve so willed it. But they might surprise me in sleep, or overtake 
me m flight, or suiround me with violence and the sword ; and then J. 
should not have this only merit — that I willingly died for them. Why 
should I, like a thief, live longer a life of secrecy, that is already taken from 
me in the councils of heaven ? 


Robbers. I.et him go ! Xt is the great man's disease. He will give his 
life for vain admiration. 

R. Moor. They might admire me for it {Thinking^ I remember to 
have spoken to a poor inan, as I came here, who laboured for his daily 
bread, and had eleven children. They have offered a thousand louis-d’ors 
to him who shall deliver up alive the great robber. That man may be 
relieved. 



FIESCO; OR, THE GENOESE CONSPIRACY. 

TRANSLATED BY G. //. NOEHDEN AND /. STODDART U^^]. 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 

The chief sources from which I have drawa the history of this conspiracy 
•are, Cardinal de Reta’s “Conjumlion da Comte Jean Louis de Fiesque/* 
the “ Histoire des Genes,” and the third volume of Robertson's “History of 
Charles the Fifth.” 

■ The liberties which I have taken with the historical facts rvill be excused, 
if I have succeeded in my .attempt j and if not, it is better that my failure 
should appear in the effusions of fancy than in the delineation of trutli. Some 
deviation from the real catastrophe of the conspiracy (according to which, 
the Count accidentally perished^ when liis schemes were nearly ripe for 
execution) was rendered necessary by the nature of the drama, which does 
not allow the interposition either of chance or of a particular providence. 
It would be matter of surprise to me that this subject hiis never been 
adopted by any tragic writer, did not the circumstances of its conclusion, so 
unfit for dramatic representation, afford a sufficient reason for such a 
neglect. Beings of a superior nature may discriminate the finest links of 
that chain which connects an individual action with the system of the 
universe, and may perhaps behold them extended to the utmost limits of 
lime, past and future ; but man seldom sees more than the simple facts, 
divested of their various relations of cause and effect. The writer, there- 
fore, must adapt his performance to the short-sightedness of human nature, 
which he would enlighten ; and not to the penetration of Omniscience, 
from which ail intelligence is derived. 

In my tragedy of “ The Robbers " it was my object to delineate the victim 
of an extravagant sensibility; here I endeavour to paint the reverse, <a 
victim of art and cabal. But, however strongly marked in the page of 
history the unfortunate project of Fiesco may appear, on the stage it may 
perhaps prove less interesting. If it be true that sensiiiility alone awaker s 
sensibility, we may from thence conclude ,)hat the poliiical hero is so much 
the less calculated for dramatic representation, the more necessary it is to 
lay aside the feelings of a man, in orcler to become a political hero. 

It was, therefore, impossible for me to breathe into my fable that glow- 
ing life which animates the pure productions of poetical inspiration ; hut 
in order to render the cold and sterile actions of the politician capable of 
affecting the human heart, I was obliged to seek a clue to those actions 
in the human heart itself. I was obliged to blend together the man and 
the politician, and to draw 'from the refined intrigues of state situations 
interesting to humanity. The relations which I bear to society are such as 

Fiesco, after haring succeeded in the chief objects of his undertaking, happened to 
fall into the sca,whit!»t hastening to qucH some disturbances on board of n vessel m the 
harbour ; the weight of his armour rendered his struggles ineffectual, and he pensned. 
The deviation from history in the tragedy might have been rarried farther, and would 
perhaps have rendered it more suitable to dramatic representation. 
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drdes oi debaucheiy and lust ! hear the vile jests and wanton ribaldry 
■with -which he entertains his base companions! that is Fresco— ah, 
damsels, not only Genoa has lost its hero, but I have lost my husband. 
Rosa. Speak lower ! somebody is coming through the gallery. 

Leon. Swith sudden alarm,'\ "Tis Fiesco— let us hasten away— the sight 
of me might for a moment interrupt his happiness. 

{Sh€ hastens into a side‘apartmettt. The maids follow her. 


Scene II. — Gianettino Doria masked in a green eloak^ and 
The hlooK, enter in conversation. 

Gian. Thou hast understood what I have been saying? 

Mooiu Well — 

Gian. The white mask — 

Moor. Well — 

Gian. I say, the white mask — 

Moor. Well — well — ^well — 

Gian. Dost thou mark me? Direct it here. \Pointing to his breast. 
Moor. Give yourself no concern. 

Gian. And let the blow be hard. 

Moor. He shall be satisfied. 

Gian. \inaliciouslyI\ That the poor Count may not have long to suffer. 
Moor. With your leave. Sir, a word— at what weight do you estimate 
his head ? 

Gian. At the weight of a hundred sequins — 

Moor Iblowing through his fingers?^ Poh I as light as a feather. 

Gian. What art thou muttering there ? 

I^Ioor. I was saying, it is light work. 

Gian. That is thy concern, — He is a loadstone that attracts around it 
all the seditious fellou’s in the state — Mark m^ Sirrah ! — let thy blow be 
sure. ’ 

Moor. But, Sir, I must to Venice, immediately after the deed, 

Gian. Then take my thanks beforehand. [He throws him a bank-note.^ 
In three days, at farthest, he must be cold. [Exit. 

hlooR liking up the uote.J Wdl, this is surely dealing upon credit, 
to trust the simple word of such a rogue as I am. [Exit.. 


Scene III — Calcagno, behind him Sacco, both in black cloaks. 

Cal. I perceive thou ^vatchest all my steps. 

Sacco. And I observe thou wishest to conceal them from me. Attend, 
Calcagno ! for some weeks past I have remarked the workings of thy 
countenance. They bespeak a different secret than that which concerns 
the interests of our country. Brother, I should think that we might 
mutually exchange our confidence without a loss on either side. V^at- 
sayst thou ? wilt thou be sincere ? 

Cal. So truly, tbat tbou shalt not need to dive into the inmost recesses 
of mysorn: my heart shall fly half-way to meet thee on my tongue — I 
love the Countess of Fiesco. ^ 

SfXiQO ytcts back 'with astoniskmenf.'\ That, at least, I should not have 
discover^, had I made all possibihties pass in review before me. Thy 
dioice ikelf my mmd is tortured to account for ; but its success ivould 
overwhelm me \nth astonbhment. « 

Cal. T^ say, she is a pattern of the strictest virtue. 

Sacco. They lie ! She is the whole volume on the text of absurdity. 
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Calcagno, thou must choose one or the other—either to give up thy heart, 
or ihy profession. 

Cal. The Count is faithless to her $ and of all the arts that may seduce 
a woman, the subtlest is jealousy. A plot against the Dorias will at the 
same time occupy the Count, and give me easy access to his house. Thus, 
- while the shepherd guards against the wolf, the fox shall unobserved make 
havoc of the poultry. 

Sacco. Incomparable brother 1 receive my thanks ! a blush is now 
superfluous, and 1 can tell thee openly what just now I was half ashamed 
to think. I am a beggar if the government be not soon overturned. 

Cal. ^Vllat, are thy debts so great? 

Sacco. So immense, that even one-tenth of them w'ouldmorethanswallow 
up ten times my income. A convulsion of the state will give me breath, 
and if it do not cancel all my debts, at least 'twill stop the mouths of 
bawling creditors. 

Cal. I understand thee ; and if, amidst this bustle, Genoa should chance 
to become free, Sacco will be hailed his country's saviour. Let no one trick 
out to me the threadbare tale of honesty, when I see the fate of empires 
hang upon the bankruptcy of a prodigal and the lust of a debauchee. By 
Heaven, Sacco, this looks like Providence, to heal the corruptions in the 
heart of the state by the vile ulcers on its limbs. Is thy design unfolded to 
Verrina? 

Sacco. As far as it can be unfolded to a patriot. Thou knowest his 
iron integrity, which ever tends to that one point, his country. His hawk- 
like eye is now flxed on Fiesco, and he has half conceived a hope of thee 
to join the hold conspiracy. 

Cal. Ob, he’s sagacious! Come, let’s seek for him, and blow up the 
flame of liberty within his breast by our accordant spirit. [Exeunf, 


Scene IV, — Julia, agitated with anger ^ and Fiesco, in a w/ute 

masjbf following her, 

Tul. My servants I — footmen! — 

FiES. Countess, whither are you going ?— What do you intend ? 

JUL. Nothing— nothing at all— — ^Let my carriage draw 
up— 

Fies. Pardon me, it must not— You are offended — 

Tul. Oh, by no means — ^Away — ^you tear my dress to pieces.— Offended! 
Who is here that can offend me ? Go, pray go — 

Fies, [k/m one knee.’\ Not till you tell me, what impertinpt — 

JUL. [stafids still in a haughty attitude^ Fine! — This is very fine.— 
It should be beheld. — Oh, that the Countess of Lavagna might be called to 
view this charming scene ! How, Count ! is this like a husband ? This 
posture would suit well the chamber of your wife, when she turns over the 
journal of your caresses, and finds a break in the accounts. Rise, Sir, and 
seek those to whom your services may prove more acceptable. — Rise, unless 
you think your gallantries will excuse your wife’s impertinence. 

Fies. \jnmpingup^ Impertinence! To you? 

JuL. To break up ! To push away her chair ! To turn her back upon 
the table— on that table, Count, where I was sitting— 

Fies. *Tis inexaisable. 

JuL, And is that all? O admirably played ! Am I, then, to blame, 
because the Count sees with discerning eyes ? 

Ties, If they are dazzled, Madam, 'tis only by your beauty. 

JUL. Away with compliment where honour is concerned— Count, I insist 
on satisfaction — \^ere shall I find it, in you, or in my uncle’s vengeance? 
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Fies. Find it in the arms of love — Of love, that would repair the offence 
of jealousy. 



seif 

my own ? [Haughtily 
Countess of LavaE[na*s choice, it is sufficient honour. [/« a frietidly tone^ 

— . ^ j V "..n ^ ▼ _l 1 J 



adores the beauteous Julia — ^My love is crimmal, but *tis heroic, for it over- 
leaps the boundaries of rank, and soars toward the sun of majesty. 

Jui.. O ill-contrived excuse 1 Whilst his tongue deifies me, his heart 
beats beneath the picture of another. 

Fies. Rather say, it beats indignantly against it, and would shake off 
the odious burthen. \Taking the picture of Leonora which is suspended 
by a sky-bttte ribbon from his breast^ aud delivering it to Julia.] Place 
your own image on that altar, and you will instantly annihilate this idol. 

JUL. Xfleasedf puts by the picture hastily This sacrifice indeed deserves 
my thanks — So, my slave, henceforth bear the badge of your service. 

[Hangs her own picture about his neck — and exit. 

Fies. [with transports^ Julia loves me — Julia — I would not envy even 
a god. \Exulting\ Let this night outdo the pleasures of the gods. Joy 
shall attain its summit. Ho ! within there ! [Servants come running f;i.] 
See that the floor drink Cyprian nectar — Let the strains of music rouse 
midnight from her leaden slumber — Let a thousand burning lamps mock 
out the morning sun — Let pleasure reign supreme — and let the Bacchanal 
dance so wildly beat the ground, that the dark kingdom of the shades 
below may tremble at the uproar f 

[Exit hastily — A noisy allegro, during which the back scene opens, 
and discovers a grand illuminated saloon, many Masks danc- 
ing — At the side, drinking and playing tables, sw rounded 
with company. 


Scene V. — Gianettino, almost intoxicated, Lomellino, Zibo, Zentd- 
RiONE, Verkina, Calcagno, all masked— Several other Nobles and 
Ladies. 

Gian, [in a noisy manner.] Bravo ! Bravo ! These wines glide down 
charmingly. — ^The dancers perform a merveille.— Go one of you, and 
publish it throughout Genoa, that I am in good-humour, and that every 
one may enjoy himself. By my birth, this clay shall be marked in the 
calendar as fortunate, and under it shall be written — “ To day the prince was 
merry." 

[The guests lift their passes to their mouths — A general toast of 
“ The Republic.** — Sound of trumpets. 

Gian. The Republic 1 [throwing his glass violently on the ground.] 
There lie its fragments. 

[Three black Masks suddenly rise and collect about Gianettino. 

Lom. [supporting Gianettino on his arm.] My lord, you lately spoke 
of a young girl, whom you saw in the church of St. Lorenzo. 

Gian. I did, my lad ! and I must know her further. 

Lom. That I can manage for your Grace. 

Gian, [with vehemence.] Can you? Can you? — Lomellino, you were 
a candidate for the procuratorship. — Y ou shall have it. 

]^M. Gracious prince, it is the second dignity in the state, more tbgn 
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threescore noblemen seek it, and all of them more wealthy and honourable 
than your Grace's humble servant. 

Gian, [indiptatt/fy.'] By the name of Doria, you shall be procurator — 
[//:e three Masks come fonbard\ — What talk you of nobility in Genoa ? Let 
them all throw their ancestry and honours into the scale, one hair from the 
white beard of my old uncle will make it kick the beam. — It is my will — 
You shall be procurator. That’s sufficient to bear down the votes of the 
whole senate. 

Lo^[. \in a low voice,'] The damsel is the only daughter of one Verrina. 

Gian. The girl is pretty, and in spite of all the devils in hell, 1 must 
possess her. 

^ Lom. "What, my lord 1 the only child of the most obstinate of the repub- 
lican party? 

Gian. What care I for your republicans? Shall I have my passion 
thwarted by the anger of a vassal? 'Tis as vain as to expect the tower 
should fall, when boys pelt it with mussel-shells. [The three black Masks 
step nearer with p-eat emotion,] What! Has the Duke Andreas gained his 
scars in battle for their wives and children, only that his nephew should 
court the favour of these vile citizens? By the name of Doria they shall 
swallow this fancy of mine, or I will plant a gallows over the bones of my 
uncle, on Avhich the liberty of Genoa shall breathe its last. 

[The three Masks step la'k in disgust, 

LOM. The damsel is at this moment alone. Her father is here, and one 
of those three masks. 

Gian, Excellent 1 Bring me instantly to her. 

Lom. You expect perhaps to meet a girl of light deportment, but you will 
see a woman of sensibility. 

Gian. Force is the best rhetoric—Lead me to her— \Vould I could see 
that republican dog that durst attack the bear Doria— meets Fissco 
at the door,] Where is the Countess? 


Scene VI. — ^Fiesco, and the former. 

Fies. I have handed her-to her carriage — [takes GianetTINO’s hand^ and 
presses it to his breast.] Prince, I am now doubly your slave. To you I bow 
as sovereign of Genoa — to your lovely sister, as mistress of my heart. 

Lom. Fiesco is become a mere votary of pleasure. The great world has 
lost much in you. 

Fies. But in giving up the world, I have lost nothing. To live is to 
dream, and to dream pleasantly is to be Avise. Can this be done more 
certainly amid the thunders of a throne, where the Avheels of government 
cieak incessantly upon the tortured ear, than on the heaving bosom of an 
enamoured woman ? — ^Let Gianettino nile over Genoa ; Fiesco shall devote 
himself to love. 

Gian. Let us depart, Lomellino. It is near midnight. The lime draws 
neir — Lavagna, we thank thee for thy entertainment — I have been satisfied. 

Fies. That, prince, is all that I can Avish. 

Gian. Then good night ! To-morroAv we have a party at the palace, 
and Fiesco is invited — Come, procurator ! 

Fies. Ho ! Lights there ! — ^Music ! 

Gian, [haughtily, mshiitg through the three Masks,] Make way there 
for Doria ! 

One of the three Masks, [munnuring indignantly.] Make Avay ?— ' 
In hell — never in Genoa. 

The Guests, [in motion.] The prince is going— Good night, Lav.ngna ! 

, [Thy depart. 
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Scene VII.— The Three Black Masks atid Fiesco. 


Fies. I perceive some guests 
feast. 

Masks \nmrfnuritig to each 


[A patise."] 

here who do not share the pleasure of the 
other with indigitcUion^ No. Not one 


Fies. [tn an obliging man7ter.'\ Is it possible that my attention should 
have been u'anting to any one of my guests ? Quick, servants 1 Let the 
music be renewed, and fill the goblets high 1 I would not that any one of 
my friends should find the time hang heavy. Will you permit me to amuse 
you with fireworks? Would you choose to see the frolics of my harlequin? 
Perhaps you would be pleased to join the females. Or shall we sit down to 
faro, and pass the time in play ? 

A hi ASK. We are accustomed to spend it in action. 

Fies. A manly answer I Such as bespeaks Yerrina. 

Ver. \tmtttaskingl\ Fiesco can more easily discover his friends beneath 
their masks than they can find out him beneath his disguise. 

Fies. I understand you not. — ^But what means that crape of miming 
around your arm ? Can death have robbed Yerrina of a friend, end' Fiesco 
know not the loss ? 

Yer. hloumful tales ill suit Fiesco’s joyful feasts. 

Fies. But if a friend — \_pressing his hand wartnl^^ — ^Friend of my soul ! 
Foi whom must we both mourn? 

Ver. Both? — Both? — Oh, ’tis too true we both have suffered — and yet 
not all sons lament their mother. 

Fies. *Tis long since your mother was mingled with the dust. 

Yer. \^th an earnest look.l Did not Fiesco call me brotiier, because 
we both were sons of the same country? 

Fies. \Jocosely.'\ Oh, is it only that? You meant then but to jest? The 
mourning dress is worn for Genoa ! True, she lies indeed in her last 
agonies. The thought is new and singular. Our cousin begins to be a wit. 

Yer. Fiesco 1 1 spoke most seriously. 

Fies. Certainly — certainly — that is the reason that you spoke with so 
grave an air. A jest loses its point when he who makes it is the first to 
laugh. — But you! You looked like a mute at a funeral. Who could have 
thought that the austere Yerrina should in his old age become such a wag? 

Sacco. Come, Vemna. — He never will be ours. 

Fies. Let us enjoy ourselves — Let us act the part of the cunning heir 
who walks in the funeral procession with loud lamentations, laughing to 
himself the while, under the cover of his handkerchief. *Tis true, we may 
be troubled with a harsh stepmother. — Be it so— we let her scold, and 
follow our own pleasures. 

Yer. [miVA great e/uofionJ] Heaven and earth 1 Shall we then dQ__ 
nothing? What is become of you, Fiesco! Where am I to seek that 
determined enemy of tyrants ? There was a time when but to see a crown 
would have been torture to you. — O d^raded son of the republic ! By 
Heaven, I would spurn immortality, if time could so wear out my soul. 

Fies. O rigid censor ! — Let Doria put Genoa in his pockjet, or sell it to 
the robl^rs of Tunis. Why should it trouble us? We will revel in floods 
of Cyprian win^ and taste the sweet caresses of our fair ones. 

Ver. {/oohing at him with earnestness.^ Are these your serious 
thoughts? 

Fies. W^y should they not, my friend ? Think you 'tis a pleasure to be 
the foot of that many-legged monster, a republic ? No — ^thanks be to him 
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who gives it wings, and deprives the feet of their functiotis. Let Glanettino 
be the duke, affairs of state shall never lie heavy on our heads. 

Ver. Fiesco ! Is that your real meaning ? 

Fies. Andreas adopts his nephew as a son, and heir of his estates, what 
madman then will dispute with him the inheritance of his power ? 

Ver. \wHh great indignation^ Away, then, Genoese ! 

[Leaves Fiesco hastily ^ the rest follm. 

Fies. Verrina ! Verrina! Oh, this republican is as hard as steel f 

Scene VIIL— Fiesco. A Mask, 

Mask. Have you a minute or two to spare, Lavagna? 

Fies. [in an obliging manner, 1 An hour, if you request it. 

■ Mask. Then condescend to walk into the fields with me, 

Fies. It wants but ten minutes of midnight. 

Mask. Walk with me, Count, I pray — 

Fies. I will order my carriage — 

Mask. That is 'useless — I shall send one horse, we want no more, for 
only one of us, I hope, will return. 

Fies. [with surprise.} What say you? 

Mask. A bloody answer will be demanded of you, touching a certain 
tear. 

Fies. MTiat tear? 

Mask. A tear shed by the Countess of Lavagna — I am acquainted with 
that lady, and demand to know how she has merited to be sacrificed to a 
worthless woman ? 

Fies. I understand you now ; but let me ask, who 'tis that offers such a 
challenge ? 

Mask. It is the same that once adored the lady Zibo, and yielded her to 
Fiesco. 

Fies. Scipio Bourgognino! 

Bouu. [unmashing.] And who now stands here to vindicate his honour 
that yielded to a rival base enough to tyrannize over innocence. 

Fies. [embraces him voith an/onr.} Noble youth ! thaiAs to the sufferings 
of my consort, which have drawn forth the manly feelings of your soul; 
I admire your generous indignation— but I refuse your challenge. 

Bour. [stepping back with astonishment.} Does Fiesco tremble to en- 
counter the first efforts of my sword? 

Fie.s. No, Bourgogninol against a nation’s power combined, I would 
boldly venture, but not against you. The fire of your valour is endeared 
to me by a still dearer object — ^The will deserves a laurel ; but the deed 
would be childish. 

Bour. [ 7 oith emotion.} Childish, Count 1 women can only weep at in- 
juries. ’Tis manly to revenge them. 

Fies. Well said — but fight I will not. 

Bour. [turning from him contempUtonslyi} Count, I shall despise 
you. 

Fies. [with animation.} By Heaven, youth, that thou shall never do— 
not even if virtue fall in value shall I become a bankrupt. [Taking him 
by the hand, with a look of earnestness.} Did you ever feel for me — what 
shall I say — ^respect? 

Bour. Had I not thought you were the first of men, I should not have 
yielded to you. 

Fies. Then, my friend, be not so forward to despise a man who once 
could merit your respects It is not ahvays that the eye of the youthfm 
artist can comprehend the master’s vast design. Retire, Bourgognino, and 
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take lime to weigh the motives of Fiesco’s conduct ! [Exit BourgOGNINO 
in silence.'] Go ! noble youth ! if spirits such as thine break out in flames 
against the government, let the Donas see that th^ stand fasL 

Scene IX.— Fiesco. The Moor enteristgwith an appearance of 
timidity, and looking round cautiously, 

Fies. [fixing on him a piercing leoki] What wouldst thou have ? who 
art thou ? 

Moor [as above,] A slave of the republic. 

Fies. Slavery is a wretched state [keeping his eyes attentively upon him], 
Wliat dost thou want ? 

Moor. Sir, I am an honest man. 

Fies. Well mayst thou assume this veil, it may not be superfluous — 
but, what wouldst thou have? 

Moor [approaching him — FiESCO draws back,] Sir, I am no villain. 

Fies. *Tis well tfet thou sayst that — and yet, 'tis not well either — 
[impatienilv] What dost thou seek ? 

Moor, [sttll approaching.] Are you the Count Lavagna 1 

Fies. [haughtily.] The blind in Genoa know my steps — what wouldst 
thou u iih the Count ? 

Moor. Be on your guard, Lavagna ! [close to him]. * 

Fies. [passing hastily to the other sidel] That, indeed, I am. 

Moor [again appi oachinql] Evil designs are formed against you. 
Count. 

Fies. [retreating,] That I perceive. 

Moor. Beware of Doria ! ^ 

Fies. [approaching him with an air of confidence^] Perhaps my suspicions 
have wronged thee, my friend — Doria is indeed the name 1 dre^. 

Moor. Avoid the man, then — can you read ? 

Fies A pleasant question 1 Thou bast known, it seems, many of our 
nobles — what writing hast thou? 

Moor. Your name insenbed in the fatal Ibt of those who are doomed to 
die. [Presents a paper and draws close to FlESCO, who is standing 
before a lookmg-fiass, and glancing over the paper — The 
Moor steals round him, draws a dagger, and is going to stab. 

Fies. [turning round dexterously and seizing The Moor's arm.] Stop, 
scoundrel ! [wrests the dagger from him]. 

Moor [stamps in a frantic manner.] Damnation ! — Pardon ! 

Fies. [seizing him, calls with a loud voice.] Stephano ! Drullo ! 
Antonio ! [holding The Moor by the throat]. Stay, my friend ! — what 
Iiellish vihany ! [servants enter.] Stay, and answer — thou hast performed 
thy task but badly. Who pays thy wages ? 

Moor [resolutely, after several fruitless attempts to escape.] You cannot 
hang me higher than tlie gallows are — 

Fies. No — be comforted — ^not on the boms of the moon, but higher 
than ever yet were gallows — but hold ! Thy scheme was too politic to be 
of thine own contrivance : speak, fellow ! who hired thee ? 

Moor. Think me a rascal. Sir, but not a fool. 

Fies. What, is the scoundrel proud? Speak, sirrah I— Who hired 
thee? 

Moor [to himself] Shall I alone be called a fool? Who hired me? — 
*Twas but a hundred miserable sequins — ^Who hired me, did you ask? — 
Prince Gianettino. 

Fies. [walking about in a passion.] A hundred sequins! And is that 
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the value set upon Fiesco's head ? Shame on the Prince of Genoa ! Here, 
fellow — \taking money from a satUoire^^x^ a thousand for thee. Tell 
thy master lie is a mean assassin pVIoOR looks at him with astoimhuient, 

Fies, What dost thou gaze at? 

[Moor takes up the money ^ lays it down, takes it a^ain, and looks 
at Fiesco with increased astonishment. 

Ties. What dost thou mean? 

Moor \thr 0 wmg the money resolutely upon the table. 1 Sir, that money I 
have not worked for — I deserve it not. 

Fies. Blockhead, thou hast deserved the gallows ; but the offended 
elephant tramples on men, not worms. Thy life hangs on a word of mine 
—were it of more importance, thou shouldst die. 

Moor [bowing with an air of pleasure at his escapei\ Sir, you are too 
good — 

Fies. What, toward thee I God forbid ! No, I am amused to think a 
nod of mine can preserve or annihilate such petty villains. That 'tis which 
saves thee. Mark my words — I take thy failure as an om en of my future 
success — 'tis this thought that renders me indulgent, and preserves thy 
life. 

Moor [in a tone of confidence."^ Count, your hand ! you sha'l find me 
not ungrateful. If any man in this country has a throat too much — com- 
mand me, and 1*11 cut it gratis. 

Fies. Obliging scoundrel I He would show liis gratitude by cutting 
throats ] 

Moor. Men, like me, Sir, receive no favour without acknowledgment. 
We know what honour is, 

Fies. The honour of cut-throats 1 

Moor. Is perhaps more to be relied on than that which men of character 
pretend to. You break your oaths made in the name of God. We keep 
ours made to the devil. 

Fies. Thy villany amuses me. 

Mooe. I am happy to meet your approbation. Tiy me— you will find 
in me a man who is a thorough master of his profession. Examine me — 
I am versed in every branch of villany through all its different degiecs. 

Fies. [seating himself. So — tliere are laws and system then 
even among thieves. What canst thou tell me of the lowest class ? 

Moob. O Sir, they are petty villains, mere pickpockets. They are a 
miserable set. Their trade never produces a man of genius — ’tis confined 
to the whip and workhouse — and at most can lead but to the gallows, 

Fies. A noble object ! I should like to hear something of a superior 
class. 

Moor. The next are spies and informers — fools of importance to the 
great, who lend their ears to them, and from their secret information derive 
their own supposed omniscience. These villains insinuate themselves into 
the souls of men like leeches, to suck out their secrets — they draw poison 
from the heart, and spit it forth against the very source from whence it 
came. 

Fies. I understand thee — go on. 

Moor. Then come the conspiratom, villains that deal in poison, and 
bravoes that rush upon their victims from some secret covert. Cowards 
they often are, but yet they sell their souls to the devil ; and even here they 
are treated scurvily. The hand of justice binds their limbs to the rack, or 
plants their cunning heads on spikes — this is the third class. 

Fies. But speak I When comes thy own ? 

Moor. Patience, my lord— that is the very point I’m coming to — 

K 
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already have I passed through all the stages that I mentioned : my genius 
soon soared beyond their limits. ’Twas but last night I made my trial in 
the third ; this evening I attempted the fourth — and was a bungler. 

Fies. And how do you describe that class ? 

Moor Iwiihemrgy.l They are men who press right onward to their 
object, cutting their ivay through danger. They strike at once, and, by 
their first shlute, save him whom they approach the trouble of returning 
thnnTcg for a second. Briefly, they are called the swiftest messengers of 
hell : and when Beelzebub is hungry, at the first hint they send his victims 
to him smoking in their blood. 

Firs. Thou art a hardened villain — ^snch a tool I want. Give me thy 
hand — thou shalt serve me 

hlooR. Do you speak in earnest or in jest ? 

Fies. Most seriously — and Til pay thee yearly a thousand sequins. 

Moor. Done, Lavagna ! — I am yours. Away with common business — 
employ me in whatever you will — I*l be your setter, or your bloodhound — 
your fox, your viper, your pimp, or executioner. I'm prepared for all com- 
missions — except honest ones : in those I am as stupid as a block. 

Fies. Fear not — I would not set the wolf to guard the lamb. Go thou 
through Genoa to-morrow and sound the temper of the people. Narrowly 
inquire what they think of the government, and of the house of Doria — 
what of me, my debaucheries, and romantic passion. Charge their heads 
with wne, until their secret sentiments flow out. Here's money — Slavish it 
among the manufacturers. 

Moor. Sirl 

* Fies. Be not afraid — ^no honesty is in the case. Go, collect what help 
thou canst. To-morrow I will hear thy report. [Exit, 

hlooR [foUaxmng^ Rely on me — ^it is now four o’clock in the morning, 
by eight to-morrow you shall hear as much news as twice seventy spies can 
furnish. [Exit. 


Scene X. — An Apartment in the House ^Verkina. 

Bertha on a couchy supporting her head on her hand. VerrinA enters 

%vith a look of dejection. 

Ber. [starts up frightened^ Heavens ! He is here ! 

Ver. [stopsy looking at her’ioitb surprise ] My daughter affrighted at her 
father ! 

Ber. Fly ! fly ! or let me fly ! Father, your sight is dreadful to me. 

Ver. Dreadful to my child ! — my only child ! 

Ber. No — [tvilh heavine5s\ you must seek another — I am no more your 
daughter. 

Ver, What, does my tenderness distress you ? 

Ber. It M'eighs me down to the earth. 

Ver. How, my daughter J do you receive me thus? Formerly, when I 
came home, my heart overburdened with the weight of sorrows, my Bertha 
meeting me smiled them away. Come, embrace me, my daughter ! 
Reclined upon ihy glowing bosom, my heait, when chilled by the suffer- 
ings of my country', shall grow warm again. Oh, my child, this day I have 
bidden farewell to all the pleasures of nature, and thou alone [sighing 
heavily\ remainest to me. 

Ber. [casting a long and earnest look at him.'\ Wretched father ! 

Ver. [eag'rly embracing her^ Bertha ! ray only child ! Bertha ! my last 
remaining hope ! The liberty of Genoa is lost — Fiesco is lost — and thou 
[tressing her more stron^ly^ with a look of despaif^ mayst become a prey to 
dishoncur. ^ 
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Ber. [tearing herself from him,'\ Great God I You know, then— 

Ver. {trembling) What? 

Ber. My virgin honour — 

Ver, [ragmg.'\ What? 

Ber. Last night — 

Ver. [furiously) Speak S What 1 

Ber. Force \—[smis down by the side of the sfa\, 

Ver. [after a long fause — with a koliow wiee,] One word more, my 
daughter, though it be thy last— Who was it ? 

Ber, Alas, what an angry death-hke paleness 1 Great God, support 
me I How his words falter 1 How his whole frame trembles 1 
Ver. I cannot comprehend it— Tell me, my daughter— Who? 

Ber. Compose yourself, my best, my dearest father ! 

Ver, For God’s sake — Who ? [ready to fam(\, 

Ber. a mask — 

Ver. [steps back^ thoughtfully) No I That cannot be — the thought is 
idle — [smiling to himself) What a fool am I, to think that all the poison 
of my life can flow but from one source I [firmly— addressing himself to 
Bertha] What was his stature, less than mine, or taller ? 

Ber. Taller. 

Ver. [eagerly) His hair ? Was it black and curled ? 

Ber. As black as jet, and curled. 

'Vzn,, [retiring from her in great emotion) OGod! my brain! my 
brain 1 — His voice ? 

Ber. Was deep and harsh. 

Ver. [impetuously) What colour was— no, I'll hear no more— His 
cloak !— What colour ? 

Ber. I think his cloak was green. 

Ver. [covering his fcue with his hands^ falls on the couch) No more — 
This can be nothing but a dream. [His hands sink down^ a deadly paleness 
overspreads his face) 

Ber. [wringing her hands) Merciful Heaven 1 This is no more my 
father. 

Ver. [after a pattse^ with a forced smile) Right — it serves thee right — 
coward Verrina ! The villain broke into the sanctuary of the laws — This 
did not rouse thee. Then he delated the sanctuary of thy honour — 
[starting «/] — Quick ! Nicolo ! Bring roe hither balls and powder— but 
stay, my sword were better. [To Bertha] Say thy prayers! — Ah! 
what am I going to do ? 

Ber. Father, you make me tremble. 

Ver. Come, sit by me, Bertha J [In a solemn manner] Tell me, Bertha, 
what did that grey-haired Roman, when his daughter — ^like you — how can 
I speak it I — fell a prey to ignominy ? Tell me, Bertha, what said Virginius 
to his dishonoured daughter ? 

Ber. [shudderifig) I know not what he said. 

Ver. Foolish girl 1 Nothing did he say — ^but [risif^ hastily^ and 
snatching up a stvoril] he seized an instrument of death — 

Ber. [terrified^ rushes into his arms) Great God ! — What would you 
do, my father ! 

Ver, [thromng away the sword) No— there is still justice left in 
Genoa. 


• Scene XI.— Sacco, OAUiAGvo— the former. 

Cal. Verrina, quick 1 prepare ! To-day begins the election. Let ^ to 
the Senate-house to choose the new senators. The streets are full of 
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people, you twU undoubtedly accompany us \ironicall^ to see the triumph 
of our liberty. 

Sacco \to Calcagno.] Dost thou see that sword ? Verrina has wild- 
ness in his looks — and Bertha is in tears. 

Cal. By heavens, I see it, Sacco, some strange event has happened 
here. 

Ver. {placing two chairs,'} Be seated. 

Sacco. Friend I Your looks fill us with apprehension. 

Cal. I never saw you thus before, my friend ; your grief, I should have 
thought, presaged the ruin of our country — but Bertha also is in tears. 

Ver. Rum ! — Pray sit down — both seat themselves}. 

Cal. My friend, I conjure you — 

Ver. Listen to me. 

Cal. {to Sacco.] What are we to expect, Sacco ? 

Ver. Genoese, you both know the antiquity of my family. Your 
ancestors were vassals to my own. My forefathers fought the battles of the 
state, their wives were patterns of virtue to their sex. Honour was our 
sole inheritance, descen^ng unspotted from the father to the son. Can any 
one deny it ? 

Sacco. No. 

Cal. No one, by the God of heaven ! 

Ver. I am the last of my race. My wife has long been dead. This 
daughter is all she left me. You are witnesses, my friends, how I have 
brought her up. Can any one accuse me of neglecting my Bertha ? 

Cal. No. Your daughter is a bright example to our females. 

Ver. I am old, my friends. On this my daughter all my hopes w'ere 
placed. Should I lose her, my race becomes extinct. {After a pause^ with 
a solemn voice} 1 have lost her— my family is dishonoured. 

Sacco and Cal. Forbid it, Heaven 1 

[Bertha, on the eoiich^ appears much affected. 

Ver. No — despair not, daughter I These men are just and brave — If 
they feel thy wrongs, they will expiate them with blood. Be not astonished, 
friends. He who tramples upon Genoa, may easily overcome a helpless 
female. 

Sacco and Cal. {starting up with great emotion.} Gianettino Doria ! 

Ber. {with a shriek^ seeing Bourgognino enter.} Cover me, walls, 
beneath your ruins ! — My Scipio 1 

Scene XII, — Bourgognino — the former. 

Bouk. {with ardour.} Rejoice, my love 1 I bring good tidings. Noble 
Verrina, I come to lay my dearest hopes at your disposal. 1 have long 
loved your daughter, but never dared to ask her hand, because my whole 
fortune was entrusted to the treacherous sea. My ships have just now 
reached the harbour laden with valuable cargoes. Now I am rich — bestow 
your Bertha on me — 1*11 make her happy. 

Ver. What, youth! Wouldst thou mix thy heart’s pure tide with a 
polluted stream 7 

Bour, {claps his hand to /us sword^ but suddenly draios it back^ ’Twas 
her father that said it. 

Ver. No — every rascal in Italy will say it. Are you contented with the 
leavings of other men’s repasts? 

Bour. Old man, do not make me desperate ! 

Cal. Bourgognino ! He speaks the truth. 

{enraged, rushing towards Bertha,] The truth! Has the irirl 
then mocked me ? ** 
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Cal. Restrain your passion. The girl is spotless as an angel. 

Bour. [aslonished,'] By my soul’s happiness ! The girl is spotless, yet 
dishonoured ? I comprehend it not. They look in silence on each other. 
Some horrid crime hangs on their trembling longues. I conjure you, 
friends, mock not my reason. Is she pure? Is she truly so? Who 
answers for her? 

Ver. My child is guiltless. 

Bour. Wliat! — Violence 1 — [snatches the sword from the ground.'] Be all 
the sins of e.'irtlj upon my head, if I avenge her not I— Where is the spoiler? 

Ver. Seek him in the plunderer of Genoa. 

[Bourgognino strtech with astonishment — Verrina walhs up 
and dorian the room in deep thought, then stops. 

Ver. If rightly I can trace thy counsels, 0 eternal Providence ! it is thy 
will to make my daughter the instrument of Genoa's deliverance. [Ap- 
proaching- her sIcTioly, takes the mourning crape from his arm and proceeds 
in a solemn manner]. Before the heart’s blood of Doria shall wash away 
this foul stain from thy honour, no beam of daylight sliall shine upon these 
checks. 'Till then [thrcnving the escape over her] be blind? [A pause— the 
rest look upon him with silent astonishment, he continues solemnly, his hand 
upon Bertha's head]. Cursed be the air that shall bieathe on thee ! 
Cursed the sleep that shall refresh thee 1 Cursed every human step that shall 
come to soothe thy misery 1 — Down, into tlie lowest vault beneath my 
house 1 There whine, and cry aloud I [pausing with imvard horror]. Be 
thy life painful as the tortures of the writhing worm — agonizing as the 
stubborn conflict between existence and annihilation. This curse lie on 
thee till Gianettino sliall have heaved forth his dying breath. If he escape 
his punyiment, then mayst thou drag thy load of misery throughout the 
endless circle of eternity ! 

[A deep silence— horror is marlted on the countenances of all present. 
Verrina casts a scrutinizing look at each of them. 

Bour. Inhuman father! What U it thou hast done? Why pour 
forth this horrible and monstrous curse against thy guiltless daughter? 

Ver, Youth, thou sayst true — it is most horrible. Now which of you 
will stand forth and speak of patience and delay ? My daughter’s fate is 
linked with that of Genoa. 1 am no more a father, but a citizen. But 
who among us is so much a coward, to hesitate in the salvation of his 
country, when this poor guiltless being must pay for his timidity with 
endless sufferings ? By heavens, ’twas not a madman’s speech. I've 
sworn an oath, and till Doria feel the agonies of death, 1 cannot pity my 
own child. No—not if, like an executioner, I should invent unheard-of 
torments for her, or with my own hands tear her innocent frame to pieces 
on the barbarous rack. You shudder— you stare me in the face, as pale as 
ghosts. Once more, Scipio— I keep her as an hostage for the tyrant’s 
death. Upon this precious thread do I suspend thy duty, my own, and 
yours. [To Sacco and Calcagno] The tyrant of Genoa must fall, or 
Bertha must despair— I do not retract. 

Bour. [throwing himself at Bertha's feet.] He shall fall — fall a victim 
for Genoa. I will as surely plunge this sword into Doria’s heart, as upon 
thy lips I will imprint the bndal kiss [rises]. 

Ver. Ye couple, the first that ever owed their union to the furies, join 
hands.— Wilt thou plunge thy sword into Doria’s heart ? Take her— she is 
thine. 

Cal. [kneeling.] Here another citizen of Genoa kneels down, and lays 
his faithful sword before the feet of innocence. As surely may Calcagno 
find the way to he-iven, as this steel shall find its way to Gianeuino’s 
bosom [rises]. 
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Sacco lkneelm£.'\ Last, but not least determined, Raffaelle Sacco 
kneels. If this bright steel help not to unlock the prison doors of Bertha, 
xnayst thou, my Saviour, shut thy ear to my dying prayers ! [risgs]. 

Ver. [wrVA a calm Icoi.'] Through me "Genoa thanks you. Now go, my 
daughter — rejoice to be the mighty sacrifice for thy country ! 

Bour. \embraciug her as she is depariing.'\ Go I confide in God — and 
Bouigognmo. The same day shall give freedom to Bertha and to Genoa. 

[Bertha retires. 

Scene XIII. — The forfmr — wi/hotet Bertha. 

Cal. Genoese, before we take another step, one word, 

Ver. I guess what thou wouldst say. 

Cal. Will four patriots alone be sufficient to destroy this mighty 
hydra ? Shall we not stir up the people to rebellion, or draw the nobles 
in to join our parly? 

Ver. I understand thee. Now hear my advice — I have engaged a 
painter, who has been long exerting all his skill to paint the fall of Appius 
Claudius. That art Fiesco loves to enthusiasm, and often delights to 
elevate his mind by viewing its sublime productions. We will send this 
picture to his house, and will be present when he contemplates it. Perhaps 
the sight may rouse his spirit. Perhaps — ^ 

Bour. Speak not of him. Let us increase the danger and not the means 
of help. So valour bids. I have long felt an impulse at my heart stronger 
than I knew how to satisfy. Now — now I know what presses on me — a 
tyrant. [TXc scetie closes. 


ACT II. 

Scene I. — An AntLchamher in the Palace ofYie&zo. 

Leonora and Arabella. 

Ara. No, certainly. You were mistaken ; your eyes were blinded by 
jealousy. 

Leon. It was the living image of Julia. Do not endeavour to persuade 
me otherwise. My picture used to be suspended by a sky-blue ribbon : this 
ivas fiamC'Colour^, and wavy. My fate is decided. 

Scene II. — The former j and 

JUL. \entering in an affected manner. 1 The Count offered me his palace 
to see the procession to tlie Senate-house, The time will be tedious. You 
will entertain me, Madam, while the chocolate is preparing. 

[Arabella ^es citl, and returns soon afterwards. 

Leon. Do you wish that I should invite company to meet you ? 

JUL. Ridiculous 1 As if I should come hither in search of company. 
You will endeavour to amuse me. Madam \walking up and down^ admiring 
herself ^ If you can do that, hladam, I shall have lost nothing. 

Ara. [nzfrar//Va/^'. 3 Your splendid dress alone will be the loser. Only 
think how cruel *tis to deprive the eager eyes of our young beaux of such 
a treat 1 Ah ! And the glitter of your sparkling pearls, on which it almost 
w’ounds the sight to look. Gocd heavens ! You seem to have plundered 
the whole ocean. 

JUL. \pfore a glass.'^ You are surprised at that, Madam 1 But hark ye. 
Madam, pray has your mistress also hired your tongue? Countess, *tis fine, 
indeed, to permit your servants thus to address your guests. 

Leon. *Ti^ my misfortune. Signora, that my want of spirits prevents me 
from enjoying >the pleasure of your company. 
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ness is done. lAddressins LEONORA with affected ktndnessi Be comforted, 

my child : he gave me the picture in a fit of madness. 

^ {Exeunt Julia and Arabella. 


Scene III.— Leonora and Calcagno. 

Cal. Did not the Countess Imperiali depart in anger. Madam? 

Leon, \violetitiy agitafed.'\ No— This is unheard of cruelty. 

Cal. Heaven and earth ! — Do I behold you in tears ! _ 

Leon. Thou art a friend of my inhuman— Away— Leave my sight. 

Cal. Whom do you call inhuman? You affright me. 

Leon, hly husband — Is he not so ? 

Cal. What do I hear ! 

Leon. *Tis but a piece of villany common enough among your sex. 

Cal. {grasping her hand ivith vehemence^ Lady, I have a heart for 
weeping virtue. 

Leon. You are a man — ^your heart is not for me. 

Cal. For you alone — ^yours only ; would that you knew how much, 
how truly yours — 

Leon. Man, thou art untrue — thy words would be refuted by thy 
actions. 

Cal. I swear to you — 

Leov. a false oath — Cease 1 The perjuries of men are so innume- 
xable *twould lire the pen of the recording angel to write them doivn. If 
their violated oaths were turned into as many devils, they might storm 
heaven itself, and lead away the angels of light as captives. 

Cal. Nay, Madam, your anger makes you unjust. Is the whole sex to 
answer for the crime of one ? 

Leon. I tell thee, in that one was centred all my affection for the sex. 
In him I will detest them all. 

Cal. Countess, you once bestowed your hand amiss. Would you again 
make trial, 1 know one who would deserve it better. 

Leon. The limits of creation cannot bound your falsehoods. FU hear 
thee no more. 

Cal. Oh, that you would retract this cruel sentence in my arms ! 

Leon, \wttk astonishment.'] Speak out — In thy arms 1 

Cal. In my arms, which open themselves to receive a forsaken woman, 
and to console her for the love she has lost. 

Leon, {fixing her eyes on him.] Love 1 

Cal. {kneeling before hcTt with ardour.] Yes, I have said it— Love, 
Madam — life and death lie on your tongue. To call my passion criminal 
would be to break down the boundaries of vice and virtue, and to confound 
together heaven and hell in one general condemnation. 

Leon, [steps back indignantly, with a look of noble disdain.] Hypocrite ! 
Was that the object of thy false compassion ? This attitude at once pro- 
claims thee traitor to friendship, and to love. Begone for ever from my 
eyes ! — Detested sex I Till now I thought the only victim of your snares 
was iivomaa ; nor ever suspected that to each other you were so false and 
faithless 

Cal [rising, confounded.] Countess I 

Leon. Was it not enough to break the sacred seal of confidence ! but 
even on the unsullied mirror of virtue this hypocrite breathes pestilence, 
and would seduce my innocence to peijuiy. 

Cal. [hastilyi] Perjury, Madam, you cannot be guilty of. 

Leon. I understand thee — thou thoughtest my wounded pride would 
plead in thy behalf. [With dignity.] Thou didst not know that she who 
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Moor [/tumorousfy.'l Whyj Mr, Foolj they looked like poof knaves. 

Fzes. Fool, fellow ? Are you mad ? 

Moor. Pardon ! I had a mind for a few more sequins.^ 

Fies. \leLughingf gives him attolher" seguing "Well — ^‘*Like poor knaves. 

Moor. "Who receive pardon at the very block. They are yours, both 
soul and body. 

Fies. Pm glad of it. They turn the scale among the pojmlace ot Urara. 

Moor. What a scene it was ! Zounds ! I almost acquired a relish for 
benevolence. They caught me round the neck like madmen — ^the very 
girls seemed in love with my black visage, that's as ill-omened as the moon 
in an eclipse. Gold, thought I, is omnipotent; it makes even a Moor 
look fair. ^ , 

Fies. Thy thought was better than the soil that gave it birth. These 
words are favourable, but do they bespeak actions of equal import? 

Moor. Yes ; as the murmuring of the distant thunder foretells the 
approaching storm. The people lay their heads together — they collect in 
parlies — ^break off their talk whene'er a stranger passes by ; throughout 
Genoa reigns a gloomy silence. This discontent hangs, like a threatening 
tempest, over the republic ; it only wants a wind, then hail and lightning 
will burst forth. 

Fies. Hush — hark < ^Vhat is that confused noise ? 

Moor {going to the witufow.} It is the tumult of the crowd returning 
from the Senate-house. 

Fies. To-day is the election of a procurator — order my carriage It is 
impossible the sitting can be over. 1*11 go thither — ^it is impossible it 
should be over, if things went right. Bring me my sword and cloak — where 
is my golden chain ? 

Moor. Sir, X have stolen and pawned it. 

Fies. That 1 am glad to hear. 

Moor. But, how ! Are there no more sequins for me? 

Fies. No — you forgot the cloak. 

Moor. Ah ! I was wrong in pointing out the thief. 

^ Fies, The tumult comes nearer. Hark ! 'Tis not the sound of approba- 
tion. Quick ! Unlock the gates — I guess the matter. Doria has been 
rash. The state already trembles on an unsteady balance. There has 
surely been some disturbance at the Senate-house. 

Moor [at the w£ndow.'\ What's here ! They’re coming down the street 
of Baibi — A crowd of many thousands — the halberds glitter — Ah, swords 
too !— Halloo ! — Senators 1 They come this way, 

Fies. Sedition is on foot. Hasten amongst them — mention my name — 
persuade them to come hither [Exit Moor hastily^ What reason, labour- 
ing like a careful ant, unth difficulty scrapes together, the wind of accident 
collects in one short moment. 


Scene V.—Fiesco, Zenturione, Zibo, Asserato, ntshingin. 

ZiBO. Count, impute it to our anger that we enter thus unannounced. 

Zent. I have been affronted, mortally affronted, by the nephew of the 
Duke, and in the face of the whole Senate. 

Fies. Doria, then, has soiled the golden book of which each noble 
Genoese is a leaf. 

Zent. Therefore come we hither — ^the whole nobility is insulted in me— 
Inc whole nobility must share in my revenge — in the defence of my own 
honour I should not need assistance. 

whole nobUity is in him provoked — the whole nobility must 
spit forth dames. 
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Asser. The rights of the nation arc trampled under foot— the liberty of 
the republic has received a deadly blow. 

Fies. You raise my expectation. 

ZiBO. He was the twenty-ninth among the electing senators, and had 
drawn forth a golden ball to vote for the procurator ; of the eight-and- 
twenty votes collected, fourteen were for me, and as many for Lomellino ; 
his and Doria's wcie still wanting — 

Zent. Wauling ! I gave my vote for Zibo. Doria— think of the wound 
inflicted on my honour — Doria — 

Asser. /«;//.] Such a thing was never heard of, since the 

sea washed the walls of Genoa. 

Zent. Icoitiiuucs ivitk f>rcal heai.^ Doria drew a sword which he had 
concealed under a scarlet cloak — stuck it through my vote— called to the 
assembly — 

Zibo. “ Senators, 'tis good for nothing, 'tis pierced through— Lomellino 
is procurator." 

Zent. ''Lomellino is procurator. ^ And threw his sword upon the 
table. 

Asser. And called out, " 'Tis good for nothing," and threw his sword 
upon the table. 

Fies. [afttr a fause.] On what are you resolved? 

Zent. The republic is wounded to its very heart — On what arc we 
resolved ? 

Fies. Zenturione, rushes may be broken by a breath, the oak requires a 
storm. I ask on what are you resolved ? 

Zibo. hlethinks the question should be. On what does Genoa resolve ? 

Fies. Genoa 1 Genoa ! name it not— 'Us brittle, and will crack where'er 
you touch it. Do you reckon on the nobles? Perhaps, because they put 
on grave faces— look mysterious when state aflairs are mentioned. Talk not 
of them I their heroism is stifled among the bales of their Levantine mer- 
chandise. Their souls hover anxiously about their India fleet. 

Zent. Leain to esteem our nobles more justly. Scarcely was Doria's 
haughty action done, when hundreds of' them rushed into lire street, tearing 
their garments : the Senate was dispersed — 

Fies. \sarcasfically.'\ Like frightened pigeons when the vulture darts 
upon the dovecote. 

Zent. No— like powder-barrels when a match falls on them. 

Zibo. The people arc enraged. Wltat may wc not expect fiom the 
fury of the wounded boar ! 

Fies. {laughing.^ The blind, unwieldy monster, which at first rattles its 
heavy bones, threatening with gaping jaws to devour the high and low, 
the near and distant, at last— stumbles at a thread, Genoese ! No more ! 
the epoch of the masters of the sea is past. Genoa is sunk beneath the 
splendour of its name. Its state is such as Rome experienced, when, like 
a tennis-ball, she leapt into the racket of young Octavius. Genoa can be 
free no longer. Genoa must be fostered by a monarch. Genoa wants a 
sovereign. Therefore do homage to the mad-braincd Gianettmo — 

Zent. [ve/iemently.] Yes— alien the contending elements are reconciled, 
and when the noith pole meets the south— Come, friends I 

Fies. Stay, stay— upon what project are you brooding, Zibo ? 

Zibo. On nothing, or at the most a farce. 

Fies. \leadmgihtm to a statue^ Look at this figure. 

Zent. It is the Florentine Venus. Why point to her ? 

Fies. At least she pleases you. 

' Zibo. Undoubtedly, or we should be but poor Italians. But why tliis 
question now? 
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senate alike approve Fiesco. Hassan ! Hassan ! I must take advantage of 
this favoutublc Hoi ! Hassan ! Hassan ! I iniist augment their 

liatred — ^improve my influence. Hassan ! come liitlieT 1 horesou of 
hell, come hither 1 

Scene IX. — Piesco— Moor, entering hastily. 

Moor. My feet are quite on fire with running — what is the matter now ? 

Fies. Hear my commands! 

hlooR [sulwissively.'] "Where shall I run first? Where last? 

Fies. I will excuse thy running this time. Thou shall he dragged. 
Prepare thyself— I intend to publish thy attempted assassination, and 
deliver thee up in chains to the criminal tribunal. 

^looR. {tahni^ several steps backwardl\ Sir? That’s contrary to agree- 
ment. 

Fies. Se not alarmed. ’Tis but a farce. At this moment ’tis of the 
utmost consequence that Gianettino’s attempt against my life should be 
made public. Tnou shall be tried before the criminal tribunal. 

^looR. Must I confess it, or deny? 

Fies. Deny. They will put thee to the torture. Thou must hold out 
against the first degree — this, by-the-by, will serve to expiate thy real 
enme. At the second thou mayst confess. 

Moor [shaking hts head with a lojk of apprehension^ The devil may 
play me a trick — their worships will perhaps desire my company a little 
longer than I should wish, and to conclude the farce, I shall be broken on 
the wheel. 

Fies. Thou shalt escape unhurt, I give thee my honour as a nobleman. 
1 shall request to have thy punishment left to my own discretion, and then 
pardon thee, before the whole republic. 

Moor. Well — I agree to it. They will draw out my joints a little — ^but 
that will only make them the more flexible. 

Fies. Then scratch this arm with thy dagger, till the blood follows. 1 
will pretend that I have just now seized thee in the fact. ’Tis well 
— \JiaUooing viQlently\ — hlurderi Murder! Guard the passages! I^Iake 
fast the gates ! 

\He drags the Moor out by the throat, servants run across the 
stage hastily. 

Scene X, — Leonora and Rosa enter hastily, alarmed. 

Leon. Murder, thy cried — ^murder. The noise came this way. 

Rosa. Surely, 'twas but a common tumult, such as happens every day in 
Genoa. 

Leon. They cried murder ! — and I distinctly heard Fiesco's name. In 
lam j ou would deceive me — my heart discovers what is concealed from 
my eyes. Quick ! Hasten after them. See I Tell me where they carry 
him. 

R03\. Collect your spirits, hladam. Arabella is gone. 

^Lcon. Arabella uill catch his dynng look. The happy Arabella! 
AYrctch that I am, ’twas 1 that murdered him. If I could have engaged 
his heart, he would not have plunged into the world, nor rushed upon the 
daggers of * the envious. All — ^she comes — away — O Arabella, speak not 
to me ! \ 

\ Scene XI. — TTJry&rff/er— Araijelea. 

Ara. The bount is living and unhurt. I saw him gallop throuf^h the 
city. Xcver did he appear more handsome-. The steed that bore him 
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Gias. \insolently.'\ Peace, Duke ! In my veins also boils the blood of 
that Andreas before whom France has trembled. _ ^ 

An DR. Be silent, I command thee. When I speak, the _ sea itsdf ^is 
wont to pay attention. Thou hast insulted the majesty of justice in^ its 
very sanctuary.— Rebel ! Dost thou know what punishment that crime 
demands ? Now answer 1 

[Gianettino appears slrttckf ar^ fixes Ms eyes on the ground 
without speaking. 

Andr. Wretched Andreas ! In thy own heart thou hast bred the worm 
that gnaws thy merit 1 built up a fabric for Genoa which should mock the 
lapse of ages, and am myself the fir*t to cast a firebrand into it. Thank 
my grey head which wishes to be laid in the grave by a relation’s hand — 
thank my unjust love, that I do not on the scaffold pour out thy rebellious 
blood to satisfy the violated laws. \Exit, 

Scene XIV.— Gianettino— Lomellino, entering out of breath and 

frightened. 

[Gianettino, looking after the Duke, speechless with angerl] 

Lom. Wliat have I seen ! What have I heard ! Fly, prince ! Fly 
quickly ! All is lost — 

Gian, \wtth an inward ragei\ What was there to lose? 

Lom. C^noa, prince — I come from the market-place. The people were 
crowding round a Moor, who was dragged along bound with cords. The 
Count of Lavagna, with above three hundred noble;, followed to the 
criminal court. The Moor had been employed to assassinate Fiesco, and 
in the attempt was seized. 

Gian, [stamping vioUntly on the groundi\ What, are all the devils of 
hell let loose at once ? 

Lom. Th^ questioned him most strictly concerning his employer. The 
Moor confessed nothing They tried the first degree of torture. He 
confessed nothing. They put him to the second. Then he spoke — he 
spoke. My gracious lord, how could you trust your honour to such a 
villain ? 

Gian, {fiercely."] Ask me no questions ! 

Lom. Hear the re^t ! Scarcely was the word Doria uttered — I would 
sooner have seen my name inscribed in the infernal raster than have 
heard yours thus mentioned — scarcely was it uttered, when Fiesco showed 
himself to the people. You know the man — ^with the voice of persuasion, 
he commands, and plays the usurer uith the hearts of the multitude. The 
whole assembly hung upon his looks, breathless with indignation. lie 
spoke little ; but bared his bleeding arm. The crowd contended for the 
falling drops as if for relics. The Moor was given up to his disposal — 
and Fiesco— a mortal blow for us ! — Fiesco pardoned him. Now the con- 
fined anger of the people burst forth in one tumultuous clamour. Each 
breath annihilated a Doria, and Fiesco was borne home amidst a thousand 
joyful acclamations. 

Gian, {with a ferocious laugh.] Let the flood of tumult swell up to my 
s'cry throat — The Emperor Charles ! — that sound alone shall strike them to 
earth, so that not a murmur shall be heard in Genoa. 

Lom. Bohemia ts far from hence : if the Emperor hasten, he may 
perhaps he present at your funeral. 

Gian, [drawing forth a letter with a great seal.] *Tis fortunate, that he is 
here already. Art thou surprised at this ? And didst thou think me mad 
enough to brave the fury of enraged republicans, had I not known they 
were betrayed and sold? 
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1,0X1. Stop, prince — there is an error itt our calculation — Fiesco does 

not attend the senate. ' . 

Gian. Mookhig daek.^ Genoa wiU easily supply one more assassm— 1 11 
see to that. [Exwttt different ways. 

Scene XV.-^An Anti-chamler in Fiesco’s Pedaee. 

Fiesco, with papers before Mm — and hlooR. 

Pies. Four galleys have entered the harbour, dost thou say ? 
hlooR. Yes, they’re at anchor in the port. 

FlES. That’s well. Whence are these expresses? 
hloOR. From Rome, Placentia, and France. 

Fies {opens the letters, and nms over them.'l Welcome! welcome news ! 
lln high spints.} Let the messengers be treated in a princely manner. 
Moor. Hem ! ^ . {Going, 

Fies. Stop, stop, here’s work for thee in plenty. 

^loOK. Command me. I am ready to act the setter or the blood- 
hound. 

Fies, I only want at present the voice of the decoy-bird. To-morrow 
early, two thousand men will enter the city in disguise, to engage in my 
service. Distribute thy assistants at the gates, and let them keep a watch- 
ful eye upon the strangers that arrive. Some will be dressed like pilgrims on 
tbeir joumey^others like mendicant fnars, or Savoyards, or actors ; some 
as pedlars and musicians — ^most as disbanded soldiers come to seek a 
livelihood in Genoa. Let every one be asked where he takes up his lodg- 
ing. If he answer, at the Golden Snake, let him bs treated as a friend, and 
shown my habitation. Fellow, I rely upon thy prudence. 

hlooR. Sir, you may rely on that, as much as on my knavery. If a 
single head escape me, pluck out my eyes, and shoot at sparrows with 
them, ^ ^ {Going. 

Fies. Stop — I’ve another piece of business for thee. The arrival of the 
galleys will excite suspicion in the city. If any one inquire of thee about 
them, say luou hast heard it whispered that thy master intends to cruize 
against the Turks. Dost thou understand me? 

Moor. Yes, yes, the basket has a specious cover ; what is within heaven 
knou-s. _ ^ {Going. 

Fies. Stop once more — Ginnettino has new reasons to hate me, and lay 
snares against my life. Go — see among the fellows of thy trade, if thou 
canst not find out some i lot on foot against me. Vbit the brothels — Doria 
often fiequents them. The secrets of the cabinet are sometimes lodged 
within the folds of the petticoat. Promise these ladies golden customers. 
Promise them thy master — let nothing be too sacred to be used in fathom- 
ing this miry pool till thou canst find the bottom. 

Moor. Ha ! luckily I am acquainted with one Diana Buononi, whom I 
have served above a year as procurer. The other day I saw the Signor 
Lomcllino coming out of her house. 

Fies. That suits my purpose well. This very Lomellino is the key to all 
Doria’s projects. To-morrow thou shall go thither. Perhaps he is to- 
night the Endymion of this chaste Diana. 

Moor. One more question, my lord. Suppose the people ask me — 
and that they will, I'll pawn my soul upon it — suppose they ask, “What 
docs Ficico think of Genoa?" Would you still wear the mask ? — or, how 
shall I answer them ? 

Fies, Answer ? — Hum ! — The fruit is ripe. The pains of labour an- 
nounce the approaching birth. Answer that Genoa lies upon the blo(^'. 
and that thy master’s name is— John Louis Fiesco. 
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your wife. A refusal, Sir— that s all. 

Scene XVL— Finsco, solus. 

I pilv thee. Calcagno. Didst thou think I should upon so delicate a 
point hive hein thus careless, had I not relied Oi. njy wife s virliie, and my 
own superior merits? I approve this new; iclationship. 1 Iiou ^ 

soldier." This shall unite thy arm wnth mine, to llic destruction of D ■rta. 
[Wamn^uP aud down.] Now, Doria, let us come to the contest ! a the 
machines are ready for the grand atlempt-lhc instrumer.ts are limed -or 
the tremendous concert *, nought is u-anting hut to throw ofi the iii.nsl:, 
and show Fiesco to the patriots of Genoa. [.Sewtf fi-rso/ts an hta}d ap- 
proachins.'i Ha I visitors 1 Who can be coming to disiiirb me? 


Scene XVIL— Fiesco, Verkina, Romano ivith a pictHn\ Sacco, 
Bourgognino, Calcagno. 


Fies. [receiving them loith great Welcome, my worthy 

friends! What important business brings you all hither? Are \ou loo 
come, my dear brother, Verrina? I should almost have forgotten you, had 
you not more frequently been present to my thoughts than to ray sight. I 
think I have not seen you since ray last entertainment. 

Ver, Do not count the hours, Fiesco J heavy bnrthcns have in that* 
interval weighed down my aged head. But enough of this— 

Fies. Not enougli to satisfy the anxiety of friendship. You must inform 
me further when we are alone. [Addressing Bourgognino] Welcome, 
brave youth 1 Our acquaintance is yet green ; but my affection for thee is 
already ripe. Has your esteem for me improved ? 

Bour. ’Tis on the increase. 

Fies. Verrina, it is repotted that this brave young man is to be your son- 
in-law. Receive my warmest approbation of your choice. I have con- 
versed with him but once ; and yet I should be pioud to call him my 
relation. 


Ver. That opinion might, on my daughter’s account, make me vain. 

Fies. [fa the others^ Sacco, Calcagno. all unfrequent visitors— 1 should 
fear your absence were a pioof that I had been deficient in politeness. And 
here I greet a fifth guest, unknown to me indeed, but sufficiently recom- 
mended by this worthy circle. 

Rom. He, my lord, is hut a painter, named Romano, who lives on what 
he steals from Nature. His pencil is his only coat-of-arms. And he now 
comes hither to catch some features for a head of Brutus. 

Tv ^ ^ mistress whom you 

“ the right hand of Nature. The latter gave us being, W 

Tcm Q T ^ S of your labour ? 

KOM. Scenes from the heroic ages of antiquity. At Florence is nw 

tee St V Cleopatra; L Aj.ax fmious, at Rome^, 

Vatican, the heroes of past times rise again to light 

Fies, And what just now emploj's your pencil? ^ ^ 

I.y thrown away my pmcil. The animalion of 
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FiES. [in a lively manner^ It coaid not come more oppoitanely. 1 
feel lo-diy a more then usual cheerfulness— a sentiment of tranquil pleasure 
pervades my being, and fits it to receive the impression of Nature’s beauties. 
Let us view your picture — I shall feast upon the sight. Come, friends, we 
will devote ourselves entirely to the artist. Place jour picture. 

Ver- [apart to the others^ Now, Genoese, observe ! 

Rom. \pladng ike picture^ The light must fall upon it thus— draw up 
that curtain— let fall the other — ^right — [standing on one side\. It is the 
story of Virginia and Appius Claudius. 

[A lon^ pause — all contemplate the picture. 
Ver. [mrVA enthusiasm^ Strike, aged father! Dost thou tremble, 
tyrant ? How pale you stand there, senseless Romans ! Follow him, 
senseless Romans ! 'ITie sword yet glitters- Follow me^ senseless Genoese ! 
Down with Doria ! Down with him ! [Striking at the picture. 

FiES. [to the painter^ smiling^ Do you require more applause? Your 
art transforms this old man into a beardless dreamer, 

Ver. [exhausted.\ Where am I ! What is become of me ! They 
vanished away like bubbles. Tnou here, Fiesco ! and the tyrant living 1 
FlES. My friend, amidst this admiration j'ou have overlooked the parts 
most truly beauteous. Does this Roman’s head thus strike you? Look 
there ! Observe this damsel — what soft expression ! What a feminine 
delicacy ! How sweetly touched are those pale lips ! How exquisite that 
dying look ! Inimitable ! Divine Romano ! And that white dazzling 
breast, that heaves with the last pulse of life. Draw more such beauties, 
Romano, and I null give up Nature to worship thy creative fancy. 

Bour. Is it thus, Vemna, your hopes are answered ? 

Ver. Take courage, son ! 'Hie Almighty has rejected the arm of Fiesco. 
We will be his instruments. 

FiES. [to Romano.] Well *tis your last work, Romano— your powers 
are exhausted— throw away the penciL Yet, whilst I am admiring the 
artist, I forget to devour the work. I could stand gazing on it, and disre* 
gard an earthquake. Take away your picture — the w'ealth of Genoa would 
be too little to pay for this Virginia — take it away. 

Rom. Honour suffidently rewards the artist — I present it to you. 

[Offers to go away. 

Fies. Staj', Romano ! [ffe walks majestically up and dawn the room, 
seeming to reflect on something of importance — sometimes he casts a guick and 
penetrating glance at the others — at last he takes RoMANO hy the haml^ and 
leads him to the picture.'] Come hither, painter — [with dignified pride.] 
So self-contented standest thou there, because thou animatest the dead 
canvas with unreal life, and, at no hazard, canst immortalize heroic actions? 
Thy boast is nothing but the glow of fiction, the idle play of fan^ ; it 
wants a heart, a spring of daring action. Thou overthrowest tyrants on thy 
tablet, and art thj*self a miserable slave. Thou freest nations with Ihy 
penal, but thine own chains thou canst not break asunder. [/« a loud and 
commanding tone.] Go ! Thy w'ork is trifling. Let appearance give way to 
action 1 [with haughtiness overturning the pictured] I have done, what 
thou — ^hast only painted. 

[All struck with astonishment — Romano carries away the 
picture, in confusion. 

Scene XVIII. — The former, except Ro^tANO. 

Fies. [aft^ a pause.] Did you suppose the lion slept, because he ceased 
to roar ? Did your vain thoughts persuade j’ou, that none but you could 
feel the chains of Genoa ?— that none but you durst break them ? Before 
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you knew tkcir weight, Fiesco had already broken them. [He opens a 
saytoirt^ takes out a parcel efletierSf and thmifS them on the table,] Tliese 
bring soldiers from Parraa~these, French moncy—lhese, four galleys 
fiom the Pope : what now is wanting to hurl the tyrant from his throne? 
Tdl me, what think you wanting? [ii?? stand silent with astonishment 
— Filsco steps fonvard, with a look of conscious dip^nity,] Republicans, 
you waste your time in curses, when you should overturn the tyrant, 

[All hut Verrina threno themselves at Fiesco’s feet. 

Ver. Ficsco~nty spirit bends to thine—but my knee cannot. Thy soul 
is great— but— -Rise, Oenoese 1 [ They rise, 

Fies. All Genoa wm indignant at the effeminate Fiesco ; all Genoa 
cursed the profligate Fiesco. Genoese, Genoese, my amours have blinded 
lire cunning despot. My svild excesses !ier\’cd to guard my plans from the 
danger of an imprudent confidence. Concealed beneath the cloak of 
luxuiy, the infant plot grew up. Enough— Fm known sufficiently to Genoa, 
in being known to you. I have attained my utmost wish, 

Dour, [thrcni'w^ himself indignantly into a chair,] Am I, then, 
nothing? 

Firs. But let us turn from thought to action, All the engines are pre- 
pared— I can .storm the city by sea and land— Rome, France, and Parma 
cover me— the nobles are disaffected— the hc.irts of the populace are 
mine— I Jiavc lulled to sleep the tyrants— the state is ripe for revolution, 
^Vc arc no longer in the hands of Fortune. Nothing is wanting.— But 
Verrina is lost in thought— 

BouR. Patience !— I have a word to say which will more qulcky rouse 
him than the trumpet of the last day— to Verrina, calls out to him 
emphatically] Father 1 awake ! ITiy Bertha will despair. 

Ver. Who spoke tliose words !— Genoese, to amis ! 

Fies. Think on the means of forwarding our plan. Night has advanced 
upon our discourse ; Genoa is wrapt in sleep : the tyrant, svearied by the 
sins of the day, sinks down to rest. Watch for the tyrant 1 For your 
country ! 

Bouu, Let us, before we part, consecrate our heroic union by an embrace 1 
[They fom a circle., with joined arms,] Here unite five of the bravc't Iiearts 
in Genoa, to decide their country’s fate. [All embrace eai;erly.] When 
the universe shall fall asunder, and the eternal sentence shall cut iu twain 
the bonds of consanguinity and Jove— then may this fivefold l).and of 
heroes remain entire ! f ? hey separate. 

Ver, When shall we next assemble? 

Fies. At noon, to-morrow, I’ll hear your sentiments. 

Ver, Well— at noon to-morrow. Good night, Fiesco ! Come, Bour- 
gognino, you will hear something wonderful. 

[Exeunt Verrina and BoOrgognino. 

Fins, [to the others.] Depart by the back gates, that Dona’s spies may 
not suspect us. [Exeunt Sacco and Calcagno. 

Scene XIX,— Fiesco, solus. 

[JFalkin^np and down, in meditation,] What a tumult is in my breast! 
What a concourse of dark, uncertain images 1 Like guilty wretches ste.il- 
ing out in secret to do some horrid deed, with trembling steps, and blushing 
faces bent towards the ground, tliese flattering phantoms glide athnurt my 
soul. Stay— st-iy— let me examine you more closely— A viriuotus thought 
strengthens the heart of man, and boldly meets the day — Ha ! I know you, 
robed in the livery of Satan— Avaunt 1— [a pause— he eontinues with energy 
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Piesco the patriot ?— the Duke Ficsco ?— Peace I On this steep precipice 
the boundaries of virtue terminate : heaven and hell are separated. Here 
have heroes stumbled, here have they fallen, and left behind a name loaded 
with curses ; here, too, have heroes paused, here checked their course, 
and risen to immortality. \^Morc vehemmlly?^ To know the hearts of Genoa 
mine ! To govern with a masters hand this formidable state I — O artifice 
of sin, that marks each devil with an angePs face ! Fatal ambition 1 
Everlasting tempter ! Won by thy charms, angels abandoned heaven, and 
Death sprung from thy embraces. \Shuddering?^ Thy syren voice draws 
angels from their celestial mansions; man thou ensnarest with beauty, 
riches, power. \Af ter a pause — in a firm ioneJ\ To gain a diadem is great 
— to reject it is divine. [ Resolutely^ Perish the tyrant ! Let Genoa be 
free— and I \inuch affected] will be its happiest citizen, 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — Midnight. A dreary Wilderness- 

Verrina and Bourgogniko entering. . 

Bour, \stands r/r'//.]— But whither are you leading me, father. The 
heavy grief that hung upon your mind when first you bade me follow you, 
still seems to labour in your panting breast. Break this dreadful silence ! 
Speak ! I will go no farther. 

Ver. This is the place. 

Bour. You could not choose a spot more awful. »Father, if the deed 
TOU purpose be like the place — father, my hair wiU stand upright with 
horror. 

VCR. Yet it Is bright and cheerful to the gloom that enwraps my soul. 
Follow me to yon churchyard, where Corruption preys on the mouldering 
carcases, and Death holds his abhorred feast-^where shrieks of tormented 
souls delight the listening devils, and sorrow sheds her fruitless tears into 
the never-filling urn. There, my son, where the condition of this world is 
changed, and God's indulgence ceases — there will I speak to thee in agony, 
and thou shall hear me with despair. 

Bour. Hear i what I I conjure you, father. 

Ver. Youth ! — I fear — Youth, thy blood is warm and rosy, thy flesh is 
soft and tender — such natures are alive to human kindness — this warmth 
of feeling melts my obdurate wisdom. If the frost of age, or sorrow's 
leaden pressure had checked the sprightly vigour of thy spirits — ^if black 
congealed blood had cloicd the avenues of thy heart against the approaches 
of humanity — then would thy mind be suited to the language of my grief, 
and thou wouldst look with admiration on my project. 

Bour. I will hear it, and embrace it as my own, 

^ VcR. Not so, my son — ^Vemna will not wound thy heart with it. O 
Scijjio, heavy burdens he on this breast — A thought more dark and horri- 
ble than night, too vast to be contained within the breast of man I hfark 
me — iny hand alone shall execute the deed j but my mind alone cannot 
support the weighty secret. If I were proud, Scipio, I might say, great- 
ness unshared i> torture. It wms a burden to the Deity himself, and he 
created angels to partake his counsels. Hear, Scipio 1 
Bour. My soul devours thy words. 

Ver. Hear ! But answer nothing— nothing, young man !— observe me— 
not a word— Ficsco must die— 

Bour. \struck ivith astonishment^] Die! Fiescot 
Ver. Die. I thank thee, God, the word is spoken— Ficsco must die. 
My son — die by my hand. Now go ! There arc deeds too high for human 
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Fies. Charming Countess, you expose your beauty to the rude breath 

of morning. . . 

Leon. I know not why I should preserve its small remains for gnet to 


feed on. 

FiES. Grief, my love ! I thought that to be free from cares of state was 

happiness. . 

Leon. It may be so — ^but my weak female heart, even amidst this 
happiness is breaking. I come. Sir, to trouble you with a trifling request, 
if you can spare a moment’s time to hear me. These seven months passed 
I have indulged the idle dream of being Countess of Lavagna It now has 
passed away, and left a painful weight upon my mind. Amid the pleasures 
of my innocent childhood, I must seek relief to my disordered spirits. 
Permit me, therefore, to return into the arms of my good mother — 

Fics. [mtisA struck Countess ! 

Leon, hly heart is a poor trembling thing, which you should pity. 
Even the least remembrance of my visionary j(^ might wound my sickly 
fancy. 1 therefore restore the last memorials of your kindness to their just 
owner. \She lays some tnnkeis on the table.'\ This too, that like a dagger 
struck my heart [presenting a leitet^ This too ! — [going to rush out of the 
door in tears']. And I will retain nothing, but the wound. 

Fies. [a»itated^ hastens after her, and detains ker^ For God’s sake, 
stay ! 

Leon, [falls into his arms, exhausted,] To be your wife was more than 
I deserved. But she who was your wife deserved at least respect. How 
will the wives and maidens of Genoa look down u^on me 1 Sec,” they 
will say, ** how fades the haughty female whose vanity aspired to Fiesco ! * 
— Cruel punishment of my pride \ I triumphed over my whole sex, when 
my Fieso led me to the altar — 

Fies. Madam ! 

Leon. ’Tis well — he changes colour — I revive. 

Fies. Wait only two days, Countess — then judge my conduct — 

' Leon. To be sacriflced. Let me not speak it in thy chaste presence, O 
thou Virgin Day ! To be sacrificed to a shameless ivanton ! Look on me, 
my husband ! — Ah, surely those eyes that make all Genoa tremble, must 
hide themselves before a weeping woman — 

Fies. [extremely corf used.] No more. Signora ! — No more — 

Leon, [xuith a melancholy look of reproach^ To rend the heart of a 
poor helpless female! Oh, it is worthy of that manly sex. Into these 
arms I threw myself, and on their strength reposed my feminine iveakness. 
To him, 1 trusted the heaven of my hopes. The generous man bestowed 
it on — 

Fies. [interrupting her, with vehemence.] No— my Leonora! 

Leon. My Leonora I — Heaven, I thank thee ! — ^Thesc were the sounds 
of love yet unalloyed. I ought to hate thee, faithless man 1 And yet I 
fondly grasp the shadow of iby tenderness. — Hale ! said I?— hate Fiesco? 
Oh, believe it not I Thy perfidy may bid me die, but cannot bid me 
hate tbee — 1 did not know my heart — 

[The Moor is heard approaching.] 

Fies. Leonora ! — Grant me one trifling favour — 

Leon. Everything, Fiesco— but indifference — 

Fies. Well, well, [significantly] Till Genoa be two days older, do 
not ask— do not condemn me. [Leads her politely to another apartment. 


Scene IV.— Fiesco — The Moor, entering hastily. 
Fies. Whence come )ou, thus out of breath? 
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Moor \with an air of conjideme.’] Ah, Fiesco ! We two will pull the 
state in pieces, and sweep away the laws as with a besom. You know not 
how many hearty fellows I have among the garrison— lads that I can i eckon 
on as surely as on a trip to hell. Now I*ve so laid my plans, that at each 
gate we have among the guard at least six of our creatures, who will be 
enough to overcome the others by persuasion, or by wine. If you wish to 
risk a blow to-night you'll find the sentinels all drenched with liquor. 

FiES. Peace, fellow ! Hitherto I have moved the vast machine 
myself. Shall I now beg assistance from so vile a slave as thee ? Give me 
thy hand — ^whate’er the Count remains indebted to thee, the Duke shall 
pay. 

Moor. And here, too, is a note from the Countess Imperiali. _ She 
beckoned to me from her -window, when I went up, received me graciously 
— asked me ironically if the Countess of Lavaca had not been lately 
troubled with the spleen. Does your Grace, said I, inquire but for one 
person ? 

Fies. {/laving read the note^ throws it aside^ Well — what answer made 
she ? 

Moor. She answered that she still lamented the fate of the poor widow 
— that she was willing to give her ^tisfaction, and meant to forbid your 
Grace’s attentions. 

Fies. {jiuith a sneeri\ Which, of themselves, may possibly be ended 
before the day of judgment. Is that all thy business, Hassan ? 

Moor [ironically.'] My lord, the affairs of the ladies are next to those of 
stale. 

Fies. Without a doubt, and these especially. But for what purpose are 
these papers ? 

Moor. To remave one plague by another — these powders the Signora 
gave me, to mix one every day tvith your wife’s chocolate. 

Fies. [startiugi] Gave thee ! 

Moor. Donna Julia, Countess Imperiali — 

Fies. [snatching them from him eagerlyi] If thou liest, rascal, I’ll hang 
thee up alive in irons at the weathercock of the Lorenzo tower, where the 
wind shall whirl thee nine times round with every blast — The powders ? 

Moor [impatiently ] I am to give your wife, mixed with her chocolate 
— so Donna Julia Impenali ordered me. 

Fies. [enraged.] Monster! monster! — this lovely creature! — is there 
room for so much hell within a female bosom? — ^And I forgot to thank 
thee, heavenly Providence, that hast frustrated it through such a devil. 
Wondrous are thy ways I [To the M00R.J Swear to me to obey, and keep 
this secret. 

Moor. Very well. That I can easily do — she paid me ready money. 
Fies. This note invites me to her. I’ll be with you. Madam, and bring 
you hither. Well, now haste thee, and call together the conspirators. 

Moor. Tliis order I anticipated, and therefore at my own risk appointed 
every one to come at ten o’clock precisely. 

Fies. I hear the sound of footsteps — they are here. Fellow, thy 
villany deserves a qallows of its own, on which no son of Adam was ever 
yet suspended. Wait in the anti-chambei, till I call for thee. 

Moor. The Moor has done his work — the Moor may go, [Exit. 

Scene V. — Fiesco, Verrina, Bourcogniko, Calcagno, Sacco. 
Fies. [meeting them.] The tempest is approaching; the clouds rush 
together. ^ Advance with caution. Let all the doors be locked. 

Ver. Eight chambers have I made fast behind me. Suspicion cannot 
come within a hundred steps of us. 
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Sacco. To-night ! And nought prepared. The day declines. ^ 

Fjes. Your doubts are reasonable, but read these papers g£v^ them 
Giancttino’s papers^ and walks up and down with a look of satisfaciton 
whilst they read them eagerly]. Now, farewell thou proud and haughty 
star of Genoa, that didst seem to fill the whole horizon \yith thy brightness. 
Xnewest thou not that the majestic sun himself must quit the heavens, and 
yield his sceptre to the radiant moon. Farewellj thou star, Doria 1 

Bour [ajler reading the papers,] This is horrible. 

Cal. Twelve victims at a blow ! 

Ver. To-morrow m the Senate-house ! 

Hour, Give me these papers, and I will ride with them through Genoa, 
holding them up to view. The very stones will rise in mutiny, and even 
the dogs will howl against the tyrant. 

All. Revenge ! revenge I revenge ! — ^This very night ! , , , 

Fies. Now you have reached the point. At sunset I will invite hither 
the principal malcontents. All those ihat stand upon^ the bloody list of 
Gianeltino. Besides, the Saiili, the Gentili, Vivaldi, Vesodimari, all 
mortal enemies of the house of Dona ; but whom the tyrant forgot to fear. 
They, doubtless, will embrace my plan with eagerness. 

Bour. I doubt it not. 

Fjes. Above all things, we must render ourselves masters of the sea. 
Galleys and seamen I have ready. The twenty vessels of the Dorias are 
dismantled, and may be easily surprised. Ihe entrance of the inner 
harbour must be blocked up, all hope of flight cut off. If we secure tins 
point, all Genoa is in our power. 

Ver. Doubtless. 

Fies. 'fhen we must seize the stronges*^ posts in the city, especially the 
gate of St. Thomas, which, leading to the harbour, connects our land and 
naval forces. Both the Donas must be surprised within their palaces, and 
killed. The bells must toll — the citizens be called upon to side with us, 
and vindicate the liberties of Genoa. If Fortune favour us, you shall hear 
the rest in the senate. 

Ver. The jilan is good. Now for the distribution of our parts. 

Fies. \significantlyi\ Genoese, you choose me, of your own accord, as 
chief of the conspiracy. Will you obey my further orders? 

Ver. As certainly os they shall be the best. 

Fies. Verrina, dost thou know the principle of all warlike enterprise? 
Instruct him, Genoese. It is subordination. If your will be not subjected 
to my own — observe me well— if I be not the head of the association, I 
am no more a member. 

Ver. a life of freedom is well worth some hours of slaveiy. We obey. 

Fjes. Then leave me now. Let one of you reconnoitre the city, and 
inform me of the strength or weakness of the several posts. Let another 
find out the watchword. A third must see the galleys are prepared. A 
fourtli conduct the two thousand soldiers into my palace-court. I mj'self 
will make all preparations here for the evening, and pass the interval per- 
haps in play. At nine precisely let all be at my palace to hear my final 
orders \rings the beU\. 

Ver. I lake the harbour. 

Bour. I the soldiers. 

Cal. Pll learn the watchword. 

Sacco. 1*11 reconnoitre Genoa. \Exeunt. 


Scene VL — ^Fiesco, Moor. 

Fies. [seated at desh^ and writing!] Did they not struggle against the 
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Gian. \hee^s his seat — sarcastically^ — For a mere woman, wrapt np in 
her nobiU^. This in confidence. No one is by to hear us. 

,JuL. lenra^d.) “In confidence!** — ^Impertinent! You presume upon 
the credit of your uncle. No one by to hear us ! “ 

Gian. Don’t be an^, my dear. I’m pleased to hear that Fiesco is 
still a coxcomb. Thata what I wished to know. Your servant. 

Scene JX.~-T/te former — Xa>^ielliko, enierisig. 

LOM. [to Julia, resyect/ally.} Pardon my boldness, gracious lady. 
{To Gianettjno-] Certain afiairs whidi cannot be delayed. 

[Gianettino tahes him aside. JuLlA sits dawn angrily at the 
pianoferte^ and plays an allegro. 

Gian, [to Lomellino] Is everything prepared for to-morrow ? 

Lom. Eveiythmg, prince — but the courier who was despatched this 
morning to Levanto, is not yet returned, nor is Spinola arrived. Should 
he be intercepted — I’m much alarmed — 

Gian. Fear nothing. You have that list at hand? 

Lom. [embarrassed.] My lord— the fist? — I do not know — I think ’tis 
left at home. 

Gian. Well — would that Spinola were but here. Fiesco will be found 
dead in his bed. I have taken measures for it. 

Lo^l. But it will cause a great confusion. 

Gian. In that lies our security. Common crimes but move the blood, 
and stir it to revenge : atrocious deeds freeze it ivith terror, and annihilate 
the faculties of roan. You know the fabled power of hledusa’s bead — 
they who but looked on it were turned' to stone. To animate this stone 
remiires no common effort. 

Lom. Have you informed the Countess of it? 

Gian. Peace ! We must treat more tenderly her attachment to Fiesco. 
When the fruit is gone, the flavour will be soon forgotten. Come — I 
expect this evening troops from hlilan, and must give orders at the gates for 
their reception. [7b Julia.] Wdl, sifter, has the music charmed away 
your anger ? 

JUL. Go ! You’re a rude, unmannered creature. 

[Gianettjno going, meets Fiesco. 


Scene X.— Fiesco enters, 

Gian, [stepping hach^ Ha ! 

Fies. [smth poltfeness.] Prince, you spare me a visit which I just now 
proposed to pay. 

Gian. And I too, Count, am pleased to meet you here. 

Fies. [approaching Julia respectfully,] Your charms. Signora, always 
surpass expectation. 

Juu Pshal that’s a doubtful compliment— But— I’m in dishabille — - 
Excuse me. Count. [Going. 

Fies. Stay, beauteous lady. An undress best becomes the female form. 
Permit me to unloose these tresses. 

JUL. You men are aluays apt to cause confusion. 

Fies. [yftth a smile to Gianettino.] In dress, as in the state, is it not 
so? [7a Julia] This ribbon too is awkwardly put on. Your Laura’s 
skill may strike the eye, but cannot reach the heart. Let me arrange it. 

[.S7ie sits dffion, he regitlatcs her dress, 

Gian, [aside to Lomellino.] Poor fellow ! 

Fies. [tn^ged about her dress.] Surely, Countess, this n ill 1 o a pattern 
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Zent. Horrible t Horrible! 

ZiBO. A carriage — it stops at the gate. 

Sens, at the gate, cut,] Who goes there ? 

Scene IV.— former— Four of the Asserato family, 

Asser. [entering.] A friend of Fiesco. 

ZiBO. They are the four Asserati. 

Zent. Good evening, friends ! 

Asser. We are going to the play. 

Zino. A good journey to you ! 

Asser. Don't you go with us? 

Zent. Walk on. We’ll only take the air awhile here. 

Asser. 'Twill soon begin. Come! [Goinr. 

Sen. Back! 

Asser. Wliat does this tend to ? 

Zent. [laughingi] To keep you from the palace. 

Asser. Here’s some mistake— 

ZiBO. That’s plain enough. [Music is heard in the right iid/ig. 

Asser. Do you hear the symphony ? The comedy is going to begin, 
Zent. I think it has begun, and we are here to act the fouls. 

ZiBO. I’m not too v/arm here — I’ll go home. 

Asser. Arms here ? 

ZiBO. Poll !— Mere playhouse articles. 

Zent. Shall we stand here waiting, like ghosts upon the banks of 
Acheron ? Come, let us to a tavern. [All six go tou/ard the gate. 

Sen, [ealling out loudly.] Back ! — Back 1 
Zent. 'Sdeath! We are caught. 

ZiRO. My sword shall open a passage— 

Asser'. Put it up^- The Count’s a man of honour. 

ZiDO. We are betrayed. The comedy was a bait to catch and we're 
entrapped. 

Asser. Heaven forbid 1 I tremble for the event. 

Scene V.— Verrina, Sacco, m/rf Nobles. 

Sens. Who goes there? 

Ver. Friends of the house. [Seven Nobles cuter xuith him, 

ZiBO, These are his confidants. Now all will be explained. 

Sacco [in conversation "tvith Verrina.] ’Tis as 1 told yon. Lascaro is 
on guard at the St. Thomas Gate, tiie best oificer of Doria, and blindly 
devoted to him. 

Ver. I’m glad of it. 

ZiBO [to Verrina.] Verrina, you come opportunely to clear up the 
iny'stery. 

Ver. How so ? What mean you ? 

Zent. We are invited to a comedy. 

Ver. Then we are going the same way. 

Zent. [impatiently.] Yes— the way of all flesh. You see the doors are 
guarded. Why guard the doors? 

ZiEO. Wiy tiiese sentinels ? 

Zent. We stand here like criminals beneath the gallotvs. 

Ver. The Count will come himself. 

Zent. ’Twere best that he made haste. My patience begins to fail. 

[All the Nobles iralk up and dor,m in the hchgTOund. 
Bour. [coming out of the palace^ to Verrina.] How goes it in the 
harbour? l 
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Ver. They’re all gol safe on bowd. 

Hour. The palace is full of soldiers. 

Ver. Tis almost nine. 

Hour. The Count is long in coming. ^ • . 

Ver. And yet too quick to gain his wishes. Bourgognino ! there is a 
tliought which freezes me. 

BouR. Father, be not too hasty. 

Ver. It is impossible to be too hasty, where delay is fatal. I must 
commit my second murder, to justify the first. 

Bour. But— when must Fiesco mil ? 

Ver. When Genoa is free. 

Sen. Who goes there? 

Scene VI.— 77/tf former— F iesco. 

Fies. [enieriug.^ A friend. IT/ie Nobles ^ow — t/ie Sentinels present 
their arms.] Welcome, my wortiiy guests I You must have been displeased 
at my long absence— 'Pardon me— [/« a lord) voice to Verrina] Ready ? 

Ver. [in the same manner.] As you would wish. 

Fies. Bourgoonino.] And you? 

Bour. Quite prepared. 

Fies. [to Sacco.] And you? 

Sacco. All’s right. 

Fies. And Calcagno? 

Bour. Is not yet arrived. 

Fies. [a/oini to the Sentinels.] Make fast the gates ! 

[He takes off hn hatj and steps fonuard with dignity toward 
the assembly. 

My friends— 1 have uitited you hither to a play— not as spectators, but 
to act in it a most important part Long enough have we borne the in* 
solence of Gianettino Doria, and the usurpation of Andreas.' My friends, 
would we deliver Genoa, no time is to be lost. For what purpose think 
you are those twenty galleys which b^et our harbour? For what purpose 
the alliances which the Dorias have of late concluded ? For what pur- 
pose the foreign force which they have drawn together, even in the heart 
of Genoa? Murmurs and execrations avail no longer. To save all we 
must hazard everything. A desperate disease requires a desperate remedy. 

Is there one base enough in this assembly, to own an equal for his master? 
[Murmurs.] There is not one whose ancestors did not stand round the 
cradle of infant Genoa. What— by all that’s sacred ! What have these 
two citizens to boast of, that they should urge their daring flight so far 
above our heads? [Increasing murmurs^ Every one of you is loudly 
called upon to fight the cause of Genoa against its tyrants. No one can 
yield a hair’s-breadth of his rights, without betraying the soul of the whole 
state. [Interrupted by violent commotions, he proceeds I] You feel your 
wrongs, then everything is gmned. I have already paved your way to 
glor)’ — Genoese, will you follow? I am prepared to lead you. Those - 
signs of war which you just now beheld with horror, must awaken your 
heroism. Your anxious shuddering must warm into a glorious zeal, that 
you may unite your efforts with tins patriotic band to overthrow the tyrant. 
Success will crown the enterprise^ for all our preparations are well 
arranged. The touse is just, for Genoa suffers. The attempt will render 
us immortal, for it is vast and glorious. 

Zent. [vehemently aviated.] Enough— Genoa shall be free I Be this 
our shout of onset against hell itself. 

* ZiEO. And may he who is not roused by it, pant at the slavish oar, till 
the last tnimpet break his clisuns. 
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Fies. Spoken like men: now you deserve to know the danger that 
hung over yourselves and Genoa. {Gives them the papers of the Moor.] 
Lights, soldiers ! {The Nobles eroivd about the lights and read — Fiesco 
aside to Verrina.] Friend, it went as I could wish. 

Ver, Be not too certain. Upon the left I saw countenances that grew 
,pale, and knees that tottered. 

Zent. {enraged,'\ Twelve senators ! — Infernal villany ! Seize each a 
sword. {AH, except two, eagerly take up the weapons that lie in readiness, 

ZiBO, Thy name too, Bourgognino, is written there. 

Bour. Ay, and if Heaven p^mitj it shall be written to-day upon the 
throat of Gianettino. 

Zent. Two swords remain — 

ZiBO. Ah 1 What sayst thou ? 

Zent. Two amongst us have not taken swords. 

Asser. My brothers cannot bear the sight of blood— pray spare them. 

^ Zent. \yeheniently.'\ What I Not a tyrant’s blood 1 Tear them to 
pieces — Cowards I Let the bastards be driven from the republic, 

{Some of the assembly attack the two AsseRATI. 

Fies. {restraining themi[ Cease! Shall Genoa owe its liberty to slaves? 
Shall our pure gold be debased by this alloy? {he disenga^s them}. 
Gentlemen, you must be content to take up your abode within my palace 
until our business be decided. {To the Sentinels.] These are your 
prisoners ; you anstver for their safety. Guard them with loaded arms. 

{They are led off— a knocking heard at the gate. 

Sen. Who is without ? 

Cal. {without, eagerly.} Open the gate ! A friend— for God’s sake 
open! 

Bour. It is Calcagno— Heavens 1 What can this mean 1 

Fies. Open the gate, soldiers. 

Scene VIL— 77/e y&mer— C alcagno, out of breath. 

Cal. All’s lost ! All’s lost ! Fly every one that can ! 

Bour. What’s lost? Have they flesh of brass, and are our swords made 
of rushes ? 

Fies. Consider, Calcagno— an error now is fatal. 

Cal. We are betrayed— your Moor, Lavagna, is the rascal. I come 
from the Senate-house. He had an audience of Ae Duke. 

Ver. {with a resolute tone to the Sentinels.] Soldiers, let me rush 
upon your halberds. I will not perish by the hangman’s hands. 

[77/^ assembly show marks of confusion. 

Fies. {firtuly.} What are you about? ’Sdeath, Calcagno !— Friends, ’tis 
a false alarm. {To Calcagno.] Woman that thou art, to tell these boys 
this tale. Thou, too, Verrina— and thou, Bourgognino ! Whither wouldst 
thou go ? _ • 

Bour. Home— to kill my Bertha— and then return to fall with thee. 

Fies. {bursting into a lottd laugh.} Stay I stay I is this the valour that 
must punish tyrants? Well didst thou play thy part, Calcagno. Did you 
not perceive that this alarm was my contrivance? Speak, Calcagno — was 
it not my order that you should put these Romans to this trial ? 

Ver. Well, if you can laugh, I’ll believe you— or you must be more than 
mortal. 

Ties. Shame on you, men, to fail in such a boyish trial 1 Resume your 
arms — you must fight most bravely to atone fot this disgrace. [/« a low 
row /o Calcagno.] Were you there yourself ? 

Cal. I made my way among the guards, to hear, as was my business* 
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the watchword from the Duhe. As I was returning the Moor ^vas 


FiM. [fl/tfKrf.] So the old man is gone to bed— we’ll drum him out of 
his feathers. {Lno.'\ Did he talk long with the Duke ? 

Cai.. [/(W.] My sudden fright, and your impending danger, drove me 


away in haste. 

FlES. [a/fftid] See, how our countrymen still tremble ! 

Cal. [a/auL] You should have carried on the jest. [Ltntf.J For God's 
sake, friend, what will this artifice avail us? 

FiES. 'Twill gain us time, and dissipate the first panic. [Aloud.] Ho I 
bring wine here! [Zoro.] Did the Duke turn pale? [A/oud.] Well, 
brothers, let us drink success to this night’s entertainment ! [L<nu.] Did 
the Duke turn pale ? 

Cal. The Moor’s first word must have been conspiracy; for the old man 
stepped back as pale as ashes. 

FiES. [confused] Hum ! the devil is an artful counsellor: the Moor was 
cunning, he betrayed nothing till the knife was at their throat. Now he's 
indeed their saviour. [IVine ts brought^ he drinks to the assembly] — Com- 
rades, success ! [A knocking is heard. 

Sen. Who is without? 

A Voice. A guard of the Duke’s. [The Nobles disperse about the court, 

FiES. [stepping /oncfard.] No, my friends. Be not alarmed — I am here 
— quick, remove these arms. Be men, I intreat you ; this visit makes ,me 
hope that Andreas still doubts our plot. Retire into the palace : recall 
your spirits. Soldiers, throw open the gate ! 

[They retire, the g^e is opened. 


Scene Vlll.— Fiesco [or if coming from the Palace]. Three GerIiIAN 
Soldiers bringing The Moor, bound. 

Fies. Who called for me? 

Ger. Bring us to the Count. 

Fies. The Count is here, who wants me? 

Ger. [presenting his anns^ Greeting from the Duke— he delivers up to 
}our Grace this Moor in chains, who bath basely slandered you: the rest 
this note will tell. 

Fies. [takes it -un/h an air of indifference.] Have I not threatened thee 
already with the galleys? [7o the German.] Very well, my friend, my 
respects to the Duke. 

Moor, [hallooing after them.] Mine too— and tell him, the Duke, I 
mean, had he not made an ass Ms messenger, he would have learnt that 
two thousand soldiers are concealed within these palace walls. 

[Exeunt Germans, the Nobles return. 

Scene IX,— Fiesco, the Conspirators, Moor [looking at them 

unconcerned]. 

The Cons, [shuddering at the sight of the Moor.] Ha ! what means 
this? 

Fies. [after reading the nolCy with suppressed anger.] Genoese, the 
danger is past — but the conspiracy is likewise ended. 

Ver, What ! [astonished.] Are the Dorias dead? 

YiTis. [violently agitated.] By heavens! I was prepared to encounter 
the whole force of the republic^ but not this blow. This old nerveless man, 
with his pen, annihilates three thousand soldiers, [ffis hands sink down,] 
Dona overcomes Fiesco ! 
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Ara. Fear nothing: we are too timid to abandon you. .. , 

Leon. Where'er I turn my eyes, strange shapes appear hollow ana 

distracted countenances. On whomsoever I call tremble like cnmi- 
nals, and withdraw from sight, into the th^^sst gloom, a fit retreat for 
guilty consciences. Whate’er they a**»«er fdls from the trembhng.tongue m 
doubtful ucccntSi Oh* Ficsco i what horrid business dost ihou meditate I 
Ye heavenly powers ! wait'h over my Fiesco I 
Rosa. Oh, heavens ! what noise fe that without ? 

Ara. It is the soldier who stands there as sentinel. 

\Thc Sentinel loiihout calh “ fF/w goes thsfs ? 
Leon. Some one approaches. Quick I behind the curtain. 

\They conceal themselves. 


Scene XII.—Julia ffwrf Fiesco, in cotwersaiion. 

JUL. Cease, Count! Your passion no longer meets with an indifferent 
ear, but fires the raging blood. Where am I? Nought but seducing night 
is here. Whither has your artful conversation led me? 

Fies. To this spot, where timid love grows bold, and where emotions 
mingle unrestrained. 

JUL. Hold, Fiesco 1 for Heaven’s sake say no more ! Tis the thick veil 
of night alone, which hides the glowing crimson of my cheeks, else wouldst 
thou pity me. 

Fies. Rather, Julia, thy blushes would inflame my feelings, and urge 
them to their utmost height. [Rtsses her hand eagerly. 

JuL. Thy countenance is glowing as thy words. Ah ! and my own, too, 
bums with guilty fire. Hence, 1 intreat thee, let us seek the light. The 
tempting darkness might lead astray the senses, and in the absence of the 
modest day, might stir them to rehelUon. Haste, I conjure thee, leave this 
solitude ! 

Fies. \mQre pressing^ Why so alarmed, my love? you know your empire 
over me. 

JUL, O man, eternal paradox 1 then are you truly conquerois, when you 
bow as captives before our self-conceit. Shall I confess, Fiesco? It was 
my vice alone that could protect my virtue ; it was my pride that saved my 
honour. Thus far my principles prevailed ; your arts were foiled until you 
roused my blood — then vanished principle. 

'Fies. \yoUh levity^ And what loss was that? 

JUL. \7uifh emofion.'l What loss 1 no less thanall, if I yield up my honour 
a slave to thy caprice. 

Fies. And yet, my Julia, where couldst thou bestow more worthily this 
treasure, than on my endless passion? 

JUL. Most worthily! most unprofitably — How long, Fiesco, will this 
endless passion last ? Bat I’ve advanced too far to hesitate. In my charms 
I trusted to captivate thee. To preserve thy love, 1 fear they’ll prove too 
weak. Alas 1 what am I saying 1 [Hides her face 7 idlh her hands. 

Fies. You have urged two groundless charges, at once accusing your 
charms, and my fidelity. Whidr is the greatest crime? 

JUL. [tmderly^ Deceit is base. Fiesco needs it not to gain his Julia. 
[After a pausCf ciujgetically.'] Hear, Fiesco ! one word more. When we 
know our virtue is in safely, we are heroines ; in its defence, no more than 
children ; [wildly] furies when we avenge it. Hear me I Shouldst thou 
strike me to the heart W'lth coldness — 

Fies. [assuming an^ angry tone.] Coldness, coldness 1 Heavens I what 
does the insatiable vanity of woman look for, if she even doubt the man that 
prostrate in the dust adores her? — ^Ha 1 my spirit is awakened : my eyes at 
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Scene XIV.— Leonora and Fiesco. 

LcoN. [approaching with anxiciy^ Fiesco? Fiesco^ understand but 
half your meaning; yet I begin to tremble. . , , . e 

Fies. [significantly:^ Leonom! I mce saw you yield the place of 
honour to another female. I saw j-oUf in the presence of the ntAles, receive 
the second compliment. Leonora, that sight tormented me. I resolved it 
ne’er should be again— nor ever shall it be. Do you hear the warlike 
noise which echoes through my palace? \Vhat you suspect, is true. 
Retire to rest, a Countess— to-morrow I will hail you Duchess of Genoa. 

Leon, [clasping her hands together^ and throwing herself into a chair."] 
0 God I My very fears ! I am undone ! 

Fies. [senously, and xmth dignity.] Let me speak out, my love. Ttvo 
of my ancestors wore the triple crown. The blood of the Fiescos flows 
not pure, unless beneath the purple. Shall your husband only reflect a ' 
borrowed splendour 1 [In a more lively manner.] What ! shall he owe 
his rank to capricious chance alone, which, from the monuments of 
mouldering greatness, has patched up this Fiesco ? No, Leonora, I am too 
proud to accept from others what my own merits may lay claim to. This 
night, the hereditary titles of my ancestors shall return to deck their tombs 
— ^Lavagna’s Counts exist no longer — a race of princes shall begin. 

Leon, [mo nmfullyt and giving way to ima^nation.] I see my husband 
fall, ttansfixed by deadly wounds — [f» a hollow voice]. I see them bear 
towards me, my husband’s mangled corpse— The first— the 
only ball has struck Fiesco — 

Fies. [tenderly seizing her hand,] Be calm, my love — no ball will 
strike me — 

Leon [looking steadfastly at him.] Does Fiesco so confidently challenge 
Heaven ! If in the scope of countless possibilities, one lot alone were 
adverse to thee, that lot might happen, and 1 should lose my husband I 
Think that thou venturest Heaven, Mesco ; and though a million chances 
were against thy loss, wouldst thou yet tempt the Almighty, by risking 
on a die thy hopes of everlasting happiness? No, my husrand— when thy 
whole being is at stake, each throw is blasphemy. 

Fies. Be not alarmed. Fortune is more my friend, 

Leon. Tiiinkest thou so, Fiesco? Behold the eager circle intent rmon 
the agitating play, which they call pastime. Observe this sly deceiver, For- 
tune, how she allures her votary with gradual favours, till heated with 
success he turns to rashness, and ventures all upon a single stake. Then, 
in the important moment, she forsakes him, a prey to ivretchedness. 
Husband, thou goest not to show thyself to Genoa, and be adored- ’tis 
no light tosk to rouse the slumbering multitude, and turn them loose, like 
the unbridled steed, before unconscious of his hoofs. Trust not these 
rebels. The wise among them, even while they instigate thy valour, fear 
it; the vulgar worship thee, with senseless but unsteady adoration. 
Where’er I look, Fiesco is undone. 

Fies [pacing the roonit in peat emotion.] To be irresolute, is the most 
certain danger. He that aspires to greatness, must be daring. 

Leon. Greatness, Fiesco I Alas ! thy towering spirit ill accords with 
the fond wishes of my heart. Should fortune favour thy attempt— shouldst 
thou obtain dorninioii— alas ! I then shall be but the more wretched. 
Condemned to misery if thou fail — ^if thou succeed, to misery still greater. 
Here is no choice but evil. Unless he gain the ducal power, Fiesco 
perishes— if I embrace the Duke^ I lose my husband. 

Fies. 1 understand you not. 

Leon. AIi ! ray Ficseo, in the stormy atmosphere that surrounds a 
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BOUR. leries cut.} The Countess feints 1 

[Leonora i» a sw&on — all nm to support her, 

Fies. \ktteeliftg before httf iua tone cf despair^ Leonora! Save her J 
For Heaven’s sake, save her! [Rosa and Arabella rtm to her ass/stauee.} 
She lives — she lives — {jumps up resolutely,} Now let us seek Doria ! 

[Conspirators rush out. 

ACT V. 

Scene 1.— After tniduight. The great Street of Genoa. A fern lamps^ 
almost extingtiisked. In the b^kgrottud is seen the gate of St. Thomas^ 
vfhich is shut. Men pass over the stage with lanterns. The patrol go 
their round. Afterwards^ everything is quiet^ except the waves of the 
seOj which are heard at a distance^ rather tempestuous, 

Fiesco {entering armed^ and stopping hf ore the Doria Palace} 

ai/a/ Andreas. 

Fies. The old man has kept his word. The lights are all extinguished 
in the palace— the guards dismissed— Fll ring. {Rings at the gate,} Ho I 
Halloo ! Anake, Doria 1 Thou art betrayed. Awake 1 Halloo ! Halloo ! 

Andr. {appearing on the balcony.} Who rings there? 

Fies. {in a feigned voice.} Ask not, but follow ine ! Duke, thy star has 
set ; Genoa is in aims against thee. The executioners are near, and canst 
thou sleep, Andreas ? 

Andr. {with dignity,} I remember when the sra contended with my 
gallant vessel— when her keel cracked, and the wind split her topmast. 
Andreas then slept soundly. Who sends these executioners ? 

Fies. A man more dreadful than the raging sea, of whom thou speakest 
—John Louis Fiesco, 

Andr, {laughsi} You jest, my friend. Come in the daytime to play 
your tricks. Midnight suits them badly. 

Fies. Do you mock your preswver? 

Andr. I thank him, and retire to rest. Fiesco, wearied with his rioting, 
sleeps regardless of Doria. 

Fics. Wretched old man ! Trust not the artful serpent. Its back is 
decked with beauteous colours ; but when you would approach to view it, 
you are suddenly entwined within its deadly folds. You laughed at the 
perfidious Moor, Do not despise the counsel of a friend. A horse stands 
ready saddled for you — fly, while you have time. 

Andr. Fiesco has a noble mind. I never injured him, and he will 
never betray me. 

Fies. Fiesco has a noble mind, yet he betr^s thee. 

Andr There is a guard, which would dely Fiesco’s power, unless he 
led against them lemons of spirits. 

Fies. {cotitemptuously.} That guard will quickly visit the regions of 
eternity. n / >» 

Andr. {in an elevated manner,] Vain babbler 1 Knowest thou not that 
Mdreas has seen his eightieth year, and that Genoa beneath his rule is 
happy. _ {Leaves the balcony, 

ties, ^ooks after him with astonishment.} Must I then destroy this man, 
before I have learnt how difficult it is to equal him? [/* svalks up and 
down s^etime in meatfation.} Hum ! — ’Tis past, Andreas. I have repaid 
the debt of greatness. Destruction, lake thy course ! 

[He hastens into a remote strat. Drums are heard on all sides, 
A hot engagement at the St. Thomas Gate. The gate is 
forced^ attd opens a prospect into the harbour, in which lie 
several ships with lights on board. 
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Bour. \struck Vfii/t asioKts/tment.1 By my sword, I know that voice. 
Ber. \Jalling ahoitt his wck.'\ Am I so well known, then? 

Bour. Bertha! 

\AIa 7 ^t-beIls sound in the suhurhs-^a Bourgognino 

and Bertha embnKe, and are lost in the crowd. 

Scene IX. — Fiesco and Zibo from different Attendants. 

Fies. [in great anger.l Who set fire to those houses ? 

Zibo. The citadel is taken. 

Fies. Who set those houses on fire ? 

Zibo \to the Attendants.] Despatch a guard to apprehend the villains. 

[Some Soldiers^. 

Fies. Will they make me an incendiary? Hasten with engines! 
[Attendants go.] But Gianettino is surely killed ? 

Zibo. So they say. 

Fies. [iuildly ] They say ! Who say ? Declare upon your honour, has 
he escaped? 

Zibo [doubtfully,] If I may trust my eyes against the assertion of a 
nobleman, Gianettino lives, 

Fies. [starting.] Zibo, your words distract me — 

Zibo. *Tis but eight minutes since 1 saw him in the crowd, dressed in 
his scarlet cloak, and yellow crest. 

Fies. [xoildly.] Heaven and hell! Zibo I Bourgognino shall answer 
for it with his head. Hasten, Zibo 1 make fast the barriers. Let all the 
vessels be locked together, to hinder his escape by sea. This diamond, 
Zibo — ^the richest in Genoa — this diamond shall reward the man who brings 
me tidings of Gianettino’s death. [Zibo hastens away,] Fly, Zibo 1 

Scene X.— Fiesco, Sacco. The Moor. Soldiers. 

Sacco. Wc found this Moor throwing a lighted matdi into the convent 
of the Jesuits. 

Fies. Thy treachery was overlooked when it concerned myself alone : 
the halter awaits the incendiary. Take him away, and hangjiim at the 
church* door. 

Moor. Plague on it — that’s an awkward piece of business — can’t one 
persuade you out of it? 

Fies. No. 

Moor. Send me for a trial to the alleys — 

Fies. [heehoniug to the ATTEUDAyT^.] To the gibbet. 

Moor [impudently.] Then I’ll turn Christian. 

Fies. The church refuses the dregs of infidelity. 
hlooR [z» an imiuuating manner,] At least send me drunk into 
elemity — 

Fies. Sober. 

Moor. Don’t hang me up, however, beside a Christian church, 

Fies. A man of honour keeps his word. I promised thee a gallows of 
Ihy own. 

Sacco. Let us not lose time with this blackguard, we’ve business of 
more consequence. 

Moor. Bui— stay — perhaps the rope may break— 

Fins, [to Sacco.] Let it be double. 

Moor. Well— if it must be so — the devil may make ready for my 
reception. [Soldiers lead him to execution. 

Scene XL —Fiesco — Leonora appearing at a distance in the 
scarlet cloak ^GlANETTlNO. 

Fies. [perceiving her, rushes forward, then stops.] Do I not know that 
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[Jifov affected,"] He has a wife to share his troubles. With whom can I 
share my splendour? 

\He weep bitterly^ and hides his face against the dead body* 
Compassion marked upon the countenances of all. 

Cal. She was a lady of most virtuous excellence. 

ZiBo. This event must be concealed from the people. 'Twould damp 
the ardour of our party, and elevate the enemy with hope. 

Fie3. {rises, collected and firm!] Now, hear me, Genoese ! Providence, 
if rightly I interpret its designs, has struck me with this wound, to tiy my 
heart for my approaching greatness. The blow was terrible. Since I have 
felt it, I fear neither torture nor pleasure. Come I Genoa, you say, 
awaits me. I will give to Genoa a prince more truly great than Europe 
ever saw. Away ! For this unhappy princess I will prepare a funeral so 
splendid, that life shall lose its charms and cold corruption shall glitter like 
a bride. Follow your Duke ! {Exeunt, with music and colours. 

ScEKE XIV.— Andreas, Lomellino. 

Andr. Yonder they go, with shouts of exultation. 

Lom. They are intoxicated with succe^. The gates ate deserted, and all 
are hastening toward the Senate-house. 

Andr. It was my nephew only that could check that unruly animal, the 
populace. My nephew is no more. Hear, Lomellino 1 

Lom. What, Duke, do you still cherish hopes? 

Andr. {earnestly.] Villain, thou mockst me wth the name of Duke, 
when all my hopes are past. 

Lom. My gracious lord, a rebellious nation lies in Fiesco’s scale ; but 
what in yours? 

Andr. [with dignity and animation.] Heaven. 

Lom. [shrugging up his shoulders.] The limes aie past, my lord, when 
armies fought under the guidance of celestial leaders. 

Andr. Wretch, that thou art 1 Wouldst thou bereave an aged head of 
its support, its God ! [/« an earnest and commanding tone,] Go ! Make it 
known through Genoa that Andreas Doria is still alive. Say that Andreas 
intreats the citizens, his children, not to drive him out, in his old age, to 
dwell with foreigners, who ne’er would pardon the exalted state to which he 
raised his county. Say this— and further say, Andreas begs but so much 
ground within his country as may contain his bones. ' 

Lom. I obey ; but I despair of success. [Going. 

Andb. Stay t Take with thee this snowy lock, and say, it was the last 
upon my head. 'Say that I tore it from me on that night when ungrateful 
Genoa tore itself from my heart. For fourscore years it hung upon my 
temples, and now has left my bald head chilled with the winter of age. The 
lock is brittle, but 'twill suffice to fasten the purple on that young usurper. 

{Exit. Lomellino hastens into another street. Shouts are 
heard, with trumpets and drums. 

Scene XV.— Verrina {coming from the harbour], Bertha, and 

Bourgognino. 

Ver. What mean those shouts? 

Bour. They proclaim Fiesco Duke. 

Ber. {timidly to feouRGOGNiNO.] Scipio! My father's looks are 
dreadful. 

Ver. Leave me alone, my children. 0 Genoa I Genoa ! 

Bour. The populace adores him, and with transports hailed him tlietf 
Duke. The nobles looked on with horror, but dared not oppose it. 
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Ver. My son, I have sold all my property and sent the gold on board 
Ihy vessel. Take thy wife with thee, and set sail immediately. Perhaps I 
soon shall follow ; perhaps— But no more. Hasten to Marseilles, and— 
Utnbracing them mournfully and with ettergy'l^may the Almighty guide 
you! iExii hasttly. 

Ber. For Heaven's sake, on what dreadful project does my father 
brood ? 

BouR. Didst thou understand thy father ? 

Ber. He bade us fly. Great God ! Fly on the day of marriage ! 

BoiJR. He spoke it, and we must obey. [Exeunt toward the harbour , 

Scene XVI.— Verrina and Fiesco [in the ducal habit] meeting: 

Fies. Welcome, Verrina ! I was anxious to meet thee. 

Ver. I also sought Fiesco. .... 

Fies. Does Verrina perceive no alteration in his friend ? 

Ver. [with reserve.] I wish for none. 

Fies. But do you see non^? 

Ver. [without looking at him.] I should hope no 
Fies. I ask, do you perceive none ? 

Ver. [after a slight yanee^ None. 

Fies. See, then, how idle is the observation that power makes a tyrant. 
Since u c parted, I am become the Duke of Genoa, and yet Verrina [pressing 
him to his bosom] finds my embrace still glowing as before. 

Ver. I grieve that I must return it coldly. The sight of majesty falls 
like a keen-edged weapon,' cutting off all affection, between the Duke and 
me. To John Louis Fiesco belonged the territory of my heart. Now he 
has conquered Genoa, 1 resume that poor possession. 

Fies. [xtnth asionishment,] Forbid it, Ileaven ! That price is too enor- 
mous even for a dukedom. 

Ver. [muttering.] Hum ! The worth of liberty is surely little known, 
when the whole state is thus easily yielded up to an usurper ! 

Fies. [bites his lips.] Verrina, say this to no one but to Fiesco. 

Ver. O wondrous ! Great indeed is that mind which can hear the 
voice of truth without being offended. Alas 1 The cunning gamester has 
failed in one single card. He calculated all the chances of envious opposi- 
tion, but overlooked one antagonist— the psatriot — [very significantly]. And 
yet perhap<t, to crown the game, one glorious turn remains, and the 
oppressor of liberty may show his skill in overwhelming Roman virtue. I 
swear it by the living God, posterity shall sooner collect my mouldering 
bones from off the wheel than from a sepulchre within that country which 
15 governed by a Duke. 

Fies. [taking him tenderly by the hand.] Not even when thy brother is 
the Duke? Not if he should make his principality the treasury of that 
benevolence which was restrained by his domestic poverty ? 

Ver. No — not even then. We pardon not the robber because he gave 
away his plunder; nor is it such generosity that suits Verrina- I might 
receive a_ benefit from my fcllow-chizcn, for I should hope that to my 
fellow-citizen I might at some time make an adequate return. That which 
a prince confers is bounty ; but mere unpurchased bounty I would receive 
from God alone. 

Fies. It were ns easy to tear Italy from the bosom of the ocean as to 
shake this stubborn fellow from his prejudices. 

Ver. Well mavet thou talk of tearing : thou hast tom the republic from 
Dona, as a lamb from the jaws of the svolf, only that thou mightest devour 
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U Ihyseif. But enough of this. Tell me, Duke, what crime rhe poor 
\Yretch committed, that you ordered to be hune up ’at the Church 01 
the Jesuits? 

Fies. The scoundrel set fite to the city. 

Ver. Yet the scoundrel left the laws untouched. 

Fies. Verrina intrudes upon my friendship. 

Ver. Away with friendship ! I tell thee I no longer love thee. I 
swear to thee that I hate thee — hate thee like the serpent of Paradise that 
first disturbed the happiness of creation, and brought upon mankiud un> 
bounded sorrow. Hear me, Fiesco ! I speak to thee, not as a subject to 
his master, not as a friend to his friend j but as man to man— [wrVA sharj>- 
tiess and veliemente^^ Thou hast committed a crime against the majesty of 
the eteriial God, in permitting virtue to lead thy hands to wickedness, and 
in suflering the patriots of Genoa to violate their country. Fiesco, had thy 
villany deceived me also— Fiesco, by all the horrors of eternity ! with my 
own hands I would have strangled myself, and on thy head the venom of 
my departing soul should have been sprinkled. A princely crime may 
crush the scales of human justice j but thou hast insulted Heaven, and the 
last judgment will decide the cause. 

[Fiesco remains speechless^ looking at liim with astonishment. 

Ver. Do not attempt to answer me. Now we have done. \AJter walk- 
ing several times up and d<yts)n,\ Duke of Genoa, in the vessels of the 
yesterday’s tyrant, I have seen a miserable race, who, at every stroke of 
their oars, ruminate upon their former guUt, and weep their tears into 
the ocean, which, like a rich man, is too proud to count them. A good 
prince be^ns his reign with acts of pity. Wilt thou release the g^ey- 
slaves ? 

Fies. [sharplyi^ Let them be the firsUfruits of my tyranny. Go, and 
announce to them their deliverance. 

Ver. You will enjoy but half the pleasure, unless you see their happi- 
ness. Go thither, The great are seldom witnesses of the evils which they 
cause. Shall they do good by stealth and in obscurity? Methinks the 
Duke is not too great to sympathize with a beggar. 

Fies. Man, thou art dreadful j yet, I know not why, I must follow thee. 

[Both go toward the sea. 

Ver. [stops, much affected.l But once more embrace me, Fikco. Here 
is no one by, to sec Verrina weep, or to behold a prince give way to 
feeling— embraces hint eagerlyl\ Surely never beat two greater hearts 
together »«/<■/# <?« Fiesco’s ncck.'\ Fiesco! Fiesco! You make 
a void in my heart, which not mankind thrice numbered could fill up. 

Fies. \inuch affectcdl\ Be still my friend. 

Ver, Throw off this hateful purple, and I will be so. The first prince 
was a murderer, and assumed the purple to hide the bloody stains of some 
detested deed. Hear me, Fiesco I I am a warrior, little used to weeping 
— Fiesco, these are my first teare. Throw off this purple 1 

Fies. Peace ! 

Ver. \inore vehemently^ Fiesco, place on the one side all the honours of 
this globe, and on the other all its tortures ; they should not make me 
kneel before a mortal. Fiesco [falling on his kwe\, this is the first bending 
of my knee— throw off this purple! 

Fies. Rise, and no longer irritate me 1 

Ver. [i« a determined tone."] I rise, and will no longer irritate thee. 

[1 hey stand near a boa^ leading to a galley, 

Ver. The Prince goes fii-st. 

Fies. Why do you pull my cloak? It falls— 
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V£R. Ivfith violent sarcasm^ If the puxple falls, the Duke must after it> 

{He throws him into the sea, 

FiES. {calls out of the 7tmvcs.] Hdp, Genoa ! Help ! Help thy Duke ! 

{Sinhs, 

Scene XVII.— Calcagno, Sacco, Zibo, Zenturione— Conspirators. 

Peo^e {enteristghx haste^ alarmed^ 

Cal. {crying otit.'l Fiesco I Fiasco ! ^ndreas is returned* Half Genoa 
joins Andreas. Where is Fiesco ? 

Ver. {in a firm tone.'] Droumed. 

Zent. Does hell or madness prompt thy answer? 

Ver. Dead — ^if that sound better. I go to join Andreas. 

{The Conspirators stand in groups^ astonished. The curtain falls. 
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Mill. I enticed him not to my house ? I threw not my daughter in his 
way ? If I say so, who will believe me ? I should have been more wary 
of my daughter’s conduct j I should have kept Ferdinand at a greater dis- 
tance, or have instantly discovered the whole to his Excellency. 1 am 
conscious that Ferdinand wUl bring shame upon the damsel, and then the 
whole blame must fall upon me. 

Eliz. Absurd] What blame can fall upon you? Who can reproach 
you ? What have you done, but followed your profession quiet y and 
industriously ? You received scholars, when they were to be mund ; and 
if Major von Walter offered himself, it was not for you to reject him. 

Mill. But only answer me, what advantages can arise from this connec- 
tion? Marry the girl he cannot: in truth, marriage is the thing leut 
thought of in this affair; and if he means otherwise, God protect my Louise 
from his designs ! I grant you, when such a buttery flutters round sweet 
\vater, the glutton is ready enough to sip ; but take heed — take heed ! 
Though m'ery hair on your head were an eye, though every blood-drop in 

J rour veins were a sentinel, yet would he find means to deceive your vigi- 
ance, to ruin the maiden, and forsake her when weary of his conquest. 
Then for the remainder of her days mnst my child be condemned to shame; 
must pine aivay, consumed by remorse and the perfidy of her seducer ; or, 
accustoming herself to the trade he taught her, become familiar with prosti- 
tution, debauchery, and shame. Christ Jesus I grant me patience ! 

\Sirtking his forthead, 

Elxz. God protect us I What passion ! 

Mill. We have need of his protection. What can be the end of your 
designs ? The President cannot fail to verify my predictions, nor can 1 
blame him if he does. He is young and ii^etuous>«tlic damsel is lovely 
and attractive ; and a man U but a man. This I know, and this I ought 
to guard against. " 

Eliz. If you would but read the letters which my lord sends your 
daughter ! My God ! they show, clear as the noonday sun, that he prizes 
her most for the excellence of her heart, and, though he cannot but dote 
upon her person, respects her innocence, her virtue, and her fame. 

^Iill. Eight, right ! There lies the true path of seduction ! Lust 
after the flesh, but ever make the good simple heart your cloak, your 
go-between ! Proceed so far in honour, that the feelings of the soul be- 
come dull and intoxicated, the body will soon follow the example. The 
sensual appetites are awakened, over-boiling jjassions destroy all sense of 
virtue, the platonic virion melts into nothing, and the silver moon’s lustre 
becomes a mere bawd. V 

Eliz. To be convinced of your injustice you needVnly read the books 
which Ferdinand has put into Louise’s hands — the nob^t sentiments, the 
purest morals — 

Mill. Books, do you say? Books? Oh I excellent saucer! Your 
appetite is grown too pamper^ for the plain sins of nature : now they must 
be daintily dress^ in the pestilential broth of sophistry ; nor can the body’s 
shame suffice without the perdition of the souL Away with the trash 1 
Tlience are instilled into my child’s mind fantastic visions, wanton thoughts, 
and enthusiasm false, seductive, and corrupting ; these run like canthandes 
through her blood, and destroy that fair edifice of religion which it cost her 
old father so much time, so much trouble, to erect. Flames consume them I 
After all her wandering in the paradise of fools, in vain will the girl 
endeavour to regain her proper station : she will no longer remember, or 
only remember with blushes, that her father is a poor unknown musidan ; 
she will look with contempt on the blessings within her reach ; she will 
sigh after rank and splendour ; and when 1 shall propose to her a husband, 
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WURM \with an air of disbelief Is she so early in her devotions ? 
Well, well, I am glad to hear it; they will leach her to be in love and 
charity with all men, and whenever she gives me her hand I shall have a 
truly pious Christian consort. 

Eliz. That you will, Master Secretary, that you will! But to say the 
truth — 

Milt., [angrily^ Elizabeth! 

Eliz. If oar family can furnish you with anything else than a wife, name 
your wish, and it shall be granted ; but — 

WuRM \irmically.'\ Anything else? You are too kind, Madam. 

Eliz. But — as you must yourself be conscious — 

Mill. \stiU more' angrily^ Elizabeth 1 

Eliz. Though I formerly approved of a good match, since a better pre- 
sents itself, it IS not for a mother to oppose the prosperity of her only 
child. You do not attend to me, Master Secretary. 

WuRM [uneasy.'] Not attend to you ? Oh 1 pardon me ! I am very 
anxious — I beg you will proceed. 

Eliz. Why then I will only say, that, since fortune has been pleased to > 
decree that Louise shall be the bride of a nobleman — 

[rising hastily.] Ylowl What said you? 

hfiLL. Keep your sear, sir, keep your seat: heed not that prating 
woman! [7o Elizabeth.] She the bride of a nobleman? What can 
you mean by this absurdity ? 

Eliz. You are at liberty to believe what you please. I know what has 
parsed between them, and what have been the promises of Ferdinand. 

Mill, [highly incensed.] Silence, serpent! What canst thou know? 
What can he have promised ? Pay no attention to her. Master Secretary ; 
she knows not what she says. [To Elizabeth.] Go to your chamber, go ! 
What will Master Secretary think of me ? He will believe that I encourage 
you in these ridiculous fancies. 

WuRM. That you should encourage her in them have I not deserved 
from you, Miller. Till now you have ever shown yourself a man of your 
word. My pretensions to your daughter were at one time on the point of 
being ratified in the most solemn manner : I have an employment adequate 
to support her reputably : the Minister views me with an eye of favour, 
nor shall I want friends to hasten my preferment should a proper oppor- 
tunity present itself. You are conscious that my addresses to Louise are 
both honourable and advantageous and you should not sacrifice them to 
castles in the air, founded upon the promises of an illustrious libertine. 

Eliz. If you cannot speak with more respect, sir—r '' 

Mill. Silence, I Bay ! Good Wunn, be contented. What I told you 
some months since I now repeat to you, and I protest to you that every- 
thing remains m the same position. 1 will not force the inclinations of my 
daughter. Offer yourself lo her ; if she accepts you, I wish her happy with 
you : if you do not please her, put up with the affront, and jtzytJrom us 
in charity. It is the girl who must live with you, not I : it is her favour, 
therefore, which you must gain, not mine. Why should I from a spirit of 
obstinacy force her into the arms of a husband whom she finds it impos- 
sible for her to love? Should I commit so tyrannous an act, the demons 
of darkness would mark me for their prey, the wine which I drink 
would taste of Louise’s tears, and every, breeze that plays upon my 
hoa^^ locks would whisper, “Thou hast destroyed the happiness of thy 

Eliz. In short, Master Secretary, to end the business at ohee, I must 
observe, that (though I own it was partly given) you never had my positive 
consent. I once thought rather advantageously of your offers, but 1 am 
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to thy deserts; to give thee more lies not even in his omnipotence. God 
bless thee, my lovely, my angel child 1 [S/ie rises.'] Dost thou come from 
mass ? I rejoice that my Louise*s first thoughts are offered to her Creator. 
Continue to pray to him, and his arm shall be thy support. 

Lou. Oh r I am a poor sinful girl ! Was he not here, mother ? 

Eliz. Who, my child ? .... 

Lou. Ah ! I foigot that there are others in the world besides him I— 
my brain wanders so 1 And he was not here ? My Ferdinand was not 
here? 

Mill. [rwVA a melancholy voice.] I hoped that Louise's devotion would 
erase that name from her remembrance. 

Lou. [after a moment's silence^ I understand 3 ’ou, father. I feel the 
knife which wounds my conscience, but your counsels come too late. I 
Iiave no longer any piety, father : it is gone, quite gone I Heaven and 
Ferdinand struggle for my bleeding soul ; and oh ! I fear me— I fear me — 
Ifansing^ Yet not so, my good father. The painter b best praised when 
the artist is foigotten in admiration of the picture. When, in contemplat- 
ing hb masterpiece, my wonder, my delight, my ecstasy makes me forget 
the creator, father, is not that adoration of God ? 

Mill, [throwing himself into a seat in despondency.] Lessons of virtue, 
how have ye abandoned the heart of my child ! 

Lou. [moving eagerly to the window^ and leaning nfon the frame ivith a 
melancholy air.] Where b he now? About what is he now occupied? 
Happy, happy ladies 1 who now Ibten to his voice 1 — who now gaze upon 
his features even to dotage 1 I — am a miserable forsaken maid ! [Starts 
at the word^ and returns hastily to Miller.] Yet no, no, no I Father, 
forgive me ! 1 quarrel not with that fortune which made me your daughter. 
I will only think on htm a little : that can do no harm, can it, my kind 
father? Now vrhat say you? Were it not excellent, could I breathe out 
the few suspiralions of life allotted to me, in a gentle fiatteri ng breeze that 
might cool the cheeks of my lover? The short-lived fiower of my youth — 
would it were a violet upon which he might tread, and then I might expire 
beneath hb feet! FatW, would not that be transport? Surely wnen 
insects bask in its lustre, that gives no offence to the proud glorious day- 
star? 

hliLL. [leaning upon the arm of his chair^ and covering his facet while 
he speaks interrupted by sobbing.] Louise ! Loube ! Her senses are dis- 
oidered ! Oh ! I shall lose my darling ! — ^my child ! my child! Lovely 
unfortunate enthusiast I With joy would I sacrifice the remnant of my days, 
could I make you forget that you ever beheld Ferdinand von Walter ! 

Lou. [terrified.] How — how ? Did you say — ^No, no ! that could not be 
my father's meaning, lie knows not that Ferdinand is mine ! He knows 
not that the good God created Mm for me, and for my delight alone ! 
[After a pause of recollection.] The first moment that I beheld him — and the 
blood rushed rapidly into my glowing cheeks— more lively beat every pulse : 
every throb told me, every breath whispered, “ ’Tis he ! ’’And my heart, 
recognbing him, of whose absence it had so long felt the void, repeated 
yet more audibly, ’”Tis he!** Methought the melodious sound rang* 
through the world, and methought that world seemed to share in my* 
delight ! That moment — oh ! that moment was the first dawning of my 
soul ! A thou»nd new sentiments arose in my bosom, as fiowers on the 
earth when spring approaches. I forgot that there was a world, yet never 
had I felt that world so dear to me I I forgot that there was a God, yet 
never had I felt so grateful for hb bounties ! 

Mill, [starting from his seoif hassening to LOUISE, and clawing her to 
Hs bosom ] Louise! my beloved, my admirable child ! Do what thou wilt. 
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and I tremble at the sight ! The voice of honour, your o^vn reproaches, 
your fathei^s anger ; my poverty, my insignificance, my nothing — [S/ttidtferv, 
and hasiily drops his hand,'] Ferdinand! a dagger hangs over us ! We are 
separated, separated for ever 1 

Fer. Separated, Louise? Whence these apprehensions? Who can 
separate tuo hearts, or the tones of one accord? True, 1 am a nobleman : 
but are my letters of nobility more valid than Heaven’s handwriting in my 
Louise’s eyes? Are the distinctions of rank more to be respected than 
promises to whose faith I have so often made God my witness? I am son 
to the Prime Minister; even timefore should I seek happiness on the 
bosom of my mistress. What but love can sweeten the cmrscs which my 
falhcris extortions will draw down on me from every groaning peasant ? 

Lou. Oh ! how I fear that father ! 

Fer. I fear nothing — nothing, but that your affection should know 
bounds. Let obstacles rise between us, huge as mountains, I will consider 
tliem but as stairs, and ascend by them to the aims of Louise. The tempest 
of opposing fate shall but fan the flame of my affection : dangers mil only 
serve to make Louise yet more charming. Then speak no more of terrors, oh! 
thou, my beloved I I will protect thee ; I will watch over thee, carefully 
as the enchanter’s dragon watches over buried gold. I will be thy guardian ; 
thou shall need no other angel. I tvill throiv myself between thee and fate : 
every blow aimed by her at thy breast shall be received in mine. For thee 
will I collect every drop that flows from the cask of pleasure ; to thee will I 
bring it in the bowl of love. [Embtacing her affeclionately,] This arm 
shall support my Louise through life. Fairer than it dismissed thee, shall 
Heaven i eceive thee back ; ana angels shall confess with delight and wonder 
that nothing but love can give perfection to the soul. 

Lou. [disengaging herself from him in confusion.] Speak no more, I 
beseech thee ! — oh, Ferdinand, speak no more ! Couldst thou know->~ 
Oh ! leave me, leave me ! Little dost thou feel how these hopes rend my 
heart in pieces like fiends ! [Going. 

Fer. [detaining heri] Slay, Louise, stay ! Why this agitation ? Why 
those hurried looks ? 

Lou. 1 had forgotten these visions, and was hap^. Now — ^now — from 
this day is the tranquillity of my heart no more. Wild impetuous wishes, 
unsatisfied desires, stings of delight exquisite and tormenting, must swell 
in my bosom, must torture me, must drive me mad I Go, cruel youth I 
I>ave me, oh] leave me! Ferdinand I Ferdinand! God forgive thee ! 
Thou hast hurled that firebrand into my young peaceful heart, which 
nothing can extinguish but the chillness of the grave ! 

[She breaks from him, and rushes from the apartment, fol- 
lowed by Ferdinand. 

Scene V. — The President’s House. The President, Wurm. 

Pres. Ferdinand’s a serious attachment, say you ? No, no, Wurm ; I 
never can believe it. 

Wurm. If your Fxcellen^ will allow me to bring proofs of my asser* 
lions — 

Pres. That he is pleased with the girl, talks bombast nonsense to 
her, and strives to ensnare her affections liy pretending to sentiment and 
delicacy — all this is very possible, and in my opinion very excusable; but 
as for marriage — the daughter of a musician, I think, you said ? 

Wurm. Of Miller, the miisic>master. 

Pres. Handsome ? But that question answers itself. 

Wurm [with warmth.] The most lovely creature that ever the world 
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her with favours, and the title of X^ady lately bestowed upoii her is one of 
the most insignificant. With her influence over him is mine unable to 
cope, and ray power would soon fall to the ground should it jar against 
her interests. The Duke now seeks a husband for her. An enemy of 
mine may offer himself, conclude the bargain, seciure the Duke's confidence, 
as well as his strumpet, and easily establish himself in the place which I 
now possess. In order therefore to retain the Prince in the shackles of my 
family, within a week shall the lady become the wife of my son. Do you 
understand me ? 

WuRM. Perfectly, my lord. But the statesman ^ems so totally to over- 
come tile parent in this business, that I fear Ferdinand will prove dutiful 
to you in the same proportion that you are affectionate to him. In that 
case your whole edifice will be levelled with the ground. 

Pres. Fortunately, he has never dared to dispute my -vrill, when once I 
had pronounced, “Thus shall it be !” But now, Wurm, I return to our 
former subject. I will propose Lady Milford |o my son this "very day : 
the reception which he |[ive5 my offer shall either confirm your assertions 
or annihilate the very idea of them from my mind. Will this content 
you? 

Wurm, Permit me to represent that his refusal may as well be placed 
to the account of the bride you offer to him as of her from whom you wish 
him to be separated. Put him then to a trial more severe. Propose to 
him the most unexceptionable woman that can be found in Brunswick. If 
he accepts her for his bnde, if he consents to marry any other than Louise 
hliller, I will subject myself willingly to any punishment which yourself or 
Fctdinand may think proper to inflict. 

Pres, \biitng his lips,^ Marry her? Confusion 1 

Wurm. That certainly is his mtention. This very morning Miller's wife 
betrayed the secret to me. 

Pres. 1 take your advice, Wurm : Ferdinand shall immediately be put 
to the proof. 

Wurm, Yet let me entreat your Excellency not to forget that Ferdinand 
is the Minister’s son : should he dbcover that I informed you — 

Pres. Take you no heed ; I will flot betray you. 

Wurm. Permit me also to mention that my services in ridding you of a 
daughter-in-law ill suited to your indinatmns — 

Pres. Deserve the recompense of a wife well suited to yours? That 
also shall be remembered. 

Wurm \powmg.\ Eternally your lordship’s slave. \Gotng. 

Pres. a threatening voice.'} As to what I have confided to you, 
should you dare but to whisper one pliable— 

Wurm. While your Excellency possesses the proofs of my forgery, upon 
that head you may rest secure. lExit, 

Pres. He is right: I have nothing to dread from him, while I hold 
liini connned in the fetters of his own kna,vGry« 

Scene VI.— President von Walter— o Servant. 

Ser, Marslial Von Kalb to wait upon your lordship. 

Pres. The very man I wished to see. Introduce him. [Exit Servant, 

Scene VII. — The President, Marshal von Kalb, 

^ tone of voice.} How delighted I am to see you, 

my dear President I It seems an ago since I had last that honour I And 
how have you done these hundred years? Will you forgive my not having 
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paid my respects to you at an earlier hour? I swear to you, nothing hut 
the most pressing business— the Duke’s bill of fare, long neglected visits 
to be returned, invitations to the next gala ball— not to mention a million 
of other affairs to the full as important. Besides, it mms necessary for me 
to be at the levee, and inform his Highness of the state of the weather. 

Pres. True, von Kalb. .So weighty a concern was not to be neglected. 

Von K. Then a rascally shoemaker kept me waiting near three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Pres. And yet ready so soon ? 

Von K. Nor is that all — as misfortunes never come single. Only hear 
my adventures of to-day, lay dear President ! 

Pres. I am all attention. [Aside. "] Can it be possible? Can a son of 
mine — 

Von K. Now only listen I Sc<irce had I quitted my carriage at the 
palace door, when tlie horses became restive, and, beginning to stamp and 
rear, I was covered— only imagine !— I was covered with mud from head 
to fool 1 Vniat was now to be done ! Fanry yourself, my dear friend, 
only fancy yourself for a moment in my situation ! There stood I ; late 
was the hour; the window-curtains of his Highness were already drarvn 
up. ^ In this dilemma to what resource did I betake myself? I pretended 
to faint ; my domestics hastily replaced me in my carriage ; my coachman, 
fancying me at the point of death, galloped home like a madman. The 
moment I arrive there I fly to my chamber, change ray dress, hasten bade 
to the palace, and, in spite of all these accidents — only imagine ! — am still 
the first person in the ante-chamber ! tVhat say you to that, my best 
President? 

Pres. The most admirable impromptu ever engendered by mortal wit 
But tell me, von Kalb, did you speak to the Duke? 

Von K, [imporlaatfy.] Full hventy minutes and a half. 

Pres. Indeed? I congratulate you, von Kalb; you are become a man 
of consequence, and doubtless his Highness has imparted to you the secret 
of the day. 

Von K, [afley a pause of rejteciioiu\ I certainly did hear it rumoured 
that the court livery was to be changed from brown to blue — but the news 
wanted confirmation. 

Pres. That is highly important, but still not the intelligence I mean. 
You have not heard, then, that Lady Milford will soon become my daughter- 
in-law ? 

Von K. Not a word of it. And seriously the match is likely to take place? 

Pres. It is concluded, von Kalb, it is concluded ; and when you pay 
your usual morning compliments to Lady Milford, you will oblige me by 
preparing her to receive Ferdin.ind’s visit. You have full libcity also to 
mention the approaching nuptials to all those who honour me by interesting 
themselves in my concerns. 

Von K. My dear friend, you confer upon me the greatest favour in Uiu 
world ! Nothing can give me more satisfaction than such an employment. 
I fly to Lady Milford this moment. Adieu, my best President ! [embracing 
him.'l Depend upon my diligence. In three-quarters of an hour not a soul 
in the town shall he ignorant of the whole affair. ^ [Exit. 

Pres, [smilistg contmptuovsly.l They say this creatures is of no use in 
the world ; but a man of sense can make use of everything. Now Fer- 
dinand must either accept the proposal, or give the v\ hole town the lie. 
Who waits? [Wurm enters.'\ Send Ferdinand hither. 

[WuRM refit cs. Tke President 7 mlks hacJrmrds and for* 
wards full of thought. 
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Scene VIII.— The President, Ferdinand. 

Fer. I was informed, my lord— 

Pres. Ay, Ferdinand, I sent for you. What mean you by this conduct, 
my son? I have watched you for these last three months, and find no 
longer fliat ^varm, open vivacity of yonth which formerly was so amiable 
and enchanting. A strange sorrow broods upon your features : you shun 
your father; you shun the society in which you once delighted. For 
shame, Ferdinand I At your age a thousand irregularities are easier for- 
given than one instant of ill-humour. A^vay then wth this melancholy, 
my son \ Indulge yourself in every pleasure ; enjoy the present mompts, 
without heeding those to come. Leave the care of your future happiness 
to my direction, and only prepare yourself, when necessary, to co-operate 
Aviih my designs. Promise me this, my Ferdinand, and embrace me in 
token of compliance. 

Fer. Your kindness to-day, noble father, exceeds my utmost expectations. 
Pres. “To-day,” say you? and that with such an air of wonder and 
suspicion? [Seriously.] Ferdinand I For whose sake have I ventured 
upon that dangerous path which leads to the affections of princes? For 
whose sake am I at variance with Heaven and my conscience, at variance 
never to be reconciled? Hear me, Ferdinand ! Remember, 'tis to my 
son I speak. For whom have I made room by the removal of my pre- 
decessor ? — a deed which the more deeply wounds my inward feelings the 
more carefully I conceal the dagger from the w'orld I Tell Ferdinand, 
for whose sake have I done all tms? 

Fer. [recoiling with horror.] Yet not for mine, father, not for mine! Yet 
not on me shall foil the bloody reflection of this murder I By my Almighty 
Maker, it were better never to have been born than have been the uncon- 
tious cause of such a crime ! ^ 

Pres. Sayest thou ? How ? But I will pardon these romantic visions, 
Ferdinand — I will preserve my temper Ungrateful boy ! Thus dost thou 
repay me for my sleepless nights ? ^ Thus for my unslumbering anxiety for 
thy good ? Thus fox the never .^ing scorpion of my conscience ? Upon 
me must fall the burthen of exculpation ; upon me the curse, the thunder- 
bolt of the Judge. Thou receivest thy happiness from anotheris hands; 
enjoy it, and remember that the crime is not attached to the inheritance. 

Fer. [extending his right hand towards Heaven.] An inheritance which I 
now solemnly abjure, since tt serves but to remind me of a parent’s guilt ! 

Pres. Hear me, youth ! Do not incense me. Spiritless worm were 
you left to your own direction, you would crawl for ever in the dust. 

Fer. Oh I Better, father, far, for better to crawl a worm in the dust 
than a serpent on a throne I 

Pres, [repressing his anger.] So ! Then compulsion must make you 
sensible of your happiness. To that point, which with all striving a thou- 
sand others foil to reach, have you been exalted in the very sleep of infancy. 
At twelve you received a commission ; at eighteen, a command. 1 have 
laboured to establish you in the Duke’s good graces : I have succeeded. 
He bids you lay aside your uniform, and share with me his favour and his 
confidence. He spoke of titles, of embassies of honours bestowed but upon 
few. A glorious prospect presents itself before you. The direct path to 
the place next to the throne lies open to you — nay, to the throne itself, if 
the power of ruling is not less valuable than the name. Does not that idea 
aunken your ambition ? Does not that incite your soul to daring deeds ? 

Fer. It does not ; for my ideas of great and happy differ widely from 
my father’s. Your happiness can be but seldom known, except by the 
misery of others. Envy, terror, abhorrence are the melauicholy mirrois in 
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which princes admire their greatness; tears, curses, desperation, the 
unsavoury beverage of those so falsely esteemed liappy. Intoxicated with 
this, they sink sleeping into eternity, and at the day of judgment throng 
staggering before the throne of God. My ideas of happiness rather make 
me look for its fountains in myself. I seek no honours ; I shrink from 
ambition ; I feel that every wish of mine lies buried in my heart. 

Pres. Excellent ! Excellent J T.nlents for romance cannot be higher 
carried ! But not to let them rust unemployed, I will place one by your 
side who may participate in this unbounded folly. Hear me, youth ! This 
very day resolve to lake a bride of my choosing. 

Fer, \starting back amazed^ Father I 

Pres. Answer me not. 1 will hear nothing in reply, I have made pro- 
posals in your name to Lady Milford. You will instantly determine to 
accommodate pursclf to my wishes, and from this moment consider your- 
self as her bridegroom. 

Fer. Lady Milford ! 

Pres. If she is not unknown to you — 

Fer. {passionately^ To what brothel is she unknown through the 
dukedom ? {Calmer.l But pardon me, dearest father ! It was ridiculous to 
imagine that your proposal could be serious. Would you call yourself 
father of that rascal son who doomed himself for lucre to the bride-bed of 
a licensed prostitute? 

Pres. Nay, yet furtlier, Ferdinand ! Were not my age an objection, I 
would myself become her husband ; would not you call yourself that rascal 
father’s son ? 

Fer. As there is a God above us 1 that would I not. 

Pres. By Heaven 1 an avowal, which I pardon for its singularity. 

Fer. I entreat you, father, by all that is sacred, by all that is dear to 
you, release me from terrors which render it insupportable for me to know 
myself your son. 

Pres. Are you distracted, boy ? Who thirsts not after a distinction which 
makes him in a third place the equal of his sovereign? 

Fer. If I am distracted, father, ’tis you who make me so. "A distinc- 
tion ” do you call it ?— a distinction to be equal with a piince, when he stoops 
to place himself upon a level with his basest subject? [Tfie President 
latighs imttUingly.^ You may scoffat and ridicule me ; I must pass it over in 
a father. Suppose I should consent to this union ? With what countenance 
should I support the gaze of the meanest labourer, who at least receives 
an undivided person os the portion of his bride? With what countenance 
should I present myself before the ^vorld — before the prince— nay, before the 
harlot hcrselfj who would wash out in my shame the brandmarks of her 
honour? 

Pres. Absurd ! Wlience couldst thou collect such notions ? 

Fer. I swear to you, father, by heaven and by earth, so happy by your 
only son’s perdition can you never make yourself as you will make him 
miserable ! If my life can be a step to your advimcement, dispose of it at 
your pleasure ; my life was your present, and to sacrifice it to your welfare 
will I never hesitate a moment. My honour, father — if you deprive me of 
this, the giving me life was a mere trick of knavish cruelty, and I must 
equally curse the parent and the pander. 

Pres, {etnbracing /«'»«.] Speali ever thus, my brave, my noble boy I 
How proud I feel of these sentiments ! I have put you to the proof ; I 
have found you answering my most sanguine wishes, and the fairest maid 
in Brunswick is a reward scarcely .adequate to jjrour deserts. Be happy, 
then, my dearest son ! Lay aside your .apprehensions, and give your hand 
this evening to the Countess of Ostheim,* 

” AT 
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Tzjl lin nm disorder,} Has Fate then pitched upon this hour to hurl 

me from precipice to precipice? * 1 .. • t- 

Pres. Ire^rdvt^ Mm xoxth an of suspicion,} By this union I itnagine 

that your honour can have nothing to lose ? 

Fer. Nothing, father, nothing! Frederica of Ostheim would make 
any other the happiest of men. lAside,} His kindness rends totally in 
pieces that remnant of my heart which his cruelty left unwounded. 

Pres. \hi5 eye still fixed upon Mm.} I expected, Ferdinand, that your 


gratitude — 

Fer. [throwing himself at Ms feet^ and kissing Ms Aastd,} Father, your 
goodness awakens eveiy spark of sentiment in my bosom ! Father, receive 
my warmest thanks for your paternal tenderness ! Your choice is unex> 
ceptionable. But — I cannot— I dare not. Pity roe, father, I never can 
love the Countess ! 


Pres, {drawing hack.} Hold, young sir ! You have fallen into the snare. 
So these were your plots ? Thou artful hypocrite ! It was not then honour 
which made thee refuse Lady Milford ? Ferdinand ! Ferdinand ! It was 
not the woman, but the nuptial^ which alarmed thee. [Ferdinand 
stands petrified for a moment; then recovers himselfi and prepares to quit 
the chamber hastily^ And whither now ? Stay, sir ! Is this the respect 
due to thy father? [Ferdinand returns slowly.} Hear me, youth I 
Lady Milford expects thee : the Duke has my promise : both court and* 
city are persuaded that the marriage will take place. If thou makest roe 
appear a liar, boy — if before the Duke, the lady, the court and city, 
thou makest roe appear a liar ! — tremble, boy, tremble at zny vengeance ! 
Should cei tain circumstances have reached my knowledge — How now ? 
Why does the fire of thy cheeks at once grow pale ? 

Fer. {pale and trembling.} How? What? There is no cause for my 
emotion, father — none, in truth ! 

Pres, {easting upon Mm a dreadful look,} And if there is any— if I 
should discover the source from whence this obstinacy proceeds ! Boy ! 
boy ! the very thought drives me distzacted ! Leave me this moment, and 
obey roc. *Tjs now the hour of the parade. As soon as the word is given, 
go thou to Lady hlilford ; once there, my pleasure is known to thee. Do 
thou fulfil it When I step forth a dukedom trembles ; let me see if a 
disobedient madman dare contradict my uill 1 {Goings returns.} Kemem* 
ber, sir ! Go thou to Lady Milford. Go to her, or fly from my anger to 
the very extremities of the globe !— and even there my cures shall find 
thee ! {Esrit. 

Fer. He is gone ! Was that a father's voice? Yes, I will hence. I 
will see her. I will say_ such things to her — I M'ill hold such a mirror 
before her eyes ! Then, if she still demands my hand, in the presence of 
her paramour, of the collected nobles, and of God, I throw her from me, 
and resign her to eternal infamy. Tremble, unworthy woman ! Girdle 
thyself round with all the pnde of thy native Britain. Thou wilt need it; 
for a German soldier will speak to thee the language of truth. {Exit. 


ACT IL 

Scene \.—~A magnificent Saloon, Lady Milford, Sophie. 

[Lady Milfop.d sits upon a sofa^ and occasionally strikes the chords of 
her harp. She seems buried sn meditation, Sophie comes from the 
balcony,} 

Soph. The parade is over ; the ofBcers arc separating ; but I see no 
Alajor von Walter, 
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Lady M* [rises with uneasiness, and traverses the stage with a disordereA 
atr.'l I know not what torments me this morning ; I never before felt these 
sensations] You saw him not, Sophie? Well, no matter: he has no 
cause for impatience. Oli, how this interview weighs down my heart like 
the conseiousness of a crime ! Go, Sophie ; let the Duke's wildest coureer 
be prepared for me: I pant for air. I most see men, and the blue slc}', and 
chase tliese gloomy thoughts from my bosom. 

Soph. If you wish for amusement, why not throw open your doors, and 
admit the crowd of those whom a smile from you can make happy ? Music, 
dancing, feasting, pla)’— name but your wish, and ’twill be gratified. Weie 
I in your place, lady — ^were the Duke and his whole court at my entiie 
command, I would suffer no caprice to ruffle the tranquillity of my 
temper. 

Lady M. {thrmtsing herself upon the sofa.l Oh, let me not be troubled 
with the wearisome tribe of flatterers 1 Every hour in which I shun them 
is worth a diamond. Shall I line my chambers with tliis cringing throng? 
These courtiers arc pitiable creatures, despicable men— the slaves of a 
single puppet, whose actions I govern easier than I do the strings of my 
lute 1 What should I with people whose souls aie filled with nothing but 
fulsome compliments and insipid adulation ? What pleasure can it give to 
question them, when I already know their answer? How can I bear to 
converse with wretches ' who dare harbour no opinion that differs from 
mine? Hence with the servile crowd! Prepare for me a steed, wild, 
spirited, and impetuous : I bum to see a creature that submits not tamely 
to the rein 1 

Soph. Yet from those who answer your description you surely must 
except the Duke: no handsomer person, or tenderer heart— no manners 
more polished, or understanding more enlightened, can be found in his 
whole dominions. 

Lady M. Ay, Sophie, there lies tlie attraction 1 They are his 
dominions: thence comes your praise, and my apology. Nothing but 
sovereignty could excuse my weakness. Thou sayest, the generality of 
women envy me. Oh 1 blindness 1 blindness 1 I am far more worthy their 
compassion. Among those who rest upon the bosom of Majesty the mis- 
tress maintains her station by the most disgraceful means; since she 
purchases favour with the loss of her virtue and her fame. ’Tis true, by 
the talisman of his power the Duke can satisfy every wish of my caprice, 
swift as the building of fairy palaces. He places the wealth of India upon 
my toilette : he changes deserts into gardens fair as Paradise ; bids the 
rivers of his dukedom spring in proud curves to heaven ; or, exhausting the 
marrow of his subjects in shows and fireworks, squandeis away the pro- 
duce of villages upon a single entertainment. But against a great and 
fiery heart can he make his heart beat great and fiery ? Upon his indigent 
brain can there be impressed one single generous feeling ? • In the riot of 
my senses my heart still is conscious of a void ; and little docs it boot me 
to possess a thousand nobler sentiments, when I have the power alone to 
gratify the cravings of voluptuousness and lust. 

■ Soph, [ioohing at her with astonishment,] Though I have been so long 
your attendant — , . 

Lady M. You understand my character to-day for the first time : is 
that what you would say? Sophie, you are right. I have sold my honour 
to the Prince ; but my heart still remains at liberty ; my heart, which 
perhaps is yet woithy the acceptance of a man of honour — my heart, over 
which the poisonous sirocco of courts has passed, as breath flies^ over 
mirrors. • Believe me, Sophie, long since had Z abandoned this despicable 
sovereign could my pride have borne to see another fill my place. 
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Lady \thtms the casket ttpou the table ivith looks of horror^ and paces 
the apartment ivitk nneguQi steps. Ajter a pause she returns to Walter.] 
How MOW ? You weep! Wherefore those tear>? 

Wal. \(asts upon her a pierciitg and expressive glance : then speaks in a 
solemn voice, \ahtle he Vf^pes his eyes, and poittts to the casket. '\ Jewels, 
precious as those yonder, once had I— two fair sons — [//jj voice Jails him, 
and he ts unable to repress kis tears ] — they completed tlie seven thousand ! 

Lady M. Itunwtg aiec^$ ker fare, nvhile she^sasfs his hnud.'} Bat yvent 
not compelled, old man? But went not compelled ? 

Wal. [with a convitlsi-ye laugh.] Compelled? OGod! No, no; they 
went ironi pure free will lOTis true some daring youths stepped forward 
and asked the Prince how dear he sold his subjects by the head. But 
their insolence was justly punished. Our beneficent master ordered a 
regiment to he instantly dra^vn out on the parade, and the offenders were 
soon stretched upon the earth. We heard the report of the muskets— w'e 
saw their brains scattered upon the stones, and the whole army shouted, 
“ Hence to America ! ” 

Lady M. [thro^ws herself upon the sofa, trembling with agitation.] God 1 
God! And I heard nothing — and I observed nothing ! 

Wal. Ay, noble lady, why were you absent? Why would you with 
the Duke to hunt the bear, •when the signal was given for departuie? Oh ! 
you should not have missed the glorious sight, when the bellowing trumpets 
told us it was time to part — when orphans followed with shrieks their 
fathers, though living, dead to them — when brides were severed horn their 
bridegrooms^ arms by interposing sabres — ^when, in distraction, molheis 
hurled their infants upon the points of bayonets — when grey-headed elders 
rent their locks in despair, and at length threw their cnitches towards 
America, whither went IhQ dearer props of their old age ! Oh ! and then 
the beating of drums ! and the clangour of trumpets ! and the cries of 
soldiers, who shouted aroitnd us, that our prayers might not reach the cars 
of tli'e Omniscient! 

LadyM, [starting wilaly from the sofa.] Away with those gems! They 
dart hellish flames into my bosom. [With softness^ Be satisfied, good old 
man ; your sons will retuiTi : again shall you clasp your children to your 
bosom. 

Wal. es/od a /eeii /eear/,] That 1 shall, lady: God 

laiows, that I shall ! Wh^n they reached the city gate, they stopped, and 
turned towards me. " God be with you, father !” said they; “ at the day 
of judgment we shall meet again ! ” 

hkm yi. [traversing the stage hastily.] Monstrous! He 

told me 1 had dried up the tears of his subjects. Dreadfully, dreadfully 
does the light break in upon me I Leave me, old man. Tell your master 
I will myself thank himi— as he deseives! [Walter is going: Lady 
Milford threnos her purse into his hati] Keep that, for having told me 
truth. 

Wal. [flinging it with indignation upon the table.] Gold? Be it for 
others ; I want it not ! [Eocpressively ] Lady — I bad once two sons ! [Exit. 

Lady M. [looking after him with amazement.] Follow him, Sophie ; 
follow him! Inquiie his name; he shall have his sons again! [Exit 
Sophie. Lady Milford remains buried in thought. After a pause, 
^ovmz returns.] Heard I not lately that a town upon the borders has 
been consumed by fire, and near four hundred families reduced to 
beggary? 

Soph. ’Tis true, lady. Most of these unfortunates now serve their 
creditors like bondsmen, Qr perish in the depths of the ducal silver-mines. 
But what brings this now to your remembiance? 
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Lady M. I am prepared to hear you. 

!Fer. Lady, I am a man of honour. 

Lady M. I cannot doubt it. 

Fer. a gentleman. 

Lady M. None better in Brunswick. 

Fer. And an officer. 

Lady M. These are qualities possessed in common with you by others. 
Why pass over in silence those far more noble ones peculiar to yourself? 

Fer. [co/dfy.] They have no concern in the present business. 

Lady RI. yicr anxiety still titcreasing.\ And in what light am I to con- 
sider this preamble ? 

Fer. Consider it to be the prophe<^ of that to which honour will 
compel me, should you think proper to force my hand without gaining the 
consent of my love or judgment. 

Lady M, How, my lorf ? What language is this? 

Fer. \resoltttelyi\ The language of my heart, my nobility— and this 
sword. 

Lady M. That sword did. the Duke ^ve you. 

Fer. That sword did my country give me through the hands of the 
Duke. God bestowed on me an honest heart, and fifty centuries have 
confirmed my claim to nobility. 

Lady M. What the Duke authorizes — 

Fer. [sternly and lmt{lyi\ Can the Duke wrest to his purpose the 
acknowledged laws of humanity? Can he stamp glory upon actions, 
easily as he stamps his image upon a ducat ? No, lady, no ! Even him- 
self is subject to the sway of honour ; but then he has the power of sealing 
up her lips with gold. He can throw over his crimes a robe of ermine ; 
he can dazzle observing eyes with the splendour of his diadem ; he can 
make — I entreat you, lady, mention not the Duke again. I speak not 
now of blasted prospects, of ancestors dishonoured : I speak not of that nice 
honour girded on me ^vith my sword : I speak not of the opinion of a 
misjudging despicable world — all these considerations I could sacrifice 
wthout remorse ! But first convince me, that to gain the reward of my 
sacrifice would not be a greater punishment than the sacrifice itself. 

Lady M. [Utming from Mm with an air of reproach and sorrm\ 
Major von Walter ! I have not deserved this treatment, 

Fer. [tahing her hand^ Forgive me, lady 1 We are here without 
witnesses. The circumstance which now unites us— unites us now, and 
never will again— justifies me— nay, compels me to reveal to you my most 
secret feelings. It fills me with amazement, lady, that a woman possessed 
of such talents and such beauty — qualities, which deserve the admiration of 
a man of honour— should throw herself away upon a prince incapable of 
valuing her for anything but her sex. How could such a woman debase 
herself thus absolutely— if she were not conscious that her heart could not 
bear a man of honour's inspection ? 

Lady R1. [raising her head proudly^ and regarding him laith an un- 
daunted AM'.] Proceed, my lord. 

Fer. You call yourself a Briton. Excuse me, lady— a Briton I never 
can believe you. The free-born daughter of the freest nation under the 
sun, of a nation too proud even to submit to^ foreign virtue, could never 
bow herself to foreign vice. A Briton 1 — oh ! impossible ! Or, if you aie 
one, the veins of Britain's daughters are more debased and empty, as the 
veins of Britain’s sons are more sanguine and more full. 

Lady RI. [calmly.] Have you still more to say? I am ready to hear it. 

Fer. I might suppose that your fault was occasioned by female vanity, 
by seduced aifectionsL by a warmth of constitution, or a natural propensity 
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The Duke saw me, and I ^\-as followed to my miserable home. lie dis- 
covered my abode, threw himself at my feet, and swore that he loved me. 
\%hc stops for a moment through excess of agitation; then proceeds in a 
faltering voiec.l All the images of my childhood now revived with 
seducing splendour in my breast. Dark as the grave* gloomed before 
me n comfortless futurity. My heart burned and panted to beat against 
another heart— I sank upon the Duke’s. \Tttrning away^ Now then 
condemn me. 

Fnri. [excessively affected^ ftiUor.L% and detains her.] Lady ! Heaven 
and Earth ! can I believe my senses? ^\^lnt have I done 1 \Yhat a soul 
have I insulted ! Sly crime unveils itself to my eyes, and shocks me with 
its deformity. Curses on my inhumanity J It makes me abhor myself. 
No, lady, no ; you never can forgive me ! 

Ladv M. [s'cturnSi haz’ing endeavoured to compose her agttation.^ Hear 
me yet further. The Prince, 'tis true, conquered my undefended youth ; 
but the blood of the Norfolks still glowed within my veins. " Thou, 
Emihc,” whispered to we in dreams my father's spirit ; “ thou, once a 
high-bom English Princess, canst thou deign to be the concubine of a 
German Prince ? ” Virtue and fatality still combated in my bosom, when 
your Duke conducted me to BninswicK, and a scene the most revolting was 
jlaccd before my eyes. I'hc voluptuousness of the great is an insatiable 
iy.'un.'i, the craving of wliose appetite demands perpetual victims. Dread- 
uily had she laid this country wtiste ; she had separated the bridegroom 
and the bride, and tom asunder the gi^Iikc bonds of marriage. Ileie she 
had destroyed the tranquil happiness of a whole family ; there slic had 
lured into the snaics of lu.xury a young inexperienced heart. Wliercvcr I 
looked, I saw the traces of debauchery ; wherever I turned me, I heard 
dying pupils of the sciiool of vice groan out their in.'.tmctor’s name in 
bbsphemy and ctnses ! Then stepped I forth, tlic champion of offcncied 
virtue. I placed myself between the Iamb and the tiger, in a moment of 
dalliance obtained from the Duke his princely promise, and he chained 
down tlic power of his nobles in the bonds of larv. To the sacrifice of the 
humble did I put a final stop, and my arms became the shelter of the 
helpless, the innocent, and the poor. 

Fi:k. [nneasy.] No further, lady! Oh ! speak no further] 

Lady M. This melancholy period gave place to another yet more 
melancholy. 'I’lie court was thronged with the outcasts of French and Italian 
luxury. The Duke’s .sceptre was the plaything of flialtcring Paiisian 
iiarlols, and the people bled and groined under the govenimcnt of their 
caprice. Each of these lived her day; but none could maintain her 
influence .against mine : they showed .themselves honoured by the Duke’s 
.attachment ; I convinced him that the m.arks of mine did honour to him- 
self : they still b.ide him remember that he ivas their sovereign ; I bade 
him forget that he was anything but my slave. My rivals sank into 
obscurity, and I remained the undisputed mistress of his heart. Then did I 
govern the tyrant’s sceptre, who .slumbered voluptuously in my embrace: 
ihen first did lliy country, Waller, feci the hand of humanity, and reposed 
in confidence upon my bosom. [A pause, during lyhich she gaecs upon 
him tenderly.'] Oh 1 that the only man wliom I wish not to mistake my 
character, should now compel me to become a boaster, .and scorch my 
tianquil virtues in the blaze of admiration! Walter, in silence and un- 
observed I have aided the poor .and the de.spairing; I have burst open 
the doois of prisons; I have cancelled warrants for the death of innocence. 
Many a frightful eternity upon the galleys have I shortened ; many a decree 
which separated body and soul liavc I changed to milder pumsliments, 
Into wounds beyond my power to heal I have poured that balsam which at 
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Lady M. of the most absolute dejection^ Nothing— nothing ; 

but tliat you destroy yourself and me— and with us yet a third. 

Fer. a third? 

Lady M. Never can you many Louise ; never can you he happy with 
me. We shall be all your father’s victims. I must not hope to possess the 
heart of a husband wliom force alone compelled to give me his hand. 

Fer. Compelled, lady ? Compelled to give ? He was compelled, and 
5 ’et he gave it? Lady, ladyl Will you accept a hand without a heart? 
Will you tear a man from a woman who is the whole world of that 
woman ? Will you tear a woman from a man who is the whole world of 
.that man? Will you do this, you but a moment past the admirable 
English Princess? 

Lady M. I will, because I must. \_With frmmss^ My passions, 
Ferdinand, yield to my tenderness for you ; but my honour can do no 
more. Our union is the talk of the whole city. Every eye, every arrow 
of raillery is bent against me. ’Twere a disgrace which time could never 
wash out should a subject of the Prince refuse my hand ! Appease your 
father, if it is in your power : look to yourself, since my resolution is taken: 
both for your sake and my own I must let the mine blow up. Walter, 
farewell 1 Think upon my words, upon the \vords of a distracted woman ! 

\Exit. Ferdinand remains in silent terror and astonishment 
for some moments; then recovers himself and rushes 
hastily through the folding-doors of the apartment. 


Scene VI.— Miller’s Hoxm. 

Miller meeting Louise flwrf Elizabeth. 

Mill. Ay, ay ! I knew this would be the end of it 1 

Lou. {hastening to him with anxiety . Of what, father, of what? 

Mill. My cloak there— quick, quick ! I must to liim instantly. My 
cloak, I say ! Yes, yes !— this was just what I expected 1 

Lou. Father, for God’s sake !— 

Eliz. What is the matter. Miller ? What alarms you ? 

Mill. Matter ! Wliat is the matter ! Hark, woman 1 Tlie tempest 
has broken loose, and upon you will it vent its finy 1 

Eliz. Upon me? Such is ever your decision; whatever happens, I am 
ever the cause. 

Mill. You are the cause ! Lightning and thunder I Who is the 
cause, if you are not ? This veiy morning when you prattled of this vile 
seducer, said I not at the moment that the consequence— oh ! patience! 
patience I Hark you, Elizabeth 1 Wiirm has revealed your secret. 

Eliz. Gracious God ! But how know you this ? 

Mill. How do I know it? Look yonder 1 A servant of the Minister 
waits at the house-door to conduct me to his master. 

Lou. [turning pale, and sitting //ow/l] Ob, God ! Is it possible ? 

Mill. And you, too, with that languishing air ? [Laughs spitefully^ 
Right— right! To whomever sorrow is destined the arch-fiend sends a 
handsome daughter. 

Eliz. But why so positive that Louise is in question ? You may have 
been recommended to the Duke ; he may wish to place you in his 
orchestra. 

Mill. May the sulphurous rain of hell consume thee I Orchestra— thou 
serpent 1 Ay, where the groans and sighs of panders shall rise in sad 
unison with thine ! [Thromng himself upon a chair.'] Oh I God in 
Heaven I Undone! Undone! 
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Lou. [affcr a />aiise, with forced tranquillity and a calm though faiterin”- 
voice^i So! That is well! Why am I thus terrified? The old man 
yonder ofien told me that it would be so I But I was obstinate, and 
never would believe him. (A second pause, after which she throws herself 
weeping into Miller’s arms.} Father, receive your child again ! Father, 
forgive me! 'T was not your daughter’s fault, that the dream was so 
heavenly, and so terrible the waking. 

Mill. Louise, Louise ! My daughter ! My poor child ! Curses upon 
the seducer ! Curses upon the bawd who threw thee upon his bosom ' 

Eliz. [sneeping.] Daughter, do I deserve this curse? God forgive you, 
hlajor ! How has this lamb merited to be murdered by you so bar- 
barously? 

Fer. [resoliftely.] Be not terrified ; dry up your tears. I will counteract 
the Minister’s schemes ; I will pierce the curtain of his intrigues : I will 
break through these iron chains, forged for our torment by the injustice of 
prepossession. Free as a man should be will I make my choice, and crush 
these insect souls with the giant weight of my attachment. Louise, for one 
hour farewell I [Going, 

Lou. [follows him, trembling.] Stay, oh I stay ! Father 1 Mother ! He 
deserts us in this fearful hour ! 

Eliz. The Minister will come hither ! He will misuse us 1 He will 
misuse our child ! And yet you can think of leaving us, Major ? 

hliLL. [laughs wildly.] Leaving us? Leaving us? — What should detain 
him? The girl can give him nothing more. Yet go he shall not ! [Grasp- 
ing Ferdinand with one hand and Louise zvith the other.] Patience, 
young sir ! The way from my house passes over this damsel’s corse. If you 
possess one single spark of honour, wait here for the Minister : relate to 
him how you seduced her young inexperienced heart ; excuse her 
weakness, acknowledge your own villany ; or by that God who made 
me!— Louise in Ferdinand’s passage with violence and 
passiony^in my presence shall you crush tms trembling worm, whom 
love for you bowed dotvn to shame and infamy ! 

Fer. [returns, and walks baelavards and forwards, sunk in the deepest 
meditation.] ’Tis true, the Minister’s power is great— paternal auihori^ is 
an important word ; even crimes should be respected when concealed in 
the folds of its garment. He may push that authority far. Far? Yet 
not so far as love can reach. Hear me, Louise, thy hand in mine ! 
[Clasping it firmly.] So sure as God shall visit me upon the bed of 
death, I swear that the moment which separates these two hands rends 
asunder the thread which binds me to existence ! 

Lou. You terrify me I Look from me I Your lips tremble— your eye 
rolls fearfully I 

Fer. No, Louise ; thou hast no cause to fear. ’Twas not delirium 
which prompted the oath; ’twas the most costly present of Heaven; 
decision, in that valuable moment, when an oppressed bosom relieves 
itself by some great action unheard of till then 1 Louise, I love thee ! 
Louise, thou must still be mine ! Tis resolved I And now for my father ! 

[Going. 

Scene VIIL— Miller, Elizabeth, Louise, Ferdinand. President 
VON Wai.ter, itfitk Servants. 

Pres. So I here I find him ! [All start in terror, except Ferdinand. 

Fer. [retiring a few steps^ In the house of innocence— 

Pres. Where a son may learn disobedience to his father. 

Fer. Permit me to— 
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.Fer. You play but a sorry part here, my lord, and these witnesses could 
well be spared at its performance. io the Servants. 

Mill, {cornwgimyer, and with firmness,] Your Excellency governs this 
land : through the whole dukedom can yon dispose of all things, as suits 
your owr will and pleasure : but permit me to remark that here alone you 
have no power. This is my house ; I have never shut its door inliospit* 
ably ; but I still possess the right to shut it against an unbidden and un- 
welcome guest. Your Excellency is the best judge whether you come 
under this description. 

Pres, [pale with an^r, and approaching Miller.] How ? Is it possible 
that you dare — - 

Mill, \yctiring a few steps.] I mean not to offend, but I must repeat 
that this is my house. No doubt your Excellency has understood my 
me.aning. 

Pres. Insolent villain ! In a dungeon shall your meaning be explained, 
[7b his Servants.] Call in the officers of justice I Away ! [Some of the 
attendants go out. The President paces the stage with a furious airi] 
Shall such wretches counteract my designs ? Shall the bonds which unite 
^ the parent and the son be separated with impunity? No, by Pleaven 1 
The father shall to prison ; to the house of correction the mother and her 
strumpet daughter 1 Justice shall lend her sword to my rage; and such 
dreadful satisfaction will I take for this insult, that the mere telalion of 
your sufferings shall make the heavens shake with fear ! Tremble, mis- 
creants ! In your blood will I slake my hate; the whole biood of you will 
I sacrifice to my vengeance ! [Louise begins to come to herself, 

Fer. [advancing with an intrepid air.] Oh 1 not so. Fear not, friends 1 
I am your protector. Be not so madly lush, my lord ; no violence, if you 
respect yourself. There is a comer of my heart where the name of father 
was never yet heard. Oh! press not into that! 

Pres. Silence, unworthy boy! Raise not still higher the violence of 
my rage. 

Mill. Elizabeth, look to your daughter : I hasten to the Duke. I will 
tell him my story, and he cannot refuse protection to our innocence. 
Heaven surely inspired me with the thought ! Farewell I I fly to the 
Duke ! [Going. 

Pres. Stop the old man! [The AvrEiiVANTS place themselves inUiLL-EK’s 
passage; he returns slotoly.] To the Duke, sayst thou? Hast thou for- 
gotten that I am the torrent, over which thou must spring, or perish ? To 
the Duke, thou fool? Go to him, when, half dead, half living, thou best 
in a dungeon buried five fathoms below the earth, where light and sound 
were never permitted to pierce — where darkness gazes on hell with gloating 
eyes, and the soul’s perdition lies slumbering in the arms of despair ! Then 
gnash thy teeth in anguish ; then rattle with thy chains, and groan out,— 
“ Woe is me ! Oh ! I have gone too far 1 ” 

Scene IX.— President von Walter, Ferdinand, Miller, Eliza- 
beth, Louise, Servants, Officers of Justice. 

Fer. [fiying to Louise, who niters a loud shriek, and relapses into 
insensibility:] Louise ! Help, for God's sake I Terror overpowers her 
frame ! [Miller /r/* on his hat and cloak, and prepares to follow the 
Officers. Elizabeth throxvs herself on her knees 
brfore the President. 

Pres, [to the Officers.] Arrest these offenders in the Duke’s name. 
Boy, let go the strumpet I Senseless or not she must from hence ; when 
once in the house of correction stripes shall recall her to her senses. 
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never even have suspected that his attachment was revealed to you. You 
should have begun your attack on Louise’s side, and still should have been 
careful to preserve your son's afibetion. You should have played the 
prudent general, who attacks not the flower of the hostile troops, but 
cautiously singles out those squadrons on whom his onset is most likely to 
make impression. 

Pres. And how should I have manned this ? 

WuRM. In a manner the most simple ; nor is the game as yet entirely 
lost. Impress upon your mind for the present that you are a father; 
measure not your strength against an affection, which opposition only 
makes mm e powerful; leave the affair to me, and the serpent, who now 
corrodes your plans, shall be poisoned with its own venom. 

Pres. 1 am eager to know your meaning. 

WuRM. Either my knowledge of characters is very little, or the Major 
is not less impetuous in jealousy than in love. Make him suspect the 
damsel’s constancy : whether the charge is probable or not, does not much 
signify. One spark of suspicion will be enough to set the whole arsenal of 
his temper in flames. 

Pres. But where shall we And that spark ? 

Worm. Now then 1 come to the point: but flrst explain to me how 
much depends upon the Major's compliance—how far is it of consequence, 
that the romance with tlie harper’s daughter should come to a conclusion, 
and his union take place with Lady Milford. 

Pres. Can you still aak me. Warm? You are conscious that my whole 
influence is lost should Lady Milford’s hand be refused, and that my life is 
in danger should I compel my son to accept it. 

WuRM. Now, then, listen to me. The Major shall be entangled in the 
nets of artifice, and against his mistress must her whole force be emjiloyed. 
A letter shall be dictated to Louise filled with expressions the most injunous 
to your son, the most flattering to the person to whom it is addressed, and 
be it our care to throw it into Ferdinand's way. 

Pres Absurd proposal ! She will not be ready to sign her own death- 
warrant. 

WuRM. She cannot avoid it, if you will let me follow my own plan. 1 
know her gentle heart thoroughly ; she has but two vulnerable sides, by 
which her conscience can be attacked : they are her father and the Major. 
The latter is entirely out of the question: consequently, the more use must 
be made of Miller. 

Pres. And that use must consist in — 

WuR.M. A measure which I will now explain. From what your Ex- 
cellency sutes to have passed in his house, it will not be dilBcult to terrify 
the father with the threats of a cnminal process. Some of his expressions 
went far beyond the limits of respect ; the person of his favourite, and of 
the keeper of the seals, is in some shape the shadow of the Duke himself, 
and he offends the latter ivho blemishes the former’s reputation. I know 
that Miller is naturally fearful ; though spirited up awhile by his daughter’s 
ill-treatment, he is in truth timidity itself. He will easily credit our asser- 
tions, tremble at our menaces, and go any lengths to avoid the phantom of 
high treason. 

Pres, But recollect, Wurm ; the Major has my secret : the affair must 
not become ser.ous. 

Wurm. Nor shall it^ It shall be earned no further than is necessary to 
frighten Louise into our toils. The harper, therefore, must be arrested 
instantly : to make the necessity yet more urgent, the mother also shall be 
conveyed away ; and then much may be spoken of corporal pain, of etcmil 
imprisonment, of the galleys, of the scaffold, and tbe rack. With a scare- 
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crow composed of these materials I would engage to terrify the poor 
wretches through a needle’s eye ! The price set upon Millei’s pardon shall 
be the letter which I mentioned ; terror will not permit Louise to examine 
all the consequences of the step, and this point once obtained — 

Puts. [ca^erJf.} Excellent 1 excellent ! Now I understand you. 

WuKM. Louise loves her father— I might say, even to adoration ! The 
danger threatening his life, or at least his* freedom— the reproaches of her 
conscience for being the cause of his misfortunes— the impossibility ever to 
become the Baron’s — the confusion of her brain, which I take upon myself 
to disorder — all these considerations make our plan certain of success. 
Louise cannot fail to be entangled in our nets. 

Pres. But my son? \Yill he not instantly have the business explained 
to him ? Will it not make him yet more desperate ? 

Worm. Be that my care to prevent. The parents shall not be set at 
liberty till Louise has taken the most solemn oath to keep the transaction 
secret, and never to reveal the deceit which we put upon your son. 

pRi:.s. An oath? llidiculous I What restraint can .an oath be? 

WuRM. Not upon us, my lord, but the most binding upon people of 
Louise’s stamp. Observe, how dexterously by this measure we shall both 
reach the goal of our desires. The damsel loses at once the affection of her 
lover and her good name : the parents will lower their tone, when they 
find to what a situation their haughtiness has reduced them, and, weakened 
by misfortune, and by the obloquy which will be poured upon them from 
all sides, will think me merciful, when by giadng her my hand I re-establish 
their daughter’s reputation. 

Pres. /tis Aead, and Artful villain ! No devil could 

spin a finer snare ! The scholar excels his master, and I confess myself 
outdone. The question is next, to whom the letter must be addressed? 
Upon whom shall we throw the suspicion ? 

WuRM. It must be necessarily upon some one whose consequence is 
sufficient to authorize an infidelity to your son. 

Pres, \afier a moment's rcfleciion.l Wliat think you of the Marshal? 

WuRM. The hlaishal? Were I Louise Miller he would not be my 
choice ! 

Pres. And wherefore not ? High in rank, costly in dress, lively in 
manner, breathing perfumes, and accompanying every insipid speech with 
a purse of ducats — surely he possesses qualifications enough to overcome 
the delicacy of a tradesman’s daughter. I shall send for the Marshal 
immediately. 

WuRM. While your Excellency takes care of him, and of the haiper’s 
arrest, I will home and prepare the letter which Louise must transcribe. 

Pres, [seating himself at the tabled Do so ; and when ’tis finished 
bring it hither for my perusal. ^ExU WuRM. 

Pres, [having witicn, uses from the tabled Who waits there? [A 
Sekvast enters ; the Vkeswzht gives hisu the paper,\ Let this arrest be 
executed without a moment’s delay, and inform Marshal von Kalb that I 
have something to impart to him of the graitest consequence. 

Ser. The MarshnPs carriage has just stopped at your lordship’s door. 

PRE.S. Good 1 For the arrest take such precautions that no opposition 
can possibly be made to it. 

Ser. I will take care, my lord. 

Pres. You understand me ? The business must be done without the 
least disturbance. 

Ser. Your Excellency shall be obeyed. [Nxit Servant. 
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Pres. So remarkable a circumstance cannot easily be fot|;otten. 

Von K. In the heat of the dance the Princess Amelia lost her garter. 
Immediately everything that had life was put in motion. Gcrstenfield and 
myself (we were then p.agcs of the chamber) sought through the whole 
saloon, and for some time without success. At length I discovered the 
garter ; with transport I caught it from the ground ! Gcrstenfield had seen 
it also ! Gerstcnfield flies upon me, forces it from me, presents it to the 
Princess, and obtains from her those thanks which were so undoubtedly 
my due. 

Pres. The impertinent ! 

Von K. I iliought I should have fainted upon the spot. A more 
malicious trick was never played within the memory of man ! At length 
I recovered myself ; I drew near the Princess, and said in an insinuating 
tone, "Gerstcnfield, ’tis true, was fortunate enough to present the garter 
to your IlighiiC'S ; but he tvho first discovered that garter reieals not his 
merits, but rcwaids liimsclf in silence-” 

Pres. Admiiably said, von Kalb! The speech does credit to your 
ingenuity. 

Von K. The mean artful flatterer ! But till the Day of Judgment will 
I remember his conduct on that evening. 

Pres. Yet this very' man will many Lady Milford, and consequently be 
soon the first in power. 

Von K. You plunge a dagger in my heart ! Why should he marry her? 
Why he ? In God's name, where is the necessity ? 

Pres. There is not an aliemalive, Ferdinand will not accept her hand, 
and no party can be found equally advantageous. 

Von K. But is there no means of obtaining your son’s compliance ? Let 
the measure be the most singular, the most dangerous, the most desperate, 
there is notliing to which I will not readily consent, rather than see the 
hated Gcrstenfield become my superior. 

Pres. 1 know but one means of effecting our design, and the success of 
that rests entirely with you. 

Von K. With me? Name it, my dear President, name it 1 

Pres. You must separate Ferdinand and his mistress. 

Von K. Separate incm ? In what consists the utility of the measure, 
and what have I to do with its execution ? 

Pres. Everything is our.«, can we but make him credit the girl’s in- 
constancy. 

Von K. Mean you, that I must cirry her off? 

Pres. By no means ; that would onljr exasperate my son. No, no ; we 
must persuade him that she prefers to him some newer lover. 

Von K. And that lover — 

Pres. Must be yourself. 

Von K. How? Must I be her lover? Is she noble? 

Pres. Singular demand ! What matters if she is, or not ? No, von 
Kalb ; she is the daughter of Miller, the musician. 

Von K. A plebeian ? No, President, I cannot undertake the business. 

Pres. You cannot undertake it ! Ridiculous 1 Who under the sun, 
except yourself, would ever ask for the genealogy of two rosy cheeks ? 

Von K. But consider for a moment— a married man, my dear President 1 
And then my reputation at court wdll be totally— 

Pres. In tnitli I forgot that. I beg your pardon, von Kalb ,* I was not 
aware that a man of untainted character held a higher place in your 
estimation than a man of power ! Since you prefer leputation to influence, 

I have nothing more to say, I believe we had better break up our con- 
ference. 
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ScnNn IV.— Milt.rk.'s ffoiisc. 

Louise, Frrdinahd. 

IX)U. Desist, I entreat you 1 Never must I expect to see another day of 
})appinc5s. All my hopes are levelled avitli the ground. 

Fcr. All mine arc exalted to Heaven I My father’s passions are roused : 
he u-ill direct his whole artillery against us ; he will force me to hccome an 
unnatural son. I shall be no longer restrained by filial duty. Rage and 
despair will force from me the dark secret that my father is an aswssin I 
The son will deliver the parent into the executioner’s hand, and necessity 
will make him do a deed without emotion, the bare mention of which now 
makes jum shudder at Inmielf. Nothing but the greatest danger can 
authorize such a step— and in the greatest danger must I be nhen my lore 
dares to take sucli a giant-spring ! Hear me, Louise I An idea, vast and 
immeasurable as my alTcction, forces itself before my soul. Thou, Louise, 
and I, and Love! Lies not a whole heaven encompassed in this circle? 
Or dost thou feel there is still wanting some fourth ? 

Lou. Oh J cease 1 No more ! Already do I tremble, fearful of what 
you wish to say ! 

Fer. If we have no longer a claim upon the world, why should we 
meanly seek its approbation? Whyrun'a haz.ard, where nothing c.an be 
gained, where all may be lost ? Will thine eyes sparkle less brightly re- 
flected by the Baltic waves than by the waters of the Rhine or Elbe? 
Where liouise is permitted to love me, there is my native land 1 Thy foot- 
steps will make the wildest sandiest desert to me far more interesting than 
the castle of my ancestors. Shall we miss the pomp of cities ? Be we 
where we may, Louise, a sun will rise, a sun will set— objects compared to 
which the most splendid labours of .art look pale and tarnished. Though 
we serve God no more in his consecrated churches, yet the night shall 
spread lier shadows around and form for us a solemn temple : the changing 
moon shall hear our confession, and a glorious congregation of stars join us 
in our prayers to tlie Almighty. Think yon, our talk of love can ever be 
exhausted ? Oh, no 1 Conversation for centuries can be found in one of 
Louise’s smiles, and, till my life is over, never will I give her occasion for a 
tear. 

Lou. Fcrdin.'ind, was it always thus ? Hast thou never acknowledged a 
duty save that of love ? 

Fer. [cmhrami^ /icr.] None, so sacred as thy safely ! None, since I first 
knew thee I 

Lou. Then cease, and leave me I / have a father, Ferdinand, who to- 
morrow will be si.xty years old ; who possesses no treasure s.ave one only 
daughter ; who, should we fly, must undoubtedly fall a victim to the 
Minister’s vengeance— 

Fer. "//«'.] And who therefore must become the companion 

of our flight. Then raise no more objections, my beloved. I leave you 
for some few hours ; I will convert my valuables into gold with all diligence, 
and, if possible, levy fresh sums on my father. It is lawful to plunder 
robbers, and his treasures arc the price of blood drawn from his countrymen. 
Mark me, Louise I When the clock strikes one, a carriage will stop at 
your door ; throw yourself into it, and we fly. 

Lou. Pursued by your father’s curse 1— a curse, unthinking youth, never 
mentioned without horror even by assassins ; which the mercy of Heaven 
withholds from the very robber upon the rack ; which will pursue us fugi- 
tives from sea to sea, unceasing and unmerciful 1 No, Ferdinand, no 1 If 
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nothing but a crime can preserve you mine, I still have courage to resign 
you. 

Fer. [glooinify.] Indeed! 

Lou. Resign you? Oh ! dreadful is the idea ! Dreadful enough to 
wound the immortal spirit, and make pale the glowing cheeks of joy ! 
Ferdinand J To rerign you ! Yeti cannot resign what I never have pos- 
sessed, and your heart was and is the property of your station. The attempt 
to 'secure you mine was theft, was sacrilege, and, shuddering at myself, I 
withdraw my claim. 

Fer. \iw’iungartiiay his head^ and biting Ms wider lip ] You withdraw it I 

I>ou. Turn not away ! Look upon me, dearest Ferdinand. Gnash not 
j’our teeth so furiously ! Come, let my example awaken your slumbering 
virtue ; let me be the heroine of this moment. I "*>11 restore to a father his 
fugitive son : I will break a connection, which divides the bonds by which 
the citizeO'World is held together, and which destroys the established limits 
of socie^, the wise distinctions of rank, the universal and eternal order of 
the creation. I am the criminal. My bosom nourished itself with nild and 
foolish wishes, but the fault has brought with it the punishment. I must 
lose you, Ferdinand ! Ah ! Let me at least enjoy the sweet, the fiatlering 
idea, that what 1 feel a misfortune ivas occasioned by an act of heroism : let 
me at least be persuaded that I ^vas not compelled to resign you, but wilfully 
gave you up a sacrifice to my respect for justice j Ferdinand, shall this last 
satisfaction be denied me ? [Ferdinand, stupefedwiih agitation and angerf 
strikes a fas) sinld chords upon a lute^ which ties upon the table ; then^ in 
a sudden impulse of madness, he dashes the instrument upon the ground, 
breaks it in pieces, and bursts out in frantic laughter, "I Ferdinand 1 God in 
heaven I wliat mean you? Be not thus uiiraann^r this hour requires 
fortitude ; it is the hour of separation. You have a heart, my Ferdinand ; 
I know it thoroughly : warm as life is your love, and without limits, like 
the Omnipotent. Bestow it upon a wmman, more noble, more worthy, than 
poor Louise; then need she not envy the most fortunate of her sex! [Striving 
to repress her tears.] Me shall you see no more ! Leave the vain forsaken 
girl to bewail her folly and presumption amidst the lonely walls of a cloister, 
h'ast flow her tears; no one will grieve to see them flow! Dead are my 
hope-i ; barren are my prospects : yet shall a smile sometimes play upon my 
cheek, when I gaze upon the fad^ ivreath of former pleasures 1 [Giving 
him her trembling hand, while her face is turned away^ Ferdinand von 
Walter— farewell ! 

Fer. [recovering from the stupor in which he was plunged, seises eagerly 
the hana which she ^ers to him^ Louise, I fly from Brunswick I Do you 
— do you indeed reluse to follow me ? 

Lou. [concealing her countenance with the other hand^ My duty bids me 
stay, and suffer. 

Fer. [Jranticly, while he ihrews her from him with disdavu] Serpent ! 
’tis false — another, a tenderer motive chains you here ! 

Lou. [in a tone of the most heartfelt sorrow.] Encourage that belief ; 
haply it may make our parting more supportable. 

Fer. What? Oppose freezing duly against fiery love, and hope that 
the delusion can deceive me? No, no, no ! Hope it not, false one. ’Tis 
a rival, 'tis a rival makes you dread the quitting Brunsivick ? But should 
my su^icions be confirmed— woe be to thee and him ! [Exit, 
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Scene V.— Louise. 

remains for sometime motionless in the scat upon which she hasihrmon 
herself seemingly overpoauered and stupefied by the violence of her grief 
At length she rises^ and comes forward slowly, looking round her 
fearfully.] 

Lou. Where can my parents loiter? My father promised to be absent 
but a few minutes, yet full six dreadful hours have passed since his departure. 
Should any accident*— God! God! What would then become of me? 
Why does my heart beat so violently? [ffere WuRSi enters and remains 
unobserved in the background.] It can mean nothing. 'Tis but the terrible 
delusion of my overheated blood. When once the soul has imbibed into 
itself a portion of terror, the eye beholds spectres in every object. 

Scene VI.— Louise, Wurm. 

WuRM. So solitary, damsel? 

Lou. [perceives him and starts back in terror.] God! who speaks? 
Ha 1 dreadful ! dreadful ! Some fearful event will soon explain the fore 
bodings of my soul 1 [To Wurm, with disdain.] Is it the Minister you 
seek ? He is no longer here. 

Wurm. Damsel, I sought for you. 

Lou. I marvel then that you bent not your course towards the prison. 

Wurm. What should I there? 

Lou. Behold me bleed beneath the beadle's lash. 

Wurm. You wrong me, Louise, if you suppose— 

Lou. [interrupting him ] What is your business with me? 

Wurm. I come the messenger of your father. 

Lou, [starling,] MyfatherJ Ohl where is my father? 

Wurm. Where he would fain not be, 

Lou. Quick, quick, for God's sake 1 Answer met Oh 1 my forebading 
heart ! Where is my father ? 

WuR.M. Since you compel me to speak— he is in the Tower. 

Lou. [throTvmga look towards Heaven.] This also ! — this new misfor- 
tune must needs fall upon me 1 In the Tower, said you? And wherefore 
in the Tower? 

Wurm. By the Duke’s order— 

Lou. The Duke's? 

WuR,M. Who, thinking his own dignity offended by the insults offered 
this morning to his representative. President von Walter — 

Lou. How? how? Oh eternal Omnipotence I 

Wurm. Has resolved to inflict upon Miller the most exemplary 
punishment. 

Lou. This was still wanting ! This was— Oh 1 yes, yes 1 I feel that my 
heart still loves another besides Ferdinand. This was a cruelty that could 
not escape the President, The Prince’s^ dignity offended? Heavenly 
Providence 1 Rescue, oh ! rescue ray sinking faith ! [After a moment's 
pause, she turns to Wur.m.] And Ferdinand ? 

Wurm. Must choose between Lady Milford's hand an 1 his father’s curse 
and disinheritance. 

Lou. Dreadful choice 1 Yet is he more fortunate than Louise : he has 
no faiher to lose. Yet to have no father is to he sufficiently unfortunate 1 
My father imprisoned lor treason— my Ferdin.md doomed to a strumpet s 
deb or a parent’s execration ! Excellent I excellent I Villany, when so 
perfect, is still perfection ! Perfection? No; something is still wanting to 
complete it. where is my mother? 
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WURM. Confined for life in the common prison, 

Lou, Ula^ine /lef hands together wiih a wild laughl\ Now then the 
measure is full! It is full, and I am free! I am released from all 
duties, and all sorrows, and all joys! Released even from fiituntyl I 
have nothing now to do with it ; I nave nothing left to hope^ or fear ! \A 
dyiodf til pause f after which she centinues with foyced tranguiHityi] Perhaps 
you have somethin^^ more to communicate? Proceed, sir, proceed, I can 
support the tidings, 

WURJI. You are already informed of what has happened. 

Lou. Of what has happened, but not of what is yet to happen ! 
[Anothey pausCf during which she examines Wurm with a look of pity and 
mitempt.l Wretched man ! You have undertaken a melancholy employ- 
ment ! Its execution can never prosper trith you. To make men miserable 
is a sufficiently sad office, but *tis a horrible one to inform them that they 
are so I ’Tis dreadful to be the first to shriek out the screech owl’s song, 
to stand by when the bleeding heart trembles upon the iron shaft of neces* 
sity, and to hear poor Christians doubt the existence of a God. Heaven 
preserve me I Wert thou paid a ton of gold for every anguish tear which 
thou seest trickle doivn the cheek of mourners, man, would I not be a 
wretch like thee ! Answer me, I charge thee ! What is there yet to 
happen ? 

Wurm. I know not. 

Lou. You will not know. This light-shunning embassy trembles at the 
sound of words, but the spectre shows itself in the death-silence of your 
countenance. What will be the consequence of my father’s arrest? You 
said the Duke will inflict upon him the most exemplary punishment. 
What call you exemplary? 

Wurm Ask me no more. 

Lou, Hear me, man 1 Was noisome executioner thy tutor? Else couldst 
thou know to rend open the palpitating veins, so coldly, so delibe- 
rately, and, by healing mth pity's bmm the woundsbf the bleeding bosom, 
enable it to exist for some torture more severe? What fate awaits my 
father? Death is in what you say with a smile : then what must that 
be which you disclose with sorrow? Speak I Cover me at once with the 
whole burden of your tidings. Answer me, Wurm— what has my father to 
apprehend ? 

Wurm, A criminal process. 

Lou. And what is that? I am an ignorant innocent girl, and understand 
but little of your fearful terms of law. What mean you by a criminal 
process? 

Wurm. Judgment upon life or death. And the latter must be upon the 
mck I 

Lou. That is sufficient. Sir, I thank you. [Exit hastily by a side-dooy. 

Wurm [alaymed.] What means she? Has she any suspicion? Con- 
fusion 1 Surely she will not dare— I am responsible for her actions, and 
should any accident — follow her insUintly. 

[As he is going towa^s the door, Louise retuyus^ her mil 
thrown over her arm. 

Lou. Your pardon, sir j I must lock up the house. 

Wurm. Whither in such haste? 

Lou. [passing him.l To the Duke. 

Wurm [alarmed, detains h€ri\ How? Whither? 

Ix>U. TotheDiikc. Canst thou not hear me? Even to that very Duke 
who must decide upon my father's life or death. Yet I wrong him j 'tis 
imt he who must decide, but the villains wlio surround bis throne. The 
Duke has no share in the process, save that he lends to it the shadow of his 
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majesty insulted, and must put liis seal and signature to the death-warrant 
of a man of whose name and whose offence himself is totally unconscious. 
Wurm, 1 liastcn to the Duke. 

WuRM \la!tgliing.'\ To the Duke ! 

Lou. I know the meaning of that contemptuous laugh. You would tell 
me that I shall find no compassion in the Piince. But be it so. Tliough 
I ni.ay find in him (God preserve me J) noihing but disgust, disgust at my 
complaints, yet will I to the Duke. I have been told that the great never 
know what misery is ; that they wish not to know it. I will teach the Duke 
What misery is : I will p.iint to him, in all the convulsions of an expiiing 
daughter, what misery is ; I V’ill shriek to him, in tones that shall corrupt 
the marrow in his bones, what misery is ; and when, at my description, 
his h.air stands bristling with terror, will I, to conclude, whisper in his 
affrighted ear that in the hour of de.ath the sinews of these c.arlhly gods 
shall shrivel and shrink, and till the Day of Judgment the bones of beggars 
and kings shall lie rotting in one commen grave. Now will I to the Duke. 

[Going. 

WuRjr [waiicionsly.] By all means to the Duke ! You can do nothing 
more prudent, and 1 advise you heartily to the step. Let me not detain 
you. Only go, and I give you my word that the Duke will grant your suit 
and spare tlic life of your father. 

Lou. [s/opfing suddenly.'] How said you? Did you advise the step? 
[Kelurns hastily.] What am I about to do? Something dreadful surely, 
when this man approves it. How know you that the Prince will grant my 
suit? 


Wurm, Because he will not grant it unrewaided. 

Lou. Not unrewarded ? And at what price will he rate his hum.'inity ? 
WuRM. He will think himself amply paid by the favours of the fair 
suppliant. 

l^u. [xoith a vacant stare,] Almighty God I 

Wurm. And I trust that you will not think your father’s life overvalued 
when ’tis purchased at so honourable a price. 

Lou. [in despair.] Trtie, true— oh true ! Truth may attack the great in 
vain, entrenched behind their own vices safely as behind the swords of 
cherubims. The Almighty protect you, father 1 Your clnld would sacriiice 
her life to save you, but cannot sacrifice her virtue. 

[Throws her veil upon the table. 
Wurm. This nail be sorry news for the poor desolate old man. " Aly 
Louise,” did he say, ” has thro^vn me to the ground ; my Louise will again 
raise me from it.” He was deceived 1 Farewell, damsel 1 I Imsten to him 

with your answer. ^ 

Lou. Stay, stay ! One moment's patience. How nimble is this batan, 
when the point is to drive a wretch distracted I ** I have thrown him to 
the ground I I must again raise him from it?” Speak to me 1 Counsel 
met What must I, what ought I to do? 

Wurm. There is but one means of saving him. 

Lou. What is that means ? 

Wurm. Your father approves of it. 

Lou. Does my father? Oh! Name that means. 

Wurm. It is easy for you to execute. 

Lou. I know nothing difficult but the task of incurring guilt. ^ 

Wurm. Suppose you promised to break off your connection with 

Ferdinand? , , , mi 

Lou. To release him from his engagements is already done. To release 

him from his love for me lies not in my power. 

; Wurm, You mistake me, charming Louise. Ferdinand himseu must 
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wretch as thou art I Take it, I say I iHc forces a fistol into Vox K.aB’s 
hand^ and then draws out his handkerchief] And next hold the end of this 
napkin ; it was embroidered, and given to me by the strumpet 1 

Vox K. "What, (ire over the handkerchief? Ferdinand, are you mad? 
■WJjat mean you ! 

Fer. Take it, I say ; else you will miss me, coward. How the coward 
trembles ! Coward, before the moon rises, you shall be before the throne 
of God. [Vox Kai.u ihroavs aunty the pistol atid falls upon his knees.] 
Softly ! softly ! Fear not but your soul shall be prayed for. 

[Snatching him violently from the ground, and bolting the door. 

Vox K. You will not fight in the chamber? 

Fer. Oh ! Twill be excellent here ! The report tvill be louder, and for 
the first time you will make some noise in the world. Take your pistol. 

Vox K. Yet consider, young man, consider— what hopes, what prospects 
you sacrifice ! 

Fer. Take up your pistol, I say I I have nothing more to do in this world. 

Vox K. But I have much, Ferdinand, but I have much. 

Fer. Thou wretch, thou ! What hast thou to do but to fill up a void 
when men are scarce ? To become in one moment seven times long and 
seven times short, like the butterfly when it writhes upon a needle? To 
be the flatterer of a prince’s vices and the whetstone upon which he sharpens 
his wit? Well, well, 'tis better so : 1 must to Hell, and thou shalt with me 
to furnish me sport. Thou shalt dance to the howling of the damned — 
shalt bow, and cringe, and flatter the fiends, and amuse with your courtly 
arts the eternally despairing ! 

Vox K. Oh ! Spare me, spare me ! Away with the pistols, for God’s 
sake ! 

Fer. How he stands there, the trembling son of sorrow 1 Stands there 
to the reproach of the last Creation Day. He looks as if some bad artist 
had copied him from the Almighty’s original. And with such a being to 
share her heart ! Monstrous ! Unaccountable I To share it with a wretch 
better formed to be an antidote to pleasure than to excite desire and lust 1 

Vox K. Praised be Heaven ! He grows calm. 

Fer. No ; he shall live. That toleration which spares the caterpillar 
shall also be of benefit to him. We look at the reptile, shake our heads in 
contempt, perhaps admire the wise disposition of God, who can feed his 
creatures with the very refuse of the ground, who prepares the raven's meal 
at the gibbet, and the courtier’s in the filth of majesty. Then do we 
wonder at the policy and justice of Providence, which even in the world of 
spirits rewards the adder and the blind-worm for the exportation of their 
poison. [Relapsing into rage.] But upon my rose this insect shall not 
creep j sooner will I crush it into atoms — thus, and thus, and thus again ! 

* [Dashing him upon the ground. 

Vox K. Oh ! Giacious God I How shall I escape from this maniac?^ 

Fer. Villain! If she is no longer chaste — Villain ! If tliou didst riot, 
where I adored! [Madly I] If thou wert a libertine, where I fancied myself 
a godl [Stopping stiddenly ; then eontinuing in a solemn terrible voice.] It 
were better for thee, villain, to fly to Hell, than meet my wrath in Heaven ! 
How far is the girl thine? Answer me instantly. 

Vox K. Let me go ! I will confess everything. 

Fer, Oh ! It must seem more rapturous even to ^ be her licentious 
paramour than to burn with the purest fondest enthusiasm for any other 
maid I She has charms that can reduce the value of the soul and equalize 
the transports of virtue and voluptuousness? [Putting his pistol to vox 
Kalb’s breast How fcr is your connection advanced ? Answer me, or I 
fire this moment ! 
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the most studied dress must heighten every natural beauty, that your ante- 
chamber must swarm with guards and pages, and that the tradesman’s 
daughter must be received in the most stately apartment of your palace. 

Lady M. Confusion I Insupportable! Oh, what lynx eyes have 
females for female imperfections ! How low, how irretrievably low must 
I have fallen, when this creature is able to dive into my thought I 

Scene VII.— Lady Milford, Sophie. A Servant. 

Ser. Louise Miller waits without, and requests admission to your 
presence. 

Lady M. {io Sophie, in an anpyiafteJ] Retire! ISophie delays 
hlust I repeat my orders ? [Exit Sophie. 

Lady M. [ 7 valis a fco) turns kasiily.'] So I *Tis well that my temper has 
been heated. Now am I as I would be. [To ike Servant.] Let her 
approach, [Exit Servant. Lady Milford thrtms herself upon the 

sofa in a negligent but fateful attitude. 

Scene VIIL— Lady Milford, Louise. 

Louise enters uith a look of apprehension^ and stops at some distance from 
the sofa. Lady Milford remains in the same posture, and seems not 
to observe her. Louise speaks at len^h in a soft and timid voice.] 

Lou, Noble lad)', I wait your orders. 

Lady M, [turning round, and examining Louise with a haugldy air.] 
Who is there? Oh ! I remember. You are undoubtedly a certain— What 
is your name? 

Lou. [gaining cottrage,] Jly father’s name is Miller. They told me that 
you wished to see his daughter. 

Lady M. True, true ; I recollect The poor musician’s daughter, of 
whom there has lately been so much said. lAside,] Her countenance is 
interesting, hut yet she is no beauty. [To Louise.] Come nearer, damsel. 
[A^in aside.] Eyes well practise in weeping. Ohl how I love those 
eyes ! [To I^uiSE.] Come nearer— nearer still. Of wlmt are you afraid, 
my child? 

Lou. [with openness catd dignity.] Of nothmg, lady. Many would 
think that 1 have cause to be afraid, but I despise the opinion of the 
multitude. 

Lady M. [aside.] Indeed? Ay, ’tis clear: his affection makes her 
thus arrogant. [To Louise.] You are unconscious, perhaps, how strongly 
you have been recommended to me. I am told that you are well educated 
and well disposed. Your appearance indicates no less, and 1 can easily 
believe it : in truth, I cannot think that so warm a friend as is your 
advocate could deceive me. 

Lou. Forgive me, lady, but I remember no one of my friends who 
would willingly recommend me to such a patroness. 

Lady M, Mean you that I am unworthy to be your patroness, or that 
you are undeserving my protection? 

Lou. Your question answers itself, lady. Recollect the difference 
between onr situations, and you cannot mistake my meaning. 

Lady M. [aside.] Ha ! There is a double sense in her words 1 I expected 
not such art from that open countenance. [To Louxee.] Louise is your 
name, I think. May I inquire 3 'our age? 

Lou. On my last birthday I numbered sixteen years j they have been 
passed in pleasures, which never must return ! . 

Lady M. [starting from the sofa.] Ha 1 There it is ! But scarce sixteen. 
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ihe great are but too often made a theatre for licentiousness the most un- 
bridled. Who will believe that a poor musician’s daughter could heroically 
plunge into the midst of contagion, and yet preserve untainted herself and 
her fame? Who will believe that a prince’s favourite would hold an 
eternal scorpion to her breast, and lavish away her wealth upon a low-born 
maiden, to purchase the risk of every moment feeling her cheeks dyed with 
the blush of shame? I will be frank, lady. While I adorned you for 
some assignation, would you meet my eye unabashed ? When you regained 
your home returning from it, would you be able to meet my eyes at all ? 
Oh 1 better, far better would it be ^ould oceans roll between us, should 
we draw our breath in different atmospheres ! Look into your heart, lady. 
Hours of temperance, moments of satiety may present themselves ; serpents 
of remorse may plant their stings in your bosom, and then — Oh I what a 
torment would it be for you to read in the countenance of youi handmaid 
that peaceful joy, that tranquillity of content, which Virtue ever showers 
upon an uncormpted heart 1 \Retiring a few sie^s.] I fear 1 have already 
said loo much. Lady, I again entreat your pardon. 

Lady M. \extremely agitated^ Insupportable, that she should tell me 
this ! Yet more insupportable, that wliat she tells is inie ! \Tuming to 
Louise, attd looking at her steadfastly.'] Girl ! girl ! This artifice does not 
blind me. Mere opinion speaks not so svarml)r. Beneath the cloak of 
these prudential maxims lurks some far dearer interest. ’Tis that which 
makes my favours seem disgusting; ’tis that which gives such energy to your 
discourse ; ’tis that \tn a threatening voice] which I must discover. 

Lou. [wf/A unconstrained dignity^ And what if you should discover it ? 
Discover it at this moment, when the contemptuous trampling of your foot 
has roused the injured worm, to whom God gave a sting to i^rcttect her 
against misusage. What if you should threaten me with your vengeance ? 
I^dy, I fear it not The poor criminal, branded with infamy, and extended 
on the rack, can look unterrified on the dissolution of the vvorld. My misery 
IS so exquisite, that sincerity can draw down on me no increase of present 
pain ! [After a pause.] You say that you would raise me from the obscurity 
of my station. 1 will not examine the motives of this suspicious favour. I 
will only ask why you should judge me so foolish as to look on that station 
with discontent, or what should induce you to become the foundress of my 
happiness, ere you know whether I am willing to receive my happiness 
from your hands ! I had for ever rent asunder m/ claim upon the pleasures 
of the world ; I had forgiven God that my joys w'ere of so short duration. 
Ah ! why would you now urge me to seek for them again ? When the 
Deity hides his beams from the countenance of his cieatuie, so absolutely 
that even his chief seraph is blinded by the darkness, why will mortals be 
so cruelly compassionate ? Lady, lady ! why is your high-prized happiness 
so anxious to excite the envy and wonder of the miserable? Do your 
pleasures require frenzy and despair to make you sport ? Oh ! if, as you 
say, you wish me well, rather seek to blind me to the horrors of my bar- 
barous lot than place before my eyes all the happiness of your fortune, all 
the misery of mine ! The insect felt itself so Iiappy in a drop of ivater, as 
were that drop a heavenly kingdom— so happy and so contented— till some 
one told it of a world of waves, where navies rode, and whale-fish sported. 
But you would make me happy, say you ? [After a pause, she suddenly ap- 
proaches Lady Milford.] Are you happy, lady ! [Lady Milford 
turns from her hastily; Louise her^ and lays her hand upon her 
hosom.] Does this heart wear the smile of its station ? Could we now 
barter bosom for bosom, and fate for fate; were I, young and innocent 
relying on your love, to ask you for counsel, and were you to answer as my 
mother and my friend, lady, would you really advise me to the exchange ? 
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truly as he doth you j whom he formed as much for happiness as he did 
you ; by whom he was loved as well as he is by you ; but who, from this 
moment, will never love him more ! But his ear is ever open to receive 
the last groan of an expiring worm : when souls are murdered in his hands 
he will not look on uith indifference. Lady, farewell I Be happy! [Hissing 
her hand eagerly.] Ferdinand is yours. Take him, lady, take him ! Rush 
into his arms ! Drag him with you to the altar ! But forget not — oh ! 
forget not, that mth the first kiss of your bridegroom the spectre of a suicide 
must stand before your soid’s eye I ’Tis the only resource that is left me, 
and God — Oh I God will be merciful ! [Rushes wildly out of the chamber* 


Scene IX.— Lady Milford. 

[She remains in the extreme of agiiationfjixinglur ^es with a vacant stare 
tipm the door by which I^uise l^ her* At length she seems to recover 
herself] 

Lady M. What was that ? What lies so heavy on my heart ? What said 
the unfortunate ! The dreadful, the damnmg words still rend my hearing I 
“Take him! Take him!” What should I take, unfortunate? The 
legacy of your dying groan, the fearful present of 3 rour despair, the bond of 
your eternal perdition I God ! God ! Have I then fallen so low ? Have 
1 so suddenly abdicated the throne of my pride, that I hunger for that, even 
to madness, which a beggar’s generosity throws me in the last conflict of 
death? “Take him/ Take ira?” And site spoke m a tone— accom- 
panied it with a look I Milford ! Milford t For this hast thou sprang over 
the limits of thy sex ! For this ^dst thou court the pompous titm of a free 
British woman, that the vaunted edifice of thy virtue migM sink before the 
nobler soul of an unprotected low-bom maiden? No, proud unfortunate I 
No ! AClford may blush for herself, but never shall be outdone by others. 
I too have courage to resign him. [She walks a few faces with an air of 
majesty.] Hide tby fedings, weak suffering heart of woman ! Hence, ye 
sweet golden dreams of love ! Come to my aid, undaunted magnanimity ! 
Henceforth thou alone shalt be my guide. These lovers are lost, unless 
Milford withdraws her claim, and resigns for ever her power in Brunswick. 
[After a pause.] It is determined! The dreadful obstacle is removed : 
broken are the bonds which united me to the Duke. This raging flame is 
e^iring in my bosom ; Virtue, into thy arms I throw myself— receive with 
kindness a repentant daughter ! Ha ! how suddenly is all well within me I 
How suddenly do I feel myself so relieved, so exalted above the world 1 
From the pinnacle of my greatness will I sink to-day, glorious as a setting 
sun ! Let my grandeur expire with my love ; of my proud abdication 
there shall be no sharer but my heart. [Approaching the table.] It must be 
done immediately— immediately, ere the recollection of Ferdinand renews 
the cruel conflict in my bosom 1 [She seats herself^ and begins to write* 


Scene X— Lady Milford. A Servant, Afterwards Sophie. 

Ser. Lady, hlarshal von Kalb is in the ante-chamber, and brings a 
message from his Highness. 

Lady M. [mt hearing him in the eagerness of writing.] How, when lie 
r^eads my letter, will the illustrious puppet stare ! Nay, 'tis singular enough, 
I own, the presuming to speak truth to a sovereign. In what confusion 
will the court be I How his sycophants will wonder at the darine of a 
woman I ® 
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Soph, [cnienti^.] Lady, JIarshal von Kalb— 

Lady SI. roiiti(f\. Who? von Kalb? Goodl good I This 

sort of creature ivas formed for the service of otliers. [To iJie Servant.] 
Admit him. ^ Servant. 

Soph, [comiitg 7iear anxiously. Lady Milford cosiiuiucs to norite with 
eagerness.^ Exaise ray boldness, lady, but I fear somewhat lias disordered 
yoii.^ Louise Miller rushed through the ante-chamber with every appearance 
of distraction— you seem inflamed and agitated— you spcjik to yourself; you 
use violent gestures. Dear lady, you terrify me beyond expression. For 
God’s sake, what has h-appened ? 


Scene XL— Lady Milford, von ICalu, Sophie. 

[Von ICalb enters, bowing very respectfully to Lady Milford, svito 
writes on without observing him. At length he speaks.^ 

Von K. His Highness — 

Lady M, \yuhile she peruses hastily what she has written.^ He will tax 
me with the blackest ingratitude I “ I was a poor forsaken creature, when 
he found me ; he lavished his favours upon me, and raised me from misery 
to splendour.” Detested favours I Horrible exchange ! Annul my 
bond, seducer ; the blush of my eternal shame has repaid my debt with 
interest. 

Von K. [ajjrfr.] She seems much occupied ; I must hazard the disturbing 
her employment. [Aloud.^ Noble lady, his Highness bids me ask whether 
you mean to honour this evening’s gala with your presence? 

liADY M, [rishig.] By no means, my dear von Kalb ; I am provided 
with occupations of a different kind. In the meanwhile, let that serve for 
the Duke’s amusement. {Givittg him the paper.} Sophie, let my carriage 
be prepared without delay, and my whole household assembled in this 
chamber. 

Soph. What can this mean? God forbid that my suspicions .should 
prove true ! [Exit. 

Von K. You seem agitated, lady. May I ask — 

Lady M. The cause will be pleasing news for you. Rejoice, von Kalb ! 
There is a place vacant at court, and yon may assist in filling it. The 
times will be good for panders. [Von ICalb ihrcaos a look ^ suspicion 
upon the paper ^ Read it, read it I ’Tis my desire that the contents should 
be made public. [Ilet e the Domestics esiter, and range themselves in the 

backgivuud. 

Von K. [reading.} “An engagement, broken by you so lightly, cannot 
have the power to bind my will. The happiness of youi subjects \yas the 
argument which induced me to accept of your love. , You promised to 
make your people happy ; for three years did I believe them so, and for 
three years I have been deceived. The veil at length falls from my eyes, 
and I look on favours with disgust, which trickle with the tears of your 
subjects. Bestow upon your weeping country that love which I can no 
longer return, and learn from a British Princess compassion to your German 
people. Within an hour I shall have quitted your dominions.” 

The Servants [*« a tone of grief.} Quitted the dominions? 

Von K. [replaces the letter upon the table in terror.} In the name of God, 
my dear lady, reflect for one moment upon what you do ! This letter is 
the death-warrant of the bearer, as well as of the writer ! 

Lady M, Be that your care, 'tis none of mine. Alas ! I know it well; 
you, and they who resemble you, must suffer for the faults which others 
commit. But be content, good von Kalb. ’Tis the necessary evil of 
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courts and you must take tlie bitter with the sweet. Courage, man, 
courage ! A true courtier should esteem death an honour— [*« a scoffing 
/ojte]-~yr}iea he dies with the good pleasure of his Highne«s, 

Von K. Heavens ! ^Vhat presumption ! I tremble at the very idea of 
the Prince’s rage. But for God’s salce, lady, reflect upon the honourable 
station which you resign, upon the disgrace svhich you will bring down 
upon yourself — 

Lady M. [rwV// a look the most haughty and eontemptsioiis.'] “Honourable 
station ! ” [5/;^ turns to the Domestics, and speaks the following unih the 
ienderest emotion^ You seem confounded, worthy people ; you wait with 
anxiety for the explanation of this riddle. Come nearer, my friends. You 
have served me truly and affectionately. You looked oftener upon my eyes 
than upon my purse. You sought rather to please me than to advantage 
yourselves. Your duty was your pleasure, my approbation your pride. 
Woe is me, that the remembrance of your fidelity must bring with it the 
remembrance of my shame ! Woe is me, that the darkest season of my life 
should have been the brightest of yours! We must part, my children. 
\Shestops^ her voice is almost choked by the violence of her feelings. After 
a pause, she continues with a trembling voice.] 'J’he thought of your attach- 
ment shall never idie m my heart. Would I could reward itl But Lady 
hlilford exists no longer, and is too poor to discharge her debts to you. 
What little wealth I have, let mv treasurer share among you. Take it, 
and may it prosper svith you ! My palace I restore to the Duke ; and ' 
believe me, friends, the poorest among you will quit it far richer than his 
mistress I Farewell, my children ! [She extends her hand to them / they 
press to kiss it with every mark of sorrow and affection.] I understand 
you, mv good people ! Sly heart feels that — oh ! This is too much for 
me 1 [Hastening to the door. VoN Kalb puts himself in her passagei\ Art 
thou still there, thou pitiable man ? 

Von K. [yoho du* ing her speech had stood motionless gasing vacantly 
upon the letter, now speaks in the accent of desperation^ And must this letter 
be given to his Highness ? And must I be the person to carry it to his 
Highness ? 

Lady M, Wretched man, even thou. Thou must deliver it to his High- 
ness, and must inform his Highness besides, that since I cannot go barefoot 
to LorettOj I will support myself l)y the labour of my hands as a punish- 
ment for having deigned to govern such a wretch ! Tell that to your vile 
master. Hence ! [Von Kalb goes off trembling, and in silence. 

Lady M. Hark ! 'Tis the caniage. Grandeur, adieu ! I fly to poverty 
and virtue. \Going; the Servants surround her, kissing her hand, hanging 
upon her jvbe, 

Servants. Mistress ! Noble, worthy mistress ! 

Lady M. [fearing herself from them with difficulty Farewell I Farewell 
for ever ! [She rushes out, followed fy the Domestics. 


ACT V. 

Scene L— Miller’s House 

[Louise Ji/r silent and motionless in the darkest corner of the room, her head 
reclining upon her hand. After a long pause IXu.'LE.v. enters with a 
lantern; he looks round the chamber with anxiety, but does not observe 
Louise. He throws off his cloak, lights a taper, and places the lantern 
upon the table.] 

Louise, Miller. 

Mill, She is not here. Still she is not here ! I have wandered through 
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every street ; I have sought her wth every acquaintance ; I have inquired 
at every door ; no one has seen my child I [A siUnee of some momenisi\ 
Patience, undone, unhappy father 1 Patience till the morning ; then per- 
haps your only one may again reach the shore. God ! God 1 What though 
my heart doted upon this daughter, doted upon her even to idolatry ; yet 
surely the punishment is severe ! Heavenly Father 1 Surely it is too 
severe 1 I will not murmur, Heavenly Father, but surely the punishment is 
too severe 1 [Thmvs himself into a chair. 

Lou. [totV/zw// moving from her seat.] Tliou dost well, wretched old 
man I hlurmur not, but accustom thyself in time to losing. 

Mill, [starts up eagerly.} Art thou there, my child? Art thou there? 
And wherefore thus alone? Wherefore without light? 

Lou. I am not alone. When all things around me are thus gloomy, 
then have I my best companions. > 

Mill. God defend yon, my child 1 Why that sentiment ? The worm 
of conscience alone loves to wake and watch with the owl : none shun the 
light but criminals and evil spirits. 

Lou. Not so, father; eternity too shuns it, when she speaks to souls lost 
beyond God’s power to save. 

Mill. Louise ! Louise ! Speak not thus, or you will drive me mad 1 

Lou. [rises, and comes Jonvardl\ I have fought a hard fight, father ; 
but God has given me strength, and the fight is over. Father, our sex is 
called soft and fearful; believe it no more. We faint at a spider’s 
approach, but it seems to us mere sport to embrace the black monster. 
Corruption. There is news for you ! Smile, father, smile ; your Louise is 
light-hearted. . 

Mill. Daughter, your groans were preferable to sue i mirth. 

Lou. [laughing xoildly,} Ha ! ha I ha 1 How I shall overreach him ! 
How I shall deceive the tyrant 1 Love is more daring and crafty than 
malice ; he knew not that, the man of the unlucky star. The villains are 
cunning, while they have but to do with the head ; but when they would 
manage the heart, oh 1 how dull and heavy grow their wits ! Did he think 
to ratify the artifice by an oath ? Oaths, father, may bind the living, but 
Death resolves even the Sacrament’s iron bonds. Ferdinand shall one day 
know his Louise’s worth. Father, you see this letter— one from her 
bosonil—yAW you deliver it for me? 

Mill, To whom, my child? 

Lou. Strange demand ! Eternity and my heart had no room between 
them for a single thought of him. To whom then should I, or would I, write ? 

Mill. Louise I I must read this letter. 

Lou. You are at liberty to read it, father ; bat the contents udll teach you 
nothing. The characters lie there like cold corses, and live but for the eyes 
of love. 

Mill, [reading.] “ They have betrayed you, Ferdinand. Villany unpa- 
ralleled has dissolved the union of our heans : but a dreadful vow restrains 
my tongue, and a spy of your father’s lurks in every comer. But if thou 
hast courage, my beloved — I know a third place, where no oath can bind, 
and where no spy can enter.” [Miller stops, and gazes upon her steadfastly, 

Lou. Why that earnest look, father? Read to the conclusion. 

Mill. “ But thou must have sufficient fortitude to wander through a 
gloomy path with no other guides than God and Louise. Thou must have no 
companion but love ; leave behind all thy hopes, all thy tumultuous wishes; 
thou w’ilt need nothing in this journey but thy heart. Darest thou come? 
When the bell tolls twelve from the Carmelite Tower, be it the signal of 
departure. Tremblest thou to venture? Then erase fortitude from the 
virtues of thy sex, since thy courage will be less than Louise’s.” [Miller 

N2 
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her hack the Utter ^ and fixes his eyes upon the grmnd in hopeless sorrmv. 
At length he timis to Louise, takes her hand, and speaks in a Itm broken 
voice.] Daughter 1 Where is that third place? 

Lou. You know it not, father? You really Imow it not? ’Tis strange, 
for I have described it to the life ! Ah 1 Ferdinand will find it easily. 

Mill. Explain yourself. Answer me I ^Vhere is that third place ? 

I^u. I know no pleasing name for it ; then tremble not, father, if the 
sound is di 5 agreeable. That place— Oh ! Why has no lover given it a name ? 
He would have chosen for it the softest, the sweetest. That third place, my 
good father— but you must not interrupt me— that third place is the grave ! 
Mill. Oh ! my God ! 

ISfagperinjr to a seat, Louise hastens to him, and suppiis 
him in her arms. 

1/)U. Not so, father ; not so 1 Oh ) shame to sink beneath the weight 
of terrors attached to a mere empty sound. Away with the name, and 
the grave will seem to be a bride-bed. Above it does the morning 
spread her golden canopy, and Spring strews the floor with her freshest 
^vreaths. None but a groaning sinner fancies Death to be a skeleton. No, 
father, no ; Death is a gentle smiling boy, blooming as the God of Irfive, but 
not so false and knavish. He is a silent serviceable sylph, who guides 
through the deserts of eternity the exhausted pilgrim soul, unlocks for her 
the fairy palace of everlasting joy, beckons her in with friendly gesture, and 
vanishes for ever ! 

W'bat meanest thou, my child? Surely thou wilt not destroy thyself? 
« Lou. Call it not destruction, father. To quit a company in which I have 
been iH recdvBd, to fly from a pkee where I can no longer bear to stay, can 
that want an excuse ? Can that be esteemed a sin ? 

Mill, Louise, 'tis the most horrible! 'Tis the only one that cannot be 
repented, since death and the crime arrive in the same moment. 

Ix}U. \Iooking steadfastly upon the ground] That is dreadful I Oh ! that 
is a dreadful mought! But my death shall not be 50 sadden. I will 
spring into the flood, and while the waves roll over me, crave pardon of 
God, the Almighty, and All-merciful. 

Mill. Know you what you say? You will repent the theft, when the 
treasure is secure ? Is that your meaning ? Daughter i Daughter I Beware 
how you sport with God, when you most need his assistance. Oh ! you 
are far, far gone indeed! With your religion has your” happiness passed 
away. You forgot your prayers to the Creator, and he wthdrew his pro- 
tecting hand. 

Lou. Is loving then a crime, father? 

Mill. Hadst thou loved God as he ought to be loved, never hadst thou 
loved man as loved he ought not to be. Thou hast bow^ me down low, 
my only one 1 Low ! low ! Perhaps bowed me down to the grave ! Yet 
I will not increase the burthen of j’our heart. Daughter, I spoke some- 
what as I entered j 1 thought myself alone } thou hast overheard me, and 
why should I now conceal my fondness? Hear me, tiouise, if there is yet 
room in thy bosom for companion to a father’s feelings. Thou art my 
idol! Thou art my all I Thou canst lose nothing more of thine own, but 
I can lose everything. Thou seest these white locks, Louise : the moment 
is now arnved with me, when parents require back the principal of that 
sum which they^ laid up in the affection of their children. Wilt thou 
defraud me, Louise? Wilt thou away, and bear with thee all the wealth of 
thy father? 

' lov. [hissing his hand eagerly.] No, father, no ! I go from this world 
your debtOT, and will discharge my bond with interest in the next. 

Mill, Beware, my child, lest that reckoning should be false. Thou 
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who fliest me in this life, art thou certain that we shall meet in that to 
come? Lol liow the colour fades in thy cheek! My Louise conceives 
herself tliat I must be deprived of the daughter’s sersdccs, who hastens to 
the land of shadows before me. [Louise tknnus herself '.veepin^ into his 
he clasps hcr^ to his hosonii and continues^ in a sstpplicating ione.^ 
Oh! Louise! Louise! Though already fallen, perhaps already lost! 
D.aughter 1 Daughter ! treasure in thy heart the words of an agonizing 
father ! I cannot eternally watch over thee. I can snatch the dagger from 
ihy hands ; thou canst let out life witli a needle : I can dash tlic poison 
from thy lips ; thou cjinst strangle thyself with thy girdle. Louise ! Louise ! 
I have no power but to advise and warn thee. Wilt thou rush boldly 
forwards, till thy perfidious spirit stands trembling on the path between 
time and cternit}' ? Wilt thou draw near to the Judge’s throne, and dare 
to say, " For thy sake am I here, Creator?" Oh 1 then, when thine eyes 
slmll seek their mortal idol ; when thou shalt see, become a worm like thee, 
this perishable god of thy own creation, cnwling at the Almighty'^ feet ; 
when thou shalt hear him execrate thy guilty daring in this hour of 
proof, and blast thy betrayed hopes of God's forgiveness, which the wretch 
will obtain with difficulty for himself ; what then wilt thou do ?— what then, 
unfortunate ! [ffe clasps her still closer to his hosom, and gazes upon her 
•SifitA wild and piercing looks; then suddenly unfolds his arms, and leaves 
her."] Now I have no more to say ! [Eaising his right hand to /leaven.] 
Immortal Judge of mankind, I will strive no more to preserve this soul for 
thee ! Louise, do what thou wilt. Bring a \ictim to the altar of this 
beloved 3 'outh, tliat shall make tliy bad angels howl for transport and thy 
good forsake thee in despair. Go on ! Heap up the mountain of thy 
offences ; add to them this the last, the most detestable ; and if the burthen 
is still too light, throw in my curse to complete the measure. There is a 
dagger, plunge it in thy heart, md.—[sol>hing, while he hastens from //tfr]— 
and stab at the same time your father's I 

Lou. Ifollozviug him, and detaining him.] Stay ! stay 1 Oh ! Father, 
father 1 Can affection then torture a wTctch more cruelly than t}'rannic 
violence? What must I— what shall I do? 

Mill. Die — ^if von Walter’s kisses bum hotter than your father’s tears ! 

Lou. [after eombatwg with herself.] Father ! Here is my hand. I will 
not— God ! God ! what am I doing! Father, I swear— Woe rs me I To 
whichever side I turn myself, criminal everywhere! Father, you have con- 
quered. Ferdinand, aid me 1 Look down upon me, God of compassion ! 
Ferdinand I— Thus I destroy thy last remembrance. [Tearing the letter. 

Mill, [throwing himself upon her bosom, wild with delight.] Tliere 
spoke my daughter I Look up, my child ! Thou hast sacrificed a lover, 
but thou hast made a father happy. [Smilijtg tlmngk his tears.] My 
Louise I My child ! my child I I was not worthy to live so blest a moment 1 
God knows, how I, poor welched man, became possessed of such an angel ! 
My Louise I My Paradise ! My Heaven ! Oh ! I know but little how to 
love ; but what a pang it is to cease to love, that I can feel full well. 

Lou. But from nence we must hasten, father. Let us fly from the city, 
where my comrades mock my misfortunes, and my reputation is for ever 
blotted with shame ; let us fly from a place, where I meet at every step 
with images which remind me of my former happiness. Far let us bend 
our wandering course ; far let us fly from Brunswick, 

Mill. Go whither thou wilt, my Louise, thy mother and I will follow 
thee. Bread is to be found everywhere, and upon my harp must we 
depend for sustenance. Here, let everything go to ruin j let my house fall j 
let my goods moulder away. While I wander with thee, my child, I will 
not remember home. While I lean my old head on thy bosom, I shall 
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wish for no other resting-place. Thy hand shall guide us from village to 
village, and ihy voice shall accompany the tones of my instrument. I mil 
compose a song of thy sufferings; thou shall sing of the daughter who 
rent her own heart to preserve her father’s from breaking. We will beg 
with the ballad from door to door, and sweet will be the alms of those who 
weep at the relation of thy sorrows ! 

Scene IL—Louise, Milier, Ferdinand, 

Lou. [ipAo ferceives FERDINAND jirst, Ihmvi hersAf trembling into 
Miller’s arms] God ! There he is 1 1 am lost I 

Mill. Who? Where? , , , 

Lou. [still hiding her frn in his basm.] ’Tis he ! ’Tis he himself ! l,o 6 k 
round, father, look round 1 Save me, save me, he comes to murder me 1 
Mill, [turning rmmd.] How, von Walter? You here? 

Fer. [eemes near them slowly, stands apposite to Louise, and^ remains 
gazing steadfastly upon her. After a pause, speaks astde^ Terrors of 
conscious guilt, I thank you ! Your confession is dreadful, but swift and 
true. It saves me the torment of an explanation. Good evening, Miller ! 

Mill. For God’s sake, my lord, what seek you in this house? What 
brings you hither? What means this unexpected visit? 

Fer. There was a time when the day on which I was expected was 
divided into seconds ; when eagerness for my presence hung upon the 
weights of the tardy clock ; and when every pube-throb was chidden 
while I stayed beyond my usual time. \Vhy, then, this surprise to see me? 

Mill. Oh ! leave ns, leave ns, von Walter I If there exists in your 
breast one spark of humanity j if you wish not to be her destruction, whom 
you so long professed to love, fly from this bouse 5 stay here no moment 
longer. Since you first set fool m it, God withdrew his blessing from ray 
cottage. You have brought misery under that roof where happiness and 
tranquillity once delighted to dwell Are you not yet contented ? Her ill- 
starred connection with you has planted a dagger to the heart of my poor 
girl, and seek you to make the wound still wider? 

Fer. Compose yourself, w'orlhy father; I bringgood tidings to your child. 
Mill. Comest thou to give her hopes again, that she may again know 
dbappointnient, that she may again despair ? Away, away, thou messenger 
of misfortune ! Thy countenance disproves thy words. 

Fer. Hear me, Miller. I have at length reached the goal of my hopes. 
Lady Milford, the chief obstacle to ray love, has this moment fled from 
Bran^ick, My father authorizes my choice. Fate grows weary of per- 
secuting us, and our prosperous stars now beam in the horizon. Here is 
my hand : I am come to fulfil my promise, and to lead your daughter to the 
nltar, as my bride. 

Mill. Dost thou hear him, my child? Dost thou hear, how he sports 
With thy baffled hopes? Go on, my lord, go on! Oh! ’tis excellent, 
when seducers mate their crimes the subject of laughter ! 

Fer. You believe me not to be serious? By my honour, I am. My 
prot^tations are as true as Louise’s affection, and I will keep them sacred, 
M she has kept her oath«. More sacred know I nothing. Canst thou still 
doubt _me, Louise? Still do I see no joyful blush upon the cheek of my 
fair bnde . Tis strange ! Falsehood must needs be here the current coin, 
«nce truth finds so little credit. Dost thou distrust my words, Louise? 
Then must I convince thee by other means. Read there, my bride, and 
believe this manual witness. 

[Dra'^ng from his bosom her letter to VON Kali). She receives 
it, opens it hastily, reads the first line and sinks upon 
ike floor. 
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Mill. \}ioi ohserving tkis,'\ What mean you, von Walter ? I understand 
you not. 

Fer. But your daughter understood me well. \Pointmg to Louise. 

fillLL. l^erceiviug hev on the Jtoor.) Oh J God J my poor cJuJd ! 

[Ble ihrmos himself upon his kitees^ and raises her in his arms- 
She gazes upon him for a moment with a vacant stare, seems 
stupefied and overcome voith sotroftv, and lets her head sink 
upon his shoulder, 

Fer, Pale as a corse ! ’Tis thus your daughter pleases me best. Your 
seemingly faithful virtuous daughter to me was never half so lovely. That 
deathlike paleness— those hopeless eyes— those bloodless, trembling lips! 
The breath of justice, which spoils the varnish of every He, has dried up the 
painted colours of her cheek, ana made the art evident by which angels of 
light had been deceived ] Now does she wear her fairest complexion ; now 
for the first time do I see her real countenance, and will kiss it for the love 
of truth. 

Mill. Away ! Begone ! Boy ! Boy I trifle not with a father’s heart I 
could not defend her from yoni flattery and seduction, but 1 still am able 
to defend her from ill usage. 

Fer. What wouldst thou do, old man ? With thee have I no business. 
Engage not thyself in a game already lost so totally. Yet perhaps thou 
hast been wiser than I thought thee. Hast thou employed tlie wisdom of 
sixty years in prostituting thy daughter’s honour? Hast thou disgraced 
those hoary locks with the office of a pander ? Oh 2 if it be not so, 
wretched old man, lay thyself down, and die I Yet is it time ; yet mayst 
thou sleep in the sweet persuasion, “I am a happy father 1” Wait but a 
moment, and it will be too late : wait but a moment, and thine own hand 
will send to her infernial home this poisonous adder ; thou wilt curse the 
gift, and him that gave it, and sink to the grave in blasphemy and 
despair ! [ To LouiSE.] Speak, unfortunate, speak 1 Didst thou write this 
letter? 

Mill, ^anxiously.] For God’s sake! Daughter, forget not 1 Oh! 
forget not I 

Lou. [in a voice scarcely audible,'\ That letter, father ! Oh! that letter — 

Fer. Do you grieve that it fell into other hands than his to whom you 
sent it? Now blessed be the accident! It hw produced greater effects than 
the most consummate prudence ever did ; it has done me a service tO'day 
which the wisdom of sages were unable to effect, Accident did I say ? Pro- 
vidence decrees the death of a sparrow, why not the unmasking of a fiend ? 
Speak. Girl, I will be answered. Didst thou write this letter ? 

Mill, [to Louise, in a tone of entreaty, while she rises, and supports 
herself ufon his arm.] Courage, my child I Answer anything but “ Yes,” 
and the victory is your own. 

Fer. Excellent I Excellent I The father, too, is deceived ! All, all are 
deceived by her ! Look, how the perfidious stands there, teaching her 
tongue obedience to its last lie 1 Answer me, false one 1 I adjure thee, by 
the Almighty God I by him who is so terribly true ! Answer me im- 
mediately ! Didst thou write this letter ? 

Lou. [she seems to combat with herself, to be agitated by the most violent 
emotions, and to entreat her falhe^s pity by supplicating looks. At length 
she stiives to summon up her resolution, and after a long pause replies in a 
laiu but steady voice.] I did. 

[Miller, who had waited impatiently for her anrwer , clasps 
his hands together in despair, thrms himself into the seat, 
and conceals his face upon the table. 

Fer. [stands petrified for some moments.] Louise !— No. So sure as my 
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Mill, [mfing his eyes.] God knows it was not 1 

Fer. [/raversifiji the room, plunged in the most gloomy meditation.] 
Strangely— oh 1 beyond conception strangely— does God govern poor 
mortals. How often do fearful weights hang upon threads fine and imper- 
ceptible ! Weak and endniable are the chsuns of life. How easily does 
Death— Ha 1 Death? \He walhsa few morejttms i then stops sttddenly, 
and grasps Miller’s hand!] Friend, I have paid dearly for thy lessons. 
They have lost me eveiy thing, and they have gained thee nothing : perhaps 
thou must lose everything thyself. [Quitting him hastily.] Ill-starred man, 
would I had never seen thee I 

Mill, [striving to repress his feelings.] Louise is not coming. Permit* 
me to inquire what makes her stay so long. 

Feb. Stay, good Miller. There is no cause to hasten her. [Aside.] At 
least her father has none. Stay here a moment : I would ask somewhat — 
Ay, I remember me- Is Louise your only daughter? Have you no other 
child? 

Mill. No other, my lord ; and I wish for no other. Her love is 
sufficient to fill my whole heaxt, and on her have I placed my whole stock 
of afiection. 

Fer. [much agitated.] In4eed? Good Miller, see what makes your 
daughter stay. [Exit Miller. 


Scene IV.— Ferdinand. 

Fer. His only cliild ! Dost thou feel that, murderer ? His only one ! 
Murderer, didst thou hear, his only one ! The man has nothing in God’s 
wide world but his harp, and tkat only one j and wilt thou rob him of her? 
Rob him? Rob the sick beggar of his last poor farthing? Break before 
the eyes of the maimed his only cratch? How? Have I the heart to do it? 
And when he hastens home, impatient to reckon in his daughter's smiles 
the whole sum of his liappiness ; and when he enters the chamber, and 
there lies the rose, his last, his only cherished hope, faded, dead, wantonly 
crushed beneath the assassin’s foot ! — Ha ! And there he stands before 
her, and gazes on her bloodless cheeks, and craves from all nature one 
moment’s breath of life for that dear one ! Then, when his vacant eye 
wanders through the gloom of futurity, seeks for God, finds him nowhere, 
and returns disappointed and despairing ! God ! God 1 and has not my 
father too an only child I Ay, Ferdinand ; an only child, but not his only 
treasure. [Pausing.] Yet what will the old man lose? She who could jest 
with the most sacred feelings of love, will she make a father happy ? She 
cannot ! She will not I Miller, I deserve your thanks, when 1 crush the 
adder, ere the parent feels its sting. 


Scene V.— Ferdinand, Miller. 

Mill. She will come instantly, von Walter. _ Alas! the poor thing had 
thrown herself upon the floor, and sobbed as if her heart was breaking ! 
Your drink wUl be mingled with her tears, 

Fer. Well would it be for her, were it mingled with nothing more thM 
tears. Miller, we were speaking of music. I remember that I am still in 
your debt. [ Taking out a purse. 

Mill. What mean you, my lord, by mentioning such a trifle? Do not 
so far affront me, as to think that I can doubt your generosity. Leave it 
till another time, I beseech you. I hope in God this meeting will not be 
our last. 

Fer, For that can no one answer. Take your money, man; take it 
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freely. Who can ascertain the boundaries of life and death? Might I not 
expire in your debt ? 

Mill. Certainly, my lord, it is possible that you might ; but upon this 
head I think that I should run no risk. 

Fer. You would run the greatest, Miller, Have you not heard that 
youths ha\’e died in their very spring of life?— that damsels and youths have 
died, the children of hope, the airy castles of their disappointed parents? 
That which is safe from age and worms has often perished by a thunder- 
bolt. Even your Louise is not immortal. 

Mill. God gave her to me, and God may take her away ; but yet— 

Fer. Hear me ! I say to you again, your Louise is not immortal. Tiiis 
daugliter is the apple of your eye ; you hang upon this daughter with your 
whole heart and soul. Be pmdent, Miller : none but a desperate gamester 
sets his all upon a single throw : the merchant would be called a madman 
who placed his whole fortune upon a single ship. Think upon this, and 
remember that I ^vamed you. Now take your purse. 

Mill. How, von Waller, how? The whole of it? The whole all- 
powerful puise ? What are you doing, my lord? What can you mean? 

Fer. To acquit my debt. Take it, I say, take it. I cannot hold the 
dross to eternity. \Thromng ihe purse upon the table. 

Mill [takes it up, opens it^ and drops it again with astonishment. God 
Almighty! Gold* Gold! von Walter! von Walter! For the love of 
heaven, von Walter, are you mad ? Are you raving ? This is profusion ! 
This IS wanton extravagance ! [Sinking his hands together?^ Hiere it lies ! 
There, there it lies ! If I am not bewitched — if it is not a delusion— there 
it lies, the shining glorious gold of God ! No, Satan, no ! there sliall it 
lie for me : thou shall not purchase my soul with it ! 

Fer. Are you distracted, Miller? 

Mill, {oiolmtly^ Death and furies ! But look yourself then. Look ! 
look ! It is gold ! 

Fer. I know it is. 

Mill. But in God's name, von Walter, 1 beseech you — I entreat you 
for our blessed Saviour’s sake — think, think again ! It is gold ! I say it 
IS gold ! 

Fer. Why does that excite your wonder? 

Mill, [after a faus.\ going to him^ and speaking in a calmer voice.) 
Noble von Walter, 1 am a plain downright man. Take back your purse, 
for you needs must give it to purchase my agreement to some knavery, 
Heaien knows, that so much gold can be earned by no honest, means. 

Fer. Take courage, worthy Miller ! You have well deserved the money. 
God forbid that I should use it to the corruption of your conscience ! 

Mill, [wild with joy,] It is mine then ! Mine indeed ! bline with the 
knonled^e and consent of God! [Hastening to the door.] Daughter, wife, 
hither, hither, hither! [Retummg to Ferdinand.] But for Heaven’s 
fake, how am I at once possessed of all this precious torturing treasure ? 
How have I deserved it ? How have I earned it? 

Fer. Not by your music lessons, Miller. With this gold do I pay you 
for— suddenly f and shudders: then strives to conceal /ns emoiioti\-~\ 
pay you for my three months’ happy dream of your daughter. 

Mill, [taking his hand^ and ^ssing it affectionately.] Oh ! my lord, 
were you some poor and low-born tradesman, and did not my daughter 
love you, I would pierce her heart myself. [Returning to the gold^ and lay- 
ittg hxs hand upon it,] Now then I have all — but you have nothing. 
Should you, accustomed to every luxury, feel the evils of want — 

Fer. Let not that thought distress you, friend. 1 am quitting this 
country, and in that to which I journey I should find no currency for this coin. 
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^fiLL. [siil! Jixin^ fns cyts in raj>!ure ufon tht money.] Mine then it 
remains ! Mine for cvoi* ! Vet it grieves me that you are quitting 
Hrunswick. lJut now Ijow dignified shall I appear I What respect will the 
ncijjhbours pay me! I will give my lessons gratis upon the market-place. 
I will throw open my doors to all comers. The liungr)' shall find meal at 
my table, and the friendless a friend in my heart, I will away imstantly, 
and the poor shall rejoice in my good fortune. [Coiuo, 

Ki:k. Stay, ^filler ! Be silent, and father up your gold. [Mys/emns/y.] 
Let your sudden wealth be a secret for this evening, and to-morrow do with 
it what you will. 

Mii.i- [re/nrnt, mi jf/wr/J Ferdinand’s hani^fnll of inxoani joy^ 
And my daughter, von Waller, my daughter? No, no ! Gold cannot make 
me happy— no, gold alone cannot. I Imve fed on vegetables, and risen 
from the board full and contented; let the food be what tt will, enough 
is ever enough, Tins cloak, though coarse, was good enough for me, 
while it .shielded me from the winter's cold, while the summer sun fcorclicd 
me not through the tatters. Wlmt then should I with money ? To me it is 
mere dross. But my I>oui«e— my child 1 She shall feel the vrJue of wealth. 
Its blessings shall fall upon my daughter: I will lead heruishes in her 
C 3 ‘c,<, and cs'cry wish slmll be gratified. 

Fek. Oh 1 silence I silence ! 

Mill. And she shall have m.'istcrs of all sorts, and shall feed from gold, 
and shall wear the coslliot robes, and shall sparkle in the most brilliant 
jewels; and all Brunswick shall talk of the harper’s glorious daughter! 

Fer. \a’^iaied to txees*^ ami in a tcmble votce.] No more, no more ! 
For God’s .sake touch not tliat string 8 g.ain ! Be but secret for this one 
night ; 'lis the only favour that I ask in return for mine. 

Scene VI.— Ferdinand, Miller, Louise m/V/ziTfe^/r/. 

Lou. [her eyes are nvelUd xoith xivefin/*, and her voiee iremides, whife 
she presents the eup to Ferdinand,] Forgive me, for having m.adcyou wait 
so long. An unavoidable delay — 

Fer. [takes the eup hastily, plaees it on the table, and turns to Miller,] 

I had almost forgotten. Good Miller, I have a request to make. Will 
3 'ou undertake a commission for me ? 

Mill. A thousand witli pleasure. What arc y'our commands? 

Fer. My father waits supper for me, but I am not in a fit humour for 
society: 'iwould be insupporl.ablc to me at present to mingle with 
indifferent people. Will you go to my father, and excuse my not ap- 
pearing? 

Lou. [terrified, interrupts him hastily.] I will go with pleasure. 

Mill, [to Ferdinand.] Must I ask for the President? 

Fer. It will not be necessary. Give your message to one of the servants 
who wait in the ante-cliamber. Here is my ring ; you will deliver it as .a 
token that I sent 3 ’ou, and you will find me still here when you return. 
Inquire whether my father has any commands, and bring me back the 
answer. 

Lou. [a«jr;ww/j'.] Cannot I deliver your message? 

Fer. [lo hllLLER, xoho rV^w/^.] Stay one moment. Here is a lettw to 
my father, whicli I received this evening enclosed in one to myself. Pro- 
bably the contents arc of importance. It fixes the destination of some 
people who are not totally indifferent lo him. You will take care that it 
IS delivered. 

Mill, [eoing.] Do not doubt me. . 

Lou. [stopping him, and speaking in a lone of the most exquisite terro/,} 
Do not go, father ! Do not go I Let me carry the letter 1 
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Mill. It is night, my child ; and you must not venture oat alone. Fear 
not ; I shall return immediately. 

Fes. [in A broken voice.'] You forget that Yis dark, Louise, wui you 
not light your father doivn ? 

[Louise takes a candle and follows Miller. Ferdinamd 
approaches ike tables takes out a phial, and purs some 
drc^s into the goblet. 

Fer. Yes 1 She must die 1 The higher powers look down, and nod to 
me their terrible assent The vengeance of Heaven subscribes to my decree. 
Her good angels forsake her, and leave her to her fate ! 


Scene VIL—Ferdinand, Louise. 

[Louise re-enters slowly with the light; she places it on the table, and stops 
on the side of the room opposite to Ferdinand; her ^es are fixed oji the 
ground, except when she raises than to hint with fearful stolm glances. 
He seems not to observe her, but stands looking steadfastly on the earth, 
hts arms folded, and his comUamnce gloomy and frowning, Louise at 
latgth breaks silence, but speaks with hesitation.] 

I/>u. You are fond of music, my lord ; shall I take my harp ? [Fer> 
DiNAND makes no answer.] Perhaps you would prefer chess ; shall I bring 
the board? [He is still silent.] You may remember that I promised to 
embroider your letter-case; I have begun it already. Will you see what 
progress I have made ? [Another long ptm. With a deep sig/u] Oh I I 
am very wretched I 

Fer. {without changing his attitude.] That may well be. 

Lou. Would I could find you better entertainment I But that lies not in 
my power. 

Fer. [with an insulting laugh.] True, true : I know it well. If I am 
too bashful and too distant, how const thou help it? 

Lou. I was conscious that at present we are unfit companions. Nay, I 
confess that I could not but feel terrified when my father left us alone. I 
believe, von Walter, that this moment j$ equally insupportable to us both. 
Permit me to send for some of my acquaintance ; thqr may entertain you 
till my father’s return. 

Fer. Oh ! ay ; do it ; and I too will send for some of mine. 

Lou. [looking at him with surprised] von Walter I 
Fer. [in a spitful and insolent tone.] By my honour, the most fortunate 
idea that in our situation could ever enter mortal brain I You are rights 
Louise. _ Let us change this wearisome duet into sport and merriment, and 
by the aid of certain gallantries revenge ourselves on the caprices of love. 
Lou. Your spints are high, my loiri. 

Fer. Oh ! wonderfully high ! I feel so cheerful, so light-hearted, that 
children would hoot me through the market-place for a madman ! I was 
once an absurd melancholy enthusiast : fear me not, Louise 1 I will be so no 
more. Thy example has converted me : from thee wll I take lessons of 
happiness and wisdom. They are fools who prate of endless afiection : to 
love always the same grows flat and insipid j variety alone gives zest to 
pleasure. Tis fixed, Louise ; and I think as thou dost. Let us fly from 
dissipation to^ dissipation ; let us wander from vice to vice ; thou to that 
side, I to this. 1 may, perhaps, recover my lost tranquillity in some 
brotheL^ Perhaps, when out licentious race is run, and we become two 
mouldering skeletons, chance again may bring us together, and we may re- 
cognize each other by disease’s common features, a mother whom her 
children can never disavow. Then, perhaps, disgust and shame may pre- 
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sen-e that union between us which could not be effected by the most 
tender love. 

Lou. Oh ! Ferdinand 1 Ferdinand ! Thou art already miserable j wilt 
thou besides deser\'c to be so ? 

Fer. \tnurnmnti^ through his teeth, vihich are clenched tn all the agpuy 
o/passioit.'] Am I miserable? Who told thee that? Woman, thou art too 
vile to feel thyself ; then how caust thou judge of the feelings of others ? 
Miserable, did she say? Ha ! that word w'ould call my anger from the 
grave ! She knew that I must be miserable. Hell and damnation I she 
knew it, and yet bctrjiycd me 1 Hear me, serpent I Thou hast effaced 
the only blot of mercy in ray nature : thine own evidence has condemned 
thee. Till now I thought that weakness of intellect might have forbidden 
thy conceiving the consequence of thy crime, and thou hadst nearly cscaprf 
my vengeance in my contempt [He takes the goblet hastily from the table.'\ 
Thou didst not obey then the dictates of imprudence ? Thou wert not then 
ignorant how atrocious was the act? Its guilt was known to thee, and 
yet thou wert a dcwl ! [He drinks, hut stops suddenty.'\ What hast thou 
given me? Hast thou thrown poison in the cup? If it be poison, thou 
shall slmre it with me. Drink! 

_ Lou. [taking the cup with a melancholy btd unsuspicious air.'\ Alas I 
his senses wander 1 It was not vainly that I dreaded tliis interview. 

Fer. [violently.'] Drink J drink J Isay. 

[Louise drinks. The moment that she raises the eup to her 
lips, Ferdinand turns pale, rushes to the other end of the 
chamber, and supports himself against the windmframe, 

Lou. [replacing the goblet on the table,] I have drunk. The liquor tvas 
good. 

Fer, [his face averted, and shuddering.] Good may it do thee ! 

Lou. Oh .' couldst thou know, von Walter, how cruelly, how unjustly 
thou hast insulted me 1 

Fer. Indeed! 

Lou. There will come a time, Ferdinand — 

Fr.R. [advattang.] That time will soon be here. 

Lou. When the remembrance of this evening shall fall heavy upon your 
heart I 

Fer. [ioiih agitatmi, which increases every mometif, loosens the girdle of 
his sword, and throius it from him^ Hence from me, badge of mortal ser- 
vitude ! I am no more for this world. 

Lou. [terrified at his violence^] My God ! wdiat mean you ? 

Fer. I am hot. I pant for breath. The girdle was a restraint to me, 
.and I would be more at freedom. 

Lou. You arc ill, Ferdinand ! Drink once again. The liquor will 
cool you. 

Fer. That will it effectually. Yet the strumpet is kind-hearted 1 Ay, 
ay — they arc all so. 

Lou. [taking his hand affectionately.] Thus cruelly speaks Ferdinand to 
his Louise? 

Fer. [throwing her roughly from /««.] Away ! Aw.ay I Hence with 
those gentle melting eyes 1 They sink me to the earth. Come to me, 
snake, in all thy monstrous terrors 1 Spring upon ine, scorpion, and dart 
thy sting into my bosom ! Expose before me thy hideous lolds, and rear 
thy proud crest to heaven ! Stand before my eyes, horrible as formerly 
when the abyss of hell was thy abode ! But be no more an angel I Oh I 
be now an angel no more ! \ Tt is too late. Thy_ time is past. I must crush 
thee like a serpent, or resign .lysdf to everlasting despair. Oh 1 pity me, 
pity rae, and look not so fair, so innocent I 
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Lou. [iniears.'\ God! that it should come to this I 

Fer. \gazingupon her^ Thefairestworkof the Heavenly Maker ! Who 
would believe it? Who can believe it? [Taking her hand."] I will not 
call thee to account, Oh ! God, my Creator I Yet wherefore didst thou 
pour thy poison into such precious cups? Can this beauteous Paradise be 
indeed the abode of vice? Oh ! it is strange! strange! strange I 

I/)U. [aside.l Oh I cruel, cruel, that I must hear this, and yet be com- 
pelled to silence ! 

Fer. And that melodious voice! How can broken chords discourse 
su'-h harmony? [Gazing rapturously upon her figure^ Every part so 
lovely — 50 justly proportioned — so divinely perfect 1 Throughout the whole 
such evident tokens that ’twas God's favourite work ! By Heaven, as if 
the great universe had been made but to practise the Creator ere he un- 
dertook this masterpiece I And in the soul alone has the Almighty failed? 
Is it possible that this reproadiful neglect in nature should have passed 
unblamed ? [Quitting her hastily."] Or did God by mistake bestow an 
angel's form on a mortal, and rectify the profusion of liis chisel by giving 
her the more devilish a heart? 

Lou. Oh ! man ! Oh ! guilty obstinacy 1 Rather than confess that your- 
self can be wrong, you accuse the wisdom of Heaven ! 

Fer. [weeping, clasps her passiomtely in his arms.] Yet embrace me 
once more, my I^uise ! Yet embrace me once ag.nn as on the day of our 
first kiss, when the name of Ferdinand first trembled on thy burning lips, 
and thy heavenly voice repeated, while I held thee to my bosom, “ Mine ! 
mine I Oh! mine!” In that moment, as flowers in a bu(L seemed 
treasured the seeds of everlasting inexpressible pleasures ; like a fair hlay 
mom seemed eternity to my eyes: golden centuries of centuries danced 
away, like brides before me. Then I was happy ! Oh 1 Louise ! Louise 1 
Louise 1 Why hast thou made me wretched ? Why hast thou used me thus ? 

Lou. Weep, Ferdinand, weep! Better do I ment your compassion 
than your wrath. 

Fer. Thou art deceived, Louise. These tears flow not for thee— they 
flow not from that warm voluptuous dew whidi trickles like balsam on the 
wounds of the soul. They are solitary chilling drops 1 They speak the 
fearful, the eternal farewell of my love ! [Grasping her hand, and looking 
upon her earnestlyi] They are tears for thy soul, Louise — tears for the 
Ucity, who from thee alone has withheld his inexhaustible benevolence, 
and wantonly throws away the noblest of his works. Oh 1 methinks the 
whole universe should clothe itself in black, and weep over the scene now 
acting in its centre. 'Tts but a common sorrow, when men perish and 
Faradue is lost ; but when the plague rages among angels, then woe should 
be shrieked through the whole wide creation 1 

Lou. Drive me not to extremities, Ferdinand. I have fortitude equal 
to that of others, but it must not be put to supernatural proofs. Von 
Walter, one word, and then let us part for ever. An untoward dreadful 
fatality has confused the language of our hearts. Dared I to unclose my 
lips, Ferdinand, I could say such things 1 I could— But no 1 I must not 
speak. An inhuman obstacle forbids at once my love and vindication; 
aiul I must suffer in silence, though I hear myself called by names, to my 
feelings the most injurious, by my conduct the most undeserved ! 

Fer. Art thou well, Louise ? 

Lou. Why that question ? 

Fer. It would grieve me shouldst thou die with this lie upon thy lips. 

Lou. I beseech you, von Walter — 

Fer. [interrupting her suddenly^] No, no ! That would make my revenge 
too fiend-like ! No ! God forbid that I should extend my anger beyond 
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Ihe grave I Louise, didst tliou love von Kalb? Thou wilt never leave this 
chamber more 1 

Lou. \sitlwg Ash what thou wilt ; I give no further .answer. 
Fee. [w rt soUmn voice.1 Louise ! Louise ! Look to ihy immortal soul ! 
Didst thou love von Kalb? Thou wilt never leave this chamber more 1 
Lou. 1 answer not ag.ain. 

Fee. \ihrffwin§ himself on his knees hefre her in the most dreadful 
o^itaiion.'\ Louise ! Didst thou love von Kalb? Before this light bums out 
thou \vilt stand before the throne of God I 
Lou. [starting from her scat in terror^] Jesus ! Wliat said he ! And I 
feel so ill!— so ill 1 [.S/iir falls back info her chair. 

Fee, Already I Woe to thee, u’cman, thou eternal riddle ! Tho'e delicate 
nerves can support crimes which manhood trembles to mention ; yet one 
poor grain of arsenic destroys them at once ! 

Lou, Poison Poison ! Oh! gracious, gracious God ! 

Fee. Nay, so it is. Devils have dropped their foam in yonder goblet ; 
thou hast drunk from it thy death ! 

Lou. De.a!h ? Deatli ? Oh I glorious hcitvenly Father 1 Poison in my 
drink ! And to die 1 Oh ! pity my wretched soul, God, thou nil -merciful I 
Fee. Ay, be that thy chief concern : I will join thee in the prayer. 

Lou. And my mother 1 My father too I Saviour of the world, my poor 
lost father! Is there then no hope? Am I so young, and yet is there no 
hope? And must I to the grave thus early? 

Fee. There is no hope : thus early must thou to the grave. But be 
calm, for we shall go together. 

Lou. Thou too, Ferdmand ? Poi«oned? And poisoned by thee ? Oh! 
God forgive liim 1 God, the pardoner, lay not this crime to his charge ! 
Fee. Look to your own account : I fear me, it looks badly. 

Lou. \rising with difficulty, and staggering tenvards him.] Feidinand ! 
Ferdinand! Oh 1 I can now be no longer silent. Dctith — Death absolves 
all oaths. Ferdinand ! Heaven and earth know’ nothing so unfortunate as 
ihou art. I die innocent, Ferdinand. 

Fee. [terriffed.] How ? What sayest thou ? In thy last hour wilt thou 
still utter falsehoods? 

Lou. I have uttered no falsehood — ^have uttered none— have never 
through my w’hole life prevaricated but once! That w’as— Oh! w’hat an icy 
coldness makes ray veins shiver — that Tvas^ — when I wTote the letter which 
lies there. 

Fee. Ha ! That letter? Blessed he God, I am myself again 1 
Lou. [Iter voice every moment becomes more indistinct. She shivers, and her 
fingers tremble 7 vitli a eonvnlsive motion.] That letter — Prepare yourself 
to hear a dreadful word J My hand wrote what my heart condemned. It 
was dictated by your father ! [Ferdinand starts, and seems petrified with 
horror. After a long dead silence, he falls upon the floor, as if struck by 
lightning, LOUISE, growing weaker and weaker, supports herself by the 
table, and continues.] Oh ! that unfortunate mistake ! Ferdinand ! I was 
compelled— Pardon me! Oh ! pardon roe J Thy Louise would have died 
willingly to preserve thee hers ; but ray father ! — his life in danger ! They 
W’ere so crafty in their villany. , . , • , 

Fee. [starting suddenly from the ground, and seising his suwrd, which 
lies near him.] God be thanked ! I still feel not the poison’s effects. The 
villain shall not escape unpunished ! [Going. 

Lou. [mustering up her strength, rushes towards him, and throws herself 
into his arms.] Stay, Ferdinand ! Leave me not, Ferdinand ! “UTiat 
wouldst thou do ? Bemember— he is thy father ! 

Fee. [»Vi the impulse of unbridled fury.] Murderer .md parricide I 
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must with me, Louise! He must with me, that the Judge of the world 
may know the real culprit. Father, I come 1 [Hastening away. 

Lou. [detaining Aim. Her voice for a moment becomes clear and strong.] 
Stay, I charge thee! Pardoning his murderers, died my Saviour on the 
cross : may God pardon thee, and thy father ! [Ber voice fails agoing 
Ferdinand I Thou wilt be mine again I [Embracing him^ We shall meet 
in Heaven ! Ferdinand ! Oh ! farewell ! 

[She unlocks her arms from him, sinks upon the floor, and 
expires. 

Fer. [perceiving her in the cotmilsions of dectlh, throws himself dis- 
tractedly by the l^yi] Stay, Louisa stay I Fly not from me, angel of 
glory ! [Takes her hand, but lets it fall again imtantly.] Cold ! colder 
than ice I Gone for ever I Gon^ oh ! gone ! [Starling up suMenly^ God 
of my Louise, mercy, mercy on the most savage of assassins 1 Such was 
her dying prayer. How fair, how lovely even in death ! Touched with 
compassion the destroyer passed on, and spared these heavenly features. 
That sweetness was no mask ; even the attacks of death has it resisted ! 
[After a pause.] And yet do I feel nothing ! Can the vigour of my youth 
repel the poison? Unthankful care 1 Such is not my design, and this 
secures me ! [Takes the goblet and drinks. 

Scene VIII. — Ferdinand, President von Walter, Wurm, 
Servants. [Thqf enter hastily, and in conftisiott.] 

Pres, [an open letter in his hand.] Am I too late? Is it then done? 
Ferdinand ! My son 1 My son 1 Canst thou have been so mad — 

Fer. [throwing the goblet hefort hitni] Assassin, there lies your answer 1 
[Tiie President starts back, and falls into the arms of a 
Servant. The spectators exchange looks of horror. A 
longpause. 

Pres, [recovering by degrees from his stupor Ferdinand! Ferdinand! 
Why hast thou used me thus? 

Fer. [i« a tone of mockery^ There you are right. President. I should 
first have asked the statesman whether my death would diime in widi his 
projects I Admirably fine and ridlful, I confess, was the diought of using 
jealousy to break the bond of our hearts 1 But ’twas pity that my furious 
love could not submit, like a wooden puppet, to obey the wires of your 
intrigues ! [Chanmtg his tone.] Father I I die I and die by thee 1 

Pres. By me, Ferdinand? By me? Oh I righteous, righteous God! 
Will no one speak comfort to a degiairing father ? 

Mill, [without.] l.et me in I For G^’s sake, let me in ! 

Fer. Hark ! ’Tis Miller’s voice I President, yon maiden was a saint, 
and here comes one to accuse you of her murder. 

Scene IX.— President von Walter, Ferdinand, Worm, Servants. 

Miller rushes in, followed by Officers of Justice, &c. 

Mill. My child ! My child I They say death has been here. Who 
is dead ? \\^o is poison^ ? Where art thou, my child ? Where art thou? 

Fer. [placing him between the President aitd I/)UISE.] I am innocent. 
Thank this man for the deed! 

Mill, [threwing himself on the body Oh! Jesus! Jesus I 

Fer. In few words, my lord, the possession of a father begins to be too 
expensive. I have been artfully robbed of my life, robbed of it by thee ! I 
must tremble in the presence of God, though I have never been a villain : 
But be my final judgment what it will, mayst thou have no share of my 
punishment ! May my death be forgotten in the catalogue of thy crimes ! 
but I have committed a murder — [in a loud and fearful a murder of 
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which on the Day of Judgment hope not to mal:e me bear alone the burden ! 
Here I solemnly throw upon thy soul the largest, the most hideous part ; 
how thou mayst clear thyself, be that thy.care T \Ltading him to Louise.] 
Look here, barbarian ! Here feast thyself on the detested fruit of thy 
ambition! Upon this face tiiy name is written in convulsions, and the 
characters shall be read by the destroying angel ! A form like this shall 
draw the curtains of thy bed when thou slcepest, and icach to thee her ice- 
cold hand ! A form like this shall Sit before thy soul when thou diest, and 
chase away thy expiring prayer for mercy I A form like this shall stand by 
thy grave when thou risest, and next to the throne of God when he pro- 
nounces thy doom 1 Oh 1 tremble ! tremble ! tremble ! 

[He faints^ the Servants receive him in their arms. 

Pres. \wildfy'\. The poison prevails 1 He dies ! {Extending his aims 
iowaids Heaven,} Judge of the world ! Judge of the world ! Ask not 
these souls from me ! {Pointing to WuRM.] Here stands the real culprit ; 
let him account for them ! 

WuRM {starting.} Am I the culprit? Must they be required from me? 

Pres. Monster, from thee I Fiom thee, accursed fiend 1 Thine was the 
serpent’s counsel ; be thine the vindication. 

WURM {laughing frightfully^} Mine i Mine 1 Oh ! excellent I Now 
I understand the gratitude of devils. Mine, thou dull villain ? Was he 
my son? Was I thy master? Mine the vindication? Yes, by this sight 
wWh fteeies the marrow irv my hones, mme \t fhall he I I must he lost 
myself, but thou shalt perish rvith me. Away 1 Away ! Shriek mui-der 
through the streets ! Awaken Justice ! Bind me, officers ! Bear me from 
hence ! I trill discover secrets whose bare relation shall make the hearer’s 
blood run cold. {Going. Ferdinand begins to come to himself. 

Pres, [detaining Mini} Stay, madman I Thou darest not execute thy 
threats. 

WuRM {seising him by the hand^ and shaking it violently.} I date, 
comrade, I dare ! True, I am mad ; my madness is thy work, and now 
shall my actions be a madman's I Come, murderer, come 1 Arm in arm 
with thee will I to the bloody scaffold ! Arm in arm with thee will I to 
the darkest gloom of Hell 1 Oh I It shall be my sport and pleasure, 
villain, to be damned with thee 1 {The Qf^fij^ers carry him off. 

Mill, [w/w has lain upon Louise’s corse in silent anguish,^ starts 
suddenly up, and throws the purse before Ferdinand’s feet.} Poisoner, 
take back your accuised gold! Gave you it to purchase my child’s life? 
Thou hast cheated me, villain ! Oh I worlds were not equal to the price ! 

{Rushes distractedly from Ike chamber. 

FeR. {in a voice scarcely audible.} Follow him ! He is desperate. The 
gold must be taken care of for his use ; ’tis the dreadful acquittance of my 
debt to him. Louise, Louise, I come ! Let me die upon that altar 1 

{The Domestics lay Mm by Louise's side, Ms head resting 
upon her bosom. 

Pres, {awakening from his stupor,} Son I Ferdinand 1 Not one last look 
for a despairing father? 

Fer. My last must sue to God for mercy on myself. 

Pres, {falling before Mm in the most dreadful violence of despair.} The 
Creator and the creature abandon me I Ferdinand! Not one last look to 
comfort me in the hour of death 1 

[Ferdinand stretches out Ms trembling hand, gi-asps Ms 
Father's, kisses it, points to Heaven, and expires. 

Pres, {rising hastily.} He forgave me ! He wished that we should 
meet in Heaven I {To the Officers.] Lead on, sirs ! I am your prisoner. 

{Exeunt. 
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DHAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Philip, King of Spatn. 

Don Carlos. 

Don Luis Dr Couoooa. 

Valdez, Gnat Inguuitor, 
Lucero, anlnqtntUar. 
OwKiOtfoilewer ofDov Carlos, 


Three Inquititors. 

OJicen and Soldiers, 

Tlte Queen. 

Donna Leonora Db Cordoba. 
ladjf attendmg on the Queen, 


SCENE, Madrid. 


ACT I. 

Scene \.—A Rom in the /nquisitim. 

Valdez, Lucero. 

Val. Well met, Lucero J We expected you 
With anxious thoughts. How prospers our new Church 
In proud Granada? 

Luc. Well as could be hoped : 

It is a youthful plant, and has not ;^et 
Struck root into the soil that can withstand 
A sudden tempest. ^ The accursed race 
Of Mahomet still cling with barbarous love 
To their old idol. Some eight hundred years 
Of unbelief have choked the soil with weeds : 

Their spirit still is proud ; each minor bond 
Of dress, of language, of familiar custom 
Links them with force to their unhallowed faith. 

Val. We shall amend these things ; in a few years 
Their Moorish garb shall yield to Christian cloalb, 

Their tongue shall slip into the pure Castilian, 

Their household customs, all that constitutes 
A separate race shall be purged out by fire 
And penalty of death. Enough of this : 

We have more pressing matter in debate, 

That needs your counsel. 

Luc. ^ I>t me hear the subjccl. 

Val.^ ’Tis of the highest Our young prince, Don Carlos, 
The heir of Spain — you know his forward humour, 

Hb disrespectful tones and harsh constructions 
On our proceedings ; we, who should obtain 
His reverence and his awe, arc viewed with mute 
And sullen disregard. 

Luc. I know it well. 

Val Had he locked up the malice in his breast. 

And done no overt act of enmity 
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To the most Holy Inquisition, lime 
iMust in the end have ci owned his purposes ) 

And we should have beheld the mighty bulwark 
On which we stands the soldiers of the faitbi 
Shaken, perhaps destroyed. 

Luc. Indeed, this fear 

Hath often weighed upon ray mind. 

Val. ^ ^ In mine 

It fretted into action ; thus I reasoned: 

If 1 can spur the irritable stuff 

Of which the Prince is made to act against us, 

in can make a cautious enemy 

Spring from his ambuscade, and show himself 

An open foe, then may we close in fight 

And gain the field, while Philip lives and reigns. 

Luc. The path is perilous ; what are your means ? 

Vai.. You may remember Leonora, now 
The wife of Cordoba, the Prince's friend. 

Luc, Ido. 

Val. This lady early loved the Prince : 

She was brought up at court, and sighed for him, 

Her first young girlish passion ; it was met 

carelessness and scorn ; sbeMt the sYi^. 

How, for a stranger tale. King Philip's son. 

Almost unconscious to himsell^ loves her 
He should not, the fair Queen of Spain. 

Luc. Elizabeth 1 

Val. Even so— and Donna Leonora is 
The lady of the court who waits upon her ; 

She hales the Queen for being loved of Carlos, 

She hates Don Carlos that he loves the Queen. 

She is of our observers. Now you hold 
Tim clue ; this lady and her husband urge 
The Prince to show his secret sentiments 
Of mercy to the Lutheran, and save 
The victims of our cruelty ; some few 
Of these I suffered to escape from Spain, 

To fasten on Don Carlos the foul stain 
Of favouring heresy. 

Luc. It was well done. 

Val. Nayt more; 

Ily the excitements of Don Luis Cordoba, 

The Prince has seen the Flemish deputies, 

Who now are at the court to plead the cause 
Of rebels, but from all men’s sight debaired : 

Pon Carlos spoke with them — ^his tender soul 
Jilelted to learn what hardships were endured 
py these vile heretics ; and better stilt 
He meditates a journey into Flanders, 

With the kind hope, good youth, to reconcile 
His father’s lebels to his father's crown. 

This journey is a secret ; when 'tis known, 

'Twill work the King most strangely. 

Luc. Yet Don Luis 

Was seemingly the Prince’s friend, 
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Val. _ And so 

He seemingly is stilL 

Luc. What drove him then 

To aid your projects? 

Val. Is he not our servant ? 

But, to unveil the truth, this Cordoba 
Was placed about the Prince when young. All know 
Don Carlos then was choleric ; he struck 
In some short fit of passion his attendant, 

Forgot it, and believed it was forgiven ; 

But this same Cordoba, ignobly framed, 

Of base low hatreds and mean coward fears, 

Has panted ever since for treble vengeance, 

Yet dares not ask Ins own right arm to do it, 

And darkly borrows our assistance. 

Luc. Deep 

The soundings of the sea on which you sail I 
And Donna Leonora aids in this ? 

Val. The sharpest tool of all ; upon the watch 
To mark the gestures of Queen, and strike 
Into Don Philip’s breast the poisoned dart 
Of jealousy, she bums to do us service ; 

’Tis thus tlmt from the dross of human nature ' 

Our alchemy extracts the golden ore, 

And from vile dirt sublimes our wealth. 

Luc. 'Tis well 

If these your covered mines are safely laid : 

I fear some counterplot may cause them burst 
On our own heads. The King is prudent; knowing, 
And scarcely will be brought to see the guilt 
Of his own son ; or if he fire an instant, 

Returning tenderness may make thdr peace 
And leave us stranded on the shore. 

Val. Fear not I 

The King has got a demon : ’tis suspicion ; 

Whose senses are refined to pain, whose ears 
Are stung to madness by a cricket’s chirp. 

Whose jaundiced eyes in every sheep perceive 
A covert wolf ; and, mark you well, Lucero, 

He who reposes not in confidence 
That men are somewhat better than they are, 
Conceives them worse. Philip beside is crazed 
With love of fame ; he does not love his Queen, 

He does not love his country : but he loves 
To swell his name with their bright attributes ; 

And when he sees his consort and his throne 
Both menaced, shall he not resist ? 

Luc. ^ In truth, 

You have profoundly weighed these things ; I come 
A stranger to this counsel, and as yet 
Know little of its bearings j be it yours 
To guide, and I will follow. But say, father, 

Think you the Prince is deeply stmck with passion 
For hfa fair stepmother? 

Val._ _ ^ In good truth, no ; 

The Prince is in that melancholy mood, 
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The offspring of a young and teeming fancy, 

That boys call love ; but no more like to love, 

Than the weak lightning of a summer night, 

That plays upon the horizon’s edge, is like 
To that which issues from the loaded cloud 
And rives the oak asunder. ’Twas his nurse, 

Or his old tutor, greybeard Osma, told him 
That he should marry the Princess of France, 

As once our treaties ran j his childish brain 
Has ever since been dreaming of her. 

Luc. Much 

Know you of human passions, reverend father. 

Val. Man is the only book I read : but why 
Waste time on speculation? Let’s begone, 

And soon the sceptre of imperial Spam 
Shall be our mortgage— we the real kings, 

And Philip but our deputy. Away ! 

Scene 11.— An Apartment in the King's Palace. 

Enter King Philip with a letter in his hand^ follmed hy an Officer, 

Phil. Bid Donna Leonora Cordoba 
Attend us presently. \Exit Officer, 

Strange words are these I [Reading] 

" The Queen, who seems so sad, can smile sometimes, 

When the King is not in her company. 

On one who touches the King nearly.” So — 

This were no other than Don Carlos: he 
Always had favour in her eyes, but still 
It was an innocent regard — ^yet innocent 
She cannot be who wears the crown of Spain, 

And is observed of levity. The boy I 
How have I tended him from infancy 
To be my age’s staff ; thinkipg to rest 
On him my heavier cares, jmd curtained schemes 
Big with the glories of a mture age ; 

And now he is a vulture, hovering o’er me. 

Watching my death to feed on my remains. 

The people cry, “ There is the Prince shall reigH 
When Philip is no more I ” Old nursM bless 
His beardless face, and silly children toss 
Their tiny caps into the air ; while I 
Am met by frigid reverence, passive awe, 

That fears, yet dares not own itself for fear ; 

As though &e public hangman stalked behind mc. 

And this it is to reign— to gain men’s hate. 

Thus for the future monarch, Fancy weaves 
A spotless robe, entwines his sceptre round 
With flow’ty garlands, places on bis head 
A crown of laurels, while the weary present, 

Like a stale riddle or a last year’s fashion, 

Carries no grace with it, Base, vulgar world 1 
’Tis thus that men for ever live in hope, 

And he that has done nothing is held forth 
As capable of all things. Poor weak herd ! 

Heaven save me from the breath of their applause. 


I 
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Enter Donna Leonora. 

Phil. Madam, good day. I have desired your presence 
On urgent matters. Answer me, and quick I 
What IS the general temper of the Queen 
When with her women? Gay, or sad, or staid? 

What her diversion ? Does the Prince’s presence 
Make any change in her deportment ? 

Leon. Sire ! 

Phil. I ask you how the Queen receives our son. 

Leon. I know not well to answer. 

Phil. Yet my words 

Are plain and simple. 

Leon. Sire! indeed— 

Phil. Reply ; 

1 must have truth. 

Leon, Then, Sire, behold, the truth ; 

Her usual air appears as if she mocked 
The state she wears ; the jewels of the crown 
But shade iier lustre ; all the royal pomp 
Makes her not proud, but sad ; the dignity 
That doth befit Castile she casts aside 
As if it soiled her purity of heart : 

But if Don Carlos in her presence stands, 

Then, like a statue starting into life, 

Hec cheeks hlush. deep wWx cosy stccajDJS i her eyes 
Glow with unusual fires } her arm, her hand, 

No longer move with languor : all her frame 
In animated gesture spealu the soul, 

Though still her timid modesty of mind ^ 

Tempers with grace the beauty of her mien, 

Phil. She welcomes him? 

Leon. Yes, Sire, such welcome gives 

As when upon the dark blank world the sun 
Pours fonh his beams ; when undistinguished .space 
Grows rich with meaning; hill, and lake, and plain 
Glitter in new-born lighly and hail the day : 

Such is the Queen, when to our quiet hours 
Don Carlos gives his leisure, 

Phil. _ ^ It is well ; 

She should rejoice to see our royal son : 

Say, does he ever speak to her alone? 

Leon. Nay, gracious Sire, that were to my reproach : 

My office here is to attend the Queen, 

Never to leave her presence ; and to break 
That rule, so long as I can hold my station, 

Were to betray my duty, soil my race : 

None ever yet, of countrymen, or friends, 

Or childish playmates of her infancy, 

Or near relations of your royal blood, 

Have ever spoken to the Queen alone ; 

Nor hare I missed a gesture or a word, 

Or failed, when reason was, to bear the tale 
Unto your Majesty. 

Phil. ’Tiswellj 'tiswcUI 

Say now— I would know more— I fain would know j— 
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Not that these things wliich you lia\’e told to me 
Excite a thought unworthy of the Queen, 

Or can the least unhinge niy steadfast love 
And anchored trust in her hdelity. 

Far from us all suspicion ! But nis well 
That I, tlie King, should know the slightest sign, 

The breatli of air, or creaking of a door, 

That passes in my court. Inform me then, 

Has it been known to you, the Prince, our son, 

Used more familiar gesture to the Queen 
Than does befit his duty — touched her hand ? 

Or— 

Leon. Never, gracious Sire, have I beheld 
Aught but of reverence from our royal Prince ; 

With due and subject duty — 

Phil. Tell me, then, 

Have you obsen-ed the Queen at any time 
Bestow a trinket on the Prince? or seen 
The Prince make homage of a gift to her? 

A chain— a riband— any bauble? 

Leon. Sire, 

Last month upon her birthday, I remarked 
Don Carlos gave a necklace to the Queen 
In worship of the day : 'twas rich, veil vTrought : 

But never have I seen the Queen attired 
In that fair ornament : the Prince received — 

Twas likewise on his birthday— from tlie Queen 
A golden clasp to bind his clo.ak withal : 

It is the one he wears in daily use, 

And seems to cherish. 

Phil. Madam, it is well : 

Such gifts are but the bonds of courtesy, 

That add civility to kindred ties : 

[Aside.’] Yet like I not such tokens alw.ay5 worn: 
Love oftentimes that dares not lead his march 
Direct from heart to heart, by such bypaths 
Conducts his enterprise ; and warm desires, 

'i'hat would shrink back from looking on the life, 

Are yet excited by the fond c.aress 
Bestowed on senseless matter. 

[To Leonora ] Leonora— 

Attend the Queen with care, allow no hand 
Of baser service to usurp the place 
You hold in her near confidence ; none else 
To furnish converse for her evening hours. 

Or gain her friendship by officious zeal 
Of waiting at her toilet. Look to this. 

Leon. My gracious Sire, your will shall be my law. 

Phil. And mind your own communications : keep 
Within the limits of discretion : speak 
To none, your relative or dearest friend, 

Of that which passes in our palace : stay 
Your tongue upon the threshold of your speech ; 
Weigh all your words. Our palace is the state, 

Our home the Spanish empire: vulgar breath 
Must not pollute our counsels j le.ast of all 
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Should ihe base multitude presume to know 
Of our domestic. Be in all reserved, 

III this most secret. 

Leon. Sire, from infancy 

I learnt to reverence our royal house, 

And now by long experience I have knoivn 
With how much awe the King should be obeyed. 

Phil. ’Tis well— you may depart. Yet stay a moment; 

If without fonvardness you can lead on 
The Queen to speak of Carlos, in those hours 
When the locked bosom opens, and the heart, 

Surcharged with feeling, overflows in speech, 

Which women and we^ men cannot restrain. 

You have my leave to speak and listen, but 

Tell what you learn to us alone : depart. [Exit LeonoRA. 

Phil. Uneasy, galling, painful, racking doubt I 
I think I can perceive a something vague 
And unsubstantial fasten on mjr fame, 

That like a damp and pestilential mist 
Dims the bright surface of my stainless honour. 

This Leonora, too — ^t^t she should see, 

That she should know the King is jealous— no, 

Not jealous, but disturbed for Spain. Who’s there ? 

Enter Officer. 

Off. My liege, the Great Inquisitor, Valdez, 

Prays for an audience. 

Phil. Admit him straight. 

Enter Valdez. 

Phil. Most holy father, let me pray your blessing. 

Val. The Church prays heaven to bless her faitmul son. ^ 

[Gives him his henedictiott. 

Phil. And now, what business leads you to our presence? 

VaL. Alas, my King, unwelcome, heavy news 
I bring your Maj^ty. 

Phil. I pray you speak. 

Our best attention shall be given you. 

Val. ^ Sire, 

The tale is of that kind the bearer fears 
To let ^cape too rudely, lest the blow 
May strike the hearer down. I do beseech 
Your Majesty to arm yourself in steel, 

To brace your soul in mail of fortitude ; 

For that which I shall tell is horrible — 

Black — sudden — ^unforeseen. 

Phil. ^ Good father, speak t 

Say, have I ruled in the two hemispheres 
For twenty years, and never met reverse ? 

Great as our victories, high as our name, 

Proud as our empire stands above the rest. 

Heaven yet has not forgotten to chastise. 

To save our soul from overweening pride ; 

But never were we so puffed up with fame, 

As not to bear the rod with humbleness— 
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Remember you when our great armament 
Sailed from our shore to conquer and convert 
England, rebellious to its God ? Our ships, 
Collected in our ports by years of toil, 

The mighty preparations of our realm, 

Our implements of battle, all the pomp 
Of naval war which vainly had been deemed 
Invincible, were scattered to the winds; 

Our lofty expectations sunk for ever ; 

And, worst of all, our bravest chivalry, 

The hopes of Christendom, the stren^h of Spain, 
Shrouded in waves or chained in English dungeons : 
AVhen this whole bitter draught, this killing potion 
"Was all distilled into one dreadful word 
And poured at once into my ear— that word 
No less than Ruin— showed I then, Valdez, 

A weakness unbecoming of a man, 

A Christian, and a king? 

Val. No— sovereign lord, 

I do remember well on that sad day 
When all hladrid was tears, and your whole people 
Seemed like a widowed queen, the messenger 
Came to your Majesty when in the church — 

You still prayed Heaven for good success: the tale 
Was dreadful, but your royal countenance 
Took not the print of woe, your voice august 
Nor fell nor faltered, when, in brief reply. 

Calmly you said : " I did not send my troops 
To combat with the elements." Sudi proof 
Of pious resignation swift was known, 

And half the anguish of the wound was saved 
By iron constancy; for fortitude 
Rewards itself, and dries the stream of grief 
In its own source, the mind. 

Phil, In fortitude 

Our nation ever was pre-eminent : 

But most of all it doth become a king 
To stand aloof from common sympathies ; 

We have a separate life, the place we hold, 

We hold from heaven ; we should free ourselves 
From cumbrous trammels of humanity 
That bind men down to earth ; we stand on high, 
As Muley Hassan that o’erlooks the plain 
Of fair Granada, or those mightier hills 
Our soldiers speak of, hiding half the sky 
Of Indian Peru, which view unchanged 
The change of seasons, whilst the vale below 
Shows all vicissitude. Speak on. 

Val. My King, 

I will proceed, though harsh and crude the talc. 

We are informed Don Carlos — 

Phil. What of him? 

Val, I grieve to speak of aught that may affect 
The Prince’s honour ; but my duty bids 
To represent— 

Phil. 


Go on— 
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Val. Men of proved worth, 

Whose lives give weight and value to their words, 

Have sworn to onr tnbunal that the Prince, 

Don Carlos, gives an ear to heretics ; 

Pities their fate; assists them when they fly 
From lawful punishment ; holds conference 
With Berg and Montigny, the deputies. 

Who here within Madrid provoke the wrath 
Of Heaven upon all Spain by laying wide 
Their nets for falling spirits. All of this 
Your Jlajesty’s own son, the heir of Spain, 

Promotes and fosters ; yet on all of this 
Our sage tribunal would have cast a veil, 

And, hiding from your eyes a son’s defect, 

By gentle remedies restored his mind 
To its right functions ; but of late — 

Phil. Well, well ! 

Val. It is afSrraed the Prince, with headlong haste. 

Prepares a journey to your Flemish States ; 

And there intends to comfort and assist 
The rebels to thdr King and to their God. 

Phil. What proof of this? what witnesses? what plan 
Of enterprise? *Tis madness this — 

Val. Indeed 

It seems so ; and I hope it may appear 
Our caution is deceived— although His rare 
For us to harbour error ; witnesses, 

Weighty and strong, attest the fads I tell: 

I come not with the tale of some base wretch, 

Pitching his quoit for vengeance or for gain. 

With eye close drawn upon his mark : these facts 
Have flowed from many sources; pure dear springs 
'Where nothing turbid dwells ; their names my oath 
Forbids me to reveal. The Princess plan 
We know not fully : that we hear at least 
We fain would think a child of fantasy. 

Phil. Speak all you know ; 1 long to hear the worst. 

Val. Such airy stories of projected deeds 
Cannot affect my royal sovereign’s peace ; 

That which is grounded I have told— 

Phil. Speak on — 

Hold me not in suspense — ’peak on, old priest. 

Val. Then since your Majesty can calmly bear 
To listen to these black unnatural rumours 
Ibat shake the ground, and seem beneath our feet 
To herald earthquakes; it is said and sworn 
By friends deep m his plans that Spain’s young Prince 
Means to leave here his devilish instruments 
To cut the remnant of his father’s life: 

And then, they say, Don Carlos will return 
To wed the Queen — 

PitiL- To wed the Queen, thou sayest ! — 

(The curse of Heaven light upon his head !) — \Asidi. 

To wed the Queen ! A &lse informer’s tale, 

Coined to mislead your exemplary zeal. 

For w'hich we give you thanks ; you have our thanks 
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For all the love and fyakefnl 'ngilance 
You show in our behalf; but if 'lis false— 

As by my royal crown I deem it is — 

You go not free from blame ; and mark my words ! 

There are some busy spirits in the world, 

Whose tempers in the natural food of life 
Lack aliment, as ships whose sails in calm 
Flap to and fro and ^vaste their action — souls 
Whose order is disturbance ; they must find 
Or make a plot, and should they fail to raise 
The subject ’minst the Prince, they move tfie Prince 
To vex the subject ; black unnatural treasoi^s 
Rise at their bidding ; spirits, dark as hell, 

Foul murders, sacrilege, conspiracy 

Wait at their beck, and instant on their call 

People the earth with horrors. There are others, 

Cluipmen of human life, whose trade is bloc^d, 

Who like the vampire live and sack their 
From the stem scaffold, where their comrades' heads 
Lie bathed in gore— oh, think on this and doubt t 
But say, the Queen— what said you of the Queeo ? 

Val. Nothing, my liege ; nothing has b^eo deposed 
That may affect the Queen. 

Phil. ’Tis well, Valdez : 

For if there had, the villain should have di^d 
Who dared to aim his arrows at a star 
Pure as the Heaven she's made for ; it is well* 

Val. But for the Prince, Sire— 

Phil. For the Prince, Valdez, 

I will myself take instant cognizance 
Whence the report has risen. If there be 
In this grave charge ever so little truth, 

We need your counsel ; but if some vile slave 
Has coin^ the calumny to gain our ear. 

The utmost rigour of the extremest rack 

Shall tear his limbs ; his joints shall agonize 

Quite to the verge of life ; he shall repay 

The torture that his barbarous treachery 

Already has inflicted upon me. [Exit, 

Val. Farewell* 

Thou great example of serenity 1 
The hill whose top beholds ivithout a change 
'Fhe change of season — thou, whose mind i? bree 
From cumbrous trammels of humanity I 
These great men of the earth affect a wisdoin 
Their closer life belies, sit wrapt in clouds 
Of mystery that cheat the distant eye, 

But cannot blunt the near observer’s glance* 

Destroy their people, steadfast as the oak ^ 

They bear the tempest : but if touched ihei^selves, 

In their least joint, by a slight breath of aif* , 

They tremble like the reed. Oh, magnani<’''lty I 
But stay I here comes the Queen ! — in haste* alarmed ! 

Enter Queen. 

Qu. Most holy father, tell me quick, I pray* 

Why is the King in anger with his son? 


o 
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Val. Nay, Madam, why imagine you— 

Qu. 

He passed me with contracted, angry brow, 

And eye that rolled and threatened: never yet 
Saw I the King so moved. He passed me by, 

And, calling loud a captain of his guard, 

Bade him confine Don Carlos to his chamber. 

Val. Madam, this is indeed unwelcome news : 

To me as strange as to your Majesty. 

I dare not guess the cause, but know full well 
Tlhe King acts not without — 

Qu. Father, alas ! 

You will not tell me, nor can I reproach 
The silence of a faithful counsellor ; 

But I beseech you, since you have a voice 
In all dehberations of the State, 

That you will now attune and temper it 
To sooAe the rugged humour of the King ; 

His anger rises, and 'tis perilous 
When \vrath and power combine in one. 

Val. Indeed 

I would— 

Qu. Say not indeed, say not you would, 

But be and act the minister of peace. 

Val. Jfadam, I know not how the Prince provokes 
The King's displeasure. 

Qu. Nay, he is not guilty, 

Cannot be guilty of a grave offence 
Against bis honoured father and his king : 

He is too kind, too warm of heart, too just 
For crime ; nor can his clear transparent breast 
E’er harbour treachery : but attributes 
That most ennoble men to kindred hearts 
Open an easy passage to the base 
To work their devilish ends. Carlos is hot, 

Sudden in anger, eager in discourse, 

His feelings come au struggling to his lips 
Uumarshdled by the wand of prudence ; hence 
His cnetmes catch up a wayward phrase 
Or thoughtless word, and dress it in a shape 
That makes it monstrous : such an enemy, 

1 doubt it not, has now informed the King 
Against his loyal^. 

Val. _ I trust ’tis so— 

To undeceive the King were then a task 
Eaw as 'twere delightful : but the afiTair 
Is delicate. _ You Imow oar sovereign’s will 
Bears not with meddlers. King and Prince 
Stand in such close relation, 'twcrc not safe 
To thrust a stranger’s hand between the joints : 

These obvious a^ments arrest my steps, 

Lest in my eager zeal to serve the Prince 
I but obstmet his cause. You, Madam, stand 
In other circumstance : a prayer from you 
Were graceful, not obtrusive ; yours ine right 
To show a mother’s interest Ibr the Prince 
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Witliout the weakness that to sterner breasts 
Lessens the value of a mother’s plea. 

Qu. Since you advise me thus, I fly to use 
Sudi poor persuasion as my baffled thoughts 
Can well collect. 

Val, May Heaven bless your zeal ! \Exit Queen. 

Val, Such intercession opportunely comes, 

Minist’ring fuel to the fire of rage 

Which else might soon bum out. The Prince’s tongue, 

With frankness oft more strong than doquence, 

Reaches the listener’s heart, and sways the mind 

Sy throwing down its guards r suspicion's self 

Dares to suspect no more. ’Twere dangerous 

For Philip and his son to meet : I go 

To lay new mines that underneath their feet 

Shall spread unseen, and unexpected burst. [Extf. 

ACT II. 

Scene 1 .— Apartment of Don Carlos. 

Don Carlos. 

Car. Too cruel fortune ! Was it then in sport 
You smiled upon my dawn of enterprise, 

To drive me back when with my swelling sails 
I touched the port ? Unhappy Prince of Spain ! 

I must not rule— to rule means to destroy — 

To persecute j a^vay such mle from me J 
I must not love — that soft and gentle mood 
To me implies things horrible of thought. 

And now I must not fly; condemned to live, 

And stand a mark for fortune’s archery. 

Yet come what will, my breast shall be prepared 
To suffer all things. Let me banish hope 
And think the worst : a mortal frame can bear 
But some few hours of anguish, and the life 
Escapes to freedom \ ’tis comparison 
With thoughts of past, or dreams of future bliss, 

That gives to misery its point and venom. 

My Cordoba ! 

Enter Cordoba. 

Cor. My Prince I Wliat mean these sentinels 
That guard your door ? 

Car. I know no more than this. 

The King has so commanded j ’tis not long— 

But a few minutes — since the officer 

Who keeps the guard here in the palace came 

In haste to make me prisoner ; he said 

The King with his own voice gave out the order. 

Cor. ’Tis strange ! no cause assigned — so suddenly I 
What are your plans ? How think you to defeat 
This unforeseen arrest? 

Car. I have no plan, ^ 

Cor. Such a reply but ill becomes a Prince. 

Car. My faculties but ill become a Prince; 
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Our mother Nature, wth a strange caprice, 

Fits us for other parts than those we play : 

A priestly rohe covers the brawny limbs 
And Hon-beart that should have been a soldier s; 

While many a delicate fibre, that seems formed 
To be for ever wrapt in silken bonds, 

Is tom by peasant toil, or wastes itself 
Beneath the scorchmg Pheebus or night-storm 
In guarding camps : 1, even I, was framed 
To wander idly all the day in woods, 

To gather flowers, to feed on the wild |rape, 

To drink the natural spring, to list to birds, 

And find my joy in breathing balmy air— 

I was not made for courts or camps. 

Cor. Yet still 

You think of public weal, and even now 
You were embarking in a public cause : 

Had you preferred an idle shepherd’s life, 

Methmks Don Philip would have spared his guards. 

Car. See you, Don Luis, no distinction then 
Between a choice of lot, and bearing ill 
What is idready chosen ? I stand here 
Prince of Asturias, the heir of Spain ; _ 

To leave the mighty interests of mankind 
To follow nightingales would be in me 
Consummate baseness, treason to my states 
Cruel injustice to collected millions, 

The people of two hemispheres, who own 
The Spanish rule, and on some future day^ 

Which Heaven long avert ! — will take their hue 
Of joy or sorrow from my smile or frown. 

O’envhelming thought 1 v/ould it were otherwise. 

CoR. Nay, say not so. 

Car. 1 mean it, Cordoba; 

The impending iveight oppresses me ; I fain 
Would throw it off, but Heaven stands betwixt, 

And with unchanging voice bids me assume 
The appointed burden. Thus I stand prepared : 

But when, without control of mine, a light 
Points out a way by which I may escape, 

Although the door be death, 1 feel the joy 
Of a freed galley-slave, who bursts his chains, 

And kisses his dear native land once more. 

Cor. Yet there is more in this. Don Carlos— Prince I 
Your grief, 'tis clear, has deeper causes. 

Car. Hold I 

Cor. Nay, let me speak— a follower and a friend, 

Most loving, ready to lay down my life 
In your behalf. I do adjure you, say, 

Is there not some disease upon your heart 
That grows and festers there? 

^ar. Alas, my friend I 

Cor. If I have any skill in marks of passion, 

You have a secret love. 

Car. Ah ! speak it not. 

Cor, Vet why this shudder? Love is a bright flame, 
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That consecrates the altar where it falls, 

And vivifies our clay. 

Car. Alas, not mine i 

Cor. ’Tis strange this passion— who then can— 

Car. Oh, spare! 

Cor. Nay, give your feelings vent. 

Car. Oh agony 1 

If thou couldst feel the pangs that rack my heart, 

The inward struggles and the vain resolves, 

The contests oft renewed, that seem to give 
A victory to virtue, but exhaust 
My feeble being ; then the demon comes, 

And seizes on my weakness unopposed. 

Again a wild and horrible remorse 
Provokes me to fresh effort, and again 
1 combat, conquer, tremble, suffer, sink. 

Oh ! had the idol of my heart been scornful, 

Kejected all my prayers, spumed at my love, 

And met my adoration with contempt, 

I could have borne it ; then indeed, methinks, 

The simple recollection of her form, 

The faintest image of a smile gone by, 

The feeling of a moment, fled away, 

And fltd for ever, were to me a feast 
That India could not buy— my life — my all ! 

But viewing her perfections with my eyes, 

To be obliged to chase her from my thought. 

To view myself with loathing— the rank soil 
In which a poison grows 1 No— I’ll no more— 

The very speaking it is horrible. 

These dreadful images I hoped to quell 
By flying far from Spain. In other lands 
I might have rested in calm misery, 

My farthest hope— what other mortals fear— 

A disappointed, withered love. 

Cor. But say 

What object thus has — 

Car. Villain— speak it not— 

I have betrayed myself \ my present trouble 
Has made a fracture in my mind ; its thoughts 
Flow out unchecked; but heed them not, Don Luis ; 

I did but rave — and yet, my friend, believe 
My heart is innocent : my pliant youth 
Was taught as duty what is now my crime ; 

I saw her, was betrothed to her, and — 

Cor. Plush ! 


Enter King Philip. 

Phil. \^mvwg his h&ftd to C.O'KDO^h^ Retire. 

{Exit Cordoba. 

Don Carlos, ’tis wlh heavy grief 
The safely of the State has forced me thus 
To place a guard upon your sacred person ; 

Your Highness has been charged with crimes — 

Car. Who dares 

Impeach my honour ? Who— 
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When sense grows torpid), ‘-nturatc of power, 

Aspired to private life and humble rest. 

So now do I : fatigued with slavery, 

Miscalled command, I ])nrposc to resign 
My kingdom to your hands, reserving only 
The isle of Sicily, where with my Queen 
I may conclude in peace a stormy hfe. 

Cau. Nay, King, my father, speak not so, I pray : 

I feel my heart so full I cannot utter 

The thoughts which crowd my mind. I have not been, 

Nor ever will, a traitor— .am not fit 
To fill the throne though it were v.acant, now 
’Tis filled most worthily : none ever grasped 
The sceptre with such majesty, or m.ade 
Obedience seem so due, so natural. 

As my most honoured king and dearest father. 

I’llii.. You do not wish to t.akc it from me then? 

Car. Not I, by IIe.avcu ; here upon my knees 
I pray for your long reign. 

I'niL. He is sincere : 

This stratagem does well. [Afitit-. 

Car. I cannot spc.ak 

All that I should ; how little I deserve 
So kind, so gootl a father J Thanks ! and thanks ! 

Piui- lie is loo w.ann for guilt, .and yet, mclhinlwS, 

Too grateful for a perfect inttoccncc. lAsii/^. 

Thou art desendng of my love, my wish 
Is to meet yours ; ‘-peak then if there is .anghl 
Thou hast dcsirtal and feared to ask. 

Car. My hcait 

Will break with so much kindness. F.athcr, king ! 

Here t confess my fault — nay, do not stall 
As if I were a villain I Never thought 
Orh.arra to thee or to thy crown has found 
Admission in my bre.ast. 

Phil. How then? nhatfaiili? 

What strange ofi'cncc ? 

Car. The t.alc is long to leil, 

lJul with your plca'^ure, my whole iniml and soul, 

As it aficcls your slate, shall he unrolled. 

I’mi- Give me your utmost confidence— proccc-.l ’ 

Car. I do remember well— too well, .ahs !— 

My age but scarce fourteen, year royal self 
Absent in Flanders, I w.a'; bid preside 
At the great Act of Faith to be pcrforaicvl 
In fair Valladolid. At that green age, 

Quite new to life, nor yet aware of death. 

The .solemn pomp .amuscti my carclo.": mind. 

Put when the dismal tragedy K’gan, 

How were my feelings chaugc^l and cloii'lcil f I’n't 
Came thcic ,a skeleton, upon its head 
A cap with paintcal flames ; this thing l:ad been 
A lady nho throughout he.- life had borne 

name unsullied*; twenty j^cars had p*-?! 

Since her icm.ainv had rcstcii in the gjoiiad, 

An i no’.v, hy jcnlcncc of the Holy Ofiicc, 
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The dull disgusting mass of whitened bone 
That once had been her garment^ was dug up 
To clear some flaw in h« theology : 

Then came a learned priest, his name Caralla ; 

With countenance serene, and calm devotion, 

He walked to death, and as he passed me by, 

With earnest manner he entreated me 

For his poor sister’s offspring i she condemned 

To prison for her life, and loss of goods, 

While twelve unhappy children were bereft 
Of parents and of food. I wept, and thought 
Of the poor orphans. 

Phil. You should have rejoiced 

To thiiUc so many infant souls were saved 
Perversion. 

Car. How ! rejoice ! Not to have wept 
Were then impossible : I sobbed for pity. 

But soon a sterner sight braced up my nerves. 

Rigid with horror, for the murderous pile 
Was lighted for the sacrifice. Unmoved, 

The Great Inquisitor beheld his victims. 

Casalla too was undisturbed t the mind 
Might fairly doubt whirfi of the two were judge, 

And which the culprit, save that gleams of joy, 

Like one who sees his haven, spread their light 
Upon Cazalla’s face. The flames burst forth, 

And with slow torture singed the limbs of him, 

Who seemed alone amid the multitude 
To be unconscious of this earthly hell. 

But as we looked, amazed, sudden he rushed 
From forth the flames, and while bystanders fled 
In sadden panic, bore from off a heap 
Fresh .store of wood, upbraiding the weak wretch 
Who stood beside it ; this he flung amain 
Upon the pile, and, raising high his voice, 
Exclaimed, “ Farewell ! thou sinful world, farewell ! 
Ye^earth, and sun, and moon, and stars, farewell I 
Welcome my God I welcome eternal life ! ” 

Phil. Bl^phemous error ! Could this here* ic 
Have hope of Heaven ? 

Car. Such was his belief 

Perhaps mistaken. 

Phil. Prince, did I hear you right ? 

Perhaps mistaken 7 

Car. Patience a little while ; 

You shall know all my thoughts. CaTallg^ he 
That stood so tall before me in the strength 
Of a high soul, was now a cinder, tost 
And scattered by the air : but there was more 
Of this too dreadful pageant: I beheM 
Fourteen of our poor brethren suffer death 
From Cain’s descendants. 


Peace, Prince! 

Car. I have done 

My narrative, but that I should have told 
That ere the hecatomb began, Valdez, 
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As Great Inquisitor, tendered an oath 
"Which I unwilling took ; I thereby swore 
If ever I should see, or hear, or know 
By any means, of aught concerned the faith, 

Of friend or stranger, parent, brother, son, 

I should reveal the same without delay 
Unto the Holy Office ; that dark oath 
I took, but, thanks to Heaven, I broke. 

Phil. "Vou broke! 

Car. More than a thousand times : the horrid glare 
Of that dread sacrifice fell on my mind 
And drove the senses from my brain ; my thought 
Hung on the place where virtue had been slain, 

"Where I had been a chief oi murderers. 

Long while I suffered ; still by day and night 
The features of Cazalla, old and grey, 

With mildness mingling somewhat of reproach, 

Haunted my couch, nor could I gain relief 
Till I sought out the wretched seats of those 
Who err in faith and feel themselves impelled 
To seek for heaven by martyrdom on earth. 

Phil. You sought them out! you should have hated them. 

Car. Many of these I have assisted, bade 
Them fly this perilous air of Spain, conversed 
With several of their leaders, viewed their lives, 

Pure as the light ; their faith still steadfast worshipped 
Christ and the Book of Life. Forgive me, father, 

I could not, can not, tvill not hate these men. 

Phil. You hate them not— you, Prince of Spain ! 

Car. ^ Alas I 

I know how scruples of this hue offend 
The eyes of Spanish rulers ; I have weighed 
Each separate argument, conned one by one 
The reasons that our Church puts forth to spar 
Her sons to persecution. 

Phil. Call it not 

By that unworthy name, nor is it fit ' 

A child like you should mount the judgment-seat 
To censure policy which Spain has deemed 
The way of health, by sages pointed out 
To Ferdinand the Catholic— approved 
By counsellors grown grey in the State’s service, 

By saints and martyrs of our holy Church, 

By the Pope’s wise decree infallibly 
In fine, by God himself. 

Car. That I deny. 

Phil. Don Carlos, hold your peace. 

Car. King, I have drunk 

The stream of revelation at its source : 

That book, to common eyes denied, to me 
By Osma’s reverend bishop, my preceptor, / 

Was early given ; best and dearest gift ( 

That man can give to man, becoming thus 
The minister of God, and angel-like 
Carrying glad tidings to the immortal soul ; 

There have I read, assisted by the lore 
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Of my dear master j there too have I read, 

Alone and unassisted, late at night, 

And early in the morning, words of peace, 

Forgiveness ev'n for sin ; brotherly love, 

And charity that heareth, hopeth all 
I found and wept with Joy : but to this hour 
Find I no precept that commissions man 
To slay his erring brother. 

Phil. Prince, beware ; 

Dread my displeasure. 

Car. I dread Heaven’s more S 

And strongly armed with truth, I dare proclaim 
The Inquisition murderous tyrant. 

Phil. Peace, 

Thou bold blasphemer ! most unworthy thou 
To fill the throne, or even to tread the soil 
Of Christian Spain. 

Car. Of persecuting priests I 

I know my own unfitness, every act 
Of rigour draws fresh tears into my eyes, 

And therefore purposed I to fly from Spain 
To seek in Flanders a secure retreat, 

And there lie hidden ; willing to forego 
The mighty sceptre of imperial Spain, 

My bright inheritance, unless repentant 

sWidt WNt dscj wiwAV 

Their King might reign unstained Avith righteous blood 
Phil. What rebel purpose is it you disclose ? . 

Car. No rebel purpose, Sire; for whilst you live 
No son to father, subject to his king, 

Should pass me in obedience. 

Phil, Tell me then 

What think you of our warm Flanders? say, 

Shall not the traitor suffer for his treason ? 

Is’t not lemtimate to take up arms 
That rebel heretics may be subdued? 

Car. Yet kindness were more politic than force : 
Grant them their privilege, your royal Grace, 

To worship God in their own simple form, 

Rebellion’s hydra head ivill straight be crushed, 

Or of itself fall off. 

Phil. I’ll hear no more : 

Prince^ look not for indulgence : duty, nay, 

Affection bids that I shoidd be severe ; 

And I will be so. 

Car. [s0hts.‘\ Welcome then severe 
But unjust fate I How now! Osorio here! 

My good, my faithful friaid ! 

Enter Osorio. 

Oso. Your faithful seJ^vant: 

I have obeyed your Highness’s commands, 

And at this instant reach Lladrid. 

Allthanks! 

Yet in your absence Envy’s cruel blight 

Has spoilt our harvest t yet speak on. ^Vllat news ? 
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Oso. Following your orders, when I parted liencC) 

I straight repaired to Burgos ^ there I saw 
The Count of Salvatierra. 

Car. ^Vhat said he ? 

Oso. He thanked your Highness for your kind remembrance ; 
Felt for your trouble, but the present time 
Found him quite unprovided with the sums 
You wanted for your expedition. 

Car. So— 

Oso. I next sought Infantado ; he too joined 
In many loving speeches ; but he feared 
He was too closely watched to dare give proof 
Of his unbated friendship. 

Car. Friends of sunshine I 

And Fuentes, and Toledo, and the Count 
Of Benevente. 

Oso. AH, not excepting one, 

Have sent excuses : here, in a little book 
I have their several reasons in set terms. 

Car. Spare me the mockery. And so from all 
My train of friends, all full of homage too, 

All ivishing to be served, but loth to serve, 

You have not drawn one small maravedi ? 

Oso. ’Tis so, indeed j yet think not, gracious Prince, 

I come back empty. 

Car. What, Saavedra, then 1 

Oso. Nor Saavedra, no, nor any other 
Of your proud lofty friends, the dons of Spain, 

Have filled my purse j but by good chance a Jew, 

With whom I lodged at Seville, knowing me 
Your servant, offered, nay entreated, prayed, 

That I would borrow twenty thousand dollars, 

To buy you laces ; begging me withal 

That when your Plighness sliould put on your crown, 

He might have some indulgence granted him. 

And leave to say his prayers on Saturdays. 

At first 1 played the prude, and feigned some rage 
He should so hurt your dignity ; but soon 
The coin with amorous clinking won my car, 

And 1 Wi^s fain to be persuaded. 

Car, Well: 

You make me smile in spite of fate. 

Oso. There’s more— 

Ounces, gold ounces, that with hook and line 
I fished from merchants’ pockets ; but of tliis 
Hereafter: the time presses, and I haste 
To tell what I have heard a moment gone, 

From a familiar of the Holy OfGce, 

Busied in preparations, that he deems 
Threaten a lofty hc.'id. 

Car. How? is it so? 

Enter with me, Osorio ; we u-ill speak 

Of these same tidings in my inner chamber. \Exetmt. 

Scene XL,— Another Room. Enter Queen and LEONORit. 

Qu. Come, T-conora, 
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Leon. Madam, I am here, 

But know not where you go, or what you seek : 

The King mil pass this vruy. 

Qt7. 'Tis wdl ; he conflcs. 


Euter Phiup. 


Phil. Madam, I marvel what kind star has letl 
Your steps this way, to brighten with your presence 
Our didl abode. 

Qu. Sire, I have ventured here. 

To move your Majesty on an affair 
Of urgent moment. 

Phil. Uo Leonora.] Leave us, then, Madaim . 

'■ \£xtt Leonora. 


Phil. I am your listener. 

Qu. Sire, alas ! my tongue 

Is but a feeble organ to express 
That which a heart less ample would array 
III robes of eloquence. I am no orator ; 

But if I were, with what persuasive tones, 

With what resistless reason would I seek 
Your mercy, if your merqr he requires, 

In favour of Don Carlos. , . . , 

Phil. Is it so? [Astai. 

Madam, you show your charity in this ; 

A female heart we know is soft and kind ; 

And ye't, metbiriks, a iRepmcAber mig'ht ^eave 
The I?rince’s pardon to his father’s love 1 
Qu. Nay, look not sternly on my prayer ; I speak 
Because I am a stepmother, and thus 
No soil of interest or partial hue 
Can colour my abatement of his fault. 

Phil. Madam, you speak it well ; but this adhif 
Concerns the State, whose fabric I must guard 
As sentinel ; no bribe, no weak aifection, 

No woman’s tear must draw me from the post 
Where God has placed me for my people’s good* 

Speak then, if you have aught on his b^al^ 

In the calm key of reason ; though indeed 
1 cannot well perceive whence you should draw 
Your knowledge, or your argument 
Qu. I own 

If it be requisite to sound the depths 
Of law, or policy, none more unfit 
Than she who stands before you to devise 
Strains of State reasoning ; and yet I feel, 

I think Don Carlos innocent. 

Phil. Indeed 1 

You think him innocent; nay then, I wait 
To hear your argument 

Alas, my lord! 

You strike me cold with apprehension, yet— 

[Aside.] Courage my heart ! [Aloud.] Sire, of tbe Prince I 
speak, 

As I have seen him, easily inflamed, 

And catching fire in every generous cause ; 
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Suffering with every sufferer j sharing loss 
With every loser in the game of life ; 

A soul ennobled by companionship 
With lofty thoughts, and mighty purposes ; 

Hating all wrong, and scourging with a rod 
Of scorn contemptuous the do A of vice ; 

Yet with proud bearing throwing hack the praise 
Our courtiers trade in for their private gain ; 

This sternness makes him enemies, but still 
His heart is to his duty riveted ; 

Nor lives there of your subject millions, one 
Whom malice with more rancour would accuse, 

Or virtue with more confidence defend. 

Phil. Madam, the arguments you urge shall pass 
Into the balance of impartial justice. 

And tell for what they weigh : but hear my words, 

Elizabeth of France; the poorest, worst. 

Most wretched hovel in the realm of Spain, 

Hides not a crime that trenches on our State ; 

For we have eyes that search the land, and mark 
The guilty spot ; then cherish not the thought 
That our own palace can in secret corners 
Engender plots we see not ; all, yes all, 

We know them all. 

Qu. Unquestioned, Sire, by me 

Your wisdom or your power. \ 

Phil. Not one whit less 

Our justice, Queen — 

Qu. I doubt it not, and pray 

To heaven to bless your councils. 

Phil. Learn ye then 

In silence to respect them ; one word more; 

Remember, lady, you are Caesar’s wife — [Sfu beckons to speak. 
We fain would be alone— farewell— farewell. \Exit Queen. 

Phil. How do a thousand furies tear my breast. 

And strive for mastery! Am I Philip still ? 

I that have stood so eminent, the king, 

The only king of Europe who enjoyed 

That which a king should have— unfettered power, 

Unlimited discretion ? Have I toiled 

For fame of subtle wisdom, blanched the cheeks 

Of infidels and heretics, the enemy 

Of all God’s enemies, now to become 

The sport of my own child, seeing my work 

Destroyed by baby hands j my very queen 

Transfer her pledged affections to my boy, 

And come herself unconsciously to tell 
The maddening tale to me ! How sharp a jest 
For Turkish slaves and English mobs were I 
If they could say : " He vexed the world with arms 
To put down heresy ; guarded his States 
With triple barriers to preserve them pure 
From all contagion, but he warmed the while 
A viper in his bosom, his own son, 

Who wrenched the royal sceptre from his hand 
And bore away his consort from his side I 
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Thus has he lost the gorgeous heritage 
Wise Ferdinand and mighty Charles acquired !’* 

Now could I plunge my dagger in thy breast— 

And have revenge— my own— my sole— last hope— 

^Twere just— 'twere memorable vengeance— yet 
Sudi deeds become not Philip — Spain, the world 
Would stamp the deed with execration— still 
Revenge 1 must and will obtain. Valdez 
And his dark troops shall be my instruments ; 

They shall pursue my purpose as their own ; 

Thus wise men plan what busy men perfoim ! [Exit. 

ACT in. 

Scene I. — An Apartment in the Palace. 

Enter Queen, Leonora, and another Lady. 

Qu. Say, Leonora, have you made inquiry, 

As I desired, touching the Prince? 

Leon. I have; 

A veil of secrecy conceals Bon Carlos 
From common eyes ; bnt by a faithful friend 
Z learn that even now the Prince has passed 
By subterranean paths into the palace 
Of &e Inquisition. 

Qu. The Inquisition I ah— 

What dangers menace him? what cruel fate 
Hangs over Inm? what may betide the Prince? 

What augurest thou ? thinlbt thou he shall escape ? 

How calm thou art 1 how tranquilly tiiou lookst ! 

Art thou not moved? 

Leon. Madam, it is my duty 

To give my pity to the Prince, but keep 
My reverence for his father. 

Qu, Duty, sayst thou? 

And when a gallant life, by envious fate, 

May in a moment have its thread divided. 

Is duty quite sufficient? 

L£on\ Gracious Queen, 

Is it quite safe to feel more than our duty? 

Qu. Well— any way you please — ^yet even duty 
Bids us feel sympathy for Carlos. 

Leon. Ay, 

But with propriety. 

Qu. Thou makst me ivild 

With these strange speeches : my good Leonora, 

My mind is troubled with this news, do thou 
Who art so calm, surest some means, some hopes 
Of safety for the Prince. 

Madam, 

1 11 hasten to the Inquisition ; some 

Of those who serve tne court are of my friend^ 

And if good fortune should throw one of these 
Across my path, I then may learn some tidings 
To bear your Majesty ; although indeed 
Tis death to tell or to convey a tale 
Touching the prisoners of the Holy Office, 
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These dangers I will brave i I may seem cold. 

Butrmfaitlifiil. * 

QU‘ Nay, I doubt it not j 

Thanks, kindest Leonora ; haste, away, 

And execute thy honest purpose. [Rx/V LeoNORa 

Tool- Dirios ! brave and gentle-hearted Prince, 

How little equal^is thy generous mind 
To strive with subtle malice— ha! *tis well ! 

[7i? the Lady.] Go, Donna Beatrix, to the lower court. 

Where Osma’s holy bishop dwells, desire 
That he attend me straight, without delay, 

In my own cabinet— haste, Beatrix. \Exennt different ways. 

Scene IL— Valdez, Lucero, and three other Inquisitors discovered 
sitting in the Hall of the Inquisition. Officers attending 

Val. Is all prepared? [the rest bm.] Bring in the prince, Don 
Carlos. [Examt Officers. 

Lucero, sit near me ; I need your counsel. 

Most holy fathers, pray for our good issue ; 

The fate of Spam hangs upon our resolve ; 

Her palace and her altars that seem fixed 
So deeply and so cunningly ; her peace, 

Her glory, nay the holy Church herself. 

Shaken in Germany, assailed in France, 

In England rent and ruined, this day stands 

In peril of a total overthrow 

In this her chosen land of refuge ; nay. 

Start not alarmed, but nerve your hearts, good fathers, 

For if they sink this day, religion sinks ; 

If they are firm, hell shall not ope its gates 
To unborn millions that were else its prey. 

Luc. Proceed, most holy father, at your voice 
We are ourselves, and follow to the fight, 

Val. Will you cast off all shrinking compromise 
Of worldly hopes, witli heavenly ordinance? 

All mean respects, all ancient prejudice, 

All timid sensibility, and serve 

The great, eteinal, universal cause 

To which your souls are pledged ? — are ye resolved ? 

All. We are. 

Val. Then I accept the glorious mission, 

And here, on this exposed pie-eminence, 

I brave all chances, risk my certain fortune, 

.Station, regard of safety, freedom, life, 

All that I am and may be, to devote 
Body and mind to peril, pain, and duty. 

Luc. Such likewise our resolve. 

2ND Inquis. Doubt not our zeal. 

Enter Don Carlos, guarded. 

Val. You are the Prince. 

Car. You know me. 

Val. Speak, Lucero. 

Luc. Don Cailos, Prince of the Asturias, 

Knight of the orders of Alcantara 
And Calatrava, you are summoned here 
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By the great council and supreme tribunal 
Of Inquisition into faith ; through me 
They solemnly adjure you to declare 
If you have seen, or heard, or act or speech 
That was, or seemed injurious to the faith. 

Or privileges of this Holy Office? ^ [No anyiutf, 

Don (^rlos, Prince of the Asturias, 

The Inquisition bids you to declare 
If you have seen, or heard, or act or speech 
That was, or seemed injurious to the faith 
Or privileges of this Holy Office? 

Val. The Prince replies not Let your Highness pause 
And give a moment’s thought before you thus 
Contemn the sacred council, when again 
1 shall interrogate ; know then that thus 
Commences every process in our court, 

Which in its mercy swerves from rules of law 
And does not hold its prisoners accused 
Till they themselves are heard : if they relate 
All that they know with candour, it may be 
That farther process stops, at least their plea 
Is favourably heard ; but if elate 
In carnal pride they scorn our graciousness. 

We have the means that can extort the truth 
From rebel lips : excuse me, m^hty Prince, 

If in the terms I use I more respect 
Your interests than your titles; once again 
We solemnly adjure you to disclose 
If you have seen, or heard, or act or speech 
That was or seemed injurious to the faith, 

Or to this holy Inquisition’s rights? 

Car. I do not thank you for your courtesy, 

I do not fear you for your threats, Valdez ; 

And for the matter of your question, I 
Will question you again — ^is it from mercy 
You seek to worm from those your power confines 
Secrets by which their thread of life depends? 

Do you entrap your fellow-men like foxes 
And kill them unawares ? Why question else 
Him you accuse ? I will not answer you. 

Val. Be it so— if in our ministerial acts 
We meet reproach, my brethren, we must bear 
All for the sake of heaven. — On, Lucero ! 

Against our will we must become accusers ! 

Read our proceedings. 

Luc. [rioding^ “ The supreme tribunal 
Having received, from various sources, hints 
That implicate^”— 

Car. * * From various sources — Iiints — 

Whence came these hints ? who wus the man that dared 
Assail my good name thus? 

Val. We sit not, Prince, 

To answer questions : but to swk the truth, 

For purposes of fair and equal justice : 

Yet, if the court permits me, I apprise you 
These informations were anonymous. 
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Car. Just, true, anti equal juilges I it is thus 
You liave depressed all worth and lioncsty 
To crown mean private hatreds, base revenge 
And calumny ; these raise their serpent hcads^ 

And make a Lybian dcscit of the land. 

Val, Your wit somcwliat outstrips your judgment, Prince; 
One instant more of patience (though indeed 
Your rank contemns that virtue of the poor), 

You would have heard that these suggestions led 
To other perquisitions ; h.id this court 
On better inquest found your Iligitncss clear, 

Your fame liad never been nnpcachcd ; these walls 
'i'mnsinit no sound to the external world. 

Unhapplly~bul you shall hear. Read on. 

Car. I am your victim— I care not to licar 
How you may gloss your purpose. Read tlie sentence. 

Val. Again I must entreat your patience : Prince, 

You wrong our court : you h.avc loo well imbibed 
TIic falsehoods that the infidel contrives 
To blast our fame ; but, since you wish us brief, 

You have to lc.arii then tliat by good report 
Of faithful Christian persons, certain acts 
And words were testified .against you ; these, 

Referred to the high court of qualifiers, 

Have been pronounced by them heretical, 

Depraved, and dangerous ; now, if you will, 

Lucero shall declare to you the terms 
In which these several witnesses have spoken. 

Car. I am content. 

Luc, [reads.] " The final depositions : 

Witness the first declares the prince Don Carlos 
Hath several limes avowed to the deponent 
He scrupled at the death of heretics; 

That when lie heard of forty Lutherans burnt 
At the laic Act of Faith he wept and spoke 
In bitter phrase of this most Holy Office I ” 

So says this witness— 

Val. Prince, wlmt say you? 

Car. On I 

Luc. The second witness speaks at greater length 
Of several discourses, when the Prince 
Excused the blasphemy of Luther. 

Car. Said 

The witness not I held his doctrine false ? 

Val. That is not now the matter in debate ; 

All that a witness states that does not bear 
A hue of criminality is struck 
From out our minutes. 

Car. That, I must presume, 

Is part of your pure justice. On, Lucero. 

Luc. " Spoke 

At sundry times of plans for the relief 
And case of the self-styled reformed; conferred 
With Berg and Monligny, the deputies, 

Respecting terms on which the Flemish soil 
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Should be delivered, as he term^ it, from 
The Inquisition ; various interviews 
Were held between the Prince and Montigny, 

Whereby that obstinate rebellious lord 
Gained strength and vigour in his impious treason 
Against bis God and King: nay more, of late 
His Highness had so fallen from his duty, 

As to resolve a secret enterprise 
To Flanders ; many preparations spoke 
His purpose settled, and a trusty servant 
Went to Madrid to gather from all hands, 

Pure and impure, the means by which the Prince 
Was to make good his flight : the time was fixed 
Two days from hence.” 

Val. What says your Highness nP^ ^ 

Theie is much'more of this. 

Car. Go on, Lucero. 

Waste not the time, but let me hear the pith— 

*Tis a well-fancied labyrinth. 

Luc. “The third 

Deposes that the Prince, impenitent, 

Avowed his conscience stained with peijury ; 

Acknowledged he had broken the mat oath 
Sworn before thousands at Valladolid; 

That he had comforted the Church's rebels ; 

That he had studied deep the Holy Bible, 

To slay his erring brother : he confessed 
At fiill the project of a flight to Flanders.” 

Luc. What says your Highness? 

Car. Nothing. 

Luc. Is thi^ charge 

A true one ? must this court indeed believe 
Your Highness guilty ? I hope not— but then 
You must disprove the accusation. 

Car. First 

Let your staunch bloodhounds prove it — ^I'll not ansW®^ 

Till I perceive the hand that strikes. Your witnessed 
May be the foul creations of your brain. 

Are they of flesh ? Who is the man, I ask, 

Assails my good name thus? 

Val. Think not, my Prince, 

Our usages compel us to betray 

Those who have sen'ed us to the vengeful sword 

Of criminaL;. 

Car. Of criminals ? Not thus 
Should I be honoured by my father’s subjects : 

You goad me like a bull upon the stage. 

Provoking me to combat for a life 
I cannot save; ye would inflame ray rage 
Till I rush on, and seek myself the death 
To which I am foredoomed : it is your sport — 

Oh I for an hour of patience. 

Val. Prince of Spain, 

You have tried ours. Not thus have we been wont 
To hew ourselves accused from our own bar. 
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Had any other said what you have said; 

Had any other thus refused to give 
Answers to our tribunal, he would prove 
How sharply pain may clicck philosophy, 

And Jminblc stoic pride : the rack ere now 
Had wrung his limbs. 

Car. Alas ! 

Val. Fear not, Don Carlos, 

Such torments touch you not. 

Car. Nor for myself 

Breathed I that sigh, but for the hapless victims 
Of your fell tyranny. 

Val. For you at least 

Our tyranny relaxes : solemn rules 
Of judgment shall give way: the court .allows 
That which no prisoner e’er yet enjoyed, 

That you should see the witnesses; refute 
From their own mouths, if that be possible, 

The weighty charges you have heard. 

Car. Appear, 

Wolves 1 

Luc. Donna Leonora Cordoba, 

Come into court. [.We appears pom the side. 

Car. Poor fallen instrument 

Of bad designs ; oh, could thy hnskand see thee, 

How would he feel 1 

Luc. Don Luis Cordoba, 

Come into court. {I/e enters from the side. 

Car, Luis ! drop out my eyes I 

Sink from my eyeballs ; ye have seen a sight 
Tiiat makes all future vision hoiriblc ! 


This man I deemed a friend ; oh, hollow world ! 

Val. Tliere is .another witness still, my Prince ; 

Lucero, speak. 

Luc. Don Philip, King of Spain, 

Come into court. [Kino Philip enters from the side. 

Car. My fatlier J [Sinhs into a ehair. 

Val. These, my Prince, 

These aic the witnesses, no airy pluantoms, 

Created by our malice ; no base tools 
Of priestly persecution : witness Heaven, 

If we had found that it were possible 
To shut our cars, that any way were left 
To disbelieve or slight the testimony 
That weighs upon your head, with eager joy 
We had embraced such hope, and closed the abyss 
That yawns so fearfully : ’tis othenvise ; 

Not ours tlic blame ; yet may our charily, 

Presuming still the best, cherish the hope 
You can explain these things : the hours you ask 
.Shall be allowed for preparation; llicii 
Our court shall be assembled, hear at full 
Your Highness’s prepared defence, and judge 
As truth, and the great c.'iuse of Christian Spain, 

Shall best direct us. Guards, attend the Prince 
To ill's appointed cell 
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We may grow rich by arts that we detest ; 

We may be cured by medicines that we loathe ; 

But by a worship that the soul abhors 
We never can be saved : *tis mockery all. 
or timid men ye may make hypocrites, 

Of aealous men ye may make martyrs ; bat 
Of none shall ye make Catholics : the faith 
Of an all-powerful Benevolence 
Thrives not by blood, nor is it given to spread 
The charily of Christ by homicide. 

Val. Prince, you speak boldly — it befiis your rank j 
Yet know that we have full authority 
To punish unbelievers, and pluck out 
The tares that grow among the wheat. Beware ! 

Car. Authority? from whom? — is it from Heaven ? 
Has God then put his balance in your hands, 

Trusted his sword of justice to your arm, 

That thus ye would usurp his ofhee? Christ 
Told him alone to judge who had not sinned. 

Have ye not sinned ?— but be it ye have not, 

Say, will you stake your souls you cannot err? 

Or left He upon all the common sin 

That stains the heart, and yet from some erased 

The common blindness that indrms the head ? 

I am myself a member of your Church j 
I hold her doctrines, follow her commands ; 

Yet dare I not condemn my fellow-man, 

Who sees salvation on the same hill-top, 

But treads another path to reach it. 

Val. Prince, 

We listen with amaze ; with grief much more, 

To hear from royal lips, from lips that once 
Swore to maintain the faith, such guileful words. 
Prompted by Satan to mislead proud youth, 

And goad the gallant spirit to rush on 
To death eternal. We are judges here, 

By warrant from the Church ; — the Church heaven-born 
Still draws its inspiration from above. 

Car. Is it the will of Heaven you spc.ik? speak mercy; 
Is it Clirist’s will you do ? be charitable : 

And are ye so ? No ! shame upon you all, 

Your hands are bloody; to the God of peace 
You offer carnage ; this is not divine; 

It cannot be: your title-deeds are forged ; 

A mortal usurpation. Thus ivcak man 
Scans the horizon bounded by his sight, 

And thinks he secs the world ; but the large eye 
Of heavenly mercy compasses the globe, 

And kens the savage Indian, distinct 
As the great King of Spain. 

Phil. Prince, I have stood 

In silence, but no less in pain, to bear 
liie impious words that one whom yesterday 
I cherished as a son, has uttered forth ; 

And much have I admired the p.nticnt mercy 
Of this tribunal but 'its time to check 
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Your reckless lurtulence ; the plea you make, 

More strongly clenches and confirms your guilt— 
’Twere ^Tell that you retire. 

Car. Your Majesty 

Shall be obeyed ; yet may I dare to hope 
I have not lost a father; on your merqr, 

Parent and king, I trust! 

[Ttimifig to Dox Luis md Leonora.] 

For you, mean souls, 

Who have profimed with your vUe sacrilege 
The holy fane of ^endship, ^vatdied my lips 
To make their utterance destroy their master, 

Heated my embryo notions into life, 

To bid them kill dieir author,— still provoked 
My hee^ess confidence, and formed me thus 
To what I have been that ye then might sell 
My body to a band of bloodsuckers, 

Shall ye escape ? No : for all time to come 
Shall herd ye u-ith the accurst informer crew, 

And blast j-our names for ever ! your reward 
Shall turn to poison in your hands, your days 
Of heartless luxury shall seem a chain 
Of heavy links binding you to a toil 
That galley-slaves might pity ; the vain search 
To mingle guilt, r^ose, and happiness t 
Then pillowed restless on your couch of down, 

Ye shall behold a vision menacing 
Exclaiming vengean(% ! and your stricken hearts 
Shall tell you ’tis Don Cailos. 

[7h Guards.] On! 

\Ex%t Don Carlos 

Val, The Prince 

Impels us forward; still at every step 
I hoped we might be able to return. 

And open wide the gates of meug' : now 
My mind is tossed in sad perplexity ; 

Here stands my duty to tbe Pnnc«, and here 
hly oath to holy Church; both I revere, 

Both I would fain preserve ; my heart will bleed else ; 
Through this dark wilderness one path appears : 

It is the glory of this Holy Office 

To be protected by the wisest king 

The world has ever seen ; let us do homage 

To hi5 uiibated piety, and yield 

Our juris^ction in this solemn matter 

To his discretion. Beveiend fathers, speak, 

Are ye content it should be thus, or stand ye 
In dread of censure, as unworthy servants 
Bending your spiritual oaths to temporal lords ? 

Luc. We are content 

2 ND Inquis. We leave it to the King. 

Phil. Most holy fathers, dear would be to me 
This token of your confidence, could I 
Feel or thmk anything, but of the fate 
Of my unhappy son : sad stroke for me 
That cuts my fair young sapling to the ground 
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And leaves my old age withered, shelterless, 

Yet still retaining the same mind and liesrt 
Which sought for Spain the panoply of God, 

More than the arm of man, 1 must decline 
To be the arbiter ; Don Carlos stands 
The son of Philip, but the heir of Spain: 

Judge ye, and I the King toII pay obedience. 

Val. Consider farther, Sire ; if this offence 
Is to be measured by the unch^ging rules 
That govern our decrees, we cannot bend 
To charitable thoughts, or mitigate 
The rigour of the law: ’twere peijitiy 
In us to judge the crime that has been done 
Less than it is. 

Leon. Methinks such perjury 
Would ne’er be registered in Heaven’s book 
For future punishment. 

Val. Lady, I pray attend 

To your own soul j our path is fenced and straight j 
We cannot step aside : bethink you, Sire, 

If you can bear to hear a son condemned, 

To save the public welfare j 'tis a virtue 
So harsh and rugged that in many ages 
But one or two appear who have sustained 
Such iron trial : Siie, attempt it not : 

We pray you to assume the easier part, 

To use your mercy, not invoke our justice. 

Phil. Not so— it seems— and yet— how said you, father 

Val. We prayed your Majesty to stop this cause 
Ere it grow perilous ; your reign deserves 
A sunset of repose ; leave us to combat 
The future tempests that your heir may raise ; 

Thus shall the people think you merciful, 

Your family, the Queen hejself rejoice 
To know Don Carlos safe. 

Phil. Proceed, Valdez j 

The cup is bitter, but my duty bids, 

And I must quaff it : judges all, I pray, 

Speak what your duty bids you. 

Val. Hard indeed 

Is this command ; would we might still be spared! 

Here in the name of this most Holy Office 
I solemnly pronounce— what noise is that ? 

EiiUr Familiar. 

Fam. The holy Bishop of Osma, reverend fathers, 

Has gained admittance, and insists to see 
The King. 

Val. ' Unheard of insult ! have we lost 
All dignity? None enter here I conduct 
The old man forth. 

Enter Bishop of Osma. 

Osma. My king! my gracious king! . 

Phil. Most reverend father, why are we disturbed, 
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When in this temple no one of our court 
Has right of ingr«s ? . , . 

OsMA. Sire, most gracious king, 

My constant benefactor, sovereign master, 

It is Don Carlos brings me here ; I come 
To plead for my dear pupil ! 

Phil. Why suppose 

That any danger threatens him? 

OsMA. Alas! 

I know it well, these gloomy judges meet 
To make the Prince a criminal : alas I 
The heavy day for me, whose waning lamp ^ 

Borrows its sinking light from his bright radiana. 

Phil. Well, be it that the Prince is on his trial ; 

Sits there not here a council capable 

To sift the truth, that thou shouldst thus intrude 

A new uncalled assessor? 

OsMA. Gracious Sire, 

Here Justice^its^alone— a frowning power, 

^ylJDse^dSence is too terrible for man, 

^Unless her sister, Mercy, standing by, 

Temper the ruthless rigour of her brow. 

Phil. Am I not here? 

OsMA. You should be merciful ; 

You would be merciful were not your mind ' 

So fixed upon your duty to the State, 

That much I kax your heart would sooner break 
Than your firm will relax. 

Phil. If it be so, 

’Tis wdl for Spain, though I should act the part 
Of Brutus with my son. 

OsMA, Oh dreadful thought ! 

Tigers are cruel, and yet tigers spare 

Their offspring ; vultures, eagles, leopards, tvolves, 

All savage beasts, all bloody slaughtering birds, 

At the loved aspect of their own dear young 

Sheathe their fierce claws, and tame their murderous beaks : 

Man, man alone is taught by vicious arts, 

He calls civility, to lay bis hand 
On his own progeny. 

Phil. Tis vapour this : 

Was it to rant and rail at us you broke 
Our solemn coundls? 

OsMA. Nay, turn not away : 

If you will try your son, let me be witness ; 

I know the current of his thoughts ; the stream 
Of his whole life, from hU first boyish days ; 

I know his virtues, deep and rich as gems 
That lie in ocean’s bed j I know his iaults, 

Swelling but transient as the drops of air 
That bubble on the surface and are gone. 

Phil, We ask not of his temper: facts, grave facts, 

Are here in question, 

OsMA. ^ Let me know them, Sire ; 

They must be twisted from their natural bent, 

To hurt the Prince. 
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Phil. He has avowed them all. 

OsMA. Alas ! he is too confident, too strong 
In consciousness of proud integrity, 

To fear the glosses that designing men 
May put upon his actions ; from his speech 
An artful judge may spin a deadly sentence, 

But a great king, with better augury, 

"Will grant his pardon to the generous soul 
Guilt cannot stain, and mercy must reclaim. 

Phil. We have well weighed these things : retire, old man ; 
AVe have no need of further counsel. 

OsMA. One, 

One parting word ; your prudence is of fame 
Throughout the world : I marvel, therefore, Prince, 

You should dissolve the firm cement that binds 
Your state to Spain. Philip and Philip’s son 
Are of one blood, one rank, one interest : 

While they remain united, all men’s eyes 
Look upwards to the throne ; but make the King 
An isolated point, and selfish hearts 
Will ponder who shall to his power succeed ; 

Your ministers, your council, most of all 
This proud, encroaching, monkish oligarchy, 

Will have their share of reverence ; growing fast 
In strength and in support, they will presume 
On your declining years, and your last days 
Will find you helpless, uttering the will 
Of proud presumptuous servants. 

Phil. Think you so ? 

OsMA. Ay, that I do, and so the world will think : 

The ungrateful world, which stamps with its base heel 
The dying lion, when they mark your sceptre 
About to pass into the feeble hands 
Of a child king, will leave your will undone— 

Your palace void, your court a solitude— 

In eager homage to these busy monks, 

Who now with pious zeal protect your crown 
From filial enmity. Oh 1 did they feel 
Their bosoms clear of sinister designs, 

They would have left the judgment of a son 
Where nature leaves it, where ne’er yet has failed 
Mind to perceive, 0 ^ heart to do the right — 

To their undoubted lord, Philip, the King. 

Phil. This requires counsel. My most holy fathers, 

We have proceeded far to probe this wound 
Your skill and care are grateful ; yet with pain 
We bear the knife so near a vital part ; 

Let us remit the rest until to-morrow. 

To-morrow we meet here again. ' 

ACT IV. 

Scene 1 . — Rao»i in the Inquisition. 

Enter Valdez and Cordoba. 

Cor. I cannot do this thing. 
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Val. . You must and will. 

Cor. ^Yhat, stain my hands with, blood? 

Val. Don Luis, hear'} 

Is’t that you love Don Carlos ? 

Cor. Love the Prince ! 

No I Bear me witness Heaven that I hate 
His life, his words, each atom of him ! 

Val. Right! 

I hate him not, though for the public weal 
I must pursue him ; were he Catholic, ^ 

Pure and unshaken, I would worship him, 

Obey him, love him ; could you do the same ? 

Cor. No — that 1 never could ; while he has life 


Shall 1 have hate. 

Val. You shallow hypocrite, 

To speak to me of scruples ! We but toil 
To glut your rage, to please your private hate, 

To satisfy your ravenous revenge ; 

Yet you can use the venerated words 
Of conscience, honour, and humanity 
To check my cruelty ! You craven heart 1 

Cor. If any ■iray but this of blood might server 

Val. Don Luis, there lived lately in Madrid 
One called Velasco, did you know him ? 

Cor. Well : 

He was familiar of the Holy Ofhee, 

And oft with him have I performed the duty 
or seeking and denouncing heretics. 

Val. Of late 

Have yon observed him ? 

Cor. No ; he is not dead — 

At least they say so— but I know not of him. 

Val. Deep in our dungeons is his bed; his grave 
In the same place, for never will he more 
From his low cell. Ask you his crime ? He saved 
Those whom our justice had condemned, forewarned 
His friends of their approaching danger, dared 
To interpose his thoughts ’twixt our decrees 
And their completion. Would you follow him ? 

Cor. I know the Holy Office is severe. 

Yal. But most to those who serve her weakly. 

Cor. ' Yet 

My future peace of mind— 

Val. We warrant it. 

St. Peter held the keys of Heaven, the Pope 
Holds them from him, we from the Pope. Go no\v, 

Glut your own love of vengeance, do our will, 

And for the rest trust our authority. 

Cor. I go uith heavy heart : may Heaven forgive me ! 

Val. Go, thou great criminal of little soul ! ^ 


Enter Lucero. 

Val. What think you now, Lucero, of our hopts? 
Luc. The King has asked delay ; but simply thus, 
That we should judge the cause to*morrow. 
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Val. Well? 

Luc. To*niorron* we shall be fjnn ns to-tbiy. 

Val. But will Kin" Philip be as firm ? or think ye 
It strains no heartstrings to condemn .a son ? 

To do what Philiji (lid, required .a soul 
Wound to the higlicst ; he must instantly 
Act all he thinks, or sink to nothingness ; 

For at that pitch no mortal mind can slay : 

Our greatest actions, or of good or evil, 

Tlic hero's and the murderer’s, spring at once 
From their conception. Oh, how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
I'lic world had wanted, had the actor said, 

I will do this to*morrow ! 

Luc. Deem ye then 

That Philip will relent ? 

Vai.. Ay, that I do. 

Luc. Then arc our lives in danger. 

Val. When the Piincc 

Ascends the throne we step into our graves : 

Unless indeed — 

Luc. What then do you propose? 

Vai- Hearken to me. 

Some timid comjiromisc is even now 
Upon the stroke of time ; the King prepares 
To send the Queen into the Prince's cell 
With olTcrs of a pardon on conditions. 

If all goes well, as much 1 fear it will, 

Our empire'.^ at an end, and Carlos teigns. 

Luc. How know you this? 

Val. No mailer how I knew it; 

Ask how I countermine the w.avering King, 

IIow I forestall his weak designs. For this 
Don Luis Cordoba shall be my tool. 

Luc. What, he ? already known unto the Prince ! 

Val. That is indeed a bar : had it not been 
For tlic old foolish Bisliop, we lind struck 
Our weapons lionie, and Cordoba been useless ; 

Now all is doubtful. Vet you know the Prince— 

Of a soft, credulous, forgiving temper 
That Cordoba is practised in. He goes, 

At this same hour I speak, into the prison, 

Where, with a flood of tears and penitence, 

He asks for pardon; ])Ianca away his fault 
With grave pretexts of fear ; owns he abhors 
His own vile trc.iclicry, and as the proof 
Of his repentance makes a confidence 
Of offers from the King to lead a plot 
That with a .show of lenity should drag 
Tire Prince to death, Tliis done, he shall propose 
A desperate manner of escape by night, 

Which, being accepted, I sh.all set a tr.ap 
That ends Don Cailos’ life. 

Luc. li' this the plan 

Yon mean to act on? 

Vai« Yes; why look you pale? 
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Luc. I wonder much how you can forge a scheme 
So deadly, so perfidious ! How I shudder ! 

Have ) ou no leeling for a father’s pangs ? 

A son so young ! 

Val. Feelings ! No, none ! Why should I ? 

Is not each warmer motion of the blood — 

Nay, ail the innocent and pure affections, 

Conjugal tenderness, parental love — 

To us forlnden ? Hope of progeny, 

That potent spell that makes us toil for others; 

The great command of nature that encircles 
In one dear nest a brood of infant loves 
Beneath a mother^s uing; the cherished bonds 
That turn mere habitation into home, 

As sins prohibited ? Is it not thus, 

And can you hesitate ? 

Luc. *Tis so, indeed ; 

Yet we are human, 

Val. List awhile, Lucero. 

I once was human ; had a heart as soft 
To sensible impressions, tears as quick 
To flow for misery, and a spirit as high 
To right the injured as a man can have : 

My parents chained me to the Church ; but yet 
''t No oath wtbin my power could l^r the way 
, To natural affections ; and I loved— 

Spare me the rest, 1 triumphed o’er a passion, 

As pure, as fervent, and as well returned 
As e’er bound heart to heart. 1 triumphed — ^yes, 

I triumphed ; but the fire burnt inwards, till 
My soul grew hard Avith suffering ; I became 
A being but half human ; sense and reason, 

Ambition too remained, but kindlier feelings, 

Filial, fraternal, friendly, all were dead : 

I uoke from agony, and found my breast 
Of marble. 

Luc. Your young feelings raged loo wildly : 

We have our precept, but we have our practice ; 

And few indeed of our most saintly men 
Renounce all worldly pleasures ; it is well 
If we preserve the outward show of strictness. 

Val. And think ye then that 1 could bear to be 
A slave dependent on the idle tongue 
or bawds and chamberwomen? Could I creep 
I.ike a low felon at the dead of night, 

Belying by my steps the garb I wore ? 

Did I not see that out least frailties 
Were by the world permitted but to bring 
Ourselves in disrepute, and weak subjection 
To those who hold the rod in terror o'er us? 

If in our body some frail vessel err, 

The world declares it suits not with our cloth, 

Does not become our holy garb and office : 

While this same generous world absolves itself, 

As if a sword and cloak might plead in bar 
To all impeachment of morality. 
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And ’twcrc a strange unnatural clrcumi^tancc 
For priest to sin or layman to be pure. 

Luc. It is indeed their custom, yet our priests 
Suffer the raillei)', and seek the sin. 

VaTm *1 hat would not 1 ! Aline was soul sent forth 
To soar or burst : I could not trail along 
A thing for Scorn to buffet with his foo^ 

Or Pride to glance at with his withering eye : 

Hut since I wore the cowl it was nty catg 
To make it honoured : every exercise 
Of harsh injunction, fasts beyond the rule 
Of the fanUaslic saint who built bis school 
Of stoic wisdom 'mid tbe rocks and wildi; 

Perncluat meditation, fervent prayer, 
SclNchastiscmcnt— alt that a man can do 
To m.ikc liimsclfa spirit I have done. 

Luc. I know it well : your fame of holiness 
Was bruited through all Spain. 

And 1 obtained it : not for empty glory . 

For, ns 1 rooted out the weeds of passion, 

One still remained,, and jircw till its laljplaDt 
Struck root in cvety fibre of my heart. 

It vras ambition ; not the mean desire 
Of rank or title, but great glorious sway 
O’er multitudes of minds. 

Luc. That you have gained. 

Vai« I have indeed— and vvhy ? Cainsi thou not see? 
The feebleness of common man proceeds 
From hosbi of appetites that tear the squ) 

With mingled purpose ; his resolves arej weak, 

His vision clouded ; but my appetites 
Were in one potent essence concentrate. 

I neither loved, nor feasted, nor played dice ; 

Power uvis my feast, my mistress, and rny game. 

Thus have I acted with a will entire, 

And wreathed tlic]iassioiis that distracted others 
Into a sceptre far mj''‘clf. 

Luc. All Spain 

Desires you long may keep it, to preserve 
Our faith entire. 

Vai.. Ay ; .and I will long Keep it ; 

But if Don Carlos reigns, who shall prcgen'c 
The faith of Spain ? And shall we stand to weigh 
F.ach grain and scniple of morality, 

When our great temple shakes ? Shall we not lush 

And slay tlic sacrilegious enemy 

With his own firebrand ? Trust the chi^rge to me ; 

Be mine the guilt ; I feel not for the pitngs 
Of those who made me wretched. I can bear 
To see the affections blasted ; so were inine. 

Men bid us be of stone ; now let them find 
We are so. 

Luc. I must yield ; your inlcllc^t 
Ever discovers with an eagle eye 
The belter way of safety. 
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The stain he has contractedi and to-night 
He comes with friends in arms to save my life. 

Oso. Indeed— 

Car. Indeed I indeed 1 Had yon been here, 

Osorio, all your hatred would have melted 
Into compassion for the high-born soul 
Which, formed for virtue, views wth loathing dread 
Its one weak lapse. I would that you had seen 
Tlie anxious gleaming of his generous spirit, 

That caught at dangere mth an eager longing. 

As if the hour that set my body free 
Should liberate his mind, that, now oppressed. 

Lies in a dungeon saddm* far than this, 

The gloom of its own thought. 

Oso. Your noble mind 

Is still magnanimous: I pray to Heaven 
The former traitor may he now your friend — 

A real friend. But tdl me more, my Prince, 

Of his designs. 

Enter Servant of the Inquisition. 

Ser. The Queen approaches. 

Car. So— farewell my friend ! 

Oso. Farewell, dear master. [Exit Osorio. 

Enter Queen. 

Car. Madam, at your feet 

I place my grateful homage ; you confer 
Much honour on a person so unworthy 
or your regard or thought, 

Qu. Alas, Don Carlos ! 

• I would you were unworthy our regard, 

Twould spare the bitterness of this affliction 
Unto your father. 

Car. So— my father feels 

Afflicted for my sufferings; ’tis too much. 

I cannot play the hypocrite. The King 
Has placed me here — ^it was his choice, his act ; 

Let him avow it, glory in it, but not hope 
To soothe and tame by courteous blandishment 
The victim that his toils have caught ; to keep 
The Prince of Spain a lion in a cage, 

The gaze of babes and cou'ards. 

Qu. Hold, Don Carlos I 

Speak not, I pray you, in this angry tone ; 
lAok not, I pray you, with so fierce a glance ; 

Aly will at least is not in fault, and I 
Deserve not your reproaches. 

Car. Gracious Queen, 

May Heaven forbid that I should utter aught 
May wound the smallest nerve of yours. 

Qu. Indeed 

I have not earned your enmity ; mistrust 
From you u'ould grieve me more than sharpest hate 
From those I look not on as friends. 

Car. 


Believe 
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My heart is grateful, though it ne’er can pay 
Its debt. 

Qu. Nor thus, Don Carlos, but just no\v 
You were too stern. Speak not of gratitude ; 

1 daimed your friendship, but it was in preface 
vTo that I shall deliver from the King. 

He offers pardon, full and gracious panlon, 

Utter oblivion of all past oFence, 

Conditioned only that you shall retire 
For one year’s space into Galicia. 

Car, Madam, this offer, though from honeye*^ 

Strikes not upon my dull and torpid ear 
With such a winning sound as chan<» it should f 
I cannot fall upon my knees and thank 
The King for this : how know I that my life 
Shall be uninjured in a distant spot. 

Where none shall know my fate?— my friends awoy I 
And say besides how shall those friends who stawd 
On the same brink of guilt as 1, be satisfied 

Qu. To them my powers extend not. Nay, the King 
Commands before you go you give a list 
Of all who practised with you to abet 
The Flemish heretics. 

Car. To give a list ! 

He bids me give a list ! A list of blood ! 

That I should lead my friends into the toils 
And see them singled out for massacre 
By my appointment ! Is it thus he asks 
That I should buy ray life, surrendering all 
That makes life precious, conscience, honesty. 
Friendship, and faith — that I should sink unpitisd 
To a worse grave of infamy than that 
The sexton digs ? Could I indeed be thus, 

I were a victim worthy of the pangs 
k The Inquisition wreaks her vengeance with ! 

And oh, that you, Elizabeth of France, 

Should hold the poisoned chalice to my lips. 

Mingling your sweetness with its horror ! 

Qu. Princ^t 

You frighten me with these dark phrases. WhJT 
So quick in your suspicions ? why so fierce 
In your demeanour ? You were wont to be 
hlore gentle when you spoke to me. 

Car. I was: 

But other times require another tone. 

You too were wont to be a friend to me, 

To friendless Carlos, w’ho found every heart 
Barred to his ingress ; one alone he Uiought 
Gave him compassion in return for feelings— fecl'^^fis 
Tliat made him pay implicit service to her. 

That one sole heart is now a rarrison 
Of treacherous enemies, and ^lall I wear 
As smooth a brow, and speak in gentle tone^ 

Like these disguising monks ? I cannot do it. 

Qu. Stav, stay your anger ; calm this causeless 

p 
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Car. This causeless rage ! Oh, my full htain will burst ! 
The objects swim before me. Kind Valdez, 

Thy mclcs have not an agony like this ! 

Qu. What I have done, I did with friendly purport ; 

May JJcaven forgive me if I wounded thee 1 
The surgeon’s knife will sometimes cause a pain 
The foeman's sword inflicted not. 

Car. And is it thus 

A healing hand would touch ? Was it a friend 
That sought to bury me in distant regions^ 

Where none could know my fate ? Was it a friend 
Covered the pit dug by my enemy 
To seem the steadiut ground? Was it a friend 
Who asked me to betray my sworn allies, 

And thus to cast my honour and my fame 

In the same grave with this poor corse ? , [She weebr. 

But still 

I have been wong in this ; I do not mean — 

It is not you that I accuse. Weep not; 

I am too fretful. 

Qu. Indeed you wrong me, Carlos. 

I wished to save you. Could you see my heart 
You would not thus upbraid me. Of the plot 
You hint at 1 know nothing. I am weak, 

Incurious, ignorant ; my woman heart 
Governs my purblind judgment I Shame on those 
Who practise on my simple intellect I 
If these conditions, as you think, convey 
Destruction on their wings, accept them not ; 

There is another way that but just now 
Appears to me. Put on this doak, this hat 
You shall pass by the guard as Queen. Start not, 

But straight do as I bid you ; in an hour 
You may evade pursuit. 

Car. And you ? 

Qu. I stay 

To fill your place ; no dangers cower o’er me. 

My faith is not su^ected. I am safe 
After a moment’s rage ; and e’en the King 
In a few days ivill thank me for your safety. 

Car. And could you stand this hazard for my sake ? 

Qu._ I can, and vdll. Nay now, pause n6l, but haste 
To quit this loathsome place. 

Car. Too generous woman ! 

Sooner than you should for a single instant 
UisSr your fair fame in my behalf, I mndd 
Give up my body to the fiery pincers, 

Let flie hot lead be poured into my wounds, 

My limbs tom one by one from off their sockets 
And suffer all that cruelty l^th yet * 

Invented to subdue the heavenly soul, 

Through its unworthy brother, the frail body. 

Qu. Fear not for me ; yours is the peril, Carlos, 

Yours is the only hazard. Even now 

Your danger to my mind grows more and more : 

A woman may exceed the bounds of rule, 
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Where pity intervenes ; the world allows 
Indulgence to our sex when life depends 
Upon our fiat. Go, pr(iy, Carlos, go ! 

Car. It may not be I Yet let me thank thee thus, 

{Kisses her hand. 

Would I might owe my life to you, but fate 
Has no such bright leaf in her book for me. 

[A tvhisi/e is heard. 

Hark 1 I have friends at hand, who have secured 
Means of escape : their signal even now 
Warns me that soon that iron grating yields 
To cunning enginery. I go, dear lady. 

You see I tnist you with my life, and yet 
I beg you will away, lest you be found 
Witbin my vacant prison, and the King 
Suspect you of confederacy. Farewell ! 

And be my life a century or an hour, 

The fairest guerdon on my helm will be 
That once the bright Elizabeth of France, 

Moved by her gentle nature, offered me 
To risk her safety as the price of mine; 

On this dear jewel of my memory 
My heart will ever dwell, and fate in vain, 

Fossessinp that, essay to make me wretch^. 

Away, fair Queen, away I 

[ffe climbs to the grated viindm at the top of his cell ; 
the bars give rvaf, and he escapes, Rxit Queen. 

ACT V. 

Scene I,— An Apaiiment in the King’s Palace, 

Enter the King. 

Phil. And is it so? and must the die be cast? 

Must I appear before the Almighty Judge 

The slayer of my son ? No other way 

To save my honour and my crowi? Dread hour 

Of irremediable resolve I If now 

My will should err, I slain my soul with blood, 

With my son’s blood, or else admit a plague 
That shall play havoc in my house, and make 
My name the jest of scoffing Europe. Hell, 

Like a great ^If, yawns wide before my eyes ; 

Yet could I fix my mind, and dose my fate 
In the same instant, ’twere already done, 

And Philip were a Curtius. But not so 
My easy task ; I must perform a deed 
That gives a hue to all my future years, 

And makes my old age lonely — shunned — abhorred. 

Oh Heaven ! thy ways indeed are mystery 1 
Is it because I have obeyed so well 
My trial is so high ? Are thy inflictions 
The more severe the less they are deserved ? 

Or has thy Paradise an endless rapture 
That shall repay this agony ? Valdez ! 
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Enter Valdez. 

Val. Sire, by your Maje^y's commands I come 
To leam what light has beamed on this sad trial. 

You have observed, from where I placed yon, all 
That passed betwixt the Queen and Prince : how stands 
Your royal mind affected? 

Phil. Hark, Valdez ! 

I stood where you desired ; I watched the Queen : 

I saw she made my offer to my son ; 

I saw that he rejected it ; I saw 

He pleaded for her mercy ; and I saw 

He Kissed her hand. Incensed I left the place — 

Would 1 had never been 1 
Val. And, Sire, the Queen— 

Phil. The Queen — the Queen ! Why ask you of the Queen ? 
Is’t not our wife ? Can .she betray her duty ? 

Val. Far be from me suspicion so disloyal I 
And therefore of a blacker tinge the crime 
Of the base commonalty, who even now 
lioose their unlicensed tongues in calumny 
Upon the Queen. 

Phil. Ha ! Do they so, indeed ? 

Val. They do : *tis scarce a quarter of an hour 
Since a low fellow in the market-place, 

Struck by the court purveyor, cried aloud, 

There’s no indulgence now in Spain for sin, 

Excepting for our gracious Queen ! ” I straight 
Ordered the villain into prison. 

Phil. Rack the slave! 

Val. It shall be done ; yet I beseech you, Sire, 

To set no count on this licentiousness : 

The common sort for ever turn their jests 
On things forbidden, and their ribaldry 
To*day attacks the Queen, to-morrow — 

Phil. Nay, 

I am not moved by the base populace ; 

And yet, methinks, their jests, their ribaldry 
Might spare their sovereign’s honour : the low vapour, 

That scarcely lifts itself above the marsh 
In which it is engendered, can yet dim 
The glorious sun ; how may the vilest wretch 
Perplex Heaven’s chosen king ! 

Vai* ^ Yet, Sire, I trust 

What I have said has not disturbed — 

Phil. Disturbed? 

Am I so fallen ? Is the Catholic King 
To be diverted from his firm-set purpose 
By market quarrels? No I I say again 
The Queen and Carlos are as pure as snow, 

Nor shall they suffer harm for this, 

Val. My King, 

Perhaps I am the first who bears the news 
Of the Valcncian plot ? 

Phil, Ay ! what of that? 

Val. It doth appear by true intelligence 
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Car. Nay then, but I will pass. 

Off. Ho I guard ! 

[Don Carlos fights with an Officer. The Guard 
come on the stage. Don Luis draivs his rmrd 
and wounds Don Carlos as he is fighting. Don 
Carlos turns round and attacks him. 

Car. Ha ! traitor ! Perjured wretch I Die then a victim 
To thine own villany. 

Cor. Oh I Heaven I Mjr life 

Ebbs out Forgive me, Carlos. Nay refrain— 

Forgive me not. I am too vile a wretch 
To hope for man’s forgiveness. Heaven perhaps — 

Car. Poor Luis 1 Yes— I here forgive your crimes 
And injuries, how should I dare refuse, 

That do myself need mercy. 

Cor. Noble mind I 

Enter Osorio : with lights and people. 

Oso. My Prince ! My Prince ! Where is the Prince my master? 

Car. Her^ good Osorio. 

Oso. How, my Prince, you speak 

With feeble utterance; how is’t with j'ou ? 

Car. ^ Hurt 

By a friend’s treachery— but he is dead : 

My side is slightly wounded. 

Oso. Slightly, Prince ? 

Let us examine, for I have some skill 
In surgery. 

Car. Twere thrown away on me. 

Go, tend on those whose appetite for life 
Is fresh and vigorous— I have tasted it 
So bitter that 1 ask no more. 

Oso. This wound 

Is of some danger, yet with instant care — 

Car, I tell you that I ask no care, 

Oso. Speak not : 

One moment to a faithful friend, good master ; 

You would not die thus unprepared, nor seek 
The Almighty Judge, till you have bared your heart 
Before him in repentance I 

Car. Faithful friend, 

Do as thou wilt : I am not fit to die. 

Though loth to live. 

Oso. ^ ^ A bandage here, my friends, 

Stanch this quick flow of blood ; bind up the w’ound— ' 

Or else — 


Enter Philip, Valdez, Officers, 

Phil. Where is Don Carlos ? Lead me to the Prince. 
Osorio here ! Whence art thou, villain? 

^ Oso. ^ Sire, 

I came by accident to where the Prince 
Lay sorely wounded, and am busy now 
To bind his wounds, which in fnv moments else 
AVjU cause his death— 
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Phil. Hold, traitor I Take him off 

And cast him into prison. [Osorio ts taken off by the GUARDS. 

Leave the Prince. 

Car. My father— is’t my father’s voice I hear? 

Speak to me, gracious lord I 
Phil. My son, I come : 

Valdez — 

Val. Shall I, Sire, seek a skilful leech 
To probe his wounds? 

Phil. No, father! Leave the Prince. 

[7h/;w Guards. 

Did you not hear that meddling servant say 
That he should die from loss of blood? Valdez, 

1 feel for Carlos ns a father should, 

But as the Xing of Spain, father of all 

Who own her s\vay, Heaven bids me not bequeath 

Their lives and fortunes to a heretic— 

Val. *Tis spoken like a king. 

Phil. Don Carlos lies 

Upon the threshold of unbidden death. 

Shall I arrest his arm ? Shall 1 preserve 
A serpent in my bosom, to come foith 
And sting my people when I’m in my gr,ivc ? 

No, reverend talhcr, conscience and stem duty 
Compel me to this painful consummation. 

’Twill soon be over. 

Val. Gracious King, permit 

A subject to adore the sovereign wisdom 
Of all your deep decrees. 

Car. Give me to drink. 

Phil. Give him to drink, Valdez. 

Val. I wll ; ’twcrc well 

To make all safe : here, soldier, bring us drink. 

[Soldier brijis^s a cup, Valdez puts poison in it, and 
sends it Don Carlos. Don Carlos drinks. 
Car, Father, was it indeed 

Or did I dream— my father, that I heard? 

Phil. Prince, I am here. 

Car. Approach me, oh, my father I 

The chill of death encompasses me round ; 

Yet some few awful moments still remain 
Between this passing life and life eternal. 

Oh, let me supplicate my honoured father, 

That I may die in peace j load not my soul 
Upon its passage with a parent’s curse : 

Forgive me, pray forgive me. 

Phil. Thy offence 

Must be repented— my full pardon else 
Will nought avail. 

Car. On this tremendous brink 

Of immortality, I dare not speak 
That which my heart avows not ; my intent 
Was pure, my ends were just and merciful ; 

This I believed in life, believe in death — 

But that the things I worthily conceived 
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I acted sinfully ; that my whole life 
Was mixed with dross of human frailty, 

This I confess ; and, most of all, to you 
My father I was guilty ; as a son 
And as a subject, bound to show the way 
And give the pattern of obedience 
To half the world. I have been hasty, rash, 

Irreverent— for this I pray forgiveness. 

Phil. My guards, retire. 

\An retire hut Valdez and Lucero. 

In all my conduct, Carlos, 

I never swerved from duty, sweet or harsh, 

Nor will I now; before I give my pardon, 

Answer the truA to what I ask — 

Car. I will— 

Phil. Say then if ever you conspired to snatch 
The crown from oh my head, by rebel hands. 

And leave me to expire a king deposed? 

Car. liaise, by the Heaven above 1 I never meant, 

I never mshed, I never dreamt such crimes. 

May hell now open, and its horrid jaws 
Swallow me straight if such unnatural treason 
E'er found its dwelling in my breast ! 

Phil. *Tis strange 1 

Val. [to Lucero.] The King is shaken. Mark, his brow 
relaxes I 

Phil. My heart would fain believe you; but say, farther, 
Have you in any hour of wicked dreams, 

When the fell spirit gains possession, sketched 
A kingdom of your fancy, where the Queen, 

Our Queen, the Queen of Spain, being your age, 

Became your consort? 

Car. Never, never, King. 

Phil. Have you not thought of her, adored her, loved her? 

Car. What I have thought, in what place I have loved, 
Might haply better sink with and melt 
With millions of deceitful images 
And frail desires of mind into oblivion ; 

Henceforth, God is my judge ; the world is none 
To me, nor I unto the world ; yet still. 

Since 'tis a father's voice invokes me— I will speak. 

I know not how our hearts are made, but mine 
Responded only to the voice of her 
Whom once I viewed as my betrothed : your wife 
I have revered her: 3'et my days and nights 
Were passed in coml^t with my soul's destroyer. 

This monstrous pasaon. As my last defence 
1 meditated flight, hence rose my crime— 

The intended journey into Flanders ; there 
I hoped to vanquish, and be once more pure. 

Phil. But of the Queen, Don Carlos? 

Car. ^ Heaven preserve her 1 

Never did perishable casket hold 
So bright a jewel, never did a soul 
Ethereal d^cend to earth and catch 
go little of its dross ; it was her praise 
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Not to shun evil, but to think no evil. 

Father, I am about to die, and briefly here, 

Here, as a dying man, I swear by all 
My hopes of life eternal that the Queen 
Heard not a whisper of my fatal passion : 

She's innocent to you and to her God | 

Had I been never thwarted, 1 perhaps 
Had washed away my sin in tears. 

Phil. My son 1 \Rmbracts hun, 

Val. \to Lucero.] See how his lip untwists itself, and now 
He throws his arms about his son. 

Luc. [to Valdez.] Hark, father! 

Cor. Believe the Prince. 

Phil. What voice is that ? 

Cor. a villain's , 

But there behold a greater : on my hnees 
I pray for punishment upon Vald^E : 

He told me that the King abhorred his son^ 

But had not courage to — command his death : 

The Prince is innocent — Valdez and I [Diet. 

Phil. My son is innocent! alas ! the hour 
When I believed your enemies — ev*n now 
You die a victim of my murderous hands, 

Perhaps there still, however — Help, there— ho! 

Car. It is too late— I feel death strangle me — 

But a few moments more and all is over. 

Thanks be to Heaven — ^ray life has not been happy, 

But short and void of crime : had I been doomed 
To stay a longer space upon the earth, 

What strife, what struggles were prepared for me ! 

Had I been fortunate, ’iwere scarce with innocence j 
Had I been innocent, why then not happy I 
I was a summer plant that prematurely 
Bloomed in the early spring. Perhaps a day 
May come when Spain will ask to know my fate. 

And, knowing it, not censure my intent : 

To make men love each other was my wish, 

I die the victim of their hate — but stay — 

It is — I feel [Dies. 

Phil. Alas ! my son ! what, ho ! my guards, there, ho ! 

Etfter Officer and Guards. 

Off. a messenger just now arrives from Rome, 

And brings these letters for your Majesty 
With utmost speed : the Prince’s life, he says, 

As he was told, depended on his haste. 

Phil. Alas ! their import’s useless — ^yet perhaps 
These letters may unfold a [opens the letttr\ — what’s this? 

[Reading^ " I despatch to your Majesty a sudden messenger to inform 
you I have discovered a letter written by the Great Inquisitor of Spain to a 
minister of his Holiness here. It is couched in these terms : ' The Prince, 
Don Carlos, has some wild projects on foot : perhaps he might be reclaimed 
if the King were of a kinder temper, but his gloomy suspicions of his son 
drive the young Prince forwards. I therefore think it safer for our govern • 
mmt to encourage this jealousy, and by throwing doubts into ilie King’s 
mind exasperate his disposition, which you know to be already dark and 

P2 
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cruel In a few weeks I may have to inform you of the young Princess 

[75> VAtO Villain I is this thy duty to thy King? 

\To the Guards.] Seize that arch-traitor! Ves— Vald& I 

mean — 

The Great Inquisitor. 

[ To Val.1 Thou savage monster I 

I will not take thy life, but a lone cell, 

Henceforth, be thy abode. Away with him 1 
Val. One momrat's pause I pray ye. Think not, King, 
That your perpetual prison, though me worst 
You dare inflict upon my holy person. 

Shall make me wretched : I have that within 
Which fits me for all fortunes, I am armed 
With that which you affect, cdm constancy: 

Put you who send me to this punishment, 

Shall you be happy? No. In my dark hours 
1 will but call to mind your jealousies. 

And thus be comforted : you had a son ; 

And there he lies, the victim of your fears : 

You have a beauteous Queen, but can you love her? 

Can she love you? No ; your unyielding heart 
Repels all sympathy; your son is dead, 

Your wife ivill quiddy follow ; you wiU find 
Or dream a plot till you have slain her; then 
What shall your dreby palace hold more sweet 
Than my low dungeon? Nay, inflict the rack : 

Its tortures cannot furnish half the pangs 
Suspicion shall inflict upon the King ! 

\Exit Valdez g/mnfrrf. 

Phil, [ro/»r.] May this sad story rest for ever secret • 

Vain hope 1 in one short day I have destroyed 
My peace of conscience and my hopes of fame ! 
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TRANSLATED [1S30] BY LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER, AFTER- 
WARDS EARL OF ELLESMERE, 


DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 


SergeakT'Mator of a Regiment of 
Terschka s Corps. 

Trumpeter of n Regiment ^Terschka’s 
Corps. 

Artilleryman. 

Tyrolese Sharpshooters. 

Horse Chasseurs of Hole’s Corps, or 
Mounted Yagers. 

Dragoons of Butler’s Regiment. 
Arquebusiers of Tiefendach’s Regi- 
ment. 

Cuirassier of a Walloon Regiment. 

SCENE— The Camp ni 


Cuirassier of a Lombard Regiment 
Croats. 

Hulans. 

Recruit. 

Citizen. 

Peasant. 

Peasant Boy. 

Capuchin. 

Regimental Schoolmaster, 
Sutler’s Wife. 

Servant Girl. 

Soldiers’ Children. 

Musicians. 

t PiLscN IN Bohemia. 


PROLOGUE. 

Spoken at the Re-opening of the Weimar Theatre in 

October 1798. 

The Drama — she whose mask, now grave, now g.Ty, 

Has borrowed oft your willing eyes and ears, 

And made a captive of the yielding soul— 

Again unites us in this proud saloon. 

And lo I, in renovated youth it shines, 

And Art has added to her temple’s splendour : 

A loftier spirit in harmonious tones 
Breathes audibly from yonder columned range, 

Raising the soul to high and solemn feeling. 

Yet ’tis our ancient haunt, the original scene, 

Cradle of infant power, and old arena 
Where youthful talent started on its course. 

We too are yet the same beneath your glance, 

With zeal and impulse .strong, who trained our powers ; 
This very stage a mightier master^ walked. 

Up to the loftiest circles of his art, 

Your souls with his creative genius charming. 

Oh ! may the added splendour of the place 
Still draw the worthiest minds within its spheie, 

And show us, in the splendour of completion, 

The hopes and wishes entertained so long. 

High models wake to loftier emulation, 

And give the critic loftier rules to judge by ; 

And may this renovated stage be found 
Witness of talent in its full perfection. 

^ Ifnand. 
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For where can Art more fitly prove her power, 

Renew and vivify her ancient fame, 

Than in this favourite and selected circle, 

"Where, never senseless to the enchanter’s wand, 
Feeling and Taste can grasp at Fancy’s spirit, 

And make the subtle fugitive their own ? 

Trackless and fast, alas ! the mimic's art. 

The strange, the wondrous fades upon the sense. 

Years, ages, pass ; and sdll the poeds song, 

The sculptors chiselled work, alike survive. 

Here with the enchanter dies the enchantment too, 
And as the last vibration quits the ear. 

The frail creation of the instant leaves us. 

And no enduring work embalms its fame — 

Hard is his art, and fleeting is the prize ! 

So must he be a miser of thd'present, 

Stmining the instant with an usurer’s grasp ; 

Seize and engross contemporary souls, 

And in the feeling of the best and wisest 
Rear up his living monument, and thus 
Share in advance his name’s eternal honour. 

Who for the best and worthiest of his day 
Has done enough, has lived for every age. 

The novel era, which Thalia’s art 
Here ushers in to*night, inspires the poet 
With boldness to desert ihe ancient path ; 

From the small circle of domestic life 
To bear his audience to a wider scene — 

Scene not unworthy of the mighty moment— 

The moving times m which we plunge and strive ; 

For great events alone liave power to stir 
Man’s awful nature from its inmost depths. 

In circles more confined the mind is narrowed. 

But man grows greater where his aims are great. 

And now, when at the century's solemn close 
We stand, in times when mere reality 
Assumes poetic shape, — when violent natures 
For mightiest objects wage fierce war before us, 

And for the lofdest interests of man, 

Freedom and Rol^ the liard'fought strife continues,— 
Time is for Art upon her shadowy scene 
To dare a loftier flight, she may, she must — 

And dailyTife’s dull scenes shall not detain her. 

The ancient mould is crumbling into dust 
The form which once a welcome peace imposed 
On Europe’s realms, when thirty years of blood 
Produced at last this dearly purchased fruit. 

Oh ! give the poet’s fancy leave to bring 
That gloomy time once more upon the scene ; 
Then,with more cheerful glance survey the present. 

Or scan the distant future, rich in hope. 

E’en in the midway of that dreadful contest 
The poet sets you. Sixteen years of waste, 

Of plunder, and of wretchedness have passed : 

In troubled masses still the world ferments. 

And not a ray of hope pervades the gloom. 
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The realm’s expanse is hut a stage for slaughter ; 

Her (owns lie wasted, Magdebui^h in ashes ; 

And trade, and toil, and industry are prostrate — 

The cit/zen is naught, ihe soldier ali. 

Unpunished insolence all moral rule 

t)ehes, and on the desolated soil 

Rude hordes of lawdess warriors camp together. 

Upon the gloomy background of this scene 
A bold attempt of an undaunted spirit, 

A desperately daring man is painted. 

You know him, him the raiser up of hosts, 

Crime's worshipped idol, and the sconce of kingdoms— 
The Emperor’s prop, and object of his fear ; 

Fortune's adventurous son, who, borne aloft 
Upon tlie fav’ring influence of the time, 

On honour’s loftiest summit placed his foot, 

And, still unsatisfied, his course pursuing, 

A victim to untamed ambition fell. 

In history’s page his reputation wavers, 

As party hate or favour sway the scale ; 

Yet shall the poet’s skill to sight display— 

Yea, bring him nearer to your human hearts. 

For Art, which all embraces, all confines, 

Subdues extremes, and brings them back to nature ; 

She looks at man, urged in the whirl of life ; 

And, lenient to his errors, she awards 
His evil constellations half their blame. 

Not he the pageant of our scene to-night. 

Yet, ’mid the ranks of those his orders lead, 

His spirit and his dimly shadowed form 
Will walk in union : till the muse, less timid, 

Shall bring the living shape at once before you. 

For strength in arms has led his heart astray ; 

So shall his camp illustrate his offence. 

Then be the poet pardoned if he reach 
Not at one hasty stride his action’s end, 

If to display such great events to sight, 

In a long series of successive portraits, 

Slowly the storied canvas he unroll. 

May what we act to-night subdue the ear 
And heart to new and unacatstomed tones; 

It bears you to the time and to the stage 
Which with his deeds the hero of the scene 
Shall shortly All. 

And if the muse to-night, 

Free goddess as she is of dance and song, 

Her ancient German right, the mag^c rhyme, 
discreetly claim — oh ! blame not the request ; 

Yea, thank her that to Art’s more gladsome realms 
She bears away the gloomier form of truth, 

*Tis thus illusions of her own creation 
Impartial she destroys, nor hides the contrast 
Between what seems and is reality — 

Gloomy the last, but Art is bright and joyous. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I.— Sutler’s tenls. In front of them a slop-shop* Soi^iers^ 
many different uniforms and tnsigina passing hackwards and forwards. 
Tables all occupied. CROATS and Hulans cooking at afire. SUTLER S 
Wife serving out wine. Soldiers’ Children throwing due on a 
drum. Singing in the tents. 

Peasant and his Sox. 

Son. Father, some ill will sure ensue. 

Let us avoid the soldier crew ; 

Hven if life and limb they ^re, 

Their insolence is hard to bear. 

Fath. What if their bearing be somewhat rough, 

To eat us they are hardly rude enough. 

See, there have new ones joined their train, 

Fresh from the banks of the Saal and Maine. 

Booty they bring, things rare and fine ; 

Cunning and skill may make them mine. 

A captain whom his comrades stuck 
Left me some dice of certain luck ; 

And soon on these I’ll prove my skill, 

If they hold their original virtue still. 

We must look wretched as wretched may be ; 

They are wasteful and loose and free, 

Swallow fair language and see no trick, ^ 

^lake fast winnings and lose them os quick. 

If in bushels our goods they gain, 

We by spoonfuls must get them again ; 

They set rudely the stroke of sword, 

We by cunning must sweep the hoard. 

[Singing and shouting in the tent. 
Ilow they shout ! May God sustain 
Us poor peasants, who pay for all. 

Eight long months the swarm has lain 
In the labourers’ bed and stall : 

Far and wide in all our plains 
Neither feather nor hoof remains ; 

We for hunger and sheer distress 
Must gnaw our joints in wretchedness. 

Not more sad our old estate. 

When the Saxon was at our gate. 

And the name of the Emperor’s men they bear. 

Son. See from the kitchen comes out a pair ; 

By their looks they have little to serve our need. 

Fath. They are of us, of Bohemia’s breed. 

I Carabiniers of Terschka’s train 

In these quarters long have lain ; 

And these are just the worst of all ; 

Sprrad their shoulders and strut so tall, 

As if they were far too good to deign 
With the peasant a flask to drain. 

But to the left jmart I sec 

Bound the fire Sharpshooters three — 

By their dress they arc Tyrolese ; 

Emmcrick, come, I unll have at ihC'C, 
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Birds of gay note and gaudy feather 
Loving to flock and chatter together. 

Scene II.— 77/5 former. Sergeant, Trumpeter, Hulan. 

Trum. Where will the rascal peasant slink ? 

Peas, Good sirs, for something to eat and drink. 

We have touched nothing warm since the sun was up. 

Trum. Early and late they must gorge and sup. 

Hul. -\joith aglass!\ No breakfast— take and drink, thou 

hound. [Takes him to a tent — the others come forward. 
Serg. [to the Trumpeter.] Think ye, without some secret 
ground, 

Our pay is doubled?— to the end 
. That they should give, and we should spend ? 

TRuar. Yes, the Duchess is coming I know, 

And brings her daughter. 

Serg. They come for show. 

The troops, which out of foreign lands 
Hound Filsen here have joined their bands, 

With quarters free we must allure. 

And by good fellowship secure ; 

And gold will chink, and wine ivill flow, 

To make them ours and keep them so. 

Trum. I doubt some great event is near. 

Serg. The generals do not muster here. 

Trum. The couriers do not hurry through. 

Serg. For want of other work to do. 

That wig from Vienna, the same I mean 
Who uith his chain of gold is seen 
Within the camp since yesternight. 

Means somewhat, if I guess him right. 

Trum. A bloodhound of the Emperor’s chase, 

The footsteps of the Duke to trace. 

Serg. Mark well, they trust us not, and fear 
The stem close Friedlander’s brow severe. 

He has risen too high, and fain 
They would tumble him down again. 

Trum, But we upright shall hold him, we— 

Were all the rest like you and me. 

Serg. Our regiment here, and the four beside 
By Terschka led, are sure and tried. 

The most determined of all his host. 

Fledged to maintain him in his post, 

He named our captains, and through the roll 
We are his and will be, body and soul. 

Scene III. — The former. Croat, with a necklace. 
Sharpshooter foUms him. 

Sharp. Where stole you that necklace, Croat, tell? 

You cannot use it and ought to sell. 

These pistols are worth intake the pair. 

Cro. Not I : I doubt if the terms be fair. 

Sharp. Not fair 1 Throw in then my cap of blue, 

A prize which, in fortune's wheel I drew ; 

In goodly condition, not worn or bare. 
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Cro. \kolds the nicklace to tht light.] But mine is of pearls and 
garnets rare — 

See hoir it sparkles in the sun. 

Sharp, [takes it from hm!] Take my flask beside, and the 
bargain’s done — 

’Tis but for the sake of the plaything’s glare. 

Trum. What cheating.— Yager, if I refrain 
From talking — remember, we share the gain. 

Cro. [has put on the ra/.] Your cap, Sharpshooter, fits me well. 
Sharp, [winks to the Trumpeter.] A fair exchange, as you 
can tell. I 

Scene IV. 

Artillery Soldier [to the Sergeant.] How fares it, 
brother Carabinier ? 

Must we much longer here be pent 
Now that the Swede has struck his tent? 

Serg. Are you so soon upon the fret? 

The roads are not in order yet. 

Artil. Not I : we sit in comfort here. 

But the last messenger relates 
That Katisbon has oped her gates. 

Trum. Then must we get out reins in hand. 

Serg. Forsooth to guard Bavaria’s land. 

No mighty haste to bring relief 
To those who hate and &irm our chief. 

Scene V. — The former. Two Yagers, Sutler’s Wife, Children, 

Schoolmaster. 

Trum. Whose corps is that?— the two, I mean, 

Dizened in silver lace and green. 

Serg. Hoik’s Yagers. There is ’broidery there 
Which scarce could be matched at Leipzig’s fair. 

SuT. Wife [drings wine.] Good morrow, masters. 

1ST Yag. W’hy, bless me, dame, 

’Tis surely the Gustel. 

SuT WiF^ ^ Kind sir, the same ; 

From Blasewitz village. And, save us all ! 

Why, ’tis Master Peter— we named The Tall; 

Who brought to the regiment one fine night 
His father^ dollars all fresh and bright 
At Gluckstadt’s city. 

1ST Yag. And quilted then, 

For a soldier’s musket, the office pen. 

SUT. \y'iFE. We were well acquainted in times long past 
1 ST Yag. And meet, old lady, in PiUen at last. 

SuT. Wife, ’Tis the chance of war ; we are here tO’day 
And gone to-morrow— and far away. 

This war Ls a besom; we wander and tramp, 

As it sweeps us onward, from camp to camp. 

I have made some journos. 

1ST Yag. So I should say : 

You bear the marks. 

SuT. Wife. They brought me as far, 

With the baggage-waggons, as Temes^var, 

W’hen they hunted fierce old Mansfeld down. 
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With the Duke to Stralsund, then I strayed 
And lost in the trenches my stock in trade. 

So I followed the succours to Mantua’s town ; 

Came back with Feria: then I went 
With a Spanish corps, on a tour to Ghent ; 

Am come to see how Bohemia looks, 

Pouch some old debts, and make up my books. 

I look to have payment for money lent, 

If the Prince should help me— and there’s my tent. 

1ST Yag. And what is become of your old ally — 

The Scotsman who kept your company? 

SUT. Wife. The knave ! one morning off he flew; 

He and my little savings too. 

The scrapegrace yonder— he left me that. 

Child. Is it my papa you mean? 

1ST Yag. The brat 

Will be wanted one day, when the State needs men, 

And must feed at the Emperor’s cost till then. 

ScHOOLM. To your lessons — ^march ! 

1ST Yag. How slow it treads; 

Already the schoolroom’s air it dreads. 

SUT. Maid. Aunt, they are going. 

SuT. Wife. Well, I hear. 

1ST Yag. Whence does that roguish face appear ? 

SuT. Wife. My sister's child — ^from Austria’s land. 

1ST Yag. Ay, ay, a niece : I understand. 

2ND Yag, Ikolding back the girUI And why, sweet child, so 
fast away ? 

Girl. There are guests to serve, and I may not stay. 

[ExtriccUes herself ^ mid exit. 
1ST Yag. a choicer bit is seldom seen. 

And then the aunt. The time has been, 

When for that little mask was spent 
The best blood in the regiment. 

Well, faces change, and time will run ; 

Much we must see beneath the sttn. 

[ To the Trumpeter and Sergeant. 
Your health, my masters. We sit with you, 

By your permission. 

Scene VI. 

Serg. And welcome, too. 

How like you our quarters ? 

1 ST Yag. We like them well : 

These seats are warm. When we followed the Swede, 

On such goodly lodging we seldom fell. 

Trum. Yet you show small signs of hardship or need. 

Serg. Ay, ay, no blessings on you of yore 
We heard by Meissen and Sala’s shore. 

2 ND Yag. And what has Meissen of us to tell? 

God wot the Croat had gone before, 

And we had his leavings and nothing more. 

Trum. Yet your hose sit well, and it falls with grace 
O’er the collar your ruff with its cobweb lace. 

The soldier’s hat, with its plume erect. 

The fine wove linen, all make effect. 

On others for ever such luck may shine ; 
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Such luck and such trappings were never mine, 

Serg. No wonder ; for we arc the Friedlander’s own, 

And claim the respect that is due to his fame. 

1ST Yag. Do you think it belonging to you alone ? 

We serve the Duke too, and bear his name. 

Serg. Yes: you are a part of the general throng, 
isi Yag. And to what by distinction do you belong? 

I think that the uniform draws the line— 

1 shall gladly abide by this coat of mine. 

Serg. I pity your notions, but cannot condemn; 

You live with the peasants, and drink with them. 

The air, the manner, the tone to gain, 

One must be in the Duke’s peculiar train. 

1ST Yag. Oh yes : in trifles you hit it off j 
You can spit like the Friedlander— ape his cough ; 

But the spirit, the genius, with which to his aid 
Ills Dukedom was won and his fortune made, 

Are not to be learnt on the guard’s parade. 

2VD Yag. Question, and ask us, what men we be — 

The Friedlanuer’s huntsmen mid are we. 

We shame not the title, for free we go 
Over the country of friend or foe ; 

Over furrow and ridge, through the yellow corn, 

They know the yell of Hoik’s Yiiger-horn. 

In the lapse of an instant near and far, 

Swift as the Sin flood, there we are. 

As the red flre-flame through the rafters breaks 
In the dead of the dark ni^t, when no man wakes : 

To fight or to fly they may neither avail ; 

Dnll and discipline both must fail ; 

In the sinewy arm may the maiden strain — 

War has no pity ; she struggles in vain. 

Now ask, if ye doubt me — ask far and u'ide ; 

In Baireuth and Cassel, and elsewhere beside. 

Where’er we have marched they remember us well ; 

Their children’s children the tale shall tell— 

For the age to come, and for others too,— 

Where Hoik and his squadrons have once marched through. 

Serg. Hear how he talks. Is the soldier found 
In the riot and waste which he spreads around? 

The sharpness makes him, the dash, the tact, 

The cunning to plan, and the spirit to act. 

1ST Yag. ’Tis liberty makes him ! That I should hear 
Such phrases unmeet for a soldier’s ear — 

That I should have left the rod and the school, 

The inky desk and the pedant’s rule. 

In the tent of the soldier again to find 
The galley-slave work which I left behind ! 

I will suim with the current, and idle stray 
For change and for novelty every day ; 

To the will of the instant give myself o’er, 

I/iok not behind me and look not before : 

For this I'm the Emperor's, body and limb; 

My cates and my troubles make over to him. 

Let him order me straight where the battle is hot, 

Through the smoke of the cartridge, the hailstorm of shot, 
Or o’er the blue deeps of the hurrying Bhine : 
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Let the third man be down to the end of the line, 

I will march where he will, so that freedom be mine ; 

But, as for restraint, I must beg for a truce, 

And for everything further I mate my excuse. 

Serg. In truth, what you ask is no mighty affair ; 

’Tis hut little, in conscience, you claim for your share. 

1ST Yag. What a toil and a turmoil, in word and in deed. 
With that plague of his people — Gustavus the Swede. 

His camp was a church and a cliapel each tent. 

And to sit it at morning and evening we went ; 

To psalms and to prayers round the standard we flew. 

By the morning reveille and the evening tattoo ; 

But if we but ventured an oath or a jest 

He would preach from the saddle as well as the best. 

Serg. He ruled in religion and godly fear. 

1 ST Yag. And as for the girls, they must fly the camp, 

Or straight to the altar both parties must tramp. 

This last was too much, and I left him here. 

Serg. The Swede, on this head, now is less severe. 

1ST Yag. So I rode where the Leaguist had just sat down 
And opened his trenches ’gainst Magdeburgh town. 

Ay, there was a different game to play — 

All was jovial, merry, and gay ; 

Dice and women, and plenty of vdne— 

The stakes were deep, and the sport vvas fine : 

For the fierce old Tilly knew how to command. 

Though he governed himself vvith an iron hand. 

He could blink at our faults, and the soldier could claim 
The licence denied to his own old frame ; 

And if from the chest he had little to ^ve, 

He went by the pioverb of live and let live. 

But Tilly’s fortunes might not stand fast. 

And he lost his all on the Leipzig cast ; 

All crumbled at once, and to pieces fell— 

No scheme would answer, no blow would tell ; 

"Wliere we came, and where we knocked, 

Faces were surly, and doors weie locked, 

We begged, and we wandered the country round, 

For the old respect was not to be found ; 

So to mend my fortunes I marched away 
To the Saxon’s forces, and touched his pay. 

Serg. You nicked the moment : no doubt you fell 
On Bohemia’s plunder. 

1ST Yag. It went not well, 

For their cursed discipline held us tight, _ 

And we dared not demean us as foes outright. 

We had castles to guard which we longed to bum. 

With compliments, speeches, at every turn, 

The war was a jest, and we played our part 
In such childish sport with but half a heart. 

In a wholesale fashion we might not deal, 

No honour nor profit to win or steal ; 

And to fly from a life which I liked so ill 
I had vvell-nigh returned to the desk and quilI, 

But the sword still carried it over the pen, 

For the Friedlauder’s levies began just then. 
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Serg. And how long here may you look to stay ? 

1ST Yag, You joke : while the Friedlander holds the sway 
For my desertion take you no fear — 

Where can the soldier sit better than here? 

We have war to deal with in form and soul, 

And the cut of greatness throughout the whole, 

And the spirit that works in the living form, 

Whirls on in its course like the winter storm. 

Trooper, like officer, on with the rest. 

1 too step forward among the best ; 

I too on the citizen learn to tmad, 

As the general steps on the prince’s head. 

Such customs the good old times recall, 

When the blade of the soldier was all in all. 

There is one transgression, by word or look 
To gainsay the word of the Order>Book. 

All that is not forbidden, is free— 

No man asks of what creed ye be : 

All things to the army belong or no^ 

I with the former have cist my lot — 

1 to the standard am pledged alone. 

Serg. You please me, Yager ; in sooth, your tone 
Is that of ourselves, of Uie Friedlander^s own. 

1ST Yag, He bears not his staff like some petty sway 
Which the Emperor gaim and can take away ; 

He serves not, he 1 for the EiMeror’s gain— 

And how has he propped the Emperors reign? 

And what has he done to protect the land 
Prom the terrible Swede and his Lutheran band ? 

No : a soldier kingdom he fain would found ; 

Light up and fire the world around, 

Measure out and conquer his own domain. 

Trum. Hush ! who would venture so bold a strain? 

1 ST Yag, I speak what I think, and I speak it plain— 
’Twas the general’s saying, that words are free. 

Serg. He stood, as he uttered it, close to me ; 

And added moreover, I call to mind, 

"That deeds are dumb and obedience blind.” 

And these are his spoken words I know. 

IST Yag. I wot not if these are his words or no, 

But however he said it the thing is so. 

2 N'D Yag. For him (he chances are ever the same ; 

Not as with others, they turn and veer. 

The fierce old Tilly oumved his fame ; 

But the Friedlander’s banner is charmed to fly 
To certain triumph and victory — 

He has spellbound fortune to his career. 

Those who follow him to fight, 

Own the aid of darker might ; 

For friends and foes alike will say. 

That the Friedlander holds a devil in pay. 

Serg, He is proof ; and of that no man can doubt 
I saw him in Lutzen's bloodiest rout. 

Where the muskets’ cross-flre chiefly swept. 

As coolly as on the parade he stepped. 

His hat — I saw it— was riddled with shot ; 
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In his boots and buff coat the lead was hot ; 

But tlie hellish salve was so well rubbed in, 

That not a bullet might raze the skin. 

1ST Yag. "What ! miracles now ? who credits such stuff? 
He wears a jerkin of elk-skin tough, 

Through which no bullet may find its way. 

Serg. Once more ’tis the witches’ salve, I say, 

Cooked up with sigil and sign and spell. 

Trum. Dark doings these with the fiends of hell. 

Serg. They say that he reads in planet and star 
Things to happen both near and far ; 

But others believe— and I know they are right — 

That a small grey man at the hour of night 
Through the bolted portals is wont to glide. 

Has brushed by the sentinels’ very side ; 

Challenged and scream’d to, has never replied ; 

And something of import was ever near 

When the little grey man has been known to appear. 

2 ND Yag. He is sold to the devil I doubt indeed. 
Which causes the jovial life we lead. 

Scene Vll.— 7 he firmer. A Recruit, Citizen, Dragoon. 

Rec. Father, and uncle, greet from me — 

From kith and from kindred a soldier is free. 

1ST Yag. a fresh one, look ! they bring this way. 

ClT. Franz, thou wilt surely rue this day. 

Recruit 

Drum roll wd piercing fife, 

Sounding afar. 

Wake up the world to strife — 

Wake it to wir ; 

For our need 

Quick arrayed — 

Mount the steed, 

Gird the blade. 

As the wild birds are free 
To flit from their spray, 

As cheerful are we. 

As shifting as they. 

The Friedlander’s banner for me— Hurrah ! 

2ND Yag. Gay comrade this. Oh, grant him grace, 

CiT, And loose him. He comes of gentle race. 

1ST Yag. Neither were we, whom here he meets, 

Found in the highway or the streets. 

CiT. I say he has money and means at will. 

His clothes and his linen the truth may declare. 

Trum. The Emperor’s cloth is finer still. 

ClT. To a decent stock-in-trade the heir. 

2 ND Yag. Each to his choice, for his luck lies there. 

CiT. A stock from his grandmother conveyed. 

2 ND Yag. Out on tlie lumber-retailiug trade. 

CiT. The gains by a thrifty godsire made — 

A vault with twenty wine casks filled. 
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TnUM. These with his comrades majr be spilled, 

CiT. He leaves a young bride to a widow^ woe. 

1ST Yag. ’Tis the way an iron heart to show. 

CiT. This step is his grandmother’s mortal stroke. 

2ND Yag. The sooner the seals of her will are broke. 

Serg. [advaiues witligravityj and lays his hatvi on the helmet 
of the recruit^ A goodly choice my friend has made, 
And must the ancient man renew, 

For with the helmet and the blade 
He joins him to a worthy crew j 
For him henceforward must ensue 
The mind, the spirit of the grand. 

1ST Yag. Xioose purse strings and an open hand. 

Serg. He stands in very act to ship 
The cable now of fortune’s ship ; 

The world is in his vision’s scope— 

Who di^es not, has not, right to hope. 

In the self'same circle of toil and need 
The burgher tramps like the dyer’s steed ; 

But the soldier may start from that beaten way, 

To en^ess honour and wealth may stray. 

In the Emperor’s service I carry with pride, 

With this coat and colours, the cane beside ; 

From a stock like this in old times it w'ent. 

All rule and order and government. 

What the Emperor carries himself is known 
From a corporal’s cane to a sceptre grown. 

He, who by merit can once attain 
The right to brandish the corporal’s cane, 

Has his foot on the ladder; and who may count 
The steps which his fortune then shall mount ? 

1ST Yag, Reading and writing understood. 

Serg. There is Butler, for instance; ’tis thirty years good 
Since as privates together we stood in line, 

At Colo^e’s city upon the Rhine. 

He is general now, and my humble state 
Is not so little as his is great. 

And the Friedlander’s self, whose paramount s^vay 
Princes and generals all obey, 

Was a petty nobleman onc^ like those 
Over whose heads in his turn he rose 
Rose, inasmuch as his trust he gave 
To war’s ivild goddess, who guides the brave. 

On war his greatness has founded its throne, 

Which, next to the Emperor’s, stands alone. 

And who can tell where it may be set? 

\Myslert<ntsly^ For his star has not stooped in its circle yet. 

1 ST Yag. Yes, Altdorfs College — ^I know it well — 

Of his small bepnnings some tales could tell. 

To wn some notice he was not slow, 

F or he dealt his servant an ugly blow ; 

And the Nuremburgh cliurls were fain to award 
The city gaol lor his goodly guard. 

It was just a nwly constructed nest, 

And must take its name from its first fair guest. 

But his cunning matched them ; he drove before 
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His favourite dog through the open dooi-- 
And it bears to this hour the poodle's nanie : 

From this they might guess at his future &nie ; 

And of all his mightiest deeds is none 
Which tickles me more than this earliest (?ne. 

\T1ie 2 ND Yager has begtma flitiaitm ivith ihegirhvJio 
has been waiting on the Soldiers. 

Drag, \steps between them.] Comrade, leave her and pass your 
way. 

2 ND Yao. Your business with me, Sir pragoon, I pray? 

Drag. This only — that the girl is mine- 
2ND Yag. a maiden, like the sun, shoidd shine 
For all ; and none may share it alone — 

Nothing apart in the camp is known. 

Drag, [drags her azvayi] Again I say it> I will not bear 
That another lay his 6nger there. 

2ND Yag. He who seeks a quarrel may have it from me. 

Serg. Peace, my masters, a kiss is free- 

Scene VIII. 

[Enter a band <>/ Miners, a7td play a waltz. The ist Yager dames with 
the Waiting Girl, the Recruit -wUh the Sutler’s Wife. 77te 
girl slips away, the Yager after her, and seizes hold of the Capuchin, 
who enters at this moment, 

Capu. Shout and swear, ye devil’s cre\V— 

He is one among ye, and I make two. 

Can these be Christians in faith or works ? 

Are we Anabaptists, Jews, or Turks ? 

Is this a lime to feast or play. 

For banquet, dance and holiday? 

When the quickest are slow, and the earliest late is, 

Quid hie otiosi statis ? 

When the furies are loose by the Danube’s side, 

And the bulwark is low of Bavaria’s pride> 

And Katisbon in the enemy’s claw. 

The soldier still looks to his ravenous maW 1 
For, praying or Eghting, he eats and swears, 

Less for the battle than the bottle he cares i 
Loves better his beak than his blade to wet — 

On the ox, not on Oxenstiem, would set. 

’Tis a time for mourning, for prayer, and tears — 

Sign and wonder in heaven appears ; 

Over the firmament is spread 
War's wide mantle all bloody red, 

And the streaming comet’s fiery rod 
Betokens the rightful wrath of God. 

Whence comes all this ?— I now proclaim 
That from your sin proceeds your shame. 

Sin, like the magnet, draws the steel, 

Which in its bowels the land must feel. 

Ruin as close on wrong appeara. 

As, on the acrid onion, tears. 

Who learns his letters this may know. 

That violence produces woe. 

As in the alphabet you see 
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How W comes after V. 

When the altar and pulpit despised we see, 

IDi erit spes victorm ? 

St offenditar Dm, How can we prevail, 

If His house and preachers we assail? 

The woman in the Gospel found 
The farthing dropped upon the ground ; 

Joseph again his brothers knew — 

(Albeit a most unworthy crew) ; 

Saul found his rather*s asses two : 

Who in the soldier seeks to find 
The Christian’s love and humhle mind, 

And modesty and just restraint, 

He in the devil seeks a saint ; 

And small reward will crown his hopes, 

Though with a hundred lights he gropes. 

The Gospel tells how the soldiers ran 
In the desert of old to the holy man — 

Did penance, were baptized, and prayed. 

Quid faciemus nos ? they said ; 

£t ad Hits — ^he answers them ; 

Concutiaiis neminem — 

No one vex, or spoil, or kill ; 

Nec ro/ww/rifl/w— speak no ill ; 

Contenti esiote — learn not to fret 
Sltpenitts vestris^zX what you gel. 

The Scnpture forbids us, in language plain, 

To take the holiest name in vain ; 

But here the law might as well be dumb ; 

And if, for the thundering oaths which comO 
From the tip of the blasphemous soldier’s tongue. 
As for heaven’s thunder, the bells were rung. 

The sacristans would soon be dead.- 
And if, for each wanton and wicked prayer, 

Were plucked from the blasphemous soldier^s head, 
As a ipft for Satan, a single hair, 

Each head in riie camp would be smooth and bare 
Ere the watcli tvas set and the sun was down, 
Though at mom tt were bushy as Absalom’s crown. 
A soldier Joshua was like you, 

And David tall Goliath slew ; 

They laid about them as much and more, 

But where do we read that they cursed and swore? 
Yet the lips which we open to curse and sw^iu* 

Are not opened wider for creed and prayer ; 

But that with which the cask we fill. 

The same we must draw and the same must spill. 
Thou shaft not steal— so the Scriptures tell, 

And for this I grant that you keep it well, 

For you cany your plunder, and lift your prey, 
With your vulture clau^ in the face of day j 
Gold from the chest your tncks convey: 

The calf in the cow is not safe from you ; 

You take the egg and the hen thereto. 

Contenti cstoie, the pr^cher has said — 

Be content with your ammunition bread. 
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But the low and the humble *t\vere sin to blame, 

From the greatest and highest the evil came ; 

The limbs are bad, but the head as well ; 

No one his faith or his creed can tell. 

JST Yac. Sir Priest, the soldier I count fair game, 

So, please you, keep clear of the general’s name. 

Capu. Neciistodiai gregem meant I 
He is an Ahab and Jeroboam ; 

God’s people to folly he leads astray, 

To idols of falsehood he points the way. 

Trum. Let us not hear that hvice, I pray. 

Capu, Such a Bramarbas, with iron hand, 

Would spoil the high places throughout the land. 

'We know,< though Christian lips ate loth 
To repeat the words of his godless oath, 

How Stalsund's city he vowed to gain, 

Though it held to heaven tvith bolt and chain. 

Trum. Will no man throttle him, once for all? 

Capu. A wizard, a fiend — invoking Saul^ 

A Jehu, or he whom Judith slew, 

By a woman’s hand in his cups who died ; 

Like him who his Master and Lord denied. 

Who was deaf to the warning cock that crew — 

Like him, when the cock crows, he cannot hear, 

1ST Yag. Shaveling liar, thy death is near. 

Capu. A fox-like Herod in wiles and lies. 

Trum, and Yags. [pressing upon /«;»,] The lie in his slan- 
derous throat : he dies. 

Croats [intetfering.} They shall not harm thee. Discourse thy fill. 
Give us thy sermon, and fear no ill. 

Capu. A Nebudiadnezzar in pride and sin, 

Heretic, pagan, his heart within ; 

While such a. Friedland has command, 

The country is ever an unfreed land. 

[During /Ais last speech he has been gradually making his 
retreat. The Croats, mearmhile, protecting him 
from the rest. 

Scene IX. 

1ST Yag. [to the Sergeant.] What meant the priest ; I fain 
would know, 

By the cock which the Duke could not bear to ciow ? 

1 doubt he said it in spite and scorn. 

Serg. But not without truth. For the Duke was born 
Of strange construction; and this is clear, 

That his highness at least has a ticklish ear, 

For mewing cats his sense offend. 

And the cock when it crows sets his hair on end. 

1 ST Yag. This in the lion is also found. 

Serg. Still, as the mouse must be all around. 

The sentries must look to it round his tent, 

For on weightier matters his mind is bent 
Voices in the Tent. The knave 1 the sharper! beat him 1 
Slay — 

Peas. Help ! murder I pity I 

Others. Stop the fray 1 

1ST Yag. Blows ! they aie ut it. 
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2ND Yag. By their leaves 

I must be with them. 

SuT. Wife [cming Knaves and thieves ! 

Trum. Hostess, why all this raging zeal? 

SuT. Wife. The rogue ! the cutpurse ! born to steal- 
Must choose my tent to bring my name, 

With all the officers, to shame? 

Serg. What is the case? 

SuT. Wife. The case I trow 1 

They seized a countryman but now 
Who fain with loaded dice would play. 

Trum. Him and his boy they drag this way. 

Scene X. 

Soldiers {dragging in ike Peasant.] To the Provost! 
the Provost ! 

1ST Yag. The wreten must swing. 

Serg. Evil traffic brings ewl dower. [power : 

1ST Arqueb. [io the 5 /im.] This comes from desperation’s 
The ruined man to whom nothing is left, 

I hold him invited and led to theft. 

Trum. The devil hold him in his claws ; 

Do you take up the cheating villain’s cause ? 

1 ST Arqueb. I deem him a man ; of the self>same clay 
As us ourselves. 

1 ST Yag, [/o the Trumpeter.] Let them pass their way. 

These are of Tiefcnbach’s corps, and shine 
III the glove and habit-making line ; 

In ganison at Brieg have lain, 

And practised there this canting strain— 

And much of war, as this may show, 

And of its usages, they know. 

Scene XL— 77 t^ former. Cuirassiers. 

1ST CuiR. Why so rough with the peasant there? 

1ST Sharp. The villain has cheated with dice unfair, 
isr CuiK. Have you been cheated? 

1 ST Sharp. And thoroughly too. 

CuiR. And the Friedlander’s soldier forsooth are you ? 

And can so far lower your dignity 
With a slinking peasant your luck to try ! 

Shame on ye— start him, and let him run. [Peasant escapes. 

1ST Arqueb. With him ’tis no sooner said titan done ; 
llie peasant such resolute friend may bless. 

He is no Bohemian, if tight I gue^s. 

SuT. Wife A Walloon — such as all respect and fear; 

In short a Pappenheim Cuirassier. 

1 ST Drag. Ficcolomini leads now their power — 

The young — they choose him in gloomy hour, 

By their own free choice, on the bloody day— 

When Pappenheim perished in Lutzen’s fray. 

1ST Arqueb. Were they so distinguished ? 

1 ST Drag. As all will say — 

The first to charge, the last to give Wjyr; 

ILavc rules and tribunals and courts ofmeir own, 

And the Friedlandct’s favour apart and alone. 

1ST CuiR. [speaking (0 the .Second.] Can the news be certain? 
Who brought it here? 
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2ND CuiR. The colonel himself i the case is dear. 

1ST CuiR. We are not their hounds : but, if this be true. 

Little better. ^ 

1ST Yag. Your words fall of gsll. 

2ND Yag, Does the news regard us, or only you ? 

1 ST CuiR. Evil tidings for one and all. 

[Soldiers gather round him. 
They would lead us forsooth to the Netherland force— 

Mounted sharpshooters and heavy horse : 

Light thousand, at least, must mount, they say. 

SuT._ Wife. What, I and my waggon ^in to stray ! 

We arrived from Flanders but yesterday. 

2 ND CuiR. You men of Butler’s own dragoons 
Make part. 

1ST CuiR. And foremost, we Walloons. 

SuT. Wife. Picked squadrons : best of all the band. 

1 ST CuiR. The man from Milan takes command. 

1ST Yag. The Infant! that command is strange. 

2ND Yag, The priest I the devil is loosed to range. 

1ST CuiR, And we must leave the Friedlander’s side, 

The soldier’s hope and the soldier’s pride ; 

And, to march with the Spaniard^ from hence are torn — 

The wizard, whom all detest and scorn, 

I will leave my ranks ere they march for Spain. 

Trum. The Emperor’s order my blood may drain ; 

I have sold and would sell it again to him. 

But not to a Cardinal’s hat’s red brim. 

2ND Yag. On the Friedlandet’s credit and word alone^ 

The Emperor’s service became our own : 

And but for his sake, be it understood, 

The Emperor never had had our blood. 

1 ST Yag, The Friedlander raised us, and ’tis our pride 
To follow his fortune and none beside. 

Serg. Listen, and learn from what I say— 

With talking and speeches we make small way : 

Deeper than any I scan the case, 

And under it a snare can trace. 

1 ST Yag. Silence : he speaks like the order-book, 

Serg. Before into the case we look 
A cup ofMelvecker, good dame; 

And after I have drunk the same 
I will expound the point. 

SuT. Wife, [pouring the wine.] I vow 
I quake at what is coming now. 

Serg. Now* look, my masters: ’tis not denied 
That each for his o'wn may best provide } 

But him the general calls most wise, 

Who with a glance the whole descries. 

The Friedlander’s troops, observe, are we. 

And his name through the country leads us free. 

The trembling burgher that claim confesses, 

And quarters and billets us, cooks our messes ; 

Through mire and slough, in the baggage train, 

The labouring steer and horse must strain, 

And the harassed owner may grumble in vain ; 

O’er village and hamlet many a day, 

A corporal’s guard may hold the sway. 
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His word for pardon or death wOl hold, 

For confiscation of goods or gold ; 

To make or unmake us, to sink or lift, 

Are his by the Emperor’s proper gift. , , 

1 ST ArQUEB. We cannot deny that for good or for ill 
His means are great to effect his will, 

But I hold him the Emperor’s servant still. 

Serg, But not like us, for the Duke’s degree 
Is independent, single, and free. 

Prince of the empire ; good as they 
Who at Cologne or Munich hold the sway. 

I well remember at Brandeb he wore 
His hat the Emperor’s presence before. 

1ST ArQUEB. For Mecklenburgh he made that claim, 

Fledged to him in the Emperor’s name. 

1ST Yag. [/a the Sergeant.] In the very presence ! it stands 
confest 

A dignity above the best. 

Serg. And if of my word you have doubt, or me, 

Your hands may feel, your eyes may see, [Producing a coin. 
Whose is the image and motto here ? 

SuT, Wife. The Duke’s. 

Serg. You have it ; the case is clear. 

What prince b better in all the land? 

He strikes his money like Ferdinand ; 

Highness is styled. It follows of course 
He can levy and keep a soldier force.^ 

1ST ArQUEB. No one denies him his right to maintain 
His own fair force in his own domain ; 

But still from ray duty I cannot swerve — 

’Tis the Emperor pays us, and him we serve. 

Trum. The Emperor pays us 1 ’tis he I say, 

In flat contradiction, who does not pay ; 

Ten months the men who protect hb reign 
At his empty exchequer have knocked in vain. 

1ST ArQUEB. Well, in safe keeping our daims remain. 

1 ST Coir. It needs not be settled by strife or blow 
Whether the Emperor rules us or no. 

’Tb because we are his where hb orders lead 
To danger, hardship, and active deed, 

That we will not be driven, and will not be led 
By men in office or cloister bred — 

The lawyer’s peruke or the monk’s shaved head. 

Does he not flourish when those ivhose aid 
His realm has guarded, bb glory made, 

Are thriving with him ? Who makes it heard, 

Through Christian Europe, his mighty word? 

Who fences his kingdom, supports hb state. 

And makes him and keeps him a potentate? 

They may court the yoke, which they love to bear, 

Who sit at his board and his bounty share. 

And bask in his chambers’ golden glare j 
They have the splendour,— ^nd we the pain. 

Of the march, the figh^ and the long campaign. 

2 ND Yag. All great tyrants, and Cmsars bold, 

Were wiser far in times of old ; 
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Their selves came first, and the soldiers next— 

All others they harassed, and taxed, and vext, 

1ST CuiR. The man whose trade it is to die 
Must feel his profession’s dignity ; 

If not, he had better remain away 
Froin the losing game of the battle fray j 
Or, like the Croat, for paltry hire, 

By himself and others despised, expire. 

Both Yags. Yes, life is light against honour weighed. 
1ST Cunt. The sword is neither share nor spade — 

We were fools to plough with the iron blade. 

For us no corn-staik, or golden grain, 

Springs, blooms, or ripens j on earth’s wide plain 
We must flit, and look for a home in vain. 

The soldier checks not his restless fiighl, 

To gaze on his own hearth’s ruddy light ; 

The city is thronged, and the streets are gay — 

On marches the column, he must not stay; 

In the village meadows he mustinot share 
With tlie cattle the verdure and freshness there ; 

On vintage and harvest, with longing eye, 

From far he gazes and wanders by. 

What has the soldier to call his own, 

If it lie not in self-esteem alone? 

If that be denied him, in wrath he turns 
On others, and murders, and robs, and burns. 

1 ST Arqueh. God knows it a life of misery. 

1ST CuiR. Yet not to another beneath the sky 
Would I turn from the soldier’s to fly. 

Now, mark : through the world I have wandered wide, 
Much by experience have proved and tried ; 

Have served St. Mark’s republican reign, 

And the crowns of Naples and kingly Spain ; 

Sought fortune far, though I sought in vain. 

The church and the law have alike surveyed — 

The statesman, the monk, and the sons of trade ; 

There is not among them, if choice were free, 

Robe, cowl, or doublet would sit on me 
Like the iron jerkin which here you see. 

1ST Arqueb. Ill faith, wth that I can hardly agree. 

1ST CuiR. Would we follow a chase, we must be content 
Through toil and through danger to track the scent ; 

Who seeks for title, and rank, and state, 

Must bow down his neck to their golden weight ; 

Who sedcs to pass tlirough his life possessing 
His children’s love and his parents’ blessing, 

In peace and honour some trade may ply ; 

Not so minded, in sooth, am I. 

Free would I wander and live and die — 

No man's spoiler, and no man’s heir ; 

And with reckless glance, and with spirits gay. 

From the back of my charger the world survey. 

1ST Yag. My thoughts and feelings were spoken there 
1 ST Arqueb. Doubtless ’tis sport for him who treads. 

In his ruthless course, upon others’ heads. 

1 ST CuiR, Comrade, the times are hard— the blade 
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Is light when in the balance weighed ; 

But on my choice be none severe. 

If to the blade I still adhere; 

That sword may show merc^ to sufTering man, 

Brook wrong or insult it never can, 

1ST Arqueb. Who, but the soldier, I fain would know, 

Is the cause of the labourer’s want and woe ? 

And the hateful war which for years sixteen 
The people's p^gue and scourge has been. 

1 ST CuiR. Brother, the power who rules above 
All cannot worship with equal love; 

Some for the shade, and same for sunshine cry — 

This held wants rain ; its neighbour fain were dry. 

The light of my life and its joys are placed 
Where you see nothing but want and waste. 

Burgher and peasant, alas 1 must groan — 

Not without pity I hear their moan. 

But the case is the same when the charge is blown ; 

The wild steed snorts, we are off, and woe 
To all in our path, be they friend or foe ; 

The son of my body, my brother may lie, 

And groan in his trampled agony ; 

Yet over his body condemned to ride, 

I may neither falter nor turn aside. 

1ST Yag. Who stops to mark where the hoof-print treads ? 

1ST CviR. And since for once kind ioiVnne sheds 
Her smile and favour on our heads, 

With both hands let us hold her fast — 

Our day of license will not last ; 

The stealthy night draws on when peace 
Shall bid our good vocation cease. 

The soldier unbridles, the peasant puts to. 

Ere we think it, the dismal old time ive renew £ 

But now in the country together we stand. 

With the belled broadswo^, and the hilt in our hand ; 

And if for an instant we cease to unite, 

The loaf will be hung out of reach and of sight. 

isi' Yag. We will not : let some act be done 
By which we all may stand as one. 

2ND Yag. a present compact let us make. 

1 ST Arqueb. [drawing cut his pttrsc^ My reckoning* hostess, 
tell and take. 

SuT. Wife. Oh ! scarcely worth the pains to tell. 

Trum. You leave us, comrade ! Faith *tis well 
You give our company the slip — 

You do not spoil our fellowship. 

2ND Yag. Now, let us ponder and digest 
What means to thwart their plans are best. 

Trum. Reject the order. 

1ST CuiR. I opine 

Against all breach of discipline; 

Eadi to his regiment and his place 
Calm and discreetly state the case— 

That all it be seen and understood 
That so long a journey might bring no good ; 

For my Walloons I now make free 
To say each trooper thinks with me. 
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Serg. Tlie regiments all of Tei^chka’s force 
Will join the compact, foot and horse. 

2 ND CuiR. [joins iht First.] His comrade's fate the Walloon 
will share. 

1ST Yag. The Yager lives but on freedom’s air. 

2 ND Yag. Liberty dwells with strength alone— 

Wallenstein’s fate I make my own, 

1ST Sharp, Lorraine will swim where the tide is strong; 

With the brave and light-hearted he floats along. 

Tyr, Sharp. Our feudal lords lead us to war. 

Drag. And Ireland follows fortune’s star. 

1 ST Coir. Then let each regiment prepare 
A Pro Memorifl, copied fair, 

By Friedland’s Duke, that all abide — 

That fraud or force shall not divide 
The children from the father’s side. 

This uith devotion we commend 
To Piccolomini, known our friend — 

The younger— versed in such affairs. 

Of Friedland’s favour much he shares ; 

And holds a goodly card to play 
E’en with the Emperor, as they say. 

2 ND Yag. ’Tis settled : on him the lot shall fall— 

Piccolomini speaks 'for all. 

All [departing^ Piccolomini speaks for all. 

Serg. One toast, before we part, I claim. 

Luck to Piccolomini’s name. [Drinks. 

SUT. Wife [brings out a lottk.l No notch for this: ’tis a gift ; 
and you 

Good execution on this must do. 

CuiRS. The service shall live. 

Yags. And the state shall give. 

Drag., &c. The army shall flourish, 

Trum. mid Serg. And o\vn the sway 

Of the Friedlander's truncheon for ever and aye, 

2ND CuiR. [sings.'] Up, comrades, up ! to horse, to horse! 

To freedom and the field I 
'Tis there that manhood knows its force, 

The heart is there revealed ; 

'Tis there, on no other, the brave may rely— 

He must fight for himself, by himself he must die. 
[Soldiers from the background join m and make the chot ns. 

Chorus. 'Tis there, &c. 

Drag. Fair freedom yields the wide world’s reign, 

And slaves and masters share it ; 

And craft and falsehood forge the chain 
For those who choose to wear it ; 

But the soldier the term of his sorrow can brave, 

And look death in the face. Who sliall call him a slave ? 
1ST Yag. The cares of life he flings away, 

Its doubt, its fear, its sorrow ; 

He beards his fate : — if missed to-day, 

Is hit perchance to-morrow. 

Are we marked for the morrow ? Time’s goblet runs low — 
Let us drain the last exquisite drop ere we go. 

[The glasses are filled again, and all drink. 

Q 
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Serg. From Heaven his lot derives its births 
By no long toil extorted, 

Which still for treasure digs the earth, 

By stones and rubbish thirarted. 

It digs and it shovels, and fashions with pain 
The grave whidi its maker’s own dust shall contain. 

1ST Yag. ’Mid festal lamps, a fearful guest 
The trembling bridegroom counts him. 

Who thundering comes where no request, 

The steed and he who mounts him. 

His suit is not settled by parchment or form— 

He wins not by parl^, who woos but by storm. 

2 XD CtJiR. Why pales the cheek — ^why drops the tear ? 

Oh I see him part more coolly 1 
He has no lasting quarters here — 

How can Jthe brave love truly ? 

His fate drives him onward, and bow can the mind 
Be left with its loves and affections behind ? 

1ST Yag. [joins Hands with the iivo next — the rest do the same^ 
and form a half-circle^ Up, comrades 1 bridle and away, 
With breasts for battle panting ! 

Youth boils, and fresh life flings its spTay>-> 

Up, ere that life be wanting ! 

WTio would share it must stake it, and none who refuse 
The hazard shall gain it— who stakes it may lose I 
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ACT I. 

Scene l.—An old Gothic Chamber in the Council-house at Pilsen^ decorated 
with colours and other war insignip. 

Illo, with Butler and Isolani. 

Illo, Ye have come late— but ye are com0 1 The distance, 
Count Isolan, excuses your delay. 

Iso. Add this too, we come not empty-handed. 

At Donauwert' it was reported to ns, 

A Swedish caravan was on its way 
Transporting a rich cargo of provision, 

Almost six hundred waggons. This mjr Croats 
Plunged down upon and seized, this weighty prize I— 

We bring it hither— 

Illo. Just in time to banquet 

The illustrious company assembled here. 

But, *Tis all alive ! a stirring scene here'! 

Iso. Ay I 

The very churches are all full of soldiers. 

And in the Council-house, too, I observe. [Casts his eye round. 
You’re settled quite at home ? Well, well ! \ve soldiers 
Must shift and suit us in what way we can. 

Illo. We have the Colonels here of thirty regiments. 

You’ll find Count Tertsky here, and Tiefenbach, 

Kolatto, Goetz, hlaradas, Hinnersam, 

The Piccolomini, both son and father — 

You’ll meet vith many an unexpected greeting 

? A town about twelve German miles N.E. of tBmt 
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From many an old friend and acquaintance. Only 
Galas is wanting still, and AHringer. 

But. Expect not Galas. 

ILLO yiesitating:^ How so ? Do j^ou hnow— 

Iso. \interrtipting kim.^ Max Ficcolomini here ? 

0 bring me to him. 

1 see him yet (’lis now ten years ago, 

We were engaged svith hlansfeld hard by Dessau), 

I see the youth, in my mind’s eye I sec him, 

Leap his black war-horse from the bridge adoivn, 

And towards his father, then in extreme peril, 

Beat up against the strong tide of the Elbe. 

The down was scarce upon his chin 1 I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth, 

And the full hero now is finished in him. 

I 1 .T 0 . You’ll sec him yet ere evening. He conducts 
The Duchess Friedland hither, and the Princess 
From ICamihen. We expect them here at noon. 

But. Both wife and daughter does the Duke call hither ? 

He crowds in visitants from all sides. 

Iso. H’m ! 

So much the better ! I had framed my mind 
To hear of nought but ^varlike circumstance, 

Of marches, and attacks, and 1 atteries : 

And lo ! the Duke provides that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To least our eyes 

Ili.0 \wha has been stastdirtg in ike attihide of inediiation^ to 
Bui LCR, whom he leads a Utile on one side,"] And how came 
you to know 

That the Count Galas joins us not ? 

But. Because 

He impottuned me to remain behind. 

ll.LO [lutih warmth."] And^ou? Yon hold out firmly ? 

[Grasping his Juuid with affection^ Noble Butler ! 

But. After the obligation which the Duke 
Had laid so newly on me — 

Illo. I had forgotten 

A pleasant duty — Major-General, 

I W’ish you joy ! 

Iso. What, you mean, of his regiment? 

I hear, too, that to make the gift still sweeter, 

The Duke has given him the very same 
In w'hich he first saw service, and since then, 

Worked himself, step by step, through each preferment, 

From the tanks upwards. And verily, it gives 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 
To the whole corps, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 

But. I am perplexed and doubtful, whether or no 
I dare accept this your congratulation. 

The Emperor has not set confirmed the appointment. 

Iso. Seize it, friend I Seize it ! The hand which in that post 
Placed you, is strong enough to keep you there. 

Spite of the Emperor and his Ministers. 

Illo. Ay, if we would but so consider it J 
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Iso. Suicl 

Times are not yet so bad. Mctlunks I see 

\Examinin^ with his eye the dress ofid ornaments of 
Questenlerg. 

Good store of gold that still remains uncoinedv 
Ques. Thank Heaven 1 that means have been found out to hide 
Some little from the lingers of the Croats. 

Illo. There I the Stawata and the Martinit^, 

On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and graces, 

To the heartburning of all good Bohemmns — 

Those minions of Court favour, those Court harpies, 

^Yho fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

Driven from their house and home — ^who reap no harvests 

Save in the general calamity — 

■Wlio now, with kingly pomp, insult and mock 
The desolation of their country — these, 

Let these, and such as these, support the war, 

The fatal war, which they alone enkindled ! 

But. And those state-parasites, who have thcir feet 
So constantly beneath the Emperor’s table, 

AVho cannot let a benefice fall, but they 
Snap at it with dog’s hunger— they, forsooth, 

Would pare the soldier’s bread, and cross his reckoning 1 
Iso. My life long will it anger me to think, 

How when I went to Court seven years ago. 

To see about new horses for our r^ment, 

How from one antechamber to another 
They dragged me on, and left me by the hour 
To kick my heels among a crowd of simpering 
Feast-fattened slaves, sis if I had come thither 
A mendicant suitor for the crumbs of favour 
That fall beneath their tables. And, at last, 

^Vhom should they send to me but a Capuchilt I 
Straight I began to muster up my sins 
For absolution — but no such luck for me 1 
This was the man, this Capuchin, with whom 
I was to treat concerning the army horses : 

And I was forced at last to quit the field, 

The business unaccomplished. Afterwards 
The Duke procured me in three days, what I 
Could not obtain in thirty at Vienna. 

Ques. Yes, yes I your items found their way to us j 
Too well I know we have still accounts to settle. 

Illo. War is a violent trade ; one cannot always 
Finish one’s work by soft means ; every trifle 
Must not he blackened into sacrilege. 

If we should wait till you, in solemn council, 

With due deliberation had selected 
The smallest out of foiir-and-twenty evils, 

I’faitli we should wait long. 

“ Dash ! and through with it ! ” — that’s the better walchwoid. 
Then after come what may come. ’Tis man’s nature 
To make the best of a bad thing once past. 

A bitter and perplexed what shall I do? ” 

Is worst to man than worst necessity. 

Ques. Ay, doubtless, it is true; the Duke does spare us 
The troublesome task of choosing. 
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2(77. Yes, the Duke 

Cares with a father’s feelings for his troops ; 

But how the Emperor feels for us, we see. 

Ques. His cares and feelings all ranks share ahke, 

Nor will he offer one up to another. 

Iso And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts 
As beasts of prey, that so he may preserve 
His dear sheep fattening in his fields at home. 

QUES. [with a sneer.'] Count, this comparison you make, not I. 
But. Why, were we all the Court supposes us, 

’Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. 

Ques. You have taken liberty — ^it was not given you. 

And therefore it becomes an urgent duty 
To rein it in with curbs. 

Oct. \interposing and addressing Questenberc.} My noble 
fnend, 

This is no more than a remembrancing 
Ikat you are now in camp, and among warriors. 

The soldier's boldness constitutes his ^eedom. 

Could he act danngly, unless he dared 
Talk even so ? One runs into the other. 

The boldness of this wormy officer, [Pointing to Butler. 

Which now has hut mistaken in its mark, 

Preserved, when nought but boldness conld preserve it. 

To the Emperor his capital city, Prague, 

In a most formidable mutiny 

Of the whole garrison. [Military nutsic at a distance. 

Hah ! here they come ! 

Illo. The sentries are saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 

Oct. [to Questenberg ] Then my son hlax too has returned. 
Twas he 

Fetched and attended them from Kamthen hither. 

Iso. [to Illo ] Shall we not go in company to greet them? 
Illo. Well, let us go. — Ho ! Colonel Butler, come. 

[To Octavio. 

You’ll not forget, that yet ere noon we meet 
The noble Envoy at the Gtriieral’s palace. 

[Exeunt all but Questenberg and Octavio 

Scene III.— Questenberg and Octavio. 

Ques. ^oith signs of aversion and astonishment^ What have I 
not been forced to hear, Octavio I 
What sentiments ! what fierce, uncurbed defiance ! 

And were this spirit universal — 

^OCT. H’m! 

You are now acquainted with three-fourths of the army. 

Ques Where must we seek then for a second host 
To have the custody of this ? That Illo 
Thinks worse, I fear roe, than he speaks. And then 
This Butler, too — ^he cannot even conceal 
The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 

OCT. Quickness of temper— irritated pride ; 

Twas nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 

I know a spell that will soon dispossess 
The evil spirit in him. 
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Ques. {taalkin^ up and d<non in evident disguiei.] Friend, 
friend ! 

Oh ! this is worse, far worse, than we had suffered 
Ourselves to dieam of at Vienna. There 
We .'aw it only with a courtier’s eyes, 

Eyes dazzled by the splendour of the throne. 

We Iiad not seen the wav-chief, the commander, 

The man all powerful in his camp. Here, hcie, 

’Tis quite another thing. 

Here is no Emperor more — the Duke is Emperor. 

- Alas, my friend ! alas, ray noble friend ! 

-This walk Avhich you have ta’en me through the camp 
Strikes my hopes prostrate. 

Oct. Now you see yourself 

Of what a perilous kind the office is, 

Wliich you deliver to me from the Court. 

The least susjiicion of the General 

Costs me my freedom and my life, and would 

Sut hasten his most desperate enterprise. 

Ques. Where was our reason sleeping when we trusted 
This madman with the sword, and placed such power 
In such a hand ? I tell you he’ll refuse. 

Flatly refuse, to obey the Imiierial orders. 

Friend, he can do’t, and what he can, he will. 

And then the impunity of his defiance — 

0 1 what a proclamation of our weakness ! 

Oct. D’ye think, too, he has brought his wife and daughter 
Without a purpose hither ? Here in camp ! 

And at the very point of time, in which 
We’re arming for the war? That he has taken 
These, the last pledges of Ids loyalty, 

Away from out the Emperor’s domains— 

This is no doubtful token of the nearness 
Of some eruption ! 

Ques, How shall we hold footing 

Beneath this tempest, whidi collects itself 
And threats us from all quarters ? The enemy 
Of the empire on our bordere, now already 
The master of the Danube, and still faitlier, 

And farther still, extending every hour ! 

In our interior the alarum-bells 
Of insiincction — peasantry in arms — 

All orders discontented— and the army, 

Just in the moment of our expectation 
Of aidance from it— lo ! this very army 
Seduced, lam wild, lost to all discipline. 

Loosened and rent asunder from the state 
And from their sov’reign, the blind instrument 
or the most daring of mankind, a n enpon 
Of fearful power, which at his will he wields 1 
Oct. Nay, nay, friend ! let us not despair too soon, 

Men's words are ever bolder than their deeds : 

And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden. 

Find in his breast a heart he knew not of, 

Let but a single honest man speak out 
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Ques. [anxiottsiy,] My honoured friend ! most highly do I 
deem 

Of Colonel Piccolomini— yet— if— 

Reflect a little — 

Oct. I must venture it. 

Hush !— there he comes 1 

Scene IV, —Max Piccolomini, Octavio Piccolomini, 
Questenberg. 

Max. Ha ! there he is himself. Welcome, my father ! 

He embraces Ms father. As he iitms round he observes 
Questenberg, and draws hack with a cold and re- 
served air. 

You are engaged, I see. I’ll not disturb you. 

Oct. How, Max? Look closer at this visitor-, 

Attention, Max, an old friend merits. Reverence 
Belongs of right to the envoy of your sov’reign. 

Max. [dnlyl\ Von Questenberg ! — Welcome, if you bring with 
you 

Aught good to our head-quarters. 

Ques. [seizing his hand.\ Nay, draw not 
Your hand away, Count Piccolomini ! 

Not on mine own account alone I seized itj 
And nothing common will 1 say therewith. 

[Taking the hands of both. 

Octavio — ^Max Piccolomini ! 

0 saviour names, and full of happy omen ! 

Ne’er will her prosperous genius turn from Austria, 

While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 

Max, Hey ! Noble minister ! You miss your part. 

You came not here to act a panegyric. 

You’re sent, I know, to find fault and to scold us — 

1 must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

Oct. \lo Max.] He comes from Court, where people are not 
quite 

So well contented with the Duke as here. 

Max, What now have they contrived to find out in him? 

That he alone determines for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand ? 

Well, therein he does right, and will persist in’t. 

Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
That can he struck and hammered out to suit 
Another's taste and fancy. He’ll not dance 
To every tune of every minister. 

It goes against his nature — he can’t do it. 

He is possessed by a commanding spirit, 

And his too is the station of command. 

And well for us it is so ! There exist 
Few fit to rule themselves, hut few that use 
Their intellects intelligently. Then 
Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 

Who makes himself what nature destined him, 

The pause, the central point to thousand thousands— 

Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column. 
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Where all may press with joy and confidence* 
such a man is 'Wallenstein ; and if 
Another belter suits the Court — no other 
But such a one as he can serve the army. 

Ques The army ? Doubtless I 

Oct. [ar*yie (0 Questenberg.] Hush ! suppress it, friend ! 
Unless some end were answered by the utterance. 

Of him there you’ll make nothing. 

Max. In their distress 

They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 

Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they dread him 
hlore than the ills for which they called him up. 

The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day. But in the field. 

Ay, there the Present Being makes itself felt. 

The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. If to he the chieftain asks 
All that IS great in nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 

The oracle within him, that which lives. 

He must invoke and question — not dead books. 

Not ordinances not mould*rotted papers. 

Oct. JMy son 1 of those old narrow ordinances 
Let us not hold too llghtl) They are weights 
Of priceless value, which oppressed mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 

For always formidable u as the league 
And partnership of free power with free will. 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it wind^ 

Is )et no devious way. Straight forward goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid. 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches* 
My son ! the road the human being travels, 

That on which Blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings. 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 

Honouring the lioly bounds of property ! 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 

Ques. O hear your father, noble youth ! hear him 
W'ho is at once the hero and the man. 

Oct, My son, the uur»Ung of the cimp spoke in thee ! 

A war of fifteen years 
Hath been ihj' education and thy school 
Peace hast thou never witnessed ! Tliere exists 
A higher than the warrior’s excellence. 

In u ar itself war is no ultimate purpose. 

The and sudden deeds of violence. 

Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment. 

These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Calm, the Blissful, and the enduring Mighty 1 
Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect 1 
Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently. 
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With arms and neighing steeds, and mirth and quarrel 
The motley market fills ; the roads, the streams 
Arc crowded with new freights, trade stirs and hurries ! 

But on some morrow morn, all suddenly. 

The tents drop down, the horde renews its march. 

Dreary and solitary as a churchyard 
The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 

And the year’s harvest is gone utterly. 

Max. O let the Emperor make peace, my father ! 

Most gladly would I give the blood-stained lauiel 
For the first violet of the leafless spring, 

Plucked in those quiet fields where I have journeyed 1 
Oct. WHiat ails thee ? What so moves thee all at once ? 

Max, Peace have I ne’er beheld ? I have beheld it. 

From thence am I come hither : 0 ! that sight, 

It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance— some delicious landscape ! 

My road conducted me through the countries where 
The war has not yet reached. Life, life, my fathei>- 
My venerable father, life has charms 
Which we had ne'er experienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its oarren coasts, 

Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates, 

That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 

House on the wild sea wth wild usages, 

Nor know aught of Che mainland but the bays 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ landing. 

Whate’er in the inland date the land conceals 
Of fair and exquisite, 0 ! nothing, nothing, 

Do we Ijchold of that in our rude voyage. 

Oct. [atteiilive wii/i ati appearance of mcasiness.'\ And so 3'our 
journey has revealed this to you ? 

Max. ’Twas the first leisure of my life. 0 tell me, 

What is the meed and purpose of the toil, 

The painful toil, which robbed me of my youth, 

Left me a heart unsoiiled and solitary, 

A spirit uninformed, unomamented. 

For the camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless 'larum, 

The neighing war-horse, the ear-shattering trumpet, 

The unvaried, still returning hour of duty ; 

Word of command, and exercise of arms — 

There's nothing here, there’s nothing in all this 

To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart 1 

Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul is not — 

This cannot be the sole felicity, 

Tliese cannot be man’s best and only pleasures. 

Oct. Much hast thou learnt, my son, in this short journey, 
Max. 0 ! day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed, and hark ! 

Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers, home ! 

The caps and lielmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields. 
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The city gates fly open of themsdves. 

They need no longer the petard to tear them. 

The ramparts are all filled 'with men and women, 

With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

WTiich they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 

From aU. the towers rings out the merry peal. 

The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

0 happy man, O fortunate ! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open. 

The faithful tender arms, with mute embracing. 

Ques. \apparenily much affected^ 0 1 that you should speak 
Of such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day. 

Max. \iurniuff roinid to him quick and vehement^ Where li^® 
the fault but on you in Vienna? 

1 will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 

Just now, as first 1 saw you standing bere^ 

(I’ll own it to you freely) indignation 
Crou’ded and pressed my inmost soul together. 

’Tis ye that hinder peace, ye ! — and the warrior. 

It is the warrior that must force it from you. 

Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him. 

Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares the Saxons, 

And tries to awaken confidence in the enemy ; 

Which yet’s the only way to peace ; for if 

War intermit not during war, how then . 

And whence can peace come ? Your own plagues fall on you ! 
Even as I love what’s virtuous, hate 1 you. 

And here make I this vow, here pledge myself 5 
My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein, 

And my heart dram off, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o’er his ruin. 

Scene V. — Questenberg, Octavio, Piccolomini. 

Ques. Alas, alas ! and stands it so ? 

[Tkeu in pressing and impatient ton^' 
What, friend 1 and do we let him go away 
In this delusion — let him go away ? 

Not call him back immediately, not open 
His eyes upon the spot ? 

Oct. \rec<ruering himself out of a deep study He has n®^ 
opened mine. 

And 1 see more ihau pleases me 

Ques. What is it ? 

Oct, Curse on this journey ! 

Ques. But why so? What is it? 

(Dct. Come, come along, friend ! I must follow up 
The ominous track immediately, hline eyes 
Are opened now, and I must use them. Come ! 

\_Draws Questenberg oft 7vith 
Ques What now ? Where go you then ? 

Oct. Xo her herself. 

Ques. XO — 
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Oct. [inlerntpUng him and correcting himself,'] To the Bake. 
Come, let us go. *Tis done, 'tis done, 

I see the net that is thrown over him. 

0 1 he returns not to me as he went. 

Ques. Nay, but explain yourselfl 
Oct. And that I should not 

Foresee it, not prevent this journey ! Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him ? You were in the right, 

I should have warned him ! Now it is too late. 

Ques. But what’s too late ? Bethink yourself, my friend. 

That you are talking absolute riddles to me. 

Oct. {mere collected.'] Come 1— to the Duke's. 'Tis close upon 
the hour 

Which he appointed you for audience. Come ! 

A curse, a threefold curse, upon this journey ! 

{ffe leads Questenberg opf 

Scene VI. — Changes to a spacious chamber in the house of the Duke of 
Friedland. Servants employed in putting the tables and chairs m 
order. Dwing this enters Seni, like an old Italian doctor^ in blnrk, 
and clothed sotnesahat fantastically. He carries a white staffs %mth 
which he marks out the quarters of the heaven, 

1ST Ser. Come — to it, lads, to it ! Make an end of it. I hear the 
sentry call out, “Stand to your arms ! ” They will be there in a minute. 

2ND Ser. Why were we not told before that the audience would be held 
here ? Nothing prepared— no orders— no instructions — 

3RD Ser. Ay, and why was the balcony*chamber countermanded, that 
with the great worked carpet?— there one can look about one. 

1 ST Ser. Nay, that you must ask the mathematician there. He says »t 
is an unlucky chamber, 

2ND Ser. Poll ! stuff and nonsense 1 That’s what I call a hum. A 
chamber is a chamber j what much can the place signify in the affair? 
Seni. {^oith gravity,] My son, there’s nothing in^gnificant. 

Nothing ! But yet in every earthly thing 
First and most principal is place and time. 

1 ST Ser. {to the Second.] Say nothing to him, Nat. The Duke himself 
must let him have his oivn will. 

Seni. [cowiti the chairs, half in a loud, half in a low voice, till he tomes 
to eleven, which he repeats,] Eleven ! an evil number 1 Set twelve 
chairs. 

Twelve ! twelve signs hath the zodiac ; five and seven, 

The holy numbers include themselves in twelve. 

2ND Ser. And what may you have to object against eleven ? I should 
like to know that now. 

Seni. Eleven is — transgression ; eleven oversteps 
The Ten Commandments, 

2 ND Ser, That’s good I and why do you call five a holy number? 

Seni. Five is the soul of man ; for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, so 
The five is the first number that’s made up 
Of even and odd, 

2ND Ser. The foolish old coxcomb I 

1ST Ser. Eh 1 let him alone though. I like to hear him ; there is more 
in his words than can be seen at first sight. 

3RD Ser. Off, they come. 
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2ND ScR. There t Out at the bide-door. 

\Phey hurry off. %'^'^\foUoivs slowly. A Page brings 
ihe staff tff commait i on a red ctishionj and places it 
on ihe table near ihe Dukc*s ehair. I'hey are 
attnottnced from wilhottit and the wings of the door 
fly open. 

SrEND VII. — WAt-EENSTElN, DUCHESS. 

Wal. You went then through Vienna, were presented 
To the Queen of Hungary? 

Ducu. ^ ^ Yes, and to the Empress too, 

And by both Majesties were we admitted 
To kiss the hand. 

Wal. And how was it received. 

That I had sent for wife and daughter hither 
To tlie camp, in winter time ? 

Duch. I did even that 

WJiicIi you commissioned me to do. I told them, 

You had determined on our daughter's marriage. 

And wished, ere yet you w«it into the field. 

To show* the elected husband bis betrothed. 

Wal, And did they guess the choice which I had made ? 

Duch. They only hoped and wished it may have fallen 
Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. 

Wal. And you — what do you wish, Elizabeth ? 

Ducii. Your will, you know, wa-i always mine. 

Wal. \after a paitSL\'\ ^ Well then. 

And in all else, of wliat kind and complexion 
Was your reception at the Court ? 

\The Duchess casts Jur eyes on the ground and r. mains 
si'ent. 

Hide nothing from me. How were you received ? 

Duch. O J my dear lord, all is not what it was, 

A cankerworm, my lord, a cankerworm 
Has stolen into the bud. 

Wal. Ay ! is it so ? 

What, they were lax? they failed of the old respect? 

Duch. Not of respect No honours were omitted. 

No outward courtesy ; but in the place 
Of condescending, confidential kindness; 

Familiar and endearing, there U’cre given me 
Only these honours and that solemn courtesy. 

Ah ! and the tenderness which was put on. 

It was the guise of pity, not of favour. 

No 1 Albrecht's wife, Duke Albrecht's princely wife. 

Count Harrach's noble daughter, should not so— 

Not wholly so should she have been received. 

Wal. Yes, yes ; they have ta'en offence. My latest conduct, 
They 1 ailed at it, no doubt. 

Duch. O that they had ! 

I have been long accustomed to defend you. 

To heal and pacify distempered spirits. 

No ; no one railed at you. They wrapped them up, 

O Heaven ! in such oppressive, solemn silence ! 

Here is no eve^-day misunderstanding, 

No transient pique, no cloud that passes over ; 
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Somctliing most luckless, most unhccilabic, 

Has taken place. The Queen of Hungary 
Used formerly to call me her dear aunt, 

And ever at departure to embrace me — 

Wal. Now she omitted it? 

Duen. \iinping aivay her tears after a patm.^ She did embrace 
me, 

But tlien first when 1 had already taken 
My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 

And pressed me to her bosom, more with anguish 
Than tenderness. 

Wal. [seizes her hand soothingly Nay, now collect yourself ; 
And what of Eggcnberg and Lichtenstein, 

And of our other friends there? 

Ducir. [shaking her hcad.\ I saw none. 

Wal. Th* Ambassador from Spain, who once was wont 
To plead so warmly for me? — 

Ducii. Silent, silent ! 

Wal. These suns then are eclipsed for ue. Henceforward 
Must we roll on, our own fire, our own light. 

Ducir. And were it— were it, my dear lord, in that 
Which moved about the Court in buzz and whisper. 

But in the country let itself be heard 
Aloud— in that which Father Lamormain 
In sundry hints and— 

Wal. [eagerly,"] Lamormain! what said he? 

DuCH. That you’re accused of having daringly 
O'erstepped the powers entrusted to you, charged 
Wirh traitorous contempt of th’ Emperor 
And his supreme behests. The proud Bavarian, 

He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers — 

That there’s a storm collecting over you 
Of far more fearful menace than that former one 
Which whirled you headlong dorvn at Regenspui^. 

And people talk, said he, of Ah J — [Slijiing extreme emotion. 

Wal. Proceed ! 

Ducii. I cannot utter it 1 

Wal. Proceed I 

DucH. They talk — 

Wal. Weill 

Duch. Of a second — [Catches her voice and hesitates. 

Wal. Second— 

Ducii. More disgraceful — 

Dismission. 

Wal, Talk they? 

[Strides across the room in vehement agitation. 

0 ! they force, they thrust me 
With violence, against my own will, onwanl I 
Duch. [presses ttear to him, in entreatyi] 0 1 if there yet be 
time, my husband 1 if 
By giving way and by submission, this 
Can be averted— my dear lord, give way ! 

Win down your proud heart to it J Tell that heart, 

It is your sovereign lord, your Emperor 
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Sefore Tvhom you retreat. O 1 let no longer^ 

Low tricking malice blacken your good meaning 
Wift abhorred venomous glosses. Stand you up 
Shidded and helmed and weaponed with the truth, 

And drive before you into uttermost shame 

These slanderous liars ! Few firm friends have we— 

You know it ! — ^the swift growth of our good fortune 
It hath but set us up, a mark for hatred. 

What are we, if the sovereign’s grace and favour 
Stand not before us? 

Scene VIII. — Euler the Countess Tertsky, leading in her hand the 
Princess Thekla, richly a’lorned 'with brilliants. Countess, 
Thekl.4, Wallenstein, Duchess. 

CouN. How, sister? What already upon business, 

{OhstTTfing the coiintenasue of the DuCHESS. 
And business of no pleasing kind I see, 

Ere he has gladdened at his child. The first 
l^Ioment belongs to joy. Here, Frledlaiid j father J 
Th<s is thy daughter. 

[Thekla approaches with a shy and timid air, and bends 
herself as about to kiss his hand. He receives her in 
his arms, and remains standing for some time lost in 
the feeling of her presence. 

Wal. Yes I pure and lovely hath hope risen on me: 

1 take her as the pledge of greater fortune. 

Duch. *Twas but a little child when you departed 
To raise up that great army for the Emperor : 

And after, at the close of &e campaign. 

When you returned home out of Pomerania, 

Your daughter was already in the convent, 

W’herein she has remained till now. 

Wal. The while 

We in the field here gave our cares and toils 
To make her great, and fight her a free way 
To the loftiest earthly good ; lo ! mother Nature 
Within the peaceful silent convent walls 
Has done her part, and out of her free grace 
Hath she bestowed, on the beloved child 
The godlike ; and now leads her thus adorned 
To meet her splendid fortune, and my hope. 

Duch, \to TH£KX.A.j Thou wouldst not have recognized thy 
father, 

Wouldst thou, my child? She counted scarce eight years. 

When lost she saw your face. 

Thek, O yes, yes, mother 1 

At the first glance ! My father is not altered. 

The form that stands before me, falsifies 
No feature of the image that hath lived 
So long within me ! 

Wal. The voice of my child ! [Then after a pause. 

I was mdignant at my destiny 
T^iat it denied me a man-child, to be 
Heir of my name and of my prosperous fortune, 

And re-illumiue my soon extinguished being, 
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In a proud line of princes. 

I wronged, my destiny. Here upon this head 
So lovely in its maiden bloom will I 
Let fall the garland of a life of war, 

Nor deem it lost, if only I can wreathe it 
Transmitted to a regal oniamcnt, 

Around these beauteous brows. 

[He (lasps her in his arms^ as PlCCOLOMixi enU- s 

Scene IX,— Wax Piccolomini, and some time after Ci>i r 
TertskY, the others remaining as before, 

CouN. Tiiere comes the Paladin who protected us. 

Wal. Wax ! Welcome, ever welcome 1 Always wert thou 
The morning star of my best joys! 

WiVX. My GenemI — 

Wal. ’Till now it was the Emperor who lewarded thee, 

I but the instrument. This day tliou hast bound 
The father to thee, Wax I the fortunate father* 

And this debt Friedland’s self must pay. 

Ma.X. My prince I 

You made no common huny to transfer it. 

1 come with shame ; yea, not without a pang i 
For scarce have I arrived here, scarce delivered 
The mother and the daughter to your arms, 

But there is brought to me from your equerry 
A splendid richly furnished hunting stud, 

So to remunerate me for my troubles — 

Yes, yes, remunerate me ! Since a trouble 
It must be, a mere office, not a favour 
Which I leaped fonvard to receive, and which 
I came already with full heart to thank you for. 

No ! ’twas not so intended, that ray business 
Should be my highest best good fortune t 

[Tp:rtsicv enters, and delivers letters io the Duke, ivhich 
he breaks open hurrpngly, 

CouN. \io Wax.] Remunerate your trouble I For his joy 
He makes you recompense. 'Tisnot unfitting 
For you, Count Piccolomini, to feel 
So tenderly — my brother it beseems 
To show himself for ever great and princely. 

Thek. Then I too must liave scruples of his love ; 

For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yet the father’s heart had spoken to me. 

Man. Yes ; ’tis his nature ever to be giving, 

And making happy. 

IHe grasps the hand of the Duchess wfM still increasing 
warmth. 

How my heart pours out 
Iis all of thanks to him : 0 ! how I seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Friedland. 

While I shall live, so long will I remain 
The captive of this name : in it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope. 

Inextricably as in some magic ring 

In this name bath my destiny charm.bound i»e I 
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COUN. during this time has been anxiously watching the 
Duke, and remarks that he is lost in thoitght aver the 
letters.l My brother wishes us to leave him. Come. 
Wal. [turns himself round quicks collects himself^ and sheaks 
with cheerfulness to the Duchess.] Once more I bid thee 
welcome to the camp. 

Thou art the hostess of this court. You, hlax, 

Will now again administer your old office. 

While we perform the sovereign's business here. 

[MAX PiccoLOMiNi offers the Duchess his afw, the 
Countess accompanies the Princess. 

Ter. [calling ajfler him.} Max, we depend on seeing you at the 
meeting. 

Scene X. — Wallenstein, Count Tertsky. 

Wal. [in deep thought to himself.^ She hath seen all things as 
they are — it is so, 

And squares completely with my other notices. 

They have determined finally in Vienna, 

Have given me my successor already ; 

It is the King of Hungary, Ferdinand, 

The Emperors delicate son 1 he*s now their saviour. 

He's the new star that's rising now ! Of us 
ThOT think themselves already fairly rid, 

And as we were deceased, the heir already 
Is entering on possession: therefore — dispatch ! 

[As he turns round he observes Tertskv, and gives him 
a letter. 

Count Altringer will have himself excused, 

And Galas too — I like not this ! 

Ter. ^ And it 

Thou loiterest longer, all will fall away. 

One following the other. 

Wal. Altringer 

Is master of the Tyrolc passes. I must forthwith 
Send some one to him, that he let not in 
The Spaniards on me from the Milanese. 

Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient trader 

In contraband negotiations, he 

Has shown himself again of late. What brings he 

From the Count Thur? 

Ter. The Count communicates. 

He has found out the Swedish chancellor 
At Halherstadt, where the convention’s held. 

Who says you’ve tired him out, and that he'll have 
No further dealings ivith you. 

Wal. And why so? 

Ter, He says you are never in earnest in your speeches. 

That you decoy the Swedes — to make fools of them, 

Will league yourself with Saxony against them. 

And at last make yourself a riddance of them 
With a paltry sum of money. 

. So then, doubtless, 

Yte, doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That I shall yield him tome fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last, 
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Oa our own soil and native territory. 

May be no longer our own lords and masters ! 

An excellent scheme I No, no ! They must be off, 

Off, off! away ! we want no such neighbours. 

Ter. Nay, yield them up that dot, that speCk of land— 

It goes not from your portion. If you win 
Tire game, what matters it to you who pays it ? 

Wal. Off with them, off! Thou understand’st not this. 

Never shall it be said of me, I parcelled 
My native land arvay, dismembered Germany, 

Betrayed it to a foreigner, in order 
To come with stealthy Head, and filch arvay 
My own share of the plunder. Never 1 never 1 
No foreign power shall strike root in the empirei 
And least of all, these Goths, these hunger-wolves, 

Who send such envious, hot and greedy glances 
T’wards the rich blessings of our German land? ! 

I’ll have their aid to cast and draw my nets. 

But not a .single fish of all the draught 
Shall they come in for. 

Ter. You w’ill deal, however, 

More fairly with the Saxons ? They lose patience 
While you shift ground and make so many curves. 

Say, tonvhat purpose all these maiks? Your friends 
Are plunged in doubts, baffled and led astray in you. 

There’s Oxenstein, there’s Arnheim — neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. 

And in the end I prove the liar; all 

Passes through me. I have not even your handwriting. 

Wal. I never give my handwriting j thou knowest it. 

Ter. But how can it be known that you’re in earnest, 

If the act follows not upon the ivord ? 

You must yourself acknowledge, that in all 

Your intercourses hitherto with the enemy 

You might have done with safety all you have done, 

Had you meant nothing further than to gull him 
For the Emperoi’s service. 

Wal, \after a fame, dunn§ which he locks narrowly on 
Tertskv.J And fioin whence do't thou know 
Tlial I'm not gulling him for the Etnperoi’s sefvice? 

Whence knowest thou that I’m not gulling all of yon ? 

Dost thou know me so well 1 When made I lliee 
The intendant of my secret purposes? 

I am not conscious that I ever opened 

My inmost thoughts to thee. The Emperor, it is true, 

Hath de.ilt with me amiss ; and if I would, 

I could repay him with usurious interest 
For the evil he hath done me. It delights me 
To know my power ; but whether I shall use it, 

Of that, I should have thought that thou couldst speak 
No wiselier than ihy fellows. 

Ter. So hast thou always played thy game with us. 

[Ettlcrlujo. 


Scene XL— Illo, Wallenstein, Tertsky. 

Wal. How st.'ind affairs without? Arc they prepared ? 
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ILLO. You’ll find them in the very mood you wish. 

They Imow about the Emperor’s requisitions, 

And are tumultuous. 

Wal. How hath Isolan 

Declared himself? 

Illo. He’s yours, both soul and body. 

Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

Wal, And which way doth Kolatto bend ? Hast thou 
Made sure of Tiefenbach and Deodate? 

Illo. What Ficcolomini does;, that they do too, 

Wal. You mean then I may venture somewhat with them ? 
Illo. If you are assured of die Ficcolomini. 

Wal. Not more assured of mine own self. 

Ter. And yet 

I would you trusted not so much to Octavio, 

The fox I 

Wal. Thou teachest me to know my man ? 

Sixteen campaigns 1 have made with that old warrior. 

Besides, 1 have his horoscope, 

We both are bom beneath like stars — in short 

iWith an air of mystery. 
To this belongs its own particular aspect, 

If therefore thou canst warrant me the rest — 

Illo. There is among them all but this one voice. 

You must not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to you. 

Wal. If I’m in aught to bind myself to them. 

They too must bind themselves to me. 

Illo. Of course. 

Wal. Their words of honour th^ must give, their oaths, 

Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service unconditional. 

Illo. ^Vhynot? 

Ter. Devotion unconditional ? 

The exception of their duties towards Austria 
They’ll alwaj's place among the premises. 

With this reserve — 

Wal. yshahtng his /leadJ] All unconditional I 
No premises, no reserve. 

Illo, A thought has struck me. 

Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
This evening? 

Ter. Yes ; and all the Generals 

Have been invited. 

Illo [to Wallenstein.] Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion ? 

I’ll gain for you the Generals’ words of honour. 

Even as you wish. 

Wal. Gain me their signatures ! 

How you come by them, that is your concern. 

Illo. And if I bring it to you, black on white. 

That all the leaders who are present here 
Give themselves up to you, without condition ; 

Say, will you then — then will you show yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Make trial of your luck ? 
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Wal. The signatures I 

Gain me the signatures. 

Illo. Seize, seize the hour 

Eie it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, wiich is indeed sublime and weighty. 

To make a great decision possible, 

0 1 many things, all transient and all rapid. 

Must meet at once : and, haply, they thus met 
May by that conAuence be enforced to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short, 

Far, far too short a time for doubt and scruple ! 

This is that moment. See, our army chieftains, 

Our best, our noblest, are assembled around you. 

Their kinglike leader ! On your nod they wait. 

The single threads, which here your prosperous fortune 

Hath woven together in one potent web 

Instinct with destiny, 0 let them not 

Unravel of themselves. If you permit 

These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 

Bring you them not a second time together. 

’Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship. 

And every individual’s spirit waxes 
In the great stream of multitudes. Behold 
They are still here, here still ! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 
Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 
Of each man witli the whole. He, who to-day 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the stream. 

Will become sober, seeing but himself. 

Feel only his own weakness, and with speed 
Will face about, and march on in the old 
High road of duty, the old broad-trodden road, 

And seek but to make shelter in good plight. 

Wal. The time is not yet come. 

Ter. So you say always. 

But when will it be time? 

Wal. When I shall say it. 

Illo. You’ll wait itpon the stars, and on their hours, 
Till the earthly hour escapes you. 0, believe me, 

In your o^vn bosom are your destiny’s stars. 

Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution. 

This is your Venus I and the sole malignant, 

The only one that hanneth you is doubt, 

Wal. Thou speakest as thou understand’st. How oft 
And many a time I’ve told thee, Jupiter, 

That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 

Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 

Mole-eyed, thou mayst but burrow in the earth, 

Blind as that subterrestrial, who with wan, 

Lead-coloured shine lighted thee into life. 

The common, the teivestrial, thou mayst se^ 

With serviceable cunning knit together 
The nearest with the nearest ; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee ! but whate’er 
Full'of mysterious import Nature weaves, 
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And fashions in the depths— the spirit’s ladder, 

Tliat from this gross and ‘visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds, 

Euilds itself up ; on rvliich the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministries — 

The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit — 

'J'bese see the glance alone, the unsealed eye, 

Of Jupiter’s glad children bom in lustre. 

Iffk 7oaiks across ihe chamber^ ifien returust antl^ standing 
stillf proceeds. 

The heavenly constellations make not merely 
The day and night, summer and spring, not merely 
Signify to the husbandman the seasons 
Ol sowing and of harvest. Human action, 

That is the seed too of contingencies^ 

Strewed on the dark land of futurity. 

In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. 

AVhence it behoves us to seek out the seed -lime, 

To watch the stars, select their proper hours, 

And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses, 

Whether the enemy of growth and thriving 
Hide himself not, malignant, in his comer. 

Therefore permit me my own time. Meanwhile 
Do you your part. As yet I cannot say 
What I riiall do — only, give way I will not. 

Depose me too they shall noL On the^^e points 
You may rely. 

Page \enfering.'\ My Lords, the Generals. 

Wal. Let them come m 

Scene XII, — Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo. To them enter Questen- 
TSERG, Octavio, and Max Piccolomini, Butler, Isolani, 
Maradas, and three other Generals. Wallenstein motions Ques- 
TENiiERG, 'Mho in consequence takes ihe chair directly opposite to him ; 
the others foliozut arranging themselves acem ding to their rank. There 
tetgns a momentary silence. 

Wal. I have understood, ’tis, true, the sum and import 
or your instructions, Questenberg ; have weighed them, 

And foimed my final, absolute resolve; 

Yet it seems fi ting, that the Generals 

Should hear the will of the Emperor from your mouth. 

May*t please you then to open your commission 
Before these noble chieftains, 

Ques. ^ I am ready 

To obey you ; but will first entreat your Highness, 

And all these noble chieftains, to consider, 

The imperial dignity and sovereign right 

Speaks from my mouth, and not my own presumption. 

Wal. We excuse all preface. 

_ When his Majesty 

The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Pre-ented in the person of Duke Fricdland 
A most experienced and renowned commander. 

He did it in glad hope and confidence 
To give thereby to the fortune of the -iv.'ir 
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A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
"Was favourable to his royal wisbef. 

Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, 

The Swede’s career of conquest checked I These lands 
Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Germany forced hither 
The scattered armies of the enemy, 

Hither invoked as round one magic circle 
*l’he Rhinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstim, 

Yea, and that never-conquered King himself ; 

Here finally, before the eye of Niimberg, 

The fearful game of battle to decide. 

Wal. May’t please you to the point. 

Ques. In Nurnberg's camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame— in Liitzen’s plains his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when victorious Fnedland 
After this day of triumph, this proud day. 

Marched toward Bohemia with the speed of flight. 

And vanished from the theatre of war ; 

While the young Weimar hero forced his way 

Into Franconia, to the Danube, like 

Some delving winter-stream, which, where it rushes. 

Makes its own channel ; with such sudden speed 
He marched, and now at once ’fore Regenspurg 
Stood to the affright of all good Catholic Christians. 

Then did Bavarijrs well deserving Prince 
Entreat swift aidnnee in liis extreme need ; 

The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Friedland, 

Seven horsemen couriers .cends he with the entreaty : 

He superadds his own, and supplicates 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command, 

In vain his supplication ! At this moment 
The Duke hears only his 'old hate and grudge, 

Barters the general good to gratify 
Private revenge — and so falls Regenspurg. 

Wal. Max, to what period of the war alludes he ? 

My recollection fails me here. 

Max. He meims 

When we were in Silesia. 

Wal. Ay ! Is it so ! 

But what had we to do there ? 

Max. To beat out 

The Swedes and Saxons from the province. 

Wal. True, 

In that description which the Minister gave 
I seemed to have forgotten the whole war. \To Questenberg] 
Well, but proceed a Tittle. 

Ques. Yes ! at length 

Beside the river Oder did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Steinau did the Swedes lay dowm their arms, 

Subdued without a blow. And here, with others. 

The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Delivered that long-practised stirrer-up 
Of insurrection, that curse-haden torch 
And kindlcr of this war, Matthias Thur, 
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E’en to tlic surf-rocks of llie Ealiic, bearing 
The terrors of his name. That was a time ! 

In the whole Imperial realm no name like mine 
Honoured with festival and celebration — 

And Albrecht ‘Wallenstein, it was the title 
Of the third jewel in his crown ! 

JjuI at the Diet, when tlie Princes niLt 
At Regenspurg, there, there the whole broke out, 

There 'iwas laid open, there it was made known, 

Out of what moncy-kag I had ])n)d the host. 

And what was now my thanks, what had I now, 

That I, a faithful Fcrvant of the sovereign, 

Had loaded on myself the people’s cnrsc’, 

And let the Princes of the empire pay 
The expenses of this war, that aggrandircs 
The Emperor alone — what thanks had I ! 

IVliat? I was oficted up to llieir complaints, 

Dismissed, degraded I 

Quii.s. But your Highness knotvs 

What little freedom he possessed of action 
In that disastrous Diet. 

Wai« Death and hell I 

I had that which could have procured him freedom. 

No 1 Since 'iwas proved so inauspicious to me 
To scr^’c the Emperor .at the empire^s cost, 

I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
Of the empire, and the Diet of the empire. 

From the Emperor, doubtles*, I received this staff, 

But now I hold it as the empire’s General— 

For the common weal, the nnivcr.sr.l im’rcil, 

And 'no more for that one man’s aggrandiFcmcnl I 
But to the point. Wmt is it that’s desired of me ? 

QUKS. Fust, his Imperial Majesty hath willed 
That without prclc.Nt5 of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 

Wai.. ■ In till- sc.ason ? 

And to what quarter, wills the Emperor 
That we direct our cour-c ? 

Quns. To the enemy. 

His Majesty re'^olvcs that Regenspurg 
Hi purined from tlic enemy, ere liastcr, 

That Lnth’ranism may be no longer preached 
In tlml c.allicdral, nor licictic.al 
UcTilcmciU desecrate the celebration 
Of that pure rcstival. 

^YAl- My Generals, 

C.nn this lie rc.alizcd ? 

Ir,t,o. ’Tic not I'ossiblc. 

lli'T. It can’t l>e realized. 

QlTa;. The Emperor 

.•\heady Inth comnmnded Colonel Siiys 
To ad\-ance toward Bavari.*. I 

\Va1- Wii.at did Suys ? 

Qirr.s. That which li*s di;!y t rrmptctl. 1 Ic rdwanced I 

\Vai.. What ? lie advanced !* .\nd I, his General, 

Had given him cnlcrs, pcrempioiy order-, 
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Not to desert his station I Stands it thus 
With my authority? Is this th' obedience 
Due to my office, which being thrown aside 
No war can be conducted ? Chiefiains, speak 1 
You be the judges, Generals ! What deser^'es 
That officer, who of his oath neglectful 
Is guilty of contempt of orders? 

ILLO \rai5ing his voicet as all bu( Illo had remained silent^ 
and seemingly scru^tlous, ] Dea th. 

Wal. Count Ficcolomini ! w'hat has he deserved ? 

Max Pic. \after a long pause.'\ According to the letter of the 
law, 

Deatli. 

Iso. Death. 

But. Death, by the laws of war. 

[Questenberg rises from his seal, WALI-ENSTCIN 
follows ; all the rest rise. 

Wal. To this the law condemns him, and not I. 

And if I show him favour, 'twill arise 
From the rev’rence that I owe my Emperor. 

Ques. If so, I can say nothing further — ^here ! 

Wal. 1 accepted the command but on conditions I 
And tins the first, that to the diminution 
Of my authority no human being. 

Not even the Emperor's self, should be entitled 
To do aught, or to say aught, with the army. 

If 1 stand warranter of the event, 

Placing my honour and my head^ in pledge, 

Needs must I have full mastery in all 

The means thereto. What rendered this Gustavus 

Kesistless, and uncouquered upon earth? 

Thisr— Ihit lie was the' monarch in his army ! 

A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 

Was never yet subdned but by his equaL 
Put to tlie point ! The best is yet to come. 

Attend now. Generals! 

Ques. The Prince Cardinal 

Begins his route at the approach of spring 
From the Milanese ; and leads a Spanish army 
Through Germany into the Netherlands. 

'Jhat he may march secure and unimpeded, 

*Tis th’ Emperor's^ will you grant him a detachment 
Of eight horse-regiments from the army here. 

Wal. Yes, yes I I understand ! Eight regiments ! Well, 
Eight well concerted, Father Lamcrmain ! 

Eight thousand horse 1 Yes, yes ! *Tis as it should be ! 

I see it coming. 

Ques. ^ There is nothing coming. 

All stands in front : the counsel of state prudence. 

The dictate of necessity I — 

What then ? 

What my Lord Envoy ? May I not be suffered 
To understand, that folks are tired of seeing 
The sword's hilt in my grasp : and that your Court 
Smteh eagerly^ at this pretence, and use 
The bpamsh liilc, to drain off my forces. 
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To lead into the empire a new army 
TJnsubjected to my control. To throw me 
TJumply aside — I am still too potrerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulation runs, 

That all the Imperial forces shall obey me 
Where’er the German is the native language. 

Of Spanish troops and of Prince Caidinals 

That take their route, as visitors, through the empire, 

There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 

No syllable ! And so the politic Court 
Steals in a tip-loe, and creeps round behind it; 

First makes me weaker, then to be dispensed with, 

Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work mth me. 

What need of all these crooked \vays, Lord Envoy ! 
Straightforward, man I His compact with me pinches 
The Emperor. He would that I moved off t— 

Well 1— I will gratify him ! 

\Here there commences an agitation amon^ the Generals, 
“which increases continually. 

It grieves me for my noble ofTiceJs’ sakes J 
I see not yet, by what means they will come at 
The monies they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 

Still a new leader brings new claimants forward, 

And prior merit superannuates quickly. 

There serve here many foreigneis in th’ army, 

And were the man in all else brave and gallant, 

I was not wont to make nice scrutiny 
After his pedigree or catechism. 

This will be otherwise, i’ the time to come. 

Well— me no longer it concerns. [He seats himself. 

Max Pjc Forbid it, Heaven, that it should come to this ! 

Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation — 

The Emperor is abused — it cannot be. 

Iso, It cannot be ; all goes to instant wreck. 

Wal. Thou hast said truly, faithful Isolaui I 
What we witii toil and foresight have built up, 

Will go to wreck — all go to instant wreck. 

What then ? another chieftain is soon found, 

Another army likewise (who dares doubt it ?) 

Will Hock from all sides to the Emperor 
At the first beat of his recruiting drum. 

[During this speech, Isolani, Tertsky, Illo, and 
Maradas talk confusedly luiihgtcal agitation. 

Max Pic. [busily and passionately going from one to another, 
and soothing ihm'\ Hear my commander! Hear me, 
Generals ! 

Let me conjure you, Duke! Determine nothing, 

Till we have met and lepresented to you 

Our joint remonstrances. Nay, calmer ! Friends ! 

I hope all may be yet set right again, 

7’er. Aw.ay! let us away! in th’ antechamber 
Find ue the others. [Theyp. 

But. [to t^UESTENBERG.] If good coiincel gain 
Due audience from your wi^om, my Lord Envoy, 
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You will be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come — or hardly 
Wll that gold key protect you from maltreatment. 

[C&t/wiffttMs heard from without. 

“Wal. a salutary counsel. Thou, Octavio ! 

\'Vilt answer for the safety of our guest. 

Farewell, Von Questenberg ! [Questenberg is about to speak- 

Nay, not a word, 

Not one word more of that detested subject ! 

You have performed your duty — ^^ve know how 
To separate the office from the man. 

lAs Questenberg is off with Octavio, Goetz, 
Tjefenbach, Kolatto press in; several other 
Gen£Rai;.s follozvhtg them. 

Goetz. Where's he who means to rob us of our General ? 

Tief. {at the same time.'] What are we forced to hear? That 
thou wilt leave us? 

Kon. {at the same time."] We will live with thee, we will die 
with thee. 

Wal. {poistiing to ILLO.] There J the Fidd-Marshal knows 
our will. {Exit. 

{While all are going off the stage, the curtain drops. 

ACT II. 

Scene T.^A small Chamber. 

Ii-LO and Tertsky. 

Ter. Now for this evening’s business I How intend you 
To manage with the Generals at the banquet ? 

ILIG. Attend ! We frame a formal declaration 
Wherein we to the Duke consign oursdves 
Collectively, to be and to remain 
His both with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop_ of our blood for him, provided 
So doing we infringe no oath nor duty 
We may be under to the Emp’ror. Mark ! 

This reservation we expressly make 

In a particular clause, and save the conscience. 

Now hear! This formula so framed and worded 
Will be presented to them for perusal 
Before the banquet. No one will find in it 
Cause of offence or scruple. Hear now further I 
After the feast, when now the vap’ring wine 
Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 
A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular clause has been left out. 

Go round for signatures. 

Ter. How? think you then 

That they’ll believe themselves bound % an oath, 

Which we had tricdced them into by a juggle? 

Ilix). _We shall have caught and caged them ! Lei them then 
Beat their u-ings bare against the wires, and mw 
as thq^ may against our treachery. 

At Court their signatures will be believed 
Far more than their most holy affirmations. 

Traitors they are, and must be j therefore wisely 
Will make a virtue of necessity. 
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Ter. Well, well, it shall content me ; let hut something 
Be done, let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

Ileo. Besides ’tis of subordinate importance 
How, or how far, we may thereby propel 
The Generals. 'Tis enough that we pcrsnade 
The Duke that they are his : let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had them, 

And he will have them. Where he plunges in,^ 

He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it. 

Ter. His policy is such a labyrinth, 

That many a time when I have thought myself 
Close at his side, he’s gone at once and left me 
Ignoiant of the ground where I was standing. 

He lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write' to them, to Amlieim ; to Sesina 
Himself comes forward blank and undisguised ; 

Talks with us by the hour about his plans, 

And when I think I have him — off at once — 

He has slipped from me, and appears os if 
He had no scheme, but to retain his place. 

Illo. He give up his old plans 1 I’ll tell ydu, friend ! 
is witii naibvng else, 

Even in his sleep. They are his thoughts, his dreams. 

That day by day he questions for this purpose 
The motions of the planets— 

Ter. ' Ay! you know 

This night, that is now coming, he with Seni 
Shuts himself up in the astrological tower 
To make joint observations— for I hear, 

It is to be a night of weight and crisis j 
And something great, and of long expectation, 

Is to make its procession in the heaven. 

Illo. Come ! be we bold and make dispatch. The work 
In this next day or two must thrive and grow 
More than it has for years. And let but only 
Things iirst turn up auspicious here below — 

Mark what I say— the right stars too will show themselves. 
Come, to the Generals. All is in the glow, 

And must be beaten while ’tis malleable. 

Ter. Do you go thither, HIo. I must stay 
And wait here for the Countess Tertsky. Know, 

That we too are not idle. Break one string, 

A second is in readiness. 

Illo. Yes I yes ! 

I saw your lady smile with such sly meaning. 

What’s in the udnd ? 

Ter. a secret. Hush ! she comes. 

\Exit Illo, 

Scene II. — The Countess steps cut from a closets Count attd 
Countess Tertsky. 

Ter. Well — ^is she coming? I can keep him back 
No longer. 

CouN. She will be there instantly. 

You only send him. 
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Ter. Z am not quite certain, 

I must confess it. Countess, whether or not 

We are earning the Dulce's thanks hereby. You know. 

No ray lias broken from liim on this point. 

You have o’ermled me, and yourself know best 
How far you dare proceed. 

CouN. I take it on me. 

[TalHttg to herself j while she is adtancitj^. 
Here's no need of full powers and commissions — 

My cloudy Duke ! we understand each other — 

And without words. What, could I not unriddle. 

Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither. 

Why Erst he, and no other, should be chosen 
To fetch her hither ! This sham of betrothing her 
To a bridegroom, ^ whom no one knows — no ! no ! — 

This may blind others ! I see through thee. Brother ! 

But it beseems thee not, to diaw a card 
At such a game. Not }*et ! It all remains 
Mutely deUvered up to my Enessing — 

Well — thou shall not have been deceived, Duke Friedlanci, 

In her wlio is thy sister. 

Servant [e»lers.] The commander^ ! 

Ter, [/o the Countess.] Take care you heat his fancy and 
affections — 

Possess him with a reverie, and send him, 

Absent and dreaming, to the banquet ; that 
He may not boggle at the signature. 

CouN. Take you care of your guests! Go, send him hither. 
Ter. All rests upon his undersigning. 

CouN. \interruptivg him^ Go to your guests ! Go— 

ILLO \comes back.'^ Where art staying, Tertsky? 

The house is full, and all expecting you. 

Ter. Insiantly 1 Instantly 1 \Toihe Countess.] And let him not 
Stay here loo long. It might awake suspicion 
In the old man — 

CouN. A truce with your precautions I 

[Exeunt Tertsky and I LEO. 


Scene III, — Countess, Max Piccolomini. 

Max. [peeping in on (he stage, slifyi\ Aunt Tertsky ! may I 
venture ? 

[Advances to the middle of the slage^ and looks around him 
with uneasiness. 

She's not here ! 

Wliere is she? 

CoUN, Look but somewhat narrowly 
In yonder comer, lest perhaps she lie 
Concealed behind that screen. 

Max. There lie her gloves ! 

[Snatches at them, bni the CouNTBSs fakes them herself. 
You unkind lady ! You refuse me this — 

You make it an amusement to torment me. 


lovera honourable addresses have been paid and formally accepted, the 

till years aftel^rds*^* Bridegroom, even though the uiairiage should not take place 
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There is a cloister here to the^ Heaven’s gate. 

Thither I went, there found myself alone. 

Over the altar hung a holy Mother j 
A wretched painting ’Iwas, yet *twas the friend 
That I was seeking in this moment. Ah, 

How oft liave I heheld that glorious form 
In splendour, ’mid ecstatic worshippers, 

Yet, still it moved me not J and now at once 
Was my devotion cloudless as my love. 

COUN. Enjoy your fortune and feliwty ! 

Forget the world around you. Meantime, friendship 
Shall keep strict vigils for j’ou, anxious, active. 

Only be manageable ivhen that friendship 
Points you the road to full accomplishment. 

How long may it be since you declared your passion ? 
hlAX. This morning did I Imzard the first word. 

CoUN. This morning the first time in tw^ty days ? 
hlAX. ’Twas at that hunting'Castle, betv/ixt here 
And Nepomuck, wheic you had joined us, and— 

That ^vas the last relay of the whole journey ! 

In a balcony we were standing mute, 

And gazing out upon the dreary field : 

Before us the dragoons were riding onward, 

The safeguard which the Duke had sent us— heavy 
The inquietude of parting lay upon me, 

And trembling ventured I at length these words; 

Tliis all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
** To-day I must lake leave of my good fortune. 

A few hours more, and you will find a father, 

Will sec yoursrif surrounded by new friends^ 

And I henceforth shall be hut as a stranger, 

Lost in the many.” ** Speak with my Aunt Tertsky ! ” 

With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 

She falter^. 1 heheld a glowing red 
Possess her beautiful clieeks, and from the ground 
Raised slowly up her eye met mine — ^no longer 
Did I control myself. 

l_The Princess Thekla appears ai the door, and remains 
standings observed by the CouNTESS, bnt not by 
PiCCOLOMINI, 

With instant boldness 

I caught her in my arms, my mouth touched hers ; 

There was a rustling in the room close by ; 

It parted us- ’TTvas you. What since has happened. 

You know. 

CouN. \after a pause^ with a stolen glance at ThekLA.} And is 
it your excess of modesty ; 

Or are you so incurious, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret ? 

5Jax. Of your secret? 

CouN. YHiy, yes ! 'When in the instant after you 
I stepped into the room, and found my niece tber^ 


«i.. I>e the dedication of the cloister or tJic name of Ofte of the 

1 have translated it in the fonner sense; but fearful of 
mMC some blunder, I add the onginal : — Es ist ein Kloster hicr sur ■Httumfls- 
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What she in this first moment of her heart 
IVen with surprise— 

Max, \\vtth eagerness^ Well ! 

Scene IV.— Thekla {hurries fonmrd\ Countess, Max Piccolomini. 

Thek. \te the Countess.} Spare yourself the trouble ; 

That hears he better fiom myself. 

Max. [stepping bachvard.\ My Princess 1 
What have you let her hear me say, Aunt Tertsky ? 

Thek. [te the Countess.] Has he been here long ? 

CouN. Yes ; and soon must go. 

Where have you stayed so long? 

Thek. _ Alas ! my mother 

Wept so again 1 and I — I see her suffer, 

Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 

Max. Now once again 1 have courage to look on you. 

To-day at noon I could not. 

The dazzle of the jewels that played round you 
Hid the beloved from me. 

Thek. Then you saw me 

With your eye only — and not with your heart ? 

Max. This morning, when 1 found you in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your father’s arms, 

Beheld myself an alien in this circle, 

O 1 what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call liim father ! 

But his stern eye o’erpowered the swelling passion— 

It dared not but be silent. And those brilliants, 

That like a crown of stars enwreathed your brows, 

They scared me too I 0 wherefore, wherefore should he 
At the first meeting spread as. ’twere the ban 
Of excommunication round you, wherefore 
Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen of his station ? Fitly 
May love dare woo for love j but such a splendour 
Might none but monarchs venture to approach. 

Thek. Hush i not a word more of this mummery, 

You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. [To the Countess.] 
He is not in spiiits. Wherefore is he not ? 

’Tis you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy ! 

He had quite another nature on the journey — 

So calm, so bright so joyous, eloquent. [To Max.] 

It was my wish to see you always so. 

And never othenvise ! 

Max. You find yourself 

In your great father’s arms, beloved lady I 
All in a new world, which does homage to you, 

And which, wer’t only by its novelty, 

Delights your eye, 

Thek. Yes ; I confess to you 

That many things delight me here : this camp, 

This motley stage of warriors, which reneu-s 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 

And binds to life, binds to reality. 
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What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream ! 

Max. Alas ! not so to me. 

It makes a dream of my reality. 

Upon some island in the ethereal heights 
I've lived for these last days. This mass of men 
Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 
Tliat, reconducting to my former life, 

Divides me and my heaven. 

Thek. * The game of life 

Looks cheerful, when one carries in one's heart 
The inalienable treasure. *Tis a game. 

Which having once reriewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

\Breaking qff[ oftd in a sportive tone. 
In tills short lime that I've been present here. 

What new unheard-of things have I not seen ! 

And yet they all must give place to the wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 

Coon \t ecoUectingi\ And what 

Can tljis be then ; methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky comers of this house. 

Thek. {smtling'\ Ay, but the road thereto is watched by spirits. 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

CouN. [taug/is.'] The astrological tower 1 How happens it 
That this same satictnar^^^ whose acc^s 
Is to all others so impracticable, 

Opens before you even at your approach ? 

Thek. A dwarfish old man with a friendly face 
And snow-white hairs, tvhose gracious services 
Were mine at first sight, opened me the doors, 
hi AX. That is the Duke*s astrologer, old Seni. 

Tmek. He questioned roe on many points; for instance. 

When I was born, what month, and on what day. 

Whether by day or in the night. 

CouN. He wished 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thek. hly hand too he examined, shook his head 
With such sad meaning, and the lines, methought. 

Did not scmare over truly with his wishes. 

CouN. Well, Princess, and what found you in this tower? 

My highest pnvilege has been, to snatch 
A side-glance, and away ! 

Thek. It ivas a strange 

Sensation that came o'er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stept in ; and now 
The naTTowing line of daylight, that ran after 
^e closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and aU king^, stood round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 

Md in the loner no other bghc was them 

from these stars ; all seemed to come from them. 

These are the planets," said that low old man, 

They gowm worldly fates, and for that cause 
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Are imaged here as kings. He farthest from you. 
Spiteful, and cold, an old man melancholy, 

With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 

He opposite, the king with the red light. 

An armed man for the battle, that is Mars ; 

And both these bring but little luck to man.” 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and blight, 

And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, with wings. 

Quite in the middle glittered silver bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien : 

And this was Jupiter, my father’s star : 

And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 

Max. 0 never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world. 

Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 
I.urks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth, we live lo learn. 

For fable is Love’s work), his home, his birthplace : 
Delightedly dw'ells he 'mong fays and talismans, 

And spiiits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

Tile imelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or pmy mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’r)' depths j all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 

And to yon starry w’orld they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as w'lth their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence dowm ; and even at this day 
*Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 

And Venus w'ho brings every'tlihig that’s fair ! 

'I'HF.K. And if this be the science of the stars, 

I too, with glad and zealous industry, 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 

It is a gentle and aflectionatc thought, 

That in immeasurable heights above us, 

At our first birth, the wreath of love w’as woven, . 

With sparkling stars for flow'ers. 

Cohn. Not only roses, 

But thorns too hath the heaven ; and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate; 

What Venus twined, the bearer of glad fortune, 

The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 

Max. Soon will his gloomy empire reach its dose. 
Blest be the General’s zeal ; into the laurel 
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Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting; 

Peace to the shouting nations. Then no wish 
Will have remained for his great heart 1 Enough 
Has he performed for glory, and can now 
Live for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he retire ; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest view at Gitschin ; Reichenbexg, 

And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly — 

Even to the foot of the huge moimtains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests : 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid. 

He can indulge without restraint ; can give 
A princely patronage to every art, 

And to all worth a Sovereign's protection ; 

Can build, can plant, can watch the starry courses — 

CouN. Yet 1 would have you look, and look again, 

Before you lay aside- your arms, young friend ! 

A gentle bride, as she is, is \rell worth it, 

That you should woo and win her with the sword. 

Max. O, that the sword could win her ! 

CouN. , What was that? 

Did you hear nothing? Seemed, as if 1 heard 

Tumult and *larum in the banquet-room. Coo^XESS. 

Scene V. — ^Thekla and Max Piccolomini. 

SHfiek:. '[as soon as t7ie CbOTS’rESS i j om‘oyst^/lt\ th a qu^c4 Caw 
votes to PICCOLOMINI.] Don't trust them 1 They are false * 
Max. Impossible 1 

Thek. Trust no one here but me. I saw at once 
They had a purpose. 

hlAX. Purpose ! but what purpose ? 

And how can we be instrumental to it ? 

Thek. I know no more than you ; but yet believe me : 

There's some design in this ! to make us happy, 

To realize our union — trust me, love ! 

They but pretend to ^vish it. 

Max. But these Tertskys — 

WTiy use we them at all ? Why not your mother ? 

Excellent creature ! she deserves from us 
A full and filial confidence. 

Thek. She doth love you. 

Doth rate you high before all others — but — 

But such a secret—^he would never have 
Ti:e courage to conceal it from my lather. 

For her own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. 

Max. Why any secret ? 

I love not secrets. Mark, what I will do. 

I’ll throw me at your father's feet — ^let him 
Decide upon my fortunes I He is true, 

He wears no mask — he hates all crooked ways — 

He is so good, so noble ! 

Thek. ]JaHs on his neck']. That are you I 
Mx\x. Y ou knew him only since this mom ; but I 
Have lived ten years already in his presence. 

And who know's whether in this very moment 
He is not merdy waiting for us both 
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To own our loves, in order to unite us. 

Yon are silent ! — 

You look at me with such a hopelessness 1 
What have you to object against your father? 

Thek. I ? Nothing. Only he's so occupied— 

He has no leisure time to think about 

The happiness of us two. [ Tahiu^q his hand tenderly. 

Follow me 1 

Let us not place too great a faith in men. 

These Tertskys — we will still be grateful to them 
For every kindness, but not tiust them fiuther 
Than they deserve ; and in all else rely — 

On our own hearts J 

Max. 01 shall we e’er be happy? 

Thek. Are we not happy now? Art thou not mine ; 

Am I not thine? There lives within my soul 
A lofty courage— 'tis love gives it me ! 

I ought to be less open— ought to hide 

hly &art more from thee— so decorum dictates : 

But where in this place couldst thou seek for tnith, 

If in my mouth thou didst not find it? 

Scene VI. — To them enters the Countess Tertsky. 

CoUN. \in a pressing manner.] Come 1 

My husband sends me for you. It is now 
Tlie latest moment. [ They not appearing to attend to -adiat she 
saysy she steps kt’nvcn them.] 

Part you 1 

Tuek. 0, not yet I 

It has been scarce a moment. 

CoUN. Ay ! Tlien time 

Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece I 
Max. There is no hurry, aunt. 

CouN. ^ Away I .array J 

The folks begin to miss you. Twice already 
His father has asked for him. 

Tiiek, Ha! his father? 

CouN. You understand that, niece! 

Thek. Why needs he 

To go at all to that society? 

'Tis not his proper company. They may 
Be worthy men, but he’s too young for them. 

In brief, he suits not such society. 

CouN. You mean, you’d rather keep him wholly here? 

Thek, [with ener^\] Yes I you have hit it, aunt ! That is 
my meaning. 

Leave him here wholly I Tell the company — 

CouN. What? have you lost your senses, niece? 

Count, you remember the conditions. Cornel 
Max. [to Thekla.] Lady, I must obey. Farewell, dear lady 1 
[Thekla turns away from him with a quick motion. 
What say you then, dear lady ? 

Tuek, [without looking at /tfw.] Nothing. Go ! 

Max. Can I when you are angiy— 

[He draws up to her, their eyes meet, she stands silent a 
momentf then throrm herself into his arms; he presses 
her fast to his heart. 
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Dulcc Fricdlnncrs only cliild, I should liavc tliotight, 

It had been more beseeming to luivc sliown yourself 
More chary of your person. 

Tiir.K. [w/ViyO And what mean you ? 

Cou.N. I mean, niece, that you should net have forgotten 
\i\\o you are, and who he is. But perchance 
TJiat never once occurred to you, 

TiinK. What then? 

CouN. 'I'liat you arc the daughter of the Prince Duke Fiicdland. 

Tiir.K. Well— and what farther? 

CouN. Wliat ? a pretty question f 

TmiK. Hcv.ms born that which we have but become. 

He's of an ancient Lombard family, 

Son of a reigning princess. 

CouN. Are you dreaming? 

Talking in sleep ? An excellent jest, forsooth 1 
^Yc shall no doubt right courteously entreat him 
To honour with his hand the nchc^tt heiress 
In Europe. 

'fHEK. That will not be ncccs'aiy, 

CouN. Melhinks 'iwere well though not to run the hnurd 

TnrK. His father loves him, Count Octavio 
Will interpose no diflicult)' — 

Coon*. Jlh! 

His father I his! But yours, niece, what of 5'Oiirs ? 

TiJitK. Why I begin to think you fear his father. 

So anxiously yon hide u from the man ! 

JJis father, ///j, I mean. 

CouN. [hoh ai her assa‘ulinhhty^.'\ Niece, you are fake. 

Tiii:k. Are you then M'oundcd? 0, be friend? with me ! 

CouN. You hold your game for one alieady. Do not 
Triumph too soon ! 

Tur,K. \inkrrupiwg her ami aUemptin^f to soothe her, 1 
Nay now, be friends with me. 

CouN. It is not yet so far gone. 

Thek, I believe you. 

CoUN. Did you suppose your father had laid out 
His most important bfc m toils of war, 

Denied himself each quiet earthly bliss, 

Had bankhed slumber from his tent, devoted 
His noble head to caic, and for this only, 

To make a happy pair of you ? At lenglli 

To dr.aw you from your convent, and conduct 

In easy triumph to your arms the man 

That chanced to please your eyes 1 All this, melhinks, 

He might have purchased at a chcapci rate. 

Thek. That which he did not plant for me might yet 
Hear me fair fruitage of it.s own accord. 

And if my friendly and afTcctionatc fate, 

Out of his fearful and enormous being, 

Will but prepare the joys of life foi me — 

CouN, Thou secst it with a lovelorn maiden’s eyes. 

Cast Ihinc eye round, bethink thee wlto thou art 
Into no house of joyance Imst thou stepped, 

For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Decked out, no guests the nupUal garland weanug. 

R2 
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Toward tlie man, who, if that high prize ever 
Sc destined to await him, yet, with saciificcs 
The highest love can bring, must pay for it. \ExU Countess 
Tjiek. lu'hOfditrhtgthe last speech ^ had been hslinhcrreflcttions. 
I th.ank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiment to certainty. 

And it is so!— Not one friend have we nerc, 

Not one true heart ! we’ve nothing but ourselves i 

0 she said rigidly — no auspicious signs 
Seam on this covenant of our affeclions. 

This is no theatre, where hope abides. 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here. 

And love himself, as he were armed in steel, 

Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 

Ih/usic from the hatujuct-room is heard. 
There's a darlc spirit walking in our house, 

And swiftly will the Destiny close on us. 

It drove me hitlicr from my calm asylum, 

It mocks my soul with charming witchery, 

It lures me forward in a seraph’s shape, 

1 see it near, I see it nearer floating, 

It draws, it pulls me with a godlike power— 

And lo ! the abyss— and thither am I moving— 

I have no power within me not to move! 

[The musk ftom the banquet-room becomes louder, 
0 when a house is doomed m fire to perish, 

Many a dark heaven drives his clouds together, 

Yea, shoots his lightning down from sunny heights, 

Flames burst from out the subterraneous chasms, 

^ And fiends and angels mingling in their fury, 

Sling firebrands at the bimiing edifice. [Exit Thekla. 

Scene VIII. — A large Saloon lighted up loith festal splendour; in the 
midst of it, and in the centre of the stage, a table richly set out, at 
which eight Generals are sitting, among whom are Octavio Picco- 
LOMINI, Tertsky, and Maradas. Eight and left of this, but farther 
back, two other fables, at each of which six persons are placed. The 
middle door, which is standing open, gives to the, prospect a fourth 
fable, with the same lumber of persons. More foiwatd stands the 
sideboard. The whole front of the stage is kept open for the Pages 
and Servants in waiting. All is in motion. The band of music 
belonging to Tertsky's Regiment march across the stage, and draw 
up round the tables. Before they are quite off fiom the front of the 
stage, Max. Ficcolomini appears, Tertsky advances fo^vards him 
with a paper, Isolani comes up to meet him with a bcaLr or set vice- 
cup. 

Tertsky, Isolani, Max. Ficcolomini. 

Iso. Here, brother, what we love 1 Why, where hast been ? 
Off to thy place— quick I Tertsky here has given 
The mother's holiday wine up to free booty. 

1 There ate few, who will not have taste enough to laugh at the two concluding lines 
of this soliloquy ; and still fewer, I would fain hope, who would not have been more 
disposed lo shudder, had I given a faithful translation. Tor the readers of German I 
have added the original : 

niiiid'wfithcnd schlcudcrt sclbst dcr Gott dcr Frciule 
Pen Pcchkranz in das hrennende Gebaude, 
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Here It goes on as at the Heidelberg castle. 

Already hast thou lost the best. Th^’re giving 
At yonder table ducal crowns in shares ; 

There’s Stembei^s lands and chattels are put up, 

AVith ISgenberg’s, Stawata’s, Licbterotem's, 

And all the great Bohemian feodalities. 

Be nimble, lad ! and something may turn up ^ 

For thee— who knows? off— to thy place ! quick ! march ! 

TiefenbacH and Goetz \call out ftom iht second and third 
iahles.'] Count Piccolommi ! 

Ter. Stop, ye shall have him in an instant — Read 
This oath here, whether as ’tis here set forth, _ 

The wording satisfies yon. They’ve all read it, 

Each in his turn, and eadi one will subscribe 
His individual signature. 

Max. [reads.] “ Ingratis servire nefas,” 

Iso. That sounds to my ears very much like Latin, 

And being interpreted, pray what may’t mean? 

Ter. No honest man will serve a thankless master. 

Max. Inasmuch as our supreme Commander the illustrious Duke^ of 
Friedland, in consequence of the manifold affronts and grievances which 
he has received, had expressed his determination to quit the Emperor, but 
on our unanimous entreaty has graciously consented to remain still with 
the army, and not to part from us without our approbation thereof, so we, 
collectively and each in particular^ in the stead of an oath personally taken, 
do hereby oblige ourselves— Bkewise by him honourably and faithfully to 
hold, and in nowise whatsoever from him to part, and to be ready to shed 
for his interests the last drop of our blood, so far, namely, as our oath to the 
Emperor vnll permit it, [These last words are repeated Isol.AKi.] In 
testimony of which we subscribe our names.” 

Ter. Now I — are you willing to subscribe this paper? 

Iso. Why should he not ? All officers of honour 
Can do it, ay, must do it. — Pen and ink here ! 

Ter. Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

IbO. [drawing Max. cdong.] Come, Max. 

[Doth seat themselves at their table. 


Scene IX^Tertsky, Neumann. 

Ter. [beckons to Neumann, who is waiting at the side-table, 
and steps Jorward with him to the edge ef the sta^,] 

Have you the copy with you, Neumann? Give it. 

It may be changed for the other? 

Neu. I have copied it 

Letter by letter, line by line j no eye 
Would e’er discover other difference, 

Save only the omission of that clause, 

According to your Exi.ellency’s order. 

Ter. Right I lay it yonder, and away with this— 

It has performed its business — to the fire with it I 

[Neumann lays the copy on the table^ and steps back 
again to the side-table. 


Scene X. — Illo [comes cut from the second chamber), Tertsky. 
n.LO. How goes it with young Piccolomini ? 

Ter. All right, I think. He has started no objection. 
iLLO. lie is the only one I fear about — 
lie and his father. Have an eye on both ! 
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Ter. How looks it at your table : you forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring? 

Illo. 0| quite cordial, 

They are quite cordial in the scheme. We have them. 

And ’tis as I piedicted, too. Already 
It is the talk, not merely to maintain 
The Duke in station. ” Since we’re once for all 
Together and unanimous, why not,” 

Says Monlecuculi, “ ay, why not onward, 

And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna ? ” Trust me, Count, 

Were it not for these said Ficcolommi, 

We might have spared ourselves the cheat. 

Ter. And, Butler? 

How goes it there ? Hush 1 

Scene XI.— 7h them enter Butler from the second table. 

But, Don’t disturb yourselves. 

Field Marshal, I hjive understood yon perfectly. 

Good luck be to the scheme ; and as to me, 

[With an air of mystery. 

You may depend upon me, 

Illo [?wV// vivacity^ May we, Butler? 

But. With or without the clause, all one to me ! 

You understand me ? My fidelity 

The Duke may put to any proof— Fm with him I 

Tell him so ! I’m the Emperor’s officer, 

As long .as ’tis his pleasuie to remain 

The Emperor’s general ! and Friedland’s serytant, 

As soon as it shall please him to become 
His own lord. 

Ter. You would make a good exchange. 

No stern economist, no Ferdinand, 

Is he to whom you plight your services. 

But. [with a haughty look.\ I do not put up my fidelity 
To sale, Count Terlsky ! Half a year ago 
I would not have advised you to have made me 
An overture to that, to which I now 
Offer myself of my o\vn free accord. 

But that is past ! and to the Duke, Field Marshal, 

I bring myself together with my regiment. 

And mark you, ’tis my humour to believe, 

The example which I give will not remain 
Without an influence. 

Illo. Who is ignorant, 

That the whole army look to Colonel Butler, 

As to a light that moves before them? 

But. ^ Eh? 

Then I repent me not of that fidelity 
Which for the length of forty years I held. 

If in my sixtieth year ray old good name 
Can purchase for me a revenge so full. 

Start not at what I say. Sir Generals ! 

My real motives— they concern not you. 

And you yourselves, 1 trust, could not expect 
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That this yom game had crooked my judgment— or 
That fickleness^ quick hlood, or such light cause, 

Had driven the old man. from the track of honour, 

Which he so long had trodden. — Come, my friends I 
I’m not thereto determined with less hmness, 

Because I know and have looked steadily 
At that on which I have determined. 

Illo. Say, 

And speak roundly, what are we to deem you? 

Bur. A friend ! I give you here my hand 1 I’m yours 
With all I have. Not only men, but money 
Will the Duke want. — Go, tdl him, sirs 1 
I’ve earned and laid up somewhat in his service, 

I lend it him ; and is he my survivor, 

It has been already long ago bequeathed him. 

He is my heir. For me, 1 stand alone. 

Here in the world ; nought know I of the feeling 
That binds the husband to a wife and children. 

My name dies with me, my existence ends. 

Illo. ’Tis not your money that he needs — a hearty 
Like yours weighs tons of gold down, weighs down millions t 
But. I came a simple soldier’s boy from Irdand 
To Prague— and with a master, whom I buried. 

From lowest stable duty I climbed up, 

Such was the fate of war, to this high rank, 

The plaything of a whimsical good fortune. 

And Wallenstein too is a child of luck, 

1 love a fortune that is like my own. 

Illo. All powerful souls have kindred with each other. 

But. This is an awful moment 1 to the brave, 

To the determined, an auspicious moment. 

The Prince of Weimar arms, upon the Maine 
To found a mighty dukedom. He of Halberstadt, 

Tliat Mansfeld, wanted but a longer life 
To have marked out with his good sword a lordship 
That should reward his courage. Who of these 
Equals our Friedland ? There is nothing, nothing 
So high, but he may set the ladder to it ! 

Ter. That’s spoken like a man! 

^ But. Do you secure the Spaniard and Italian — 

I’ll be your warrant for the Scotchman Lesly. 

Come 1 to the company ! 

Ter, Where is the blaster of the Cellar? Ho ! 

Let the best wines come up. Ho ! cheerily, boy ! 

Luck comes to*day, so give her hearty welcome. 

[Exeunt, each to his table. 

Scene XII. — Master of the Cellar Neumann. 

Servan:is passing backwards and forwards. 

Mast, of the Cel. The best wine 10 if my old mistress, his lady 
iiKrther, could but see these \rild goings on, she would turn herself round 
in her pave. Yes, yes, sir officer ! *tis all down the hill with this noble 
house . no end, no moderation ! And this marriage with the Duke's sister, 
a splendid connection, a very splendid connection 1 out I tell you, sir officei. 
It bodes no good. 
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aslies ! "Well, well ! they fought for a good cause though— There ! carry 

^EU. Stay ! let me but look at this second quarter. Look t/iere! That 
is, when at Prague Castle the Imperial Counsellors, Maitinitz and Stawata, 
were hurled down head over heels. 'Tis even .':o! there stands Count 
Tliur uho commands it. [Runner M’ts the seroke-cttp and goes off with it. 

Mast, of the Cel. 0 let me never more hear of that day. It was the 
three-and-iwentietli of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighteen. It seems to me sis it were but yesterday — from that un- 
lucky day it all began, all the heait-aches of the country Since that day 
it IS now sixteen years, and there has never once been peace on the earth. 

\Health drttnk aloud at the secofid talde. 
The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra ! \At the third and fourth table. 

Long live Prince William 1 Long live Duke Bernard I Hurra 1 

\hfusic strikes up. 

■ 1ST Ser Hear ’em ! Hear *em 1 What an uproar ! 

2ND See. {comes in nin/iing.] Did you hear? They have drunk the 
prince of Wc'mar’s health. 

3 RD bEU. The Swedish Chief Commander ! 

1ST Ser. {speaking at the saute tune.] The Lutheran ! 

2ND Ser. Just before when Count Deodate gave out the Emperor's 
health, they were all as mum as a nibbling raou<^e. 

Mast, of the Cel. Poh, poh ! When the wine goes in, strange things 
conic out. A good servant hears, and hears not ! — You should be nothing 
but eyes and feet, except when you are called. 

2 ND Ser. {to the Runner, to whom he pves secretly a flash of wine, 
keeping Ins eye on the Master of the Cellar, standing between hint and 
the Runner.] Quick, Thomas ! before the Master of the Cellar runs thi.s 
way !— th a flask of Frontignac ! — Snapped it up at the third table. — Canst 
go off with It ! 

Run {liides It in his pocket ] All right ! {Exit the 2ND SERVANT. 

3 KD Ser. to the FiRSi.] Be on the hath, Jack ! that sve may have 
right plenty to tell to Father Quivoga j he will give ns right plenty of abso* 
lution in return for it. 

is'i Ser For that very purpose I am always having something tjo do 
belli nil Ill'/s chair. He is the roan for speeches to make you stare with! 

Mast, of the Cel {to Neumann.] Who, pray, may that swarthy man 
be, he with the cross, that is chatting so confidentially with Esterhals? 

Neu. Ay ! he too is one of those to whom they conhde too much. Ho 
calls liimseir Marados, a Spaniard is he. 

Mast, of the Cel. {impatiently.] Spaniard I Spaiiiaid! I tell you, 
friend, nothing good comes of those Spaniards. All these outlandish^ 
fellows are little better than rogues. 

Neu. Fy, fy ! you should not say so, friend. There are among them our 
vciy best generals, and those on whom the Duke at this moment relies the 
m(»^t. 

Mast, of the Cel. {taking the flash out of the Runner’s pocket:] My 
son, it will be broken to pieces in your pocket. 

[Tertsky hurries in, fetches away the paper, and calls to 
a Servant for pat and ink, and goes to the back of 
the stage. 


J There « a Immour m the ordinal whivh cannot tc given in the translation. “ Die 
lyelic/ien alle, uhich word in classical German means the Haltans alone ; but in its 
firet sense, and at present in the vulgar use of the word, signifies foreigners in genenl. 
Out wo^ walhnuts, 1 suppose, means mitandish nuts-Wall® nuccs, in German 
' welsch.nussc. ' 
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^^AST. OF THE Cel. Servants.] The Lieutenant-General stands 
up. Be on the watch. Now ! They break up. OfT, and move back the 
forms. \They rise at all the tables^ the Servants hurry off 

the front of the stage to the tables ; fart of the 
Guests come fomvard. 

Scene XIII. — Octavio Piccolomini enters in conversation with 
Maradas, and both place themselves qtnte on the cd^e of the stage 
on one side of the proscenium. On the side directly opposite^ Max 
Piccolomini, by himself lost in thought ^ and taking no part in any- 
thing that is going fonvard. The middle space between both, but rather 
more distant from the edge of the stage, is filled up by BUTLr.R, IsoLANi, 
Goetz, Tiefenbacii, and Kolati-o. 

Iso. [w/«Vtf the company is coming foiward^ Good night, good night, 
'Kolatto! Good night, Lieutenant-General 1— I should ratlicr say, good 
morning. 

Goetz \to TiEFENBACir, making the usual compliment after niealsi\ 
Noble brother I 

Tief. Ay ! ’twas a royal feast indeed. 

Goetz. Yes, my Lady Countess understands these matters. Her mother- 
in-law, Heaven rest her soul, taught her 1 Ah ! that was a housewife for 
you ! 

Tief. There w.is not her like in all Bohemia for setting out a table. 

Oct. \aside to Maradas.] Do me the favour to talk to me— talk of what 
you will— or of nolhlug. Only jjreserve the appearance at least of talking. 
I would not wish to st.-’.nd by myself, and yet I conjecture that there tvill 
be goings-on here worthy of our attentive obseivation. 

[ile continues to fix his eye on the whole following scene. 

Iso Lights! lights! 

Ter. \advances with the fafer to Isolanl] Noble brother ! two minutes 
longer I Here is something to subscribe. 

Iso. Subscribe as much as you like; but you must excuse me from 
reading it. 

']*cr. There is no need. It is the oath which you have already read. 
Only a few marki of your pen ! 

[fsoLANi hands over the fafer to Octavio respectfully. 

Ter, Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no precedence here. 

\f^cyKS\0 runs over the fafer with apparent indifference, 
Tertsky watches him at some distance. 

Goetz [/a Tertsky.] Noble Count I with your permission— Goodnight. 

Ter. Where’s the hurry ? Come, one other composing draught, \To the 
Servants.] Ho ! 

Goetz. Excuse me— an’t able. 

Ter, a thimbleful 1 

Goetz, Excuse me. 

Tief. \sits dmon.] Pardon me, nobles 1 This standing does not .agree 
with me. 

'I'er. Consult only your own convenience, General I 

Tief. Clear at head, sound in stomach— only my legs won’t carry me 
any longer. 

Iso. [pointing at his corpulence.'] Poor legsl how should they? Such 
an unmerciful load ! 

[Octavio subscribes his name, and reaches over the 
fafer to Tertsky, loho gives it to Isolani ; and he 
goes to the table to sign his name. 
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Ter. \calling aloud^ Hoi Who subscribes ? 

But. [fo Tertsky ] Count the names. There ought to be just thirty. 
Ter. Here is a cioss. 

Tief. That’s my mark. 

Iso. He cannot write ; but his cross is a good crosSj and is honoured by 
Jens as well as Christians 

Oct. [presses on to Max ] Come, General, let us go. It is late. 

Ter One Piccolomini only has signed. 

Iso. [pointing to Max.] Look ! that is your man, that statue there, who 
has had neither eye, ear, nor tongue for us the whole evening 

[Max receives the paper from Tertsky, which he looks upon vacantly. 

Scene XIV.— 7b these enter Illo from the inner room. He has in his 
hand the golden service cup^ and is extremely distempered with dnnk 
trig Goeiz and Butler follow him^ endeavour trig to keep him back, 

Illo What do you want? Let me go, 

Goetz and But. Drink no more, Illo I For Heaven’s sake, drink no 
more. 

Illo [goes up to Octavio and shakes him cordially by the handy and then 
drinks.'] Octavio I I bring this to you. Let all grudge be drowned m this 
friendly bowl > I know well enough, ye never loved me — devil take me I 
and I nevei loved you ! I am always even with people m that n ay 1 Let 
what’s past be past — that is, you understand — forgotten ! I esteem you 
infinitely, [Embracing him repeatedly] You have not a dearer friend on 
earth than I— but that you know. The fellow that cries rogue to you calls 
me villain — and I’ll strangle him ' — ^my dear fnend • 

Ter [whispering to him.] Art in thy senses? For Heaven’s sake, Illo, 
think where you are I 

Illo [aloud.] What do you mean? Theie are none but friends here, 
are there? [Looks round the whole circle with a jolly and triumphant air^ 
Not a sneakei among us, thank Heaven ! 

Ter. [to Butler eagerly.] Take him off with you, force him oflT, I 
entieat you, Butler ! 

But, [to Illo ] Field Marshal ! a word with you I 

[Leads him to the sideboard. 
Illo A thousand for one ; fill — ^fillit once more up to the bnm. To this 
gallant man’s health ! 

Iso [to Max, who all the while has bctii staring on the paper with fixed 
but vacant eyes] Slow and sure, my noble brother? Hast parsed it all 
yet? Some words yet to go through? Ha? 

Max. [waking up as from a dream ] What am I to do? 

Ter. [and at the same time IsoLANi.] Sign your name 

[Octavio directs his eyes on him with intense 
Max [returns the paper] Let it stay till to-morrow. It is busiP'*®ss — to- 
day I am not sufficiently collected. Send it to me to-morrow. 

Ter. Nay, collect youiself a little / 

Iso. Awake, man* awake! Come, thy signature, and ''^dh 

it! What? Thou ait the youngest in the whole wouldst 

be wiser than all of us togethei ? Look theie ! thy bas signed — we 

have all signed. \ 

Ter. [/(? Octavio] Use yom influence Instruct 

Oci. My son is at the age of discietion N 

Illo [leaves the service cup on the side-board] What’s tluT *^*spute? 

Ter He declines subscribing the papei. 

Max. I say, it may as well stay tdl to-monow. 
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ILLO. Ii cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it, and so must you. 
You must subscribe. 


Max. Illo, good night ! ^ i v t,;* 

Illo. No 1 You come not off so ! Tlie Dute shall learn who are his 
friends. collect round Illo and Max. 

Max, What my sentiments are towards the Duke the Duke knows, 
every one knows — ^what need of this wild stuff? 

Illo. This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partiality to Italians and 
foreigners. Us Bohemians he holds for little better than dullards— nothing 
pleases him l>ut what’s outlandish. , 

Ter. [m extreme emharrasstnetiif to the CoMMxVNDERS, who at Illo s 
words give a sudden starts aspreparing to resent them^ It is the wine that 
speaks7 and not his reason. Attend not to him, I entreat you* 

Iso. [rwVA a bitter laugh.l Wine invents nothing : it only tattles. _ 

Illo. He who is not with me, is against me. Your tender consciences '. 
Unless they can slip out by a back-door, by a puny proviso— 

Ter. [interrupting Arm.] He is stark mad-^on’t listen to him ! 

Illo [ndsing his voice to the highest pitck.“\ Unless they can slip out by 
a proviso. What of the proviso ? The devil take this proviso I 

Max. [has his attention roused a7td looks a^in into the pa/er.'] What is 
there here then of such perilous import ? You make me curious — I must 
look closer at it. 

Ter. [in a low voice to Illo] What are you doing, Illo? You are 
ruining us. 

Tief. [to Kolatto.] Ay, ay ! I observed that before we sat down to 
supper, it was read differently. 

Goetz. Why, I seemed to think so too. 

Iso. What do 1 care for that? Where there stand other names, mine 
can stand too. 


Tief. Before supper there was a certain proviso therein, or short clause 
concerning our duties to the Emperor. 

But. [/o ewe Commanders.] For shame, for shame ! Bethink you. 
What is the mam business here? The question now is, tvhether we shall 
keep our General, or let him retire. One must not take these things too 
nicely and over-scrupulously. 

Iso. [to otte of the Generals.] Did the Duke make any of these provisos 
when he gave you your regiment? ^ 

Ter. [to Goetz.] Or when he gave you the office of army purveyancer 
which bnngs you in yearly a thousand pistoles? * 

Illo. He is a rucal who makes us out to be rogues. If there be anv 
one that nants satisfaction, let him say so, I am his man. ^ 

Tief. Softly, softly I 'Twas but a word or two. 

Max. yiavini' read the paper gives it terA.] Till to-morrow, therefore > 
rj-O. [stammering with 7 age and futy>, loses all co77i77ia/id over hunshf 

S M the other\ 


Iso. Oat 
9CT.,T£fc 


S ou, I 
'. [ah 
i Afj 


. Illo I 

[all togetherI\ Down with the Sword ! 


[MJAX /yzw the sitt^e. Illo cursmg a 7 td ravi/tP is 
7 held back by some of the Officers, a 7 td amdst a 
tmiversal confusion the curiam drops. 
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Max. My fether 1 

Yet, ere thou speak’st, a moment’s pause of thought ! 

If your disclosures should appear to he 
Conjectures only — and almost I fear 
They will be nothing further — spare them ! I 
Am not in that collected mood at present, 

That I could listen to them quietly. 

Oct. The deeper cause thou hast to hale this light. 

The more impatient cause have I, my son, 

To force it on thee. To the innocence 
And wisdom of thy heart I could have trusted thee 
With calm assurance ; but I see the net 
Preparing, and it is thy heart itself 
Alarms me for dune innocence — ^Ihat secret, 

\Fixing his €yt steadfastly on his son s face. 
Which thou concealest, forces mine from me. 

[Max attempts to answer^ but hesitaiesj and casts his eyes 
to the groundt embarrassed, 

Oct. [after a pause,\ Know, then, they are duping thee I — a 
most foul game 

With thee and with ns all — ^nay, hear me calmly — 

The Duke even now is playing. He assumes 
The mask, as if he would forsake the army : 

And in this moment makes he preparations 
That army from the Emperor to steal. 

And carry it over to the enemy! 

Max. That low priest’s legend I know well, but did not 
Expect to hear it from thy mouth. 

Oct, That month, 

From which thou hcarest it at this present moment. 

Doth warrant thee that it is no priest’s legend. 

Max. How mere a maniac they supposed the Duke ; 

What, he can meditate?— the Duke? — can dream 
That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tried troops and true, all honourable soldiers, 

More than a thousand noblemen among them. 

From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure them, 

And make them all unanimous to do 
A deed that brands them scoundrels? 

Oct, _ Such a deed 

With such a front of infamy, the Duke 
Nowise desires— what he requires of us 
Bears a far gentler appeUation. Nothing 
He wishes, but to give the Empire peace. 

And so, because the Emperor hates this peace, 

Therefore the Duke — the Duke will force him to it 
All parts of the Empire ivill he pacify, 

And for his trouble will retain in payment 
(What he has already in his gripe) Bohemia ! 

Max. Has he, Octavio, merited of us, 

That we — that we should think so vilely of him ? 

^OcT. What we would think is not the question here. 

^e affair speaks for itself— and clearest proofs 1 
Hear me, my son — ’tis not unknown to thee, 

In what ill credit with the Court we stand* 
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Bat little dost thou know, or guess, what tricks, 

What base intrigues, what lying artifices, 

Have been employed— for this sole end— to sow 
Mutiny in the camp ! All bands are loosed — 

Loosed all the bands, that link the oificer 
To his liege iSmperor, all that bind the soldier 
Affectionately to the citizen. 

Lawless he stands, and threateningly beleaguers 
The state he’s bound to gUiiid. To such a liei jht 
’Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 
Before his armies— his own armies— trembles : 

Yea, in his capital, his palace, fears 
The traitor’s poniards, and is meditating 
To hurry off and hide his tender offspring — 

Not from the Swedes, not from the Lutherans— 

No ; from his onn troops hide and hurry them ! 

Max. Cease, cease ! thou torturest, shatter’st me. I know 
That oft we tremble at an empty terror ; 

But the false phantasm brings a real misery. 

Oct. It is no phantasm. An intestine war. 

Of all the most unnatural and cruel. 

Will burst out into fiames, if instantly 
We do not fly and stifle it. The Generals 
Are many of them long ago won over ; 

The subalterns are vacillating— whole 
Regiments and garrisons are vacillating. 

To foreigners our strongholds are entrusted ; 

To that suspected Schafgotch is the whole 
Force of Silesia given up : to Tertsky 
Five regiments, foot and horse — to Isolani, 

To Illo, Kinsky, Butler, the best troops. 

Max. Likewise to both of us— 

Oct. Because the Duke 

Believes he has secured us— means to lure us 
Still farther on by splendid promises. 

To me he portions forth the princedoms, Glatz 
And Sagan ; and too plain I see the angle 
With which he doubts not to catch thee. 

Max. No I no ! 

I tell thee — ^no ! 

Oct. 0 open yet tliine eyes ! 

And to what purpose think’st thou he has called us 
Hither to Pilsen?— to avail himself 
Of our advice? 0 when did Friedland ever 
Need our advise ? Be calm, and listen to me. 

To sell ourselves are we called hither, and, 

Decline we that — to be his hostages. 

Therefore doth noble Galas stand aloof ! 

Thy father, too, thou wouldst not have seen here, 

If higher duties had not held him fettered. 

Max. He makes no secret of it— needs make none— 

That we’re called hither for his sake — ^he owns it. 

He needs our aidance to maintain himself— 

He did so much for us ; and ’tis but fair 
That we too should do somewhat now for him. 

Oct. And know’st thou what it is which we must do? 
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That lUo's drunken mood betrayed it to thee. 

Bethink thyself— what hast thou heard, what seen ? 

The counterfeited paper — ^the omission 
Of that particular danse, so full of meaning. 

Does it not prove that they would bind us down 
To nothing good ? 

Max. That counterfeited paper 

Appears to me no other than a trick 
Of IIlo's own device. These underhand 
Traders in great men’s interests ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 

They see the Duke at variance with the Court, 

And fondly think to serve him, when they widen 
The breach irreparablj^. Trust me, father, 

The Duke knows nothing of all this. 

Oct. It grieves me 

That I must dash to earth, that I must shatter 
A faith so specious ; but I may not spare thee ! 

For this is not a time for tenderness. 

Thou must take measures, speedy ones— must act. 

1 therefore will confess to the^ that all 
Which I've entrusted to thee now — ^that all 
Which seems to thee so unbelievable. 

That — yes, I will tell thee — \A paused Max ! 1 had it all 
From his own mouth — ^from the Duke’s mouth I liad it. 

Max. [i« excessive agitation.'l No 1 — ^no ! — never I 
Oct. Himself confided to m J 

What I, ’t Is true, had long before discovered 
By other means — himself confided to me, 

That ’twas his settled plan to join the Swedes ; 

And, at the head of the united armies, 

Compel the Emperor — 

Max. He is passionate, 

Tile Court has stung him — ^he is tore all over 
With injuries and affronts ; and in. a moment 
Of irritation, what if he, for once. 

Forgot himself ? He's an impetuous man. 

Oct. Nay, in cold blood he did confess this to me: 

And having construed my astonishment 
Into a scruple of his power, he showed me 
His wntien evidences — showed me letters, 

Both from the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 
Promise of aidance, and defined th’ amount. 

Max. It cannot be I — can not be I can not be I 
Dost ihou not see, it carmot ! 

Thou wouldest of necessity have shown him 
Such horror, such deep loaUiing — that or he 
Had tak'n thee for his belter genius, or 
Thou stood’st not now a living man before me, 

Oct, I have laid open my objections to him. 

Dissuaded him with pressing earnestness ; 

But my abhorrence, the full sentiment 

Of my whole heart — that I have still kept sacred 

To my own consciousness. 

Max. been 

So treacherous ! That looks not like my father ! 
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Thou know’st but his ostensible commission ; 

He brought with him a private one, my son ! 

And that was for me only. 

Max. May I know it ? 

Oct. [seizes the patent^ _ Max 1 [A faitse, 

— In this disclosure place I in thy hands 
The Empire’s welfare and^ thy father’s life. 

Dear to thy inmost heart is Wallenstein : 

A powerful tie of love, of veneration. 

Hath knit thee to him from thy earliest youth. 

Thou nourishest the wise — O let me still 
Anticipate thy loitering confidence I 
The hope thou nourishest to knit thyself 
Yet closer to him— 

Max. Father — 

Oct. O my son, 

I trust thy heart undoubtingly. But am I 
Equally sure of thy collectedness 7 
Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance, 

To enter this man’s presence, when that I 
Have trusted to thee his whole fate ? 

Max. ^ According 

As thou dost trust me, father, with his crime. 

[Octavio takes a paper mt of his esmtoire^ and gives it 
to him. 

Max. What ! how 1 a full Imperial patent 1 

Oct. ^ Read it. 

Max. [just glances on rV.] Duke Friedland sentenced and 
condemned 1 

Oct. Even so. 

Max. [throws down thepaper.’\ O this is too much 1 O unhappy 
error 1 

Oct. Read on. Collect thyself, 

Max. [after he has read further^ with a look of affright and 
astonishment on his father,\ How I what 1 Thoul thou! 
Oct, But for the present moment, till the King 
Of Hungary may safely join the army, 

Is the command assigned to me. 

Max. ^ And think’st thou, 

Dost thou believe, that thou wilt tear it from him ? 

O never hope it ! Father 1 father ! father 1 
An inauspicious office is enjoined thee. 

This paper here — ^this 1 and wilt thou enforce it ? 

The mighty in the middle of his host. 

Surrounded by his thousands, him wouldst thou 
Disarm— degrade ! Thou art lost, both thou and all of us, 

Oct. What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 

In the great hand of God I stand. The Almighty 
Will cover with his shield the Imperial house, 

And shatter, in his wrath, the work of darkness. 

The Emperor hath true servants still ; and even 
Here in the camp there are enough brave men. 

Who for the good cause will fight gallantly. 

The faithful have been warned — ^the dangerous 
Are closely ^vatched. I wait but the first step, 

And then immediately — 
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Scene II. — OcrAVio and Max. as before. To them (he Valet of 

THE Chamber. 


Oct. How now, then ? , . , . 

Val. a despatch is at the door. _ _ 

Oct. So early? From whom comes he then? Who is il? 
Val. That he refused to tell me. ^ ... _ 

Oct. Lead him in : 

And hark you— let it not transpire. 

lExit Valet— /// tf Cornet step m 

Ha I Comet, is it you? and fiom Count Galas? 

Give me your letters. 

Cor. The Lieutenant-General 

Trussed it not to letters. 

Oct. And what is it ? 

Cor. He hade me tell you — dare I speak openly here? 

Oct. My son knows all. 

Cor. Wc have him. 

Oct. Whom ? 

Cor. Sesini, 


The old negotiator. 

Oct. [eagerly And you have him? 

Cor. In the Bohemian Forest Captain Mohrbrandt 
Found and secured him y ester morning early ; 

He ^vas proceeding then to Kegenspurg, 

And on him were despatches for the Swede. 

Oct. And the despatches— 

Cor. The Lieutenant-General 

Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The piisoner with them. 

Oct. This is, indeed, a tiding ! 

That fellow is a precious casket to us, 

Inclosing weighty things. Was much found on him ? 

Con. I think, six packets, with Count Tertsk/s arms. 

Oct. None in the Duke's own hand ? 

Cor, Not that I know. 

Oct. And old Sesina? 

Cor. He was sorely frightened, 

When it was told him he must to Vienna. 

But the Count Altringer bade him take heart. 

Would he but make a full and free confession, 

Oct. Is Altringer then wuh your lord ? I heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

Cor. These three days past 

He’s with my master, the Lieutenant-General, 

At Frauembui^. Already have they sixty 
Small companies together, chosen men ; 

Respectfully they greet you with assurances, 

Thai they are only w'aiting your commands. 

Oct. In a few days may great events take place. 

And when must you return ? 

Cor. _ I wait your orders. 

Oct, Remain till evening. 

[Cornet signifies his assent and obeisance^ and is goU^. 
_ TLT . No one saw you — ha? 

^COR. No living creature. ITirough the cloister wicket 
Ine Capuchins, as usual, let me in 
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Oct, Go, rest your limbs, and keep yourself concealed ; 

I hold it probable, that yet ere evening 
I shall despatch you. The development 
or this affair approaches : ere the day, 

That even now is dawning in the heavenj 
Ere this eveniful day hath set, the lot 

That must decide our fortunes will be drawn. [Exit Cornct. 

Scene IIL— Octavio and Max Piccolomini. 

Oct. Well — and what now, son ? All will soon be clear ; 

For all, I'm certain, went through that Sesina. 

Max. [who through tlie whole of the foregoing scene has been in 
a visible struggle of feelings, at length starts as one resolved. 
I will procure me light a shorter way. 

Farewell. 

Oct. Where now! Remain here. 

Max. To the Duke. 

Oct. [alarmed.'] What — 

Max. [returning.] If thou hast believed that I shall act 
A part in this thy play — 

Thou hast miscalculated on me grievously. 

My way must be straight on. True with the tongue, 

False with the heatt — I may not, cannot be ; 

Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me— 

As his friend trust me— and then lull my consci(ince 
With such low pleas as these " I asked him not— 

He did it all at his own hazard — and 
My mouth has never lied to him.” No, no ! 

Wh.at a friend takes me for, that I must be : j 

I’ll to the Duke ; ere yet this day is ended 
Will I demand of him that he do save 
His good name from the world, and with one stride 
Break through and rend this tine-spun web of yours. 

He can, he will I siill am his believer. 

Yet ril not pledge myself, but that those lettere 
hlay furnish you, perchance, with proofs against him. 

How far may not this Tertsky have proceeded-^ 

What may not he himself too have permitted 
Himself to do, to snare the enemy. 

The law's of war excusing? Nothing, save 
His own mouth shall convict him— nothing less f 
And face to face will I go question him. 

Oct. Thou wilt? 

Max. I will, ns sure as this heart beats. 

Oct. I have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 

I calculated on a prudent son. 

Who would have blest the hand beneficent 
That plucked him back from the abyss — and lo I 
A fascinated being I discover, 

Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion wilders, 

Whom not the broadest light of noon can heal. 

Go, question him I Be mad enough, I pray thee. 

The purpose of thy father, of thy Erapeior, 

Go, give it up free booty. Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
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Now that a miracle of Heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this^hour. 

And laid to sleep suspicion’s piercing eyes, 

Let me have lived to see that mine own son. 

With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state policy. 

Max. Ay— this state policy I O how I curse it ! 

You will some time, with your state policy, 

Compel him to the measure : it may happen, 

Because ye are determined that he is guilty, 

Guilty ye'll make him. All retreat mt off 

You close up every outlet, hem Jiim in 

Narrower and narrower, till at length ye force him— 

Y^es, ye — force him, in his desperation, 

To set fire to his prison. Father I father ! 

That never can end well — it cannot — ^will not ! 

And let it be decided as it may, 

I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill-starred, unblest catastrophe. 

For this great monarch-spin^ if he fall, 

Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 

And as a ship (that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire) at once, and with a thunder-burst 
Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 

So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All us, who’re and moTti«ed to his fortune. 

Deem of it what thou wilt ; but pardon me. 

That I must bear me on in my own way. 

All must remain pure betwixt him and me ; 

And ere the daylight dawns, it must be knouii 
Which I must lose — my father, or my friend 

\Piiring his exit the curtain drops, 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. — A Room fitted tip for astrological labours^ and provided with 
celestial charts^ with globes, telescopes, quadrants, and other tnathe- 
iiiaitcal instruments. — Seven colossal figures, representing the planets, 
each with a transparent star of a different colour on its head, stand 
in a semicircle in the background, so that Mars ond Saturn are nearest 
the eye, — The remainder of the scene, and its disposition, is given 
in ike Fourth Scene of the Second Act. — There must be a curtain over 
the figures, which may he dropped, and conceal them on occasions. 

[/« tiu Fifth Scene of this Act it must be dropped} but in the Seventh Scene, 
it must be again drajon up wholly or in part.'\ 

Wallenstein at a black table,^ on which a Speculum Astrologicum is describe 
with chalk. Seni is taking observations through a window. 

Wal. All well— and now let it be ended, Seni. Com^ 

The dawn commences, and Mars rules the hour. 

We must give o’er the operation. Come, 

We know enough. 

_ Seni. Your Highness must permit me 

JiBt to contemplate Venus. She’s now rising: 

Like as a sun, so shines she in the east. 

Wal, She is at present in her perigree 
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Wal. [drawing Sack.] Nay, not Sesina ? Say, No ! I entreat 

thee. , o j 

Ter. All on his road for Regenspurg to the Swede 
He was plunged down upon by Galas' agent. 

Who had been long in ambush, lurking lor him. 

There must have been found on him my whole packet 
To Thur, to IGnsky, to Oxenstim, to Arnheim : 

All this b in their hands ; they have now an insight 
Into the whole — our measures, and our motives. 


Scene III . — Ta tfum enters Illo. 

Illo \to Tertsky.] Has he heard it? 

Ter. He has heard it. 

lELO. \io Wallenstein.] Thinkest thou still 
To make thy peace with the Emp'ror, to regain 
His confidence ? E'en were it now thy wish 
To abandon all thy plans, yet still they know 
What thou hast wbhed ; then forwards thou must press I 
Retreat is now no longer in thy power. 

Ter. They have documents against us, and in hands, 
Which show beyond all power of contradiction— 

Wal. or my handuTiting— no iota. Thee 
I pumsVv for thy \\z%. 

Illo. And thou believest, 

That what this man, that what thy sister's husband, 

Dul in thy name, will not stand on thy reck'ning? 

His word must pass for tby word with the Swede, 

And not with those that hate thee at Vienna. 

Ter. In writing thou gav’st nothing. But bethink llice. 
How far ihovi ventuiedst by word of mouth 
With this Sesina? And wjU he be silent? 

If lie can save himself by yielding up 
Thy secret purposes, will he retain them ? 

Illo. Thyself dost not conceive it possible ; 

And since th^ now have evidence authentic 
How far thou hast already gonc^ speak ! — tell us, 

What art thou 'waiting for? Thou canst no longer 
Keep thy command ; and beyond hope of rescue 
Thou'rt lost, if thou resign'st it. 

Wal. In the army 

Lies my security. The army will not 
Abandon me. Whatever they may know. 

The power is mine, and they must gulp it down — 

And substitute I caution for my fealty. 

They must be satisfied, at least appear so. 

Illo. The army, Duke, is thine now — for thb moment — 
Tis thine ; but think with terror on the slow. 

The quiet power of time. From open violence 
The attachment of thy soldiery secures thee 
To-day-to-morrow; but grant's! thou them a respite. 
Unheard, unseen, tbey*Jl undermine that love 
On which thou now dost feel so firm a fooling. 

With wily theft will draw away from ihee 
One after th’ other. 
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Wal. 'Tis a cursed accident J 

Illo. 0, 1 will call it a most blessed one, 

If it work on thee as it ought to do, 

Hurry thee on to action— to decision. 

The Swedish General — 

Wal, He’s arrived. ICnow’st thou 

What his commission is ? 

Illo. To thee alone 

Will he entrust the purpose of his coming. 

Wal. a cursed, cursed accident ! Ye', yes, 

Sesina knows too much, and won’t be silent. 

Ter. He’s a Bohemian fugitive and rebel, 

His neck is forfeit. Can he save himself 
At thy cost, think you he will scruple it? 

And if they put him to the torture, will he — 

Will he, that dastardling, have strength enough-^ 

Wal. in ihotighf] Their confidence is lost— irreparably ! 
And I may act what way I will, I shall 
Be and remain for ever in their thought 
A traitor to my country. How sincerely 
Soever I return back to my duty, 

It will no longer help me — 

Illo. Ruin thee, 

That it will do I Not thy fidelity— 

Thy weakness will be deemed the sole occasion^ 

Wal. [pacing and dmvn in extreme agitiftion,^ What ! I 
must realize it now in earnest, 

Because I toyed too freely with the thought ? 

Accursed he who dallies with a devil ! 

And must I— I must realize it now — 

Now, while I have the power, it must take place ? 

Illo. Now — ^ now — ere they can ward and parry it ! 

Wal. [looking at the paper of sigttaUms^ I have the General’s 
word — ^a written promise ! 

Max Ficcolomini stands not here — how’s that? 

Ter. It was — he fancied — 

Illo. Mere self-willedness. 

There needed no such thing ’twixt him and you. 

Wal. He is quite right — there needeth no such thing ; 

The regiments, too, deny to march for Flanders— 

Have sent me in a paper of remonstrance, 

And openly resist the Imperial orders. 

The first step to revolt’s already taken. 

Illo. Believe me, thou wilt find it far more easy 
To lead them over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. 

Wal. I will hear, however. 

What the Swede has to say to me. 

Illo [eagerly to Tertsky.] Go, call him 1 
He stands without the door in waiting. 

Wal. Stay 1 

Stay yet a little. It hath taken me 
All by surprise— it came too quick upon me; 

Tis wholly novel, that an accident. 

With its dark lordship and blind agency, 

Should force me on with it. 


3 
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Illo. hear him only, 

And after weigh it. {Examt Tf-RTSKY and 

Scene IV.— Wallenstein. 

Wal. [in soliUgtiy.'] Is it possible? 

Is’tso? I can no longer what I would ! 

No longer draw back at my liking 1 I 
Must do the deed, because I thought of it^ 

And fed this heart here with a dream 1 Because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence, 

T> a11i (^ with thoughts of possible fulfilment, 

Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 

And only kept the road, the access open ! 

By the great God of Heaven ! it was not 
hly serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve: 

I but amused myself 'with thinking of it. 

The freewill tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it. Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope. 

To fill the air with pretty toys of air. 

And clutch fantastic sceptres moving t’ward me? 

Was not the will kept nee ? Beheld I not 
The road of duty dose beside me — ^but 
One litde step, and once more I was in it! 

Where am I ? Whither have I been transported? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells 1 muttered 

And meant not — ^my o-wn doings tower bdiind me. 

[Pajtses, and retnaim in deep thought, 
A punishable man I seem — ^the guilt, 

Try what 1 will, 1 cannot roll off from me ; 

The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prrsecutor’s party ; 

And even my purest acts from purest motives 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 

Were I that thing for which I pass, that traitor, 

A goodly outside I had sure reserved. 

Had drawn the cov’rings thick and double round me, 

Been calm and chary of my utterance ; 

But, being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my un corrupted 'will, 

1 gave 'way to my humours, to my passion : 

Bold were my words, because my deeds were not. 

Now every planless measure, chance event. 

The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and triumph. 

And all the hlay^games of a heart o’erflowiug. 

Will they connect, and weave tliera all together 
Into one web of treason ; all 'will be plan, 

My eye ne’er absent from Uie far-off mark. 

Step tracing step, each step a politic progress ; 

And ont of all they’ll fabricate a diaige 

So specious that I must myself stand dumb. 

lam caught in my own net, and only force, 

fought but a sudden rent, can liberate me. [Pauses again. 

Hoir else ! since thut the herirt^s unbiassed instinct 
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Impelled me to the daring deed, which now 
Necessity, self-presemtion, orders. 

Stern is the onlook of Necessity, 

Not without shudder many a human hand 
Grasps the mysterious urn»of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom • 

Once suffered to escape from its safe corner 
Within the heart, its nursery and birthplace, 

Sent forth into the foreip, it belongs 
For ever to those sly malicious powers 
Whom never art of man conciliated. 

\Pacesin agitation through the chamber, then pauses, and, 
after the pause, breaks out again mto audible soliloquy, 
“What is thy enterprise? thy aim? thy object? 

Hast honestly confessed it to thyself? 

Power seated on a quiet throne thou’dst shake, 

Power on an ancient consecrated throne, 

Strong in possession, founded in old custom ; 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s pious nursery-faith. 

This, this will be no strife of strength with strength : 

That feared I not. I brave each combatant, 

Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 

Who full himself of couij^e kindles courage 
In me too. ’Tis a foe invisible 
The which I fear— a fearful enemy. 

Which in the human heart opposes me, 

By its coward fear alone made feaiful to me; 

Not that, which, full of life, instinct wth power, 

Makes known its present being — ^that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable. 

0 no ! it is the common, the quite common, 

The thing of an eternal yesterday. 

What ever was, and evermore returns, 

Sterling to morrow, for to-day ’twas sterling ! 

For of the wholly common is man made. 

And custom is his nurse ! Woe then to them 
AVlio lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates ; 

And what is grey with age becomes religion. 

Be in possession, and thou hast the right, 

And sacred will the many guard it for thee 1 

\7o the Page, who here eniers. 
The Swedish officer ? Well, let him enter. 

\The Page exit; Wallenstein fixes his eye in deep 
thought on the door. 

Yet is it pure — as yet 1 — the crime has come 
Not o’er this threshold yet — so slender is 
The boundary that divideth life’s two paths. 

Scene V.— Wallenstein and Wrangel. 

Wal. [after having fixed a searching look on /«>«.] Your name 
Wrangd? 

Wran. Gustave Wrangel, General 

Of the Sudermanian Blues. 
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Wal. It was a Wrangel 

Who injured me materially at Stralsund, 

^d by his brave resistance was the cause 
Of Ih’ opposition which that seaport made. 

Wran. It was the doing of the element 
With which you fought, my lord, and not my merit. 

The Baltic Neptune did assert his freedom ; 

The sea and land, it seemed, were not to serve 

One and the same. ^ . r • 

Wal. [makes a motion for him to take a seatj and seats him- 
self. \ And where are your credentials ? 

Come you provided with full powers, Sir General ? 

Wran. There are so many scruples yet to solve — 

Wal. [having read the credentials.'} An able letter 1 Ay-— he 
is a prudent, 

Intelligent master whom you serve, Sir General ! 

The Chancellor writes me that he but fulfils 
His late departed sovereign's own idea 
In helping me to the Bohemian crown. 

Wran. He says the truth. Our great king, now in heaven, 

Did ever deem most highly of your grace’s 
Pre-eminent sense and military genius ; 

And always the commanding intellect. 

He said, should have command, and be the king. 

Wal. Yes, he might say it safely. General Wrangel, 

[Taking his hand affectionately. 
Come, fair and open — trust me, I was always 
A Swede at heart. Ay 1 that did you experience 
Both in Silesia and at Nuremburg; 

I bad you often in my power, and let you 
Always slip out by some back door or other. 

’Tis this for which the Court can ne’er forgive me. 

Which drives me to this present step : and since 
Our interests so run in one direction, 

E'en let us have a thorough confidence 
Each in the other. 

Wran, Confidence will come, 

Has each but only first security. 

Wal. The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite trust me 
And, I confess, the gain does not lie wholly 
To my advantage. Without doubt he thinks 
If I can play false with the Emperor, 

Who is my sovereign, I can do the like 
With th’ enemy, and that the too were 
Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 

Is not this your opinion too, Sir General? 

Wran. I have here an olfice merdy, no opinion. 

Wal. The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost : 

1 can no longer honourably serve him. 

For my security, in self-defence, 

I lake this hard step, which my conscience blames. 

^J^an. That 1 believe. So far would no one go 
Who was not forced to it. [After a pause. 

What may have impelled 
Your princely highness in this wise to act 
Toward your sovereign L.ord and Emperor, 
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Beseems not us to expound or criticize, 

The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 

With his good sword and conscience. This concurrence, 

This opportunity, is in our favour, 

And all advantages in war are la\^ul. 

We take what offers without questioning ; 

And if all have its due and just proportions^ 

Wal. Of what then are ye doubting ? Ofniy will? 

Or of my power? I pledged me to the Chaucellor, 

Would he trust me with sixteen thousand m^n, 

That I would instantly go over to them 
With eighteen thousand of th’ Emperor’s troops. 

Wran. Your grace is known to be a mighty war-chief 
To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 

’Tis talked of still with fresh astonishment, 

How some years past, beyond all human faith 
You called an army forth, like a creation ; 

But yet — 

Wal. But yet ? 

Wran. But still the Chancellor thinks, 

Zi might yet he an easier thing t?om nothing 
To call forth sixty thousand men of battle, 

Than to persuade one-sixtieth part of them-^ 

Wal. What now ? Out with it, friend ! 

Wran, ^ ^ .To break their oaths. 

Wal. And he thinks so? Pie judges like a Sw ede, 

And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 

Fight for your Bible. You are int’rested 

About the cause j and with your hearts you follow 

Your banners. Among you, whoe’er deserts 

To the enemy hath broken covenant 

With two Lords at one time. We’ve no sucK fancies. 

Wran, Great God in Pleaven I Have ih^n the people here 
No house and home, no fireside, no altar ? 

Wal. I will explain that to you, how it sttmds ; 

The Austrian has a country, ay, and loves it. 

And has good cause to love it — but this army^ 

That calls itself tli’ Imperial, this that houses 
Plere in Bohemia, this has none— no country ; 

This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 

Unclaimed by town or tribe, to whom beloii^^ 

Nothing except the universal sun. 

Wran. But then the nobles and the oilice>s ? 

Such a desertion, such a felony. 

It is without example, my Lord Duke, 

In the world’s histoiy. 

Wal. They are all mine— 

Mine unconditionally, mine on all terms. 

Not me, your own eyes you must trust. 

[Be gives him the paper coiitawtng the written oath. 
Wrangel reads tt through, a7i(f^ having read it, lays 
it on the table, remaining silent, 

^0 then? 

Now comprehend you? 

Wran. Comprehend who Can 1 

My Lord Duke ; I will let the mask drop— yes 1 
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I've full poivers for a 6n«il settlement. 

The Rhinegrave stands bat four days’ march from here 
With fifteen thousand men, and only AvaiU 
Ror orders to proceed and join your army. 

Those orders I give out, immediately 
We’re compromised. 

Wal. What asks the Chancellor? 

Wrak. \consid$raUly\ Twelve regiments, every man a Swede— 

my head 

The -warranty — and all might prove at last 
Only false play — 

Wal. [slarling.'\ Sir Swede 1 
Wran. \calmly proceeding^ Am therefore forced 
T’ insist thereon, that he do formally, 

Irrevocably break with th* Emperor, 

Else not a Swede is trusted to Duke Eriedland. 

Wal. Come, brief and open, ivhat is the demand? 

W^RAN. That he forthwith disarm the Spanish reg'inents 
Attached to th’ Emperor, that he seize Prague, 

And to the Swedes give up that city, with 
The strong pass Egra 

Wal. That is much indeed ! 

Prague ! Egra's granted. But — but Prague I 'Twon’t do. 

I uive you every security 

Which you may ask of me in common reason — 

But Prague— Bohetnia — these. Sir General, 

1 can myself protect 
Wran. We doubt it not. 

But *tis not the protection that is now 
Our sole concern. We -want security 
Ihat we shall not expend our men and money 
AH to no purpose. 

Wal, 'Tis but reasonable. 

Wran. And till we are indemnified, so long 
Stays Prague in pledge. 

Wal. Then trust you us so little? 

Wran. [rising.'} The Swede, if he would treat -well with the 
Gennan, 

Must keep a sharp Iook<-out. We have been called 
Over the Baltic, -we have saved the empire 
From ruin — with our bst blood have we sealed 
The liberty of faith and gospel truth. 

But now already is the benefaction 
No longer felt, the load alone is felt. 

Ye look askance -with evil ej’e upon us. 

As foreigners, intruders in the empire. 

And u ould fain send us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home again to our old forests. 

No, no ! my Lord Duke ! no ! — it never was 
For Judas’ pay, for chinking gold and silver, 

That we did leave our King by the great stone. ^ 

No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
So many of our Swedish nobles — neither 
Will we, with empty laurels for our payment, 


^ A great stone near Lutzea, since called the Snccle's Stone, the body of their eteat 
long having been found at the foot of it, after the battle in which he lost his life. 
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Hoist sail for our own country. Citizens 
Will we remain upon the soil, the which 
Our monarch conquered for himself, and died. 

Wal. Help to keep down the common enemy, 

And the fair border-land must needs be yours. 

Wran. But when the common enemy lies vanquished, 

Who knits together our new friendship then ? 

We know, Duke Friedland — though perhaps the Swede 
Ought not t* have known it — that you carry on 
Secret n^otiations with the Saxons. 

Who is our warranty, that we are not 

The sacrifices in those articles 

Which ’tis thought needful to conceal from us ? 

Wal. [m«.] Think you of something better, Gustave Wrangell 
Of Prague no more. 

Wran. Here my commission ends. 

Wal. Surrender up to you my capital 1 
Far liever would I face about, and step 
Back to my Emperor. 

W RAN. If time yet peimils— 

Wal. That lies with me, even now, at any hour. 

Wran. Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer— 

No longer since Sesina is a prisoner. 

[Wallenstein is strttek and silenced. 
My Lord Duke, hear me. We believe that you 
At present do mean honourably by us— 

Since yesterday we’re sure of that j and now 
This paper warrants for the troops there’s nothing 
Stands in the way of our full confidence. 

Prague shall not part us. Hear 1 The Chancellor 
Contents himself with Albstadt, to your Grace 
He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side. 

But Egra above all must open to us, 

Ere we can think of any junction. 

Wal. You, 

You therefore must I tmst, and you not me ? 

I w'ill consider of your proposition. 

Wran. I must entreat that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Already 
Has this negotiation, my Lord Duke, 

Crept on into the second year. If nothing 
Is settled this time, wll the Chancellor 
Consider it as broken off for ever 7 

Wal. Ye press me hard. A measure such as this 
Ought to be thought of. 

Wran. Ay ! but think of this too— 

That sudden action only can procure it 

Success ; think first of this, your highness. \Exit WrangeXi. 

Scene VI,— Wallenstein, Tertsky, and Illo (j-e-enter). 

lLi,o. Is’t all right? 

Ter. Are you compromised ? 

Illo. This Swede 

Went smiling from you. Yes, you’re compromised. 

Wal. As yet is nothing settled ; and (well weighed) 

1 feel myself inclined to leave it so. 
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Ter. How? What is that? ' 

Come on me what will come, 

The doing evil to avoid an evil 

Cannot be good ! ^ 

Ter. Nay, but bethink you, Duke ? 

Wal. To live upon the mercy of these Swedes — ■ 

Of these proud-hearted Swedes ! — I could not bear it 
Ielo. Goest thou as fugitive, as mendicant ? 

Bringest thou not more to them than thou receivest? 

Scene Countess Tertsry. 

Wal. Who sent for you? There is no business here 
For women. 

CouN. I am come to bid you joy. 

Wal. Use thy authority, Tertsky ; bid her go. 

CouN. Come I perhaps too early ? I hope not. 

Wal. Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat you. 

You know It is the weapon that destroys me. 

I am routed if a woman but attack me. 

I cannot traffic in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning sex. 

CouN. 1 had already 

Given the Bohemians a king. 

KL. ^sarcastically^ They have one, 

In consequence, no doubt. 

CocTN. \to ike others Ha f what new scruple ? 

Tbr. The Duke will not 

Cou N. He will not what he must ! 

iLLO. It lies with you now. Try. For I am silenced, 

When folks begin to talk to me of conscience 
And of fidelity. 

CouN. How ? Then, when all 
Lay in the far-off distance when the road 
Stretched out before thine eyes interminably, 

Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now, 

How that the dream is being realized, 

The purpose ripe, the issue ascertained, 

Dost thou begin to play the dastard now ? 

Planned merely, ’tis a common felony — 

Accomplished, an immortal undertaking ; 

And with success comes pardon hand in hand ; 

For all event is God’s arbitrement. 

Ser. [enters ] The Colonel Ficcolomini. 

CouN. [Aastily,] Must wait. 

Wal. I cannot see him now. Another time, 

Ser. But for two minutes he entreats an audience. 

Of the most urgent nature is his business. 

Wal. Who knows what he may bnng us? I will hear him. 
CoUK. [laiighs.l Urgent for him, no doubt*, but thou mayest 
wait. 

Wal. What is it ? 

CouN. Thou shalt be informed hereafter. 

First let the Swede and thee be compromised. [EA./t Servant. 

Wal. If there were yet a choice ! if yet some milder 
Way of escape were po<!sible — I still 
W ill choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 
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CouN. Desir’st thou nothing further? Such a way 
Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 

Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 
All thy past life ; deteimine to commence 
A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too, 

A< well as fame and fortune. To Vienna 
Hence— to the Empjror — kneel before the throne ; 

Take a full coffer with thee — say aloud, 

Thou didst but wish to prove thy fealty ; 

Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 

ILLO. For that too ’tis too late. They know too much. 

He would but bear his own head to the block. 

CouN. I fear not that. They have not evidence 
To attaint him legally, and they avoid 
The avowal of an arbitrary power. 

They’ll let the Duke resign without disturbance. 

I see how all will end. The King of Hungary 
hlakes his appearance, and ’twill of itself 
Ee understood, that then the Duke retires. 

There w'ill not want a formal declaration. 

The young king will administer the oath 
To the whole army ; and so all returns 
To the old position. On some morrow morning 
The Duke departs ; and now ’tis stir and bustle 
Within his castle«. He will hunt, and build. 

Superintend his horses’ pedigrees ; 

Creates himself a Court, gives golden keys. 

And introduceth strictest ceremony 
In fine proportions and nice etiquette ; 

Keeps open table with high cheer ; in brief, 

Gommenceth mighty king— in miniature. 

And while he prudently demeans himself, 

And gives himself no actual importance. 

He will be let appear whate’er he likes ; 

And who dares doubt, that Friedland will appear 
A mighty prince to his last dying hour? 

Well now, what then ? Duke Friedland is as others 
A fire-new noble, whom the war hath raised 
To price and currency, a Jonah’s gourd, 

An over-night creation of Court favour, 

Which with an undistinguishable ease 
Makes baron or makes prince. 

Wal. \in extreme aptation^ Take her away. 

Let in the young Count Ficcolomini. 

CouN. Art thou in earnest ? I entreat thee ! Canst thou 
Consent to bear thyself to thy mvn grave, 

So ignominiously to be dried up ? 

Thy life, that arrogated such a height 
To end in such a nothing 1 To be nothing, 

When one was always nothing, is an evil 
That asks no stretch of patience, a light evil, 

Ettt to become a nothing, having been — 

Wal. \starts up in violent agitaiion.'\ Show me a way out of 
this stifling crowd. 

Ye powers of aidance ! Show me such a way 
As I am capable of go’ng. I 
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Am no tongue-lieroj no fine virtue, prattler ; 

I cannot wann by thinking ; cannot say 
To the good luck that turns her back upon me, 

Magnanimously : Go j I need thee not.” 

Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 

Dangers nor sacrifices will I shun. 

If so I may avoid the last extreme j 
But ere I sink down into nothingness, 

Leave off so little, who began so great, 

Ere that the world confuses me with those. 

Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 

This age and after-ages speak my name 

With hate and dread ; and. Friedland be redemption 

For each accursed deed ! 

CouN. What is there here, then, 

So against nature? Help me to perceive it 1 
O let not superstition’s nightly goblins 
Subdue thy dear bright spirit ! Art thou bid 
To murder? — ^with abhorred accursed poignard. 

To violate the breasts that nourished thee? 

That were against our nature, that might aptly^ 

Make thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken ; 

Yet not a few, and for a meaner object, 

Have ventured even this, ay, and performed it. 

What is there in thy case so black and monstrous ? 

Thou art accused of treason — ^whether with 
Or without justice is not now the question-— 

Thou art lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 

Of the power which thou possessest — Friedland ! Duke ! 

Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame, 

That doth not all lus living faculties 
Put forth in preservation of his life ? 

What deed so daring, which necessity 
And desperation wiU not sanctify ? 

Wal. Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me : 

He loved me; he esteemed me; I was placed 
The nearest to bis heart. Full many a time 
We hke familiar friends, both at one table, 

Have banqueted together. He and I — 

And the young kings themselves held me the basin 
Wherewith to wash me — and is’t come to this? 

CouN. So faithfully preserv’st thou each small favour, 

And hast no memory for contumelies ? 

Must I remind thee, how at Regenspurg 
This man repaid thy faithful services ? 

All ranks and all conditions in the empire 

Thou hadst UTonged, to make him great, — ^hadst loaded on the^ 

On thee, the hate, the curse of the whole world. 

Ho friend existed for thee in all Germany ; 

And why? because thou hadst existed only 

For the Emperor. To the Emperor alone 

Clung Friedland in that storm which gathered round him 

At Regenspurg in the Diet — and he dropped thee I 

He let thee fall ! He let thee fall a victim 

To the Bavarian, to that insolent 1 

Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity 
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And power, ninid the taunting of thy foes, 

Thou wert let drop into obscurity. - 
Say not, the restoration of thy honour 
Hath made atonement for that first injustice. 

No honest goodwill was it that replaced thee, 

The law of hard necessity replaced thee, 

Which they had fain opposed, but that tliey could not. 

Wal. Not to their good wishes, that is certain, 

Nor yet to ins affection I'm indebted 
For this high ofhee; and if I abuse it, 

I sliall therein abuse no confidence. 

CouN. Affection ! confidence 1 They needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant 1 
Who not with empty names, or shows of pro:cy. 

Is served, who'll have the thing and not the symbol, 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 

And at the rudder places him, e'en though 
She had been forced to take him from the rabble — 
She, this necessity, it was that placed thee 
In this high office, it was she that gave thee 
Thjir letters jjatent of inar^airation. 

For, to the uttermost moment that they can. 

This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets ! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more, 

Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of nature, of the spirit giant'bom, 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 

And, like the emancipated force of fire, 

Unmastered scorches, ere it reaches them, 

Their fine-spun webs, their artificial policy. 

Wal. 'Tis true ! they saw me always as I am— 
Always ! I did not cheat them in the bargain. 

I never held it worth my pains to hide 
The bold all-grasping habit of my soul. 

CouN. Nay rather— thou hast ever shown thyself 
A formidable man, without restraint ; 

Hast exercised the full prerogatives 
Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 
Once granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou, 
Who hast still remained consistent with thyself) 

But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee, 

Entrusted such a power in hands they feared. 

For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 

Wert thou another being, then, when thou 
Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire 
And sword, and desolation, through the circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge, 

Didst mock all ordinances of the empire, 

The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 
Trampledst to earth each rank, each magistracy, 
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All to exteiid thy Sultan’s domination ? 

Then was the lime, to break thee m, to curb 
Thy haughty wH, to teach thee ordinance. 

But no ! the Emperor felt no touch of conscience ; 

What served him pleased him, and without a murmur 
He stamped his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 

What at that time was right, because thou didst it 
For him, to-day is all at once become 
Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed 
Against him, — 0 most flim^ superstition ! 

Wal. I never saw it in this light before. 

'Tis even so. The Emperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderly. 

And even this prince’s mantle, which I wear, 

I owe to what were services to him, 

But most high misdemeanours ’gainst the empire. 

CouN. Then betwixt thee and him (confess it, Friedland !) 

The point can be no more of r^ht and duty, 

Only of power and opportunity. 

That opportunity, lo ! it comes yonder, 

Approaching with swift steeds ; then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot seat, 

Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 
Of the 2 JOJV eroply seat. 'The moment comes — 

It is already here, when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum. 

The constellations stand victorious o’er thee, 

The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 

And tell thee, Now’s the time ! ” The starry courses 
Hast thou thy lifelong measured to no purpose? 

The quadrant and the circle were they playthings? 

[Pointing to the different objects in the room. 
The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven, 

Hast pictured on these walls, and all around the^ 

In dumb, foreboding symbols hast thou placed 
These seven presiding Lords of Destiny— 

For toys? Is all this preparation nothing? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 

That even to thyself it doth avail 
Nothing, and has no infiaencc over thee 
In the great moment of dedsion? 

Wal. [during this last speech walks up and doion with inward 
druggies, labouring With passions ; stops suddenly, stands still, 
then interrupting the Countess ] 

Send Wrangel to me— I will instantly 
Despatch three couriers— 

Illo [hurrying oid^ ^ God in heaven be praised ! 

Wal. It is his evil genius and mine. 

Our evil genius ! It chastises him 
Through me, the instrument of bis ambition ; 

And I expect no less, than tliat Revenge 
E en now is whetting for my breast the poignard. 

Who sows the seroeni’s teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
llnSj in tlic Tnomcnt of its perpetration^ 
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Its own avenging angel — dark misgiving, 

An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 

He can no longer trust me : then no longer 
Can 1 retreat — so come that which must come. 

Still destiny preserves its due relations, 

The heart within us is its absolute 

Vicegerent. [To Tertsky. 

Go, conduct you Gustave Wrangel 
To my state-cabinet. Myself will speak to 
The couriers. And despatch immediately 
A servant for Octavio Piccolomini. 

f To the Countess, loho cannot conceal her triumph. 
No exultation ! — woman, triumph not 1 
For jealous are the Powers of Destiny. 

Joy premature, and shouts ere victory, 

Encroach upon their rights and privileges. 

We sow the seed, and they the growth determine. 

. \\Vhile he is making his exit the cutiain drops, 

ACT V. 

Scene in the preceding Act. Wallenstein, Octavio 

Piccolomini. 

Wal. [coming fonvard in conversation.'\ He sends me word 
from Linz, that he lies sick ; 

But I have sure intelligence, that he 
Secrets himself at Fraucnberg with Galas. 

Secure them both, and send them to me hither. 

Remember, thou tak’st on thee the command 
Of those same Spanish regiments, — constantly 
Make preparation, and be never ready : 

And if they urge thee to draw out against me. 

Still answer yes, and stand as thou wert fettered. 

I know, that it is doing thee a service 
To keep thee out of action in this business. 

Thou lov’st to linger on in fair appearances ; 

Steps of extremity are not thy province. 

Therefore have I sought out this part for thee. 

Thou wilt this time be of most service to me 
By thy inertness. The meantime, if fortune 
Declare itself on my side, thou w'ilt know 
What is to do. 

Enter Max Piccolomini. 

Now go, Octavio. 

This night must thou be off, take my own horses ; 

Him here I keep with me — make short farewell— 

Trust me, I think we all shall meet again 
In joy and thriving fortune. 

Oct. [to his son.] I shall see you ^ 

Yet ere I go. 

Scene II.— Wallenstein, Max Piccolomini. 

Max. [advances to him,] My General ! 

Wal. That am I no longer, if 

Thou styl’st thyself the Emperor’s officer. 
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Max. Then thou wUt leave the army. General? 

Wal. I have renounced the service of the Emperor. 

Max. And thou wilt leave the army? 

Wal. Rather ho(,e I 

To bind it nearer still and faster to me. _ \He ^^ats himself* 

Yes, Max, I have have delayed to open it to the^ 

Even till the hour of acting *gins to strike. 

Youth’s fortunate feeling doth seize easily 
The absolute right, yea, and a joy it is 
To exercise the single apprehension 
Where the sums square in proof ; 

But where it happens, that of two sure evil. 

One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 
Brings itself back from out the strife of duties, 

There *tis a blessing to have no election. 

And blank necessity is grace and favour. 

This is now present : do not look behind thee, — 

It can no more avail thee. Look thou fonraids ; 

Think not! judge not ! prepare thyself to act ! 

The Court — it hath determined on my ruin. 

Therefore I will to be beforehand with them. 

We’ll join the Swedes — right gallant fellows are they, 

And our good friends. 

I He st^is himseJ(.je:^iectitif Viccoi.oyt)jfYs /mssaeK 
I have ta’en thee by surprise. Answer me not. 

I grant thee time to recollect thyself. 

[He risest arid retires at the bach of the stage* Max 
remains for a long time motionless ^ iff a Uance of 
excessive angtfisk. At his first mothu Wallex- 
STEix returns^ and places himself befort. him. 

Max, My General, this day thou makest me 
Of age to speak in my own right and person, 

For till this day I have been spared the trouble 
To find out my own road. Thee have I followed 
With most implicit unconditional faith, 

Sure of the right path if I followed thee. 

To-day, for the first time, dost thou refer 
Me to myself, and forcest me to make 
Election between thee and my own heart. 

Wal. Soft cradled thee thy fortune till to-day ; 

Thy duties thou couldst exercise in sport. 

Indulge all lovely instincts, act for ever 
With undivided heart. It can remain 
No longer thus. Like enemies the roads 
Start from each other. Duties strive with dutie-. 

Thou must needs choose thy party in the war 
Which is now kindling ’twixt thy friend and him 
WTio is thy Emperor. 

^ War ! is that the name ? 

War as frightful as Heaven’s pestilence. 

T good, is it Heaven’s will as that i^. 

« that a good war, which against the Emperor 
with the Emperor’s own armv ? 

O God of Heaven ! what a change is this.' 

Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 
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To tlice, who like the fixed star of the pole 
Wert all I gazed at on Kfe’s trackless ocean? 

0 ! what a rent thou makest in my heart ! 

The ingrained instinct of old reverence, 

The holy habit of obcdienc}’, 

Must I pluck live asunder from thy name? 

Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me — 

It always was as a god looking at me ! 

Duke Wallenstein, its power is not dcpaited: 

The senses slill are in thy bonds, although. 

Bleeding, the soul hath freed itself, 

Wal. Afax, hear me. 

Max. 01 do it not, I pray thee, do it not 1 
There is a pure and noble soul ndthin thee, 

Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 

Tliy will is chaste, it is thy fancy only 
Which hath polluted thee— and innocence, 

It will not let itself be driven away 

From that world-awing aspect. Thou wilt not, 

Thou c-inst not, end in this. It would reduce 
All human creatures to disloyalty 
Against the nobleness of their own nature. 

’Twill justify the vulgar misbelief, 

Which holdeth nothing noble in freewill, 

And trusts itself to impotence alone 
Made powerful only in an unknown power, 

Wal. The world will judge me sternly, I expect it. 
Already have I said to my own self 
All thou canst say to me. Who but avoid.s 
Th’ extreme — can he by going round avoid it? 

But here there is no choice. Yes— I must use 
Or suffer violence— so stands the case, 

There remains nothing possible but that. 

Max. 0 that is never possible for ihee! 

’Tis the last desperate resource of those 

Cheap souls, to whom theii honour, their good name 

Is their poor saving, their last worthless keep, 

Which having staked and lost, they stake themselves 
In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art rich 
And glorious j with an unpolluted heart. 

Thou canst make conquest of whate’er seems highest ; 
But he, who once hath acted infamy, 

Does nothing more in this world. 

Wal. [gf-as/s his hand.l ^ Calmly, Maxi 
Much that is great aud excellent will we 
Perform together yet. And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, ’tis soon 
Forgotten, Max, by what road we ascended. 

Believe me, many a croum shines spotless now, 

That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 

To the evil spirit doth the earth belong, 

Not to the good. All that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessing.?; 

Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, 

But never yet was man enriched by them ; 

In their eternal realm no property 
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Is to be straggled for — all there is gencraU 

The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 

From the deceiving powers, depraved in nature, 

That dwell beneath the day and blessed sunlight ; 

Not without sacrifices are they rendered 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth 
That e'er retired unsullied from their service. 

Max. Whate’er is human, to the human being 
Do I allow — and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily I pardon 
Th' excess of action ; but to thee, my General, 

Above all others mahe I large concession. 

For thou must move a worl^ and be the master— 

He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. 

So be it then ; maintain thee in thy post 
liy violence. Resist the Emperor, 

And if it must be, force with force rejiel: 

1 will not praise it, yet I can forgive it. 

But not — not to the traitor — yes ! — the word 
Is spoken out 

Not to the traitor can 1 yield a pardon. 

That is no mere excess ; that is no error 
Of human nature — that is wholly different ; 

O that is black, black as the pit of hell 1 

[Wallenstein betrays a sudden agitation. 
Thou canst not hear it named, and wilt thou do it ? 

0 turn back to thy duty. That thou canst, 

1 hold it certain. Send me to Vienna. 

Fll make thy peace for thee with th* Emperor. 

He knows thee not. But I do know thee. He 
Shall see thee, Duke, with my unclouded eye. 

And 1 bring back his confidence to thee. 

Wal. It is too late. Thou know’st not what has happened. 
Max. Were it too late, and were things gone so far, 

That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 

Then — fell ! fall honourably, even as thou stood’st, 

Lose the command. Go from the stage of war. 

Thou canst with splendour do it — do it too 
With innocence Thou hast lived much for others, 

At length live thou for thy own self. 1 follow thee. 

My destiny 1 never part from thine. 

Wal. It is too late ! Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the other are the milestones 
Left fast behind by my post couriers, 

Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 

[Max stands as convulsed^ vnth a gesture and countenance 
exp* essing the most intense anguish. 

Yield thyself to it. We act as we are forced. 

I cannot give assent to my own shame 

And ruin. Thou — ^no — thou canst not forsake me I 

So let us do, what must be done, with dignity, 

With a firm step. What am I doing woise 
Than did famed Caesar at the Rubicon, 

When he the legions led against his country, 

The which his country had delivered to him ? 

Had he thrown down the sword, he had been lost, 
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As I were, if I but disarmed myself. 

I trace out someilunjj in me of his spirit. 

Give me his iuck, that other tiling ]’1I bear. 

[Max quits him tihuply. Wallenstein, sfarHed and 
averpTMcrcd^ (ontimm looking after him, and is shll 
in this posture when Tertsky niters. 

Scene III.— Wallenstein, Tertsky. ' 

Ter. Max Piccolomini just left you ? 

Wal. Where is Wrangel ? 

Ter. He is already gone. 

Wal. In such a hurry ? 

Ter. It i'- .is if the earth bad sw.'illowed him. 
lie had scatcc left thee, when I w'cnt to seek liim. 

I wished some words with him — ^but he was gone. 

How', w'hen, and where, could no one tell me. Nay, 

I half believe it W’as the devil himself ; 

A human creature could not so at once 
Have vanished. 

Ili.0 [enters,] Is it true that thou wilt Send 
Ociavio? 

Ter. How, OcLivio ! Whither send him ! 

Wal. He goes to Frauenberg, and w’ill lead hither 
I'he Spanish and Italian regiments. 

Illo. No I 

Nay, Heaven forbid ! 

Wal, And why .should Heaven forbid? 

Illo. Him !— that deceiver ! Wouldst thou trust to him 
The soldiery? Him wilt thou let slip froin thee, 

Now', in the very instant that decides us— 

Ter. Thou w'ilt not do this ! No J I pray thee, no I 
Wal. Ye are whimsical. 

Illo, 0 but for this time, Duke, 

Yield to our warning ! Let him not depart. 

Wal. And w’hy should I not trust him only this time, 

Who have ahrays trusted him ? What, then, has happened. 

That I should lose my good opinion ofhini? 

In complaisance to your whims, not my own, 

I must, forsooth, give up a rooted judgment. 

Think not I am a woman. Having tmsjed him 
K en til] to-day, to-day too will I trust him. 

Ter. Must it be he — ^lie only ! Send another. 

Wal. It must be he, whom I myself have chosen ; 

<He is well fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him, 

Illo. Because he’s an Italian — 

Therefore is he well fitted for the business. 

Wal. I know you love them not— nor sire, nor son — 

Because that I esteem them, love them— visibly 
Esteem them, love them more than you and others, 

E’en as they merit. Therefore are they eye-blights, 

Thorns in your footpath. But your jealousies, 

In what aftect they me or my concerns ? 

Are they the worse to me because you hate them ? 

Love or hate one another as you will, 

I leave to each man his own moods and likings; 

Yet know the worth of each of you to me, 
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ILLO. Von Questenberg, while he was here, was always 

LfUrking about with this Octavio. ^ ^ 

Wal It happened with my knowledge and permission. 
ILLO. I know that secret messengers came to him 
From Galas — 

Wal. That’s not true. 

T t j q. -O thou art blind 

With thy deep-seeing eyes. 

Wal. Thou wilt not shake 

hly faith for me — ^my faith, which founds itself 
On the profoundest science- If ’tis false. 

Then the whole science of the stars is false. 

For know, I have a pledge from fate itself, 

That he is the most faithful of my friends. 

Illo. Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is not false? 
Wal. There exist moments in the life of roan 
When he is nearer the great Soul of the world 
Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 

And such a moment ’tu'as, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Lutzen, 

Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 

I looked out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in procession, 

And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit, filled with anxious presentiment, 

Did knit the most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself, So many 

Dost thou command. They follow all thy stars — 

And as on some great number set their all 
Upon thy single head, and only man 
The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 
Will come, when destiny shall once more scatter 
All these in many a several direction : 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.” 

I yearned to know which one was faithfullest 
Of all, this camp included. Great Destiny, 

Give me a sign ! And he shall be the man, 

Who, on the approaching morning, comes the first 
To meet me mth a token of his love : 

And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle was I led 
In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult t 
Then was my horse killed under me ; I sank I 
And over me away all unconcemedty, 

Drove horse and rider — and thus trod to pieces 
I lay, and panted like a d3ring man. 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm ; 

It was Octavio’s~-I awoke at once, 

*Twas broad day, and Octavio stood before me. 

*^My brother,” said he, ** do not ride to day 
T^ dapple, as you’re wont ; hut mount the horse 
Which I have chosen for thee. Do it, brother. 

In love to me. A strong dream warned me so ” 

It was the snuftness of this horse that snatched me 
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From the hot pursuit of Bannier’s dragoons. 

My cousin rode the dapple on that day, 

And never more saw I or horse or rider. 

Illo. That was a chance. 

Wal. \sigmfcantly,1 Tliere's no such thing as chance. 

In brief, ’tis signed and sealed that this Octavio 
Is my good angel— and now no w'ord more. {He h relit ing. 
Ter. This is my comfort — Max remains our hostage. 

Illo. And he shall never stir from here alive. 

Wal. {stops and iunts himself romd.] Are ye not like the 
women, who for ever 
Only recur to their first word, although 
One had been talking reason by the hour? 

Know, that the human being's thoughts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly moved. 

The inner world, his microcosmus, is 

The deep shaft, out of which they spring eternally. 

They grow by certain laws, like the tree's fruit— 

No juggling chance can metamorphose them. 

Have I the human kernel first examined? 

Then I know, too, the future will and action. 

Scene IV.— .4 Ckamher in Piccoix)mini’s Dwelling-house. Octavio 
PICCOLOMINI, IsOLANi [entering). 

Iso. Here am I— Well ! who comes yet of the others? 

Oct, {mth an air of mystety.} But, fiist, a word with you, 
Count Isolani. 

Iso. {with the same air of mystery.) Will it explode, ha ? Is 
the Duke about 

To make th' attempt ? In me, friend, you may place 
Full confidence. Nay, put me to the proof. 

OcT. That may happen. 

Iso. Noble brother, I am 

. Not one of those men who in words are valiant, 

And when it comes to action skulk away. 

The Duke has acted t’wards me as a friend. 

God knows it is so ; and 1 owe him all — 

He may rely on my fidelity. 

Oct. That will be seen hereafter. 

Iso. Be on your guard. 

All think not as I think j and there are many 
Who still hold with the Court— yes, and they say 
That those stoVn signatures bind them to nothing. 

Oct. I am rejoiced to hear it. 

Iso. You rejoice I 

Oct. That the Emperor has yet such gallant servants. 

And loving friends. 

Iso. Nay, jeer not, I entreat you. 

They are no such worthless fellows, I assure you. 

Oct. I am assured already. God forbid 
That I should jest 1 In very serious earnest 
I am rejoiced to see an honest cause 
So strong. 

Iso. The devil ! — what ! — why, what means this? 

Are you not, tlien— For wliat, then, am I here ? 

Oct. That you may make full declaration, whether 
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You will be called the friend or enemy 

or ih* Emperor. ^ , 

Iso. an air of a^attce.} That declaration, friend, 

I’ll make to him in whom a right is placed 
'lo put that question to me. 

Oct. AVhether, Count, 

That right is mine, this paper may instruct yon. 

Iso. \stamtnef'z»g'‘^ Why — why — what ! This is the Emperor ■« 
hand and seal ! [Peads 

“Whereas the officers collectively 
Throughout our army will obey the orders 
Of the Lieutenant-General Piccolomini. 

As from ourselves.” — Hem ! — Yes I so ! — ^Y e^! yes ! — 

I — give you joy, Lieutenant-General ! 

Oct. And you submit you to the order ? 

Lso. . I- 

But you have taken me so by surprise — 

Time for reflection must one have — 

Oct. Two minutes. 

Iso. My God ! But then the case is — 

Oct. Plain and simple. 

You must declare you, whether you determine 
To act a treason ’gainst your lord and sovereign, 

Or whether you will serve him faithfull)'. 

Iso. Treason ! My God! But who talks then of treason? 
OcT. That is the case. The Prince-Duke is a traitor — 

Means to lead over to the enemy 

The Emperor’s army. Now, Count !— brief and full— 

Say will you break your oath to th’ Emperor ? 

Sell yourself to the enemy ? Say, will you ? 

Iso. What mean you ? I — ^I break my oath, d’ye say, 

To his Imperial Majesty? 

Did I say so? When, nlien hare I said that? 

Oct. You have not 'aid it yet — not yet. This instant 
I wait to hear, Count, whetucr you will say it. 

Iso. Ay ! that delights me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me tnat 1 never said so. 

Oct. And you renounce the Duke then ? 

Iso. If he’s planning 

Treason — ^why, treason breaks all bonds asunder. 

Oct. And are determined, too, to fight against him? 

Iso.^ He has done me ssryice — hut if he’s a villain, 

Perdition seize him ' All scores are rubbed off. 

Oct. I am rejoiced that you’re so well disposed. 

This night break off in th* utmost secrecy 
With all the light-armed troops — ^it must appear 
As came the order from the Duke himself. 

At Frauenberg’s the place of rendezvous ; 

There will Count Galas give you further orders. 

Iso. It shall be done. But you’ll remember me 
With th' Emperor — how well-disposed you found me. 

Oct. I will not fail to mmition it honourably. 

„„ , [.Er/V IsoLANi. A Servant w/w. 

What, Colonel Butler ! Show him up. 

Forgive me too my bearish ways, old father ! 
l^rd God ! how should I know, then, what a great 
Person I }uid before me. 
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Oct. No excuses ! 

Iso. I am a merry lad, and if at time 
A rash word might escape me ’gainst the Court 
Amidst my wine — ^you know no harm was meant. 

Oct. You need norbe uneasy on that score. 

That has succeeded. Fortune favour us 
Witli all the others only but as much ! 

Scene V.— Octavio Piccolojiini, Butler. 

But. At your command, Lieutenant-General. 

Oct. Welcome, as honoured friend and visitor. 

But. You do me too much honour. 

Oct. both hai>e seated themselves^ You have not 
Ketumed the advances which I made you yesterday — 
^lisunderstood them, as mere empty forms. 

That wish proceeded from my heait — I was 
In earnest with you — for ’tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. 

But. ’Tis only ihe like-minded can unite. 

Oct. True 1 and I name all honest men like-minded. 

I never charge a man but with those acts 
To which his character deliberately 
Impels him ; for alas ! the violence 
Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 
Tlie very best of us from the right track. 

You came through Fratienbei^. Did the Count Galas 
Say nothing to you ? Tell me. He’s my friend. 

But. His words were lost on me, 

Oct. It grieves me sorely 

To hear it : for his counsel was most wise. 

I had myself the like to offer. 

But. Spare 

Yourself the trouble^me th’ embarrassment, 

To have deserved so ill your good opinion. 

Oct. The lime is precious — ^let us talk openly. 

You know how matters stand here. Wallenstein 
Meditates treason— I can tell you further — 

He has committed treason ; but few hours 
Have past, since he a covenant concluded 
With th’ enemy. The messengers are now 
Full on their way to Egra and to Prague. 

To-morrow he intends to lead us over 
To th* enemy. But he deceives himself ; 

For prudence wakes — the Emperor has still 
Many and faithful friends here, and they stand 
In closest union, mighty though unseen. 

This manifesto sentences the Duke — 

Recalls the obedience of the army from him, 

And summons all the loyal, all the honest, 

To join and recognize in me their leader. 

Choose — will yon share with us an honest cause ; 

Or witli the evil share an evil lot ? 

But. {rises^l His lot is mine. 

Oct. Is that your last resolve 

But. It is. 

Oct. Nay, but bethink you, Colonel Butler I 


[Exit, 
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As yet you have time. Within mjj faithful breast 
That rashly uttered word remains interred. 

Kecall it, Butler ! Choose a better party ; 

You have not chosen the right one. 

But. . Any other 

Commands for me, Lieutenant-General? 

Oct. See your white hairs i Recall that word ! 

But. Farewell ! 

Oct. What would you draw this good and gallant sword 
In such a cause? Into a curse would you 
Transform the gratitude which you have earned 
By forty years’ fidelity from Austria? 

But. \lat^hing with bitterness^ Gratitude from the House of 
Austria. \He is going. 

Oct. itennits him to go as far as the door, then calls after //««.] 
Butler 1 

But. What wish you? 

Oct. How was’t with the Count? 

But. Count? what? 

Oct. \eoldly^ The title that you wished I mean. 

But. \_starts in sadden pas5ionI\ Hell and damnation ! 

Oct. \coldly.'\ You petitioned for it— - 
And your petition was repelled. Was it so? 

But. Your insolent scoff shall not go by unpunished. 

Draw ! 

Oct. Nay I your sword to its sheath ! and tell me calmly. 
How all that happened. I will not refuse you 
Your satisfaction afterwards. Calmly, Butler I 
But. Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 
For which I never can forgave myself. 

Lieutenant-General ! Yes — I have ambition. 

Ne’er was I able to endure contempt. 

It stung me to the quick, that birth and title 
Should have more weight than merit has in th* army. 

I would fain not be meaner than my equal, 

So in an evil hour I let myself 
Be tempted to that measure. It was folly ! 

But yet so liard a penance it deserved not. 

It might have been refused ; but wherefore barb 
And venom the refusal udth contempt? 

Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 
The grey-haired man, the faithful veteran? 

Why to the baseness of his parentage 
Refer him with such cruel roughness, only 
Because he had a weak hour and forgot himself ! 

But nature gives a sting e’en to the worm 
Which wanton power treads on in sport and insult. 

Oct. You must have been calumniated. Guess you 
The enemy, who did you this ill service? 

But. Be’t who it will — a most low-hearted scoundrel, 

Some vile Court minion must it be, some Spaniard, 

Some young squire of some ancient family, 

In whose light I may stand, some envious knave. 

Stung to his soul by my fair self-earned honours 1 
Oct. But tell ine? Did the Duke approve that measure? 
But. Himself impelled me to it, used his interest 
In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. 
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Oci’. Ay ? Aie you sure of that? 

But. -'I read the letter. 

Oct. And so did I— but the contents were different. 

[Butler is mddmly stnuh 
By chance I’m in possession of that letter — 

Can leave it to your own eyes to convince you. 

\Hc giv?^ letter. 

But. Ha 1 what is this ? 

Oct. I fear me, Colonel B»itler, 

An infamous game have they been pkying with you. 

The Duke, you say, impelled you to this measure ? 

Now, in this letter talks he in contempt 
Concerning you, counsels the Minister 
To give sound chastisement to your conceit. 

For so he calls it. 

[Butler reads through the letter^ his tremble^ he 
seizes a chair^ atid sinks denon in it. 

You have no enemy, no persecutor ; , , 

There’s no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
The insult you received to the Duke only, 

His aim is clear and palpable. He wished 
To tfiSK hehapeii 

To gain from your revenge what he well knew 
(What your long*tried fidelity convinced him) 

He ne’er could dare expect from your calm reaso>’> 

A blind tool would he make you, in contempt 
Use you, as means of most abandoned ends. 

He has gained his point. Too v/ell has he succeeded 
In luring you away from that good path 
On which you had been journeying forty years ! . 

But. \Jns voice tremhling.'l Can e’er the Majesty 

forgive me ? 

Oct. More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmerited grievance 
Sustained by a deserving, gallant veteran. 

From his free impulse he confirms the present. 

Which the Duke made you for a wicked purpose. 

The regiment, which you now command, is yours* _ » 

[Butler attempts to rise, sinks denm agnlj^' 

inwardly with violent emotions; tf^^^ speak and 
cannot. At length he takes his mO^d from the belt^ 

and offers it to PiCCOLOMiNl, 

Oct, What wish you? Recollect yourself, friend. 

But. Take it. 

Oct. But to what purpose ? Calm yourself. 

But. 0 tnke it I 

I am no longer worthy of this sword, 

Oct. Receive it then anew from my hands — aiid 
Wear it with honour for the right cause ever. 

But. Perjure myself to such a gracious sovereigii 1 

Oct. You’ll make amends. Quick ! break off from the Duke 1 

But. Break off from him I 

Oct. What now? Bethink thyself. 

But. [no longer governing his emotion.'\ Only break off from 
him ? He dies { he dies t 
Oct. Come after me to Frauenberg, where noW 
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All who are loyal are assembling under 
Counts Altringer and Galas. Many other:* 

I’ve brought to a remembrance of their duly. 

This night be sure that you escape from Pilsen. ... 
But. [Butler strides up and down in excessive agitattou, then 
steps up to Octavio with resolved coitntenance.^ 
Count Piccolomini ! Dare that man speak 
Of honour to you, who once broke his troth. 

Oct. He who repents so deeply of it, dares. 

But. Then leave me here, upon my word of honour ! 

Oct. What’s your design ? 

But. Leave me and my regiment. 

Oct. I have full confidence in you. But tell me 
What are you brooding? 

But. That the deed wdll tell you. 

Ask me no more at present. Trust to me. 

Ye may trust safely. By the living God 
Ye give him over not to his good angel ! 

Farewell. [Exit Butler. 

Ser. [enters with a billet.^ A stranger left it, and is ^ne. 

The Prince-Duke’s horses uait for you below. [Exit Servant. 

Oct. [readsl\ “ Be sure, make haste ! Your faithful Isulan.” 
O that 1 had but left this town behind me. 

To split upon a rock so near the haven ! 

Au'ay ! this is no longer a safe place for me I 
Where can my son be tarrying ? 

Scene VI.— Ociavio and Max Piccolomini. — Max enters in a 
state of de> a ngement ft out extreme agitation y his eyes toll wildly y 
his walk ts unsteadyy he appears not to ohstrve his fatheVy who 
stands at a distanccy and gazes at him with a countenance ex-- 
pressive of compassion. He pares with long strides through the 
chamber y then stands still aftaWy and at last throws himself into a 
chairy stating vacantly at the object directly before him. 

Oct. [advances to Max.] I am going off, my son. 

[Receiving no answerj he takes hts hand. 

My son, farewell. 

Max. Farewell. 

Oct. Thou wilt soon follow me ? 

Max. I follow thee? 

Thy way is crooked — it is not my way. 

[Octavio drops hts handy and starts back. 

O hadst thou been but simple and sincere, 

Ne’er had it come to this— all bad stood othenvise. 

He had not done that foul and horrible deed, 

The virtuous had retained their influence o’er him : 

He had not fallen into the snares of villains. 

Wherefore so like a thief, and thief’s accomplice. 

Didst creep behind him—lurking for thy prey ? 

O, unbl^t falsehood ! Mother of all evil ! 

Thou misery-making demon, it is thou 
That sink st us in perdition. Simple truth, 

Sustainer of the world, had saved us all ! 

Father, I will not, I cannot excuse thee ! 
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Wallenstein has deceived nae — 0, most foully ! 

But thou hast acted not much better. 

Oct. Son ! 

My son, ah ! I forgive Ihy agony ! 

Max. [Hses and conieniplates his father with looks of sttspicion^ 
Wast possible? Hadst thou the heart, my father — 

Hadst thou the heart to drive it to such lengths 
With cold premeditated purpose ? Thou — 

Hadst thou the heart to wish to see him guilty, 

Bather than saved ? Thou risest by his fall. 

Octavio, ’twill not please me. 

Oct. God in heaven ! 

Max. 0 woe is me ! Sure 1 have changed my nature. 

How comes suspicion here — in the free soul ? 

Hope, confidence, belief, are gone ; for all 
Lied to me, all that I e’er loved or honoured. 

No ! No ! Not all ! She— she yet lives for me, 

And she is true, and open as the heavens 1 
Deceit is everywhere, hypocrisy. 

Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury i 
The single holy spot is now our love, 

The only unprofaned in human nature. 

Oct. Max ! we wll go together, ’Twill be better. 

Max. What? ere I've taken a last parting leave, 

The very last— no, never ! 

Oct. Spate thyself 

The pang of necessary separation. 

Come with me ! Come, my son ! 

[Attempts to take him with him. 
Max. No 1 as sure as God lives, no ! 

Oct. [more ur^ntlyll Come with me, I command thee ! I, 
thy father. 

Max. Command me what is human. I stay here. 

Oct. Max { In the Emperor’s name I bid thee come. 

Max. No Emperor has power to prescribe 
Laws to the heait 1 and woaldst thou wish to rob me 
Of the sole blessing which my fate has left me, 

Her sympathy? Must then a cruel deed 
Be done with cruelty ? The unalterable 
Shall I perform ignobly — steal away, 

With stealthy coward flight forsake her ? No ! 

She shall behold my suffering, my sore anguish, 

Hear the complaints of the disparted soul, 

And weep tears o’er me. Oh ! the human race 
Have steely souls— but she is as an angel. 

From the black deadly madness of despair 
Will she redeem my soul, and in soft words 
Of comfort, plaining, loose this pang of death I 
Oct. Thou wilt not tear thyself away: thou canst not. 

0, come, my son I I bid thee save thy virtue. 

Max. Squander not thou thy words in vain. 

The heart I follow, for I dare trust to it. 

Oct. [trembling andhsing all self conmand^ Max! Max! 
if that most damned thing could be — 

If thou— my son— my own blood— (dare I think it?)— 

Do sell thyself to him, the infamous, 
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Then shall the world behold the hoirible deed, 

And in unnatural combat shall the steel 
Of the son tiiclde with the father’s blood. 

Max, O hadst thou always better thought of men, 

Thou hadst then acted better. Curst suspicion ! 

Unholy miserable doubt ! To him 

Nothing on earth remains imwrenched and firm, 

AYho has no faith. 

Oct. And if I trust thy heart, 

Will it be always in thy power to follow it? 

hlAX. The hearths voice tliou hast not o’erpowered— as little 
Will Wallenstein be able to o’erpower it. 

Oct. O Max 1 1 see thee never more again 1 
Max. Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 

Oct, I go to Frauenberg — ^the Fappenheimers 
1 leave thee here, the Lothrings too ; Toskana 
And Tiefenbach remain here to protect thee. 

They love thee, and are faithful to their oath, 

And will far rather fall in gallant contest 
Than leave their rightful leader and their honour. 

Max. Rely on this: I either leave my life 
In the struggle, or conduct them out of Filsen. 

Oct. Farewell, my son ! 

Max. Fatew'ell ! 

Oct* How? Not one look 

Of filial love ? No grasp of the hand at parting? 

It IS a bloody war to which we are going, 

And the event uncertain and in darkness. 

So used we not to part — ^it was not so 1 
Is it then true I have a son no longer ? 

{^Lax/oZ/s into hts arms; they hold each other for a long 
time in a speechless embrace^ then go away at different 
sides. 
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ACT I. 

Scene Chamber in the House of the Duchess of Friedland. 
Countess Tert-skv, Thekla, Lady Neubrunn. The i'lvo latter 
sit at the same table at •n'orh. 

CouN. [watching- them from the opposite side.] So you have 
nothing, niece, to ask me ? Nothing ? 

I liave been waiting for a word from you. 

And could you then endure in all this time 
Not once to speak his name ? 

[Thekla lemaining silent, the Countess rises and advances 
to her. 

Why comes this ? 

Perhaps I am already grown superfluous, 

And other ways exist, besides through me ? 

Confess it to me, Thekla I have you seen him ? 

Thek. To-day and yesterday I have not seen him. 

CoUN. And not heard from him either? Come, be open ! 
Thek. No syllable. 

CouN. And still you are so calm ? 

Thek. I am. 

CouN. May’t please you, leave us, Lady Neubrunn ! 

[Exit Lady Neubrunn. 

Scene 11.— The Countess, Thekla. 

CouN. It does not please me, Princess that he holds 
Himself so still exactly at this time 
Thek. Exactly at this time? 
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He now knows all. 

’Twere now the moment to declare liimseir. 

Thek. If I’m to nndeistand you, speak less darkly. 

CouN. ’Twas for that purpose that I hade her leave us. 
Thekla, you are no more a child. Your heart 
Is now no more in nonage : for you love, 

And boldness dwells with love — that you have proved. 

Your nature moulds itself upon your father's 
Moie than your mother’s spirit. Therefore may you 
Heir uhat were too much for her fortitude. 

Thek. Enough I No further preface, I entreat you. 

At once out with it ! Be it what it may, 

It is not possible that it should torture me 
More than thes introduction. What have you 
To say to me ? Tell me the whole and briefly ! 

CouN. You’ll not be frightened — 

Thek. Name it, I entreat you. 

CouN. It lies within your power to do your father 
A weighty service — 

Thek. Lies within my power ? 

CottH. Max Ficcolomini loves you. You can link him 
Indissolubly to your father. 

Thek. I ? 

What need of me for that ? And is he not 
Already linked to him? 

CouN. He was. 

Thek. And wherefore 

Should he not be so now — ^not be so always ? 

CouN. He cleaves to tV Emperor too. 

Thek. ^ Not more thau duty 

And honour may demand of him. 

CouN. We ask 

Proofs of his lore, and not proofs of his honour. 

Duty and honour I 

Those are ambiguous words with many meanings. 

You should interpret them for him : his love 
Should be the sole definer of his honour. 

Thek. How? 

CouN. Th’ Emperor or you must he renounce. 

Thek. He will accompany my father gladly 
In his retirement. From himself you heard 
How much he wished to lay aside the sword. 

CouN. He must not lay the sword aside we mean ; 

He must unsheath it in ]^our father’s cause. 

Thek. He’ll spend with gladness and adacrity 
His life, his heart’s blood in my father’s cause. 

If shame or injury be intended him. 

CouN. You will not understand me. Well, hear then ! 
Your father has fallen off from the Emperor, 

And is about to join the enemy 
With the whole soldieiy"— 

Thek. Alas, my mother i 

^CouN. There needs a great example to draw on 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
PoS'Css the love and reverence of the troops ; 

They govern all opinions, and wherever 
They lead the way none hesitate to follow. 
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Tlie son secures the father to our interests— 

Vou've nwich in your hands at this moment. 

Thek. Ah, 

My miserable mother ! What a death-strobe 
Awaits tliee I No ! She never uill survive it. 

CouN. She will accommodate her soul to that 
Wliich is and must be. I do know your mother. 

The far-oir future weighs upon her heart 
With torture of anxiety ; but is it 
Unalterably, actually present, 

She soon resigns hetself, and bears it calmly. 

Thek. 0 my foreboding bosom ! Even now, 

E'en now 'tis here, that icy hand of horror i 
And my young hope lies shuddering in its grasp; 

I knew it well— no sooner had I entered, 

A h^yy ominous presentiment 
Eevealed to me that spirits of death were hovering 
Over my happy fortune. But why think I 
First of myself? My mother ! 0 my mother ! 

CouN. Calm yourself! Break not out in vain lamenting I 
Preserve you for your father the firm fnend, 

And for yourself the lover, all will yet 
Prove good and fortunate. 

Thek. Prove good ? What good ? 

hlust we not pan ? Part ne’er to meet again ? 

CouN. He parts not from you. He cannot part from you. 

Thek. Alas for his sore anguish ! It wdl rend 
His heart asunder. 

CouH. If indeed he loves you, 

His resolution will be speedily taken. 

Thek. His resolution will be speedily taken — 

0 do.not doubt of that ! A resolution I 
Does there remain one to be taken ? 

CouN. Hush ! 

Collect yourself ! I hear your mother coming. 

Thek. How shall I bear to see her? 

CoUN. Collect yourself. 

Scene III . — To them enter the Duchess. 

Duch. {to the Countess.] Wlto was here, sister? I heard 
some one talking. 

And passionately too. 

CoUN. Nay ! there was no one. 

Duch. I am grown so timorous, every trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footstep of some messenger of evil. 

And can you tell me, sister, what the event is? 

Will he agree to do the Emperor's pleasure. 

And send the horse regiments to the Cardinal? 

Tell me, has he dismissed Von Questenberg 
With a favourable answer? 

CouN. No, he has not. 

Duch, Alas I then all is lost 1 I see it coming, ^ 

The worst that can come ! Yes, they will depose him ; 

The accursed business of the Regenspurg Diet 
Will all be acted o’er again 1 
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CouN. No ’ never ! 

^lake your heart ea«ty, sister, as to that. 

[Thekla, in extreme asitotion^ throu’S hirsaij ufon her 
Mother, and enfolds her in her anns^ ^veeping, 

Ddch. Yes, my poor child ! 

Thou too hast lost a most affeclionate godmother 
In th’ Empress. O that stem unbending man ! 

In this unhappy marriage vrhat have I 
Not sufTered, not endured ? For e’en as if 
I had been linked on to some %yheel of fire. 

That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous onward, 

I have passed a life of frights and horrors with him, 

And ever to the brink of some abyss ^ 

With dizzy headlong violence he whirls me. 

Nay, do not weep, my child ! Let not my sufferings 
Presigmfy unhappiness to thee. 

Nor blacken with their shade the fate that waits thee. 

There lives no second Friedland ; thou, my child, 

Hast not to fear thy mothei^s destiny. 

Thek. O let us supplicate him, dearest mother ! 

Quick ! quick I here’s no abiding place for us. 

Here every coming hour broods into life 
Some new affrightful monster. 

Duch. Thou wilt share 

An easier, calmer lot, my diild I We too, 

I and thy father, v itne-sed happy days. 

Still think I with delight of those first years, 

When he was making progress mth glad effort, 

When his ambition was a genial fire, 

Not that consuming flame which now it is. 

The Emperor loved him, trusted him : and all 
He undertook could not but be successful. 

But since that ill-starred day at Regenspuig, 

Which plunged him headlong from his dignity, 

A gloomy uncompanionable spirit, 

Unsteady and suspicious, has possessed him. 

His quiet mind forsook him, and no longer 
Did he yield up himself in joy and faith 
To his old luck and individual power ; 

But thenceforth turned his heart and best affections 
All to those cloudy sciences, which never 
Have yet made happy him who followed them. 

CouN. You see it, sister, as your eyes permit you. 

But surely this is not the conversation 
To pass the time in which vre are waiting for him- 
You know he will be soon here. Would you have hiin 
Fmd her in this condition? 

Duch, 0>me, my child 1 

Come, wipe away thy tears, and show thy father 
A cheerful countenance. See, the tie-knot here 
Is off — this hair must not hang so dishevelled. 

dearest ! dry thy tears up. They deform 
^y gentle eye. Well now — ^what was 1 «aying ? 

Yes, m good truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 

Coujf. That is he, sister J 
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Come ! my heart yearns to live a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. 

CouN. ’Tis long since we*ve been thus together, brother. 

Wal. [to the Countess aside.'l Can she sustain the news? Is 
she prepared ? 

CouN. Not yet. 

Wal. Come here, my sweet girl ! Seat thee by me. 

For there is a good spirit on thy lips. 

Thy mother praised to me thy ready skill : 

She says a voice of melody dwells in thee 
"V^ich doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away from me the evil demon 
That beats his black wings close above my head. 

DUCH. AlTiere is thy lute, my daughter? Let thy father 
Hear some small Inal of thy skill. 

Thek. My mother ! 

I— 

Duch. Trembling? Come, collect thypcIC Go, cheer 
Thy father. 

Thek. O my mother ! I — I cannot. 

Coxjit. How i AVhat is that, niece ? 

Thek. [to the Countess.] O spare me ! Sing — now— in thi^ 
sore anxiety 

Of the o’erburthened soul — ^to sing to him, 

Who is thrusting, even now, my mother headlong 
Into her grave ! 

Duch. How, Thekla ? Humouisome ? 

What ! Shall thy father have expressed a wish 
In vain? 

CouN, Here is the lute. 

Tiif-K. My God ! how can I — 

[The orchestra plays. During the ritomello Thekla 
es^resses in her gestures and countenance the struggle 
of her feelings : and at the moment that she should 
begin to sing^ contracts herself together^ as one shud- 
dering^ throws the insttument dorvn, and retires 
abruptly. 

Duch. hly child 1 O she is ill — 

Wal. What ails the ma'den ? 

Say, is she often so ? 

CouN. ^ Since then herself 

Has now betraj'ed I too must no longer 
Conceal it. 

Wal. What? 


CouN. She loves him ! 

, Loves him ! Whom ? 

CouN. Max does she love ! Max Piccolomini. 

Hut thou ne’er noticed it? Nor yet my sister? 

n> heavy on her heart ? 

God s blusing on thee, my sweei child ! Thou needest 
Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. 

CouN. This journey — ^if ’twere not thy aim, ascribe it 
To thme own self. Thon sbouldst have chosen another 
To have attended her. 


Wal. 

CoUN. Yes, and he 


And does he know it ? 
hopes to win her. 
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WALi 

DucH. And to no other of your lands or seats ? 

Wal You would not be secure there. 

Such. I^ot secure 

In the Emperor’s realms beneath the Emperor’s 
Protection ? 

Wal. Friedland’s wife may be permitted 
No longer to hope that. 

DuCH. O God in heaven ! 

And have you brought it even to this ? 

Wal. In Holland 

You'll find protection. 

DucH. • In a Lutheran country? 

TOat ? And you send us into Lutheran countries ? 

AVal. Duke Franz of Lauenburg conducts you thither. 

Duch. Duke Franz of Lauenburg? 

The ally of Sweden, the Emperor’s enemy! 

Wal The Emperor’s enemies are mine no longer. 

Duch. [casting a lock of terror on the Duke and the 
Countess.] Is it then true I It is. You are degraded ? 
Deposed from the command ? O God in heaven I 
CouN. [aside to the DuKE.] Leave her in this belief. 

Thou seest she cannot 
Support the real truth. 

Scene V, — To them enter Count Tertsky. 

CouN. — ^Tertsky, 

What ails him? What an image of affright ! 

He looks as he had seen a ghost 
Ter. [leading Wallenstein asidei\ Is it thy command that all 
the Croats — 

Wal. Mine ! 

Ter, We are betrayed. 

AVal. AVhat ? 

Ter. They are off I This night 

The Jagers likeivise — all the villages 
In the whole round are empty. 

Wal. ^ Isolani ? 

Ter. Him thou hast sent away. Yes, surely. 

AA^AL. I? 

Ter. No t Hast thou not sent him off? Nor Deodate ? 

They are vanished both of them. 

Scene VI, — To them enter Illo. 

Illo. Has Tertsky told thee ? 

Ter. He knows alL 

IXjLO* And likewise 

That Esterhatzy, Goetz, hlaradas, Kaunitz, 

Lolatto, Palh, have forsaken thee ? 

Ter. Damnation 1 

AVal, [minks at fhem.^ Hush! 

CouN, [mho has been mocking them anxiously from the dis~ 
tance^ and now advances to them,'\ Tertsky I Heaven ! 
What is it? AVhat has happened? 

Wal. [scarcely suppressing his emotionsA Nothing I let us be 
gone ! ^ 


And likewise 
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It should have been kept secret from the army, 

Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 

Ter. O that thou hadst believed me 1 Yester evening 
Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker, 

That fox, Octavio, pass the gates of Pilsen. 

TTiou gav’st him thy own horses to flee from thee. 

Wal. The old tune still ! Now, once for all, no more 
Of this suspicion — it is doting folly. 

Ter. Thou didst confide in Isolani too ; 

And lo ! he was the first that did desert thee. 

Wal. It was but yesterday I rescued him 
From abject wretchedness. Let that go by. 

I never reckoned yet on gratitude. 

And wherein doth he wong in going from me? 

He follows still the god whom all his life 
He has worshipped at the gaming-table. With 
My fortune, and my seeming destiny, 

He made the bond and broke it not with me. 

I am but the ship in which his hopes were stowed, 

And with the which well-pleased and confident 
He traversed the open sea ; now he beholds it 
In imminent jeopardy among the coast-rocks. 

And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies off from me : 

No human tie is snapped betwixt us two. 

Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived, 

Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 

Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead4 
Nought sinks into the bosom's silent depth : 

Qui^ sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightly ; but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame. 

Ter. Yet, would I rather 

Trust the smooth brow than that deep furrowed one. 


Scene VIII —Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo {who enters 

agitated with rage). 

Illo. Treason and mutiny ! 

'I'lR. ^ And what further now ? 

Illo. Tiefenbach’s soldiers, when I gave the orders 
To go off guard — mutinous villains I 
Ter. Well ! 

Wal. What followed? 

Illo. They refused obedience to them. 

Ter. Fire on them instantly! Give out the order. 

"Wal. Gently ! what cause did they assign? 

Illo.^ ^ No other, 

They said, had right to issue orders but 
Lieutenant-General Ficcolomini. 

Wal. [t« convulsion of agony^ What? How is that 1 
Illo. _ He takes that office on him by commission. 

Under sign-manual of the Hmperor. 

Ter. hrom th* Emperor — bcar'st thou, Duke? 

1 , incitement 

1 he Generals made that stealthy flight — 
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Ter. Duke! liearest thoii? 

Illo. Cai-affa too and ^lontecuculi, 

Are missing, mtli six other Geneials, 

All whom he had induced to follow him. 

This plot he has long had in writing by him 
From the Emperor ; but *twas finally concluded 
With all the detail of the operation 
Some days ago with the Envoy Questenbcrg. 

[Wallenstein sinks dmon inio a chair atui covers his Jatj 
Ter. 0 hadst thou but believed me 1 

Scene IX.--7h them enter the Countess. 

COUN. This suspense, 

This horrid fear — I can no longer beat it, 

For Heaven's sake, tell me what has taken place. 

Illo. The regiments are all falling off from us. 

Ter. Octavio Piccolomini is a traitor. 

CouN. 0 my foieboding ! \RusheS out of the room. 

Ter. Hadst thou but believed me 1 

"Now scest fliouhow the stars have Tied to thee. 

Wal. The stars lie not ; but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 

The science is still honest : this false heart 
Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 

On a divine law divination rests ; 

Where Nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 
Out of her limits, there all science errs. 

True, I did not susjiecl ! Were it superstition 
Never by such suspicion t’ have affronted 
The human form, O may that time ne’er come 
In which I shame me of the infirmity. 

The wildest savage drinks not with the victim, 

Into whose breast he means to plunge the sword. 

This, this, Octavio, was no hero's deed : 

'Twas not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 

A bad heart triumphed o'er an honest one. 

No shield received the assassin stroke ; thou plungest 
Thy weapon on an unprotected breast — 

Against such weapons I am but a child. 

Scene X.— To thesi enter Butler. 

Ter. [ineeiin^ him,‘\ 0 look there i Butlef 1 Here we’ve 
still a friend I 

Wal. \ineets him with outsfread arms, and end>races him with 
Tvarmth.] Come to my heart, old comrade ! Not the sun 
Looks out upon us more revivingly 
In the earliest month of spring, 

Than a friend’s countenance in such an hour. 

But. My General ; I come— 

Wal. {leaning on Butler’s shoulders.] Know'st thou already ? 
That old man has betrayed me to the Emperor. 

What sayst thou ? Thirty years have we together 
Lived out, and held out, sharing joy and hardship* 

We have slept in one camp-bed, drunk from one glass. 

One morsel shared 1 1 leaned myself on him, 
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As now I lean me on thy faithful shoulder. 

And now in the very moment, when, all love, 

All confidence, my bosom beat to his, 

He sees and takes the advantage, stabs ihe knife 
Slowly into my heart IHe hides his face on Butler’s breasL 
But. Forget the false one. 

What is your present purpose ? 

Wal. Well remembered ! 

Courage, my soul ! I am sblL rich in friends. 

Still loved by Destiny ; for in the moment 
That it unmasks the plottir^ hypocrite, 

It sends and proves to me one faithful heart 
Of the hypocrite no more ! Think not his loss 
Was that which struck the pang : O no ! hts treason 
Is that which strikes this pang 1 Ho more of him I 
Dear to my heart and honoured were they both. 

And the young man — yes — ^he did truly love me. 

He — he — ^has not deceived me. But enough. 

Enough of this — swift counsel now beseems us. 

The courier, whom Count Ifinsky sent from Prague, 

I expect him every moment : and whatever 
He may bring wdA him, we must take good care 
To keep it from the mutineers. Quick, then ! 

Despatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct him to me. [Illo is going. 

But. [detaining him,\ My General, whom expect you then ? 
Wal. The courier 

Who biii^ me word of the event at Prague. 

But. [hesHating,'\ Hem! 

Wal. And what now ? 

But. You do not know it? 

Wal. Well? 

But. From what that ’larumin the camp arose? 

Wal. From what? 

But. That courier — 

Wal. [^ith eager expectation^ Well? 

Is already here. 

Tee. and Illo [at the same time,} Already here? 

Wal. My courier ? 

But. For some hours. 

Wal. And I not know it ? 

But. The sentinels detain him 

In custody. 

Illo [stamping with his foot.} Damnation I 

as broken open, and is arculated 
Through the whole camp. 

. You know what it contains? 

i5UT. Question me not. 

_ Illo ! alas for us. 

Wal. Hide nothing firom me— I can hear the worst. 

Prague then is lost. It is. Confess it freely. 

A several regiments 

At Budweiss Tabor, Brannau, Konigingratz, 

At Pnin and Znaym, have forsaken you. 

And tA en Ine onths of fealty anew 
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To tlie Emperor. Yourself, with Kinsky, Tertsky, 

And Illo hnve been sentenced. 

[Tertsky and Illo express alarm and fury, Wallen- 
stein remains firm and collected, 

Wal. ^ 'Tis decided ! 

*Tis -well ! I have received a sudden cure 
From all the pangs of doubt ; with steady stream 
Once more my life-blood flows 1 My soul’s secure ! 

In the night only Friedland’s stars can beam. 

Lingering irresolute, with fitful fears 
I drew the sword — 'twas with an inward strife, 

WTiile yet the choice ^vas mine. The murderous knife 
Is lifted for my heart ! Doubt disappears ! 

I fight now for my he.ad .and for my life. 

[Exit Wallenstein ; t/te others follow hint. 

Scene XI.—Countess Tertsky [enters from a side room.) 

I can endure no longer. No ! [Looks around her. 

Where aie they? 

No one is here. They leave me all alone, 

Alone in this sore an^ish of suspense. 

And r must wear the outward show of cafmness 
Before my sister, and shut in within me 
The pangs and agonies of my crowded bosom. 

It is not to be borne. If all should fad ; 

If— if he must go over to the Swedes, 

An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
As an ally, a covenanted equal, 

A pioud commander with his army following j 
If we must wander on from land to land, 

Like the Count Palatine, of fallen greatness 
An ignominious monument. But no ! 

That day I will not see 1 And could himself 
Endure to sink so low, I would not bear 
To see him so low sunken. 

Scene XII.— Countess, Duchess, Thekla. 

Thek. [endeamiring^ to hold back the Duchess.] Dear 
mother, do stay here ? 

Duch. No ! Here is yet 

Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 

Why does my sister shun me ? Don’t I see her 
Full of suspense and anguish roam about 
From room to room ? Art thou not full of terror? 

And what import these silent nods and gestures 
Wliich ste.'ilthwise thou e.xchangest with her ? 

Thek. Nothing: 

Nothing, dear mother 1 

Duch. [to the Countess,] Sister, I will know. 

COUN. What boots it now to hide it from her? SOQllOr 
Or later she must learn to hear and bear it. 

’Tis not the time now to indulge infirmity ; 

Courage beseems us now, a heart collected, 

And exercise and previous discipline 
Of fortitude. One word and over with it I 
Sister, you are deluded. You believe 
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The Duke has been deposed. The Duke is not 

Deposed — he is — , * 

Thek. the Countess.] What? do you wish to 

kill her? 

COUN. The Duke is— , j c i 

Thek. \thraiuing her arms round her mother. \ O slant! tirm ! 

stand firm, my mother I 
CouN. Revolted is the Duke, he is preparing 
To join the enemy, the army leave him. 

And all has failed. , j. . 

\Pwing these words the Duchess totters^ and falls tn a 
fainting fit into the arms of her daughter. While 
Thekul is calling for help^ the atriain drtps. 


ACT II. 

Scene I. — A spacious Room in the Duke of Friedland's Palace. 
Wal. [/« armour.^ Thou hast gained thy point, Octavio ! 

Once more am I 

Almost as friendless as at Regenspurg. 

There I had nothing left me, but myself— 

Sut what one man can do, you have now experience. 

The twigs have you hewn off, and here I stand 
A leafless trunk. But in the sap within 
Lives the creating power, and a new world 
May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 
Proved myself worth an army to you — I alone ! 

Before the S^Yed^sh strength your troops had melted ; 

Beside the Lech sank Tilly, your last hope ; 

Into Bavaria, like a ninter torrent, 

Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace did the Emperor tremble. 

Soldiers w'ere scarce, for still the multitude 
Follow the luck ; all eyes were turned on me. 

Their helper in distress ; the Emperot^s pride 
Bowed itself down before the man he had injured. 

’Twas I must rise, and iivith creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

I did it. Like a god of war, my name 

Went through the world. The drum was beat — and, lo 1 

The plough, the workshop is forsaken, all 

Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners ; 

And as the wood' choir rich in melody 
Assembled quick around the bird of wonder. 

When first his throat swells with his magic song, 

So did the warlike youth of Germany 
Crowd in around the image of my eagle. 

I feel myself the being tlmt 1 was. 

It is the soul that builds itself a body. 

And Friedland’s camp will not remain unfilled. 

Lead then your thousands out to meet me — true ! 

They are accustomed under me to conquer, 

But not against me. If the head and limbs 
Separate from each other, *twill be soon 
Made manifest in which the soul abode. 

. [Illo and Tertsky enter. 

Courage, friends ! courage 1 We are still unvanquished ; 

I feel my footing firm ; five regiments, Tertsky, 
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Are still our own, and Butler’s gallant troops ; 

And a host of sixteen thousand Swedes to*monow. 
I was not stronger when, nine years ago, 

I marched forth, iivith glad heart and high of hope, 
To conquer Germany for the Emperor. 


Scene IL— Wallenstein, Illo, Tertsky. To them enter 
Neumann, loho leads Tertsky aside and talks with him. 

Ter. What do they Avant? 

Wal. What now ? 

Ter. Ten cuirassiers 

From Pappenheim request leave to address you 
In the name of the regiment. 

Wal. [hastily to Neumann.] Let them enter. 

[Exit Neusiann. 
This 

May end in something, M.arfc you. Tney are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 

Scene III.— Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo. Ten Cuirassiers, led 
by an Anspessade,^ march np and arran^ themselves, after the 
word of command, in one front hfore the Duke, and make their 
obeisance. He takes his hat off, and immediately covets himsel 
again. 

Ans. Halt ! Front ! Present ! 

Wal. [after he has rttn throuffi them with his eye, to the Anspessade.] 
I Itnow thee Avell. Thou art out of Briigen in Flanders : thy name is 
Mercy. 

Ans. Henry Mercy. 

Wal. Thou Avert cut off on the march, surrounded by the Hessians, 
and didst fight thy Avay Avith a hundred and eighty men through their 
thousand. 

Ans. ’Twas even so, General ! 

Wal. What rcAA'ard hadst thou for this gallant exploit ? 

Ans. That Avhich I asked for ; the honour to serve in this corps. 

Wal. [turning to a second.] Thou Avert among the volunteers that 
seized and made booty of the SAA'edish battery at Altenberg. 

RND Cui. Yes, General ! 

Wal. I forget no one Avith whom I have exchanged Avords, [A pause.] 
Who sends you ? 

Ans, Your noble regiment, the Cuirassiers of Piccolimini. 

Wal, ^Vhy does not your colonel delwer in your request, according to 
the custom of the service ? 

Ans. Because we would first knoAv Avhom we serve. 

Wal. Begin your address. 

Ans. [giving the word of command?] Shoulder your arms t 
Wal. [turning to a third.] Thy name is Risbeck, Cologne is thy birth- 
place. 

3RD Cui. Risbeck of Cologne. 

Wal. It Avas thou that broughtest in the SAvedish colonel, Diebald, 
prisoner, m the camp at Nuremberg. 

I Anspessade, in German, Gefreiter, a soldier inferior to a corporal, but above the 
sentinels. The German name implies that he is exempt from mounting guard. 
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^RD Cui. It was not I, General ! , , , * 

Wal. Perfectly right 1 It was thy elder brother : thou hadst a younger 

brother too. Where did he stay ? . , , , . , 

3RD Cui. He is stationed at Olmutz with the Imperial army. 

Wal. ilie Anspessade.] Now then— begin. 

Ans. There cafne to band a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us — 

Wal. Unterntpting him.'\ Who chose you ? 

Ans. Every company 

Drew its own man by lot. 

Wal. Now, to the business. 

An^. There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us collectively from thee 
All duties of obedience to withdraw,^ 

Because thou wert an enemy and traitor. 

Wal. And what did you determine ? 

Ans. All our comrades 

At Brannau, Budweiss, Prague, and Olmutz have 
Obeyed already, and the regiments here, 

Tiefenbach and Toscana, instantly 

Did follow their example. But — but we 

Do not believe that thou*rt an enemy 

And traitor to thy country — ^hold it merely 

For he and trick, and a trumped up Spanish story ! 

\\Vith -warmth. 

Thyself shall tell us what thy purpose is. 

For we have found thee still sincere and true; 

No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt 
The gallant General and the gallant troops. 

Wal. Therein I recognize my Pappenheimers. 

Ans. And this proposal makes thy regiment to thee ; 

Is it thy purpose merely to preserve 
In thy own ^nds this military sceptre, 

Which so becomes thee, which the Emperor 
Made over to thee by a covenant? 

Is it thy purpose merely to remain 
Supreme commander of the Austrian armies ? — 

We will stand by thee, General I and guarantee 
Thy honest rights against nil opposition. 

And should it chance that all the other regiments 
Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 
Thy faithful soldiers, and, as is our duty. 

Far rather let oursdves be cut to pieces, 

Than suffer thee to fall. But if it be 
As the Emperor's letter says — ^if it be true 
That thou in traitorous wise wilt lead us over 
To the enemy— which God in heaven forbid !— 

Then we too will forsake thee, and obey 
Tliat letter — 


Wal. Hear me, children I 
Ans. 

There needs no other ans^vor. 
Wal, v; 


Yes, or no? 


WAL, Yield attention. 

You re men of sense, examine for yourselves ; 

1 e think and do not follow with the herd : 

.^d therefore have I always shcrwn you honour 
Above 11 others, suffered you to reason j 
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Have treated you as free men, and my orders 
Were but the echoes of your prior sutTr^^e. 

Ans. Most fair and noble has thy conduct been 
To us, my General J With thy confidence 
Thou hast honoured us, and shown us grace and favour 
Beyond all other regiments ; and thou seest 
We follow not the common herd. We will 
Stand by thee faithfully. Speak but one word — 

Thy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 
A treason which thou meditatest — ^that 
Thou meanest not to lead the army over 
To the enemy ; nor e’er betray tlxy country. 

Wal. Me, me are they betraying. The Emperor 
Has sacrificed me to my enemies, 

And I must fall, unless my gallant troops 
Will rescue me. See ! I confide in you. 

And be your hearts my stronghold 1 At this breast 
The aim is taken, at this hoary head. 

This is your Spanish gratitude, this is our 

Requital for that murderous fight at Lutzen J 

For this we threw the naked breast against 

The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 

Our bed and the hard stone our pillow !— never stream 

Too rapid for us, nor wood too impervious ; 

With cheerful spirit we pursued that Mansfeld 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight ; 

Yea, our whole life was but one restless march ; 

And, homeless as the stirring wind, we travelled 
O’er the wr- wasted earth. And now, even now, 

That we have well-nigh finished the hard toil. 

The unthankful, the curse-laden toil of weapons, 

With faithful indefatigable arm 

Have rolled the heavy war-load up the hill, 

Behold ! this boy of the Emperor’s bears away 
The honoure of the peace, an easy prize ! 

He'll weave, forsooth, into his flaxen locks 
The olive branch, the hard-earned ornament 
Of this grey head, grown grey beneath the helmet. 

Ans. That shall he not while we can hinder it ! 

No one but thou, who hast conducted it 
With fame, shall end this war, this frightful war. 

Thou led'st us out into the bloody field 

Of death, thou and no other shall conduct us home, 

Rejoicing, to the lovely plains of peace — 

Shalt share with us the fruits of the long toil — 

Wal. What? Think you then at length in late old age 
To enjoy the fruits of toil ? Believe it not, 

Never, no never, will you see the end 
Of the contest ! You and me, and all of us. 

This war will swallow up ! War, ^var— not peace*— 

Is Austria’s wish ; and therefore, because I 
Endeavoured after peace, therefore 1 fall. 

For what cares Austria how long the war 
Wears out the armies and lays waste the world? 

She will but wax and grow amid the ruin- 
And still win new domains. 

\The Cuirassiers express agitation by their gestures 
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Ye*re moved — see 
A noble rage flash from your eyes, ye warriors 1 
Oh that my spirit might possess you now 
Baring as once it led you to the battle ! 

Ye would stand by me with j’our veteran ann^ 

Protect me in my rights ; and this is noble! 

But think not that you can accomplish it — 

Your scanty number ! To no purpose tvill you 

Have sacrificed you for your General. \ConJidentiaUy 

No ! let us tread securely, seek for friends ; 

The Swedes have proffered us assistance ; let us 
Wear for awhile the appearance of goodwill. 

And use them for your profit, till tre both 
Cany the fate of Europe in our hands, 

And from oar camp to the glad jubilant world 
Lead peace forth with the garland on her hrad ! 

Ans. *Tis then but mere appearances which thou 
Dost put on with the Swede ? Thou’lt not betray 
The Emperor? Wilt not turn us into Swedes ? 

This is the only thing which we desire 
To learn from thee. 

Wal. What care I for the Swedes ? 

I hate them as I hate the pit of hell, 

And under Providence I trust right soon 
To chase them to their homes across their Baltic. 

My cares are only for the whole ; I have 
A heart — it bleeds tviihin me for the miseries 
And piteous groaning of my fellow Germans. 

Ye are but common men, but yet ye think 
With minds not common ; ye smpear to me 
Worthy before all others, that I whisper ye 
A little word or two in confidence ! 

See now ! already for full fifteen years 

The war>torch h^ continued burning, yet 

No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and German, 

Papist and Lutheran: neither will give way 
To the other, every hand’s against the other. 

Each one is party, and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end? Where’s he that will unravel 
This tangle, ever tangling more and more. 

It must be cut asunder. 

I feel that 1 am the man of destiny. 

And trust, with your assistance, to accomplish it. 


Scene IV . — To these enter Butler. 

But. \pa5sionaIefy.'\ General, this is not right ! 

. WTiat is not right? 

But. It must needs injure us \rilli all liouest men. 

Wal. But what? 

. It is an open proclamation 

Of insurrection. 

Well, well — but what is it? 

•e Tertsky’s regiments tear the Imperial Eagle 

rroni off the banners, and instead of it 
Have reared aloft thy arms. 
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COUK. ■ If he be 
StUl here, then all goes well ; for I know what 

[Etnbractng Thekla. 


■Will keep him here for ever. 

Xer, It can’t be. 

His father has betrayed us, is gone over 
To the Emperor — ^the son could not have ventured 
To stay behind. . - , 

Thek. [//£r tfn the door^ There he is ! 


Scene VI. — To these enter Max Piccolomini. 

Max. Yes, here he is! I can endure no longer 
To creep on tiptoe round this house, and lurk 
In ambush for a favourable moment. 

This loitering, this suspense exceeds my powers. 

\Advanctng1o Thekla, who has thrown herself into her 
inoih^s arms. 

Turn not thine eyes away. O look upon me ! 

Confess it freely before all. Fear no one. 

Jjet who will hear that we both love each other. 

Wherefore continue to conceal it? Secrecy 
Is for the happy — ^miserj', hopeless misery' 

Needeth no veil ! Beneath a thousand suns 
It dares act openly. 

\He observes the Couxtess looking on Thekla with 
expressions of triumph. 

No, lady — no ! 

Expect not, hope it not. I am not come 
To stay : to bid farewell, farewell for ever. 

For tins I come I ’Tis over 1 I must leave thee ! 

Thekla, I must — must leave thee I Yet thy hatred 
Let me not take with me. I pray thee, grant me 
One look of sympathy — only one look ! 

Say that thou do'st not hate me. Say it to me, Thekla ! 

\Grasps her hand. 

0 God ! I cannot leave this spot — I cannot— 

Cannot let go this hand. O tell me, Thekla ! 

That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
That I cannot act otherwise. 

FThekla, avoiding his look^ points with her hand to her 
father. Max turns round to the Dl7K£, whom he 
had not till then perceived. 

Thou here? It was not thou whom here I sought. 

1 trusted never more to have beheld thee. 

My business is with her alone. Here will I 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart — 

For any other I am no more concerned. 

"NYal. Think’st thou that, fool bke, I shall let thee go. 

And act the mock-magnammous with thee ? 

Thy father is become a villain to me ; 

I hold thee for his son, and nodiing more : 

Nor to no purpose shalt thou have been given 
Into my power. Think not that I will honour 
That ancient love, which so remorselessly 
He mangled. Thq^ are now past by, those hours 
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Thy hand was frozen to the heavy colours ; 

Thou Avouldst not let them go- 

At that time did I take thee in my arms. 

And with my mantle did I cover thee : 

I was thy nurse, no woman could have been" 

A kinder to thee ; I was not ashamed 
To do for thee all little offices, 

However strange to me ; I tended thee 

Till life return^ ; and when thine eyes first opened, 

I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 
Altered my feelings t’ wards thee? Many thousands 
Have 1 made rich, presented them with lands ; 

Rewarded them with dignities and honours ; 

Thee have I loved : my heart, my self I gave 

To thee ! They were all aliens : thou wert 

Our child and inmate.^ Max ! thou canst not leave me ! 

It cannot be ; I may not, will not think 
That Max can leave me. 

Max. O my God ! 

Wal. I have 

Held and sustained thee from thy tottering childhood. 

What holy bond is there of natural love. 

What human tie, that does not knit thee to me ? 

I love thee, Max ! What did thy father for thee. 

Which I, too, have not done, to the height of duty ; 

Go hence, forsake me, serve thy Emperor ; 

He will reward thee with a pretty chain 

Of gold ; with his ram’s fleece will he reward thee ; 

For that the friend, the father of thy youth, 

For that the holiest feeling of humanity 
Was nothing worth to thee. 

Max. O God ! how can 1 

Do otherwise ? Am I not forced to do it ? 

My oath — my duty — ^honour — 

Wal How ? Thy duty ? 

Duty to whom ? Who art thou? Max ! bethink thee. 

What duties mayst thou have ? If I am acting 
A criminal part toward the Emperor, 

It is my crime, not thine. Dost thou belong 

To thine own self ? Art thou thine omi own commander ? 

Stand’st thou, like me, a freeman in the world, 

That in thy actions thou shoiddst plead free agency ? 

On me thou’rt planted — I am thy Emperor ; 

To obey me, to belong to me, this is 
Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee ! 

And if the planet, on which thou liv’s^ 

And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 

It is not in thy choice whether or no 
Thou'It follow it — ^unfelt it whirls thee onward 
Together with his ring and all his moons. 

With little guilt stepp’st thou into this contest. 

Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee, 

1 This is a poor and inadequate translation of the affectionate simplicity oE the 
original : — ' 

VremdUnce, Du varst 
Das Kind des Hauscs. 

Indeed tht. w hole speech is in the best style of Jlassmger. O si sic omnia ! 
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Wilt thou attempt a heat with me ? Away ! 

Thou art free to go. Oppose thyself to me, 

Front against front, and lead them to the battle; 

Thott’rt skilled in ^var, thou hast learned somewhat under me, 

I need not be ashamed of my opponent, 

And never hadst thou fairer opportunity 
To pay me for thy schooling. 

CouN. Is it then, 

Can it have come to this? What I Cousin I Cousin, 

Have you the heart? 

Max. The regiments that are trusted to my care 
I have pledged my troth to bring away from ]?ilsen 
True to the Emperor, and this promise will I 
Make good or perish. More than this no duty 
Requires of me. I will not fight against thee, 

Unless compelled ; for though an enemy. 

Thy head is holy to me still. 

[TVw reports of cannon* ILLO TJ’'*’-TSKY hurry to the 
•window. 

Wal. What’s that? 

Ter He falls. 

Wai,. ' Falls! Who? 

Illo. Tiefenbach’s corps 

Discharged the ordnance. 

Wai- Upon whom ? 

Illo. On Neumann, 


Your messei^er. 

Wal, [starting «/,] Hal Death and hell ! I wiU — 

Ter. Expose thyself to their blind frenzy? 

Duck, and CouN. No! 

For God’s sake, no! 

Illo. Not yet, my General ! 

CouN, O, hold him I hold hun ! 

Wal, Leave me — 

Max. Do it not ; 

Not yet ! This rash and bloody deed has thrown them 
Into a frenzy-fit— allow them time — 

Wal. Away ! Too long already have I loitered. 

• They are emboldened to tiiese outrage^ 

Beholding not my face. They shall behold 
My countenance, shall hear my voice. 

Are they not my troops ? Am I not their General, 

And their long-feared commander 1 Let me see 
Whether indeed they do no longer know 
That countenance, which was t&ir sun in battle ! 

From the balcony (mark !) I show myself 
To these rebdhous forces, and at once 
Revolt is mounded, and the high-swoln current 
Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience. 

Wallenstein; Illo, Tertsky, andBuTLER/oRoxo, 

Scene IX.— Coontess, Duchess, Max, and Thekla. 

CouN. [to the Duchess,] Let them but see him— there is 
hope still, sister. 

Duch. Hope ! I have none ! 

Max. [who during the last scene has been standingat a distance, 
in a visible struggle of feelings advances.^ This can I not 
endure. 
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The avenging furies seize po^ession of it, 

And with sure malice guide it the worst way. 

Thek. O ! Max— 

- Max. [intemtpEng /ier.1 Nay, not precipitately eitheri TheJtJa 
I understand thee. To thy noble heart, 

The hardest duty might appear the highest. 

The human, not the great part, would 1 act. 

Ev’n from my childhood to this present hour. 

Think what the Duke has done for me, how loved me, 

And think, too, how my father has repaid him. 

O likewise the free lovely impulses 
Of hospitali^, the pious friend's 
Faithful attachment, these too are a holy 
Religion to the heart ; and heavily 
The shudderings of nature do avenge 
Themselves on the barbarian that insults them* 

Lay all upon the balance, all — then speak. 

And let thy heart decide it. 

Thek. O, thy own 

Hath long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy hearPs first feeling — 

CouN. _ t Oh ! ill-fated woman ! 

Thek. Is it possible that that can be the right. 

The which thy tender heart did not at first 
Detect and seize with instant impulse? Go, 

Fulfil thy duty ! 1 should ever love thee. 

Whate'er thou hadst chosen, thou wouldst still have acted. 

Nobly and worthy of thee — but repentance 
Shall ne'er disturb Uiy soul's fair peace. 

Max. Then 1 

Must leave thee, must part from thee ! 

Thek. ^ Being faithful 

To thine own self, thou art faithful too to me : 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 

A bloody hatred will divide for ever 
The houses Ficcolomini and Friedland ; 

But we belong not to our houses. Go 1 
Quick ! quick ! and separate thy righteous cause 
From our unholy and unblessed one ! 

The curse of Heaven lies upon our head : 

'Tis dedicate to ruin. Even me 
My father's guilt drags with it to perdition, 
hloum not for me : 

My destiny will quickly be decided. 

[Max clasps her in kis aitns in extreme emotion. There 
is heard from behind the scene a losid, vfild^ long- 
continued cry, “ Vivat Ferdinandus ! *’ c^companied 
ly warlike instruments. Max and TheKEA remain- 
Without motion in each others embraces, 

CEKE X. — To these enter Tertsky. 

OUX. [meeting him.‘\ What meant that cry? What was it? 
Tes. All is lost I 

CouN. \\ hat ! they regarded not his countenance ? 

Ter. 'Twas all in Ysm. 

Duch. They shouted "Vivat I* 
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Not follow me ? Well, then, remain more faithful . 

To your new lord than you have proved yourself 
To the Emperor. Come, Butler, promise me — 

Give me your hand upon it — that you'll be 
The guardian of his life, its shield, its watchman. 

He is attainted, and his princely head 

Fair booty for each slave that trades in murder. 

Now he doth need the faithful eye of friendship, 

And those whom here I see — 

\Casting sit^tciotts looks on Illo and Butleh. 
Illo. Go — seek for traitors 

In Galas’, in your father’s quarters. Here 
Is only one. Away I away I and free us 
From his detested sight. Away ! 

[Max attempts once more to approach Thekla. Wal- 
"LEtisrEJlJ prevents him. Max stands irresolute^ and 
in apparent anguish. In the meantime the stage fills 
more and more; and the horns sound from below louder 
and louder^ and each time after a shorter interval. 
Max. Blow, blow 1 O were it but the Swedish trumpets. 

And all the naked swords which I see here 
Were plunged into my breast I What purpose you ? 

You come to tear me from this place 1 Beware, 

Ye drive me not to desperation. Do it not 1 

Ye may repent it 1 \The stage is entirely filled with armed men. 

Yet more ! — weight upon weight to drag me down ! 

Think what ye’re doing. It is not well done 
To choose a man despairing for your leader : 

You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 

I dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark 1 
For your own nun you have chosen me : 

Who goes with me must be prepared to perish, 

\He turns to the background j there ensues a sudden and 
violent movement among the Cuirassiers ; they sur- 
round htmf and carry him off in wild tumult. 
Wallenstein remains immovable. Thekla sinks 
into her mothers arms. 7he curtain falls. The 
music becomes loud and overpaweringt and passes into 
a complete war-march — the orchestra joins it — and 
continues during the interval between the second and 
third Act. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — The Burgomasters House at Egra, — Butler. 

But. \ptsi arrived.'] Here then he is, by his destiny conducted. 
Here, Friedland, and no farther I From Bohemia 
Thy meteor rose, traversed the sky awhile. 

And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast forsworn the ancient colours— 

Blind man I — ^yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 

Proffer of the altar and the hearth, 

Against thy Emperor and fellow-citizens 

Thou mean’st to wage the war. Friedland, beware— 

The evil spirit of revenge impels thee— 

Beware thou, that revenge destroy thee not I 
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Scene II.— Butler and Gordon. 

Gor. Is it you? 

How my heart sinks ! The Duke a fugitive traitor I 
His princely head attainted J 0 my God ! 

But. You have received the letter which I sent you 
By a post*courier? 

Gor. Yes ; and in obedience to it 

Opened the stronghold to him without scruple. 

For an imperial letter orders me 
To follow your commands implicitly. 

But yet forgive me ; when even now I saw 
TJie Duke himself, my scruples recommenced. 

For truly, not like an attainted man, 

Into this town did Friedland make his entrance ; 

His wonted majesty beamed from his brow, 

And calm, as in the d.ays when all tvas nglit. 

Did he receive from me the accounts of office ; 

’Tis said, that fallen pride learns condescension : 

But sparing and with dignity the Duke 
Weighed every syllable of approbation, 

As masters praise a servant who has done 
His duty, and no more. 

But, 'Tis .all precisely 

As I related in my letter. Friedland 
riiis sold the army to the enemy, 

And pledged himself to give up Pmgtic and Egra. 

On this report the regiments all forsook him, 

The five excepted that belong to Tertsky, 

And which have followed him as thou hast seen. 

The sentence of attainder is p.assed on him, 

And every loyal subject is required 
To give him in to justice, dead or living. 

Gor. a traitor to the Emperor— such a noble! 

Of such high talents 1 What is human grc.'itness ! 

I often said, this can’t end happily. 

His might, his greatness, and this obscure power 
Are but a covered pitfall. The human being 
May not be misled to self-government. 

The clear and wrillcn law, the deep trod footmarks 
Of ancient custom, arc all necessary' 

To keep him in the road of faith and duty. 

The .'luthoriiy entrusted to tins man 
Was une.\amplcd and unnatural \ 

It placed him on a level with his Emperor, 

Till the proud soul unlc.'imcd submission. Woe is me 
I mourn for him ! for where he fell, I deem 
flight none stand firm. Alas 1 dear Gcncml, 

We in our lucky mediocrity 

Have ne'er experienced, cannot calcukitc, 

What dangerous wishes such a height may breed 
In the heart of such a man. 

But. Sparc your Liments 

Till he need sympathy j for at Ihi^ present 
He is slill mighty, and still formidable. 

The Swedes advance to Egra by forced marches^ 
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And quickly will the junction be accomplished. 

This must not be ! The Duke must never leave 
This stronghold on free fooling ; for I have 
Fledged life and honour here to hold him prisoner. 

And your uEsistance ’tis on which I calculate. 

GoR. O that I had not lived to see this day 1 
From his hand I received this dignity, 

He did himself entrust this stronghold to me, 

Which I am now required to make his dungeon. 

We subalterns have no will of our own ; 

The free, the mighty man alone may listen 
To the fair impulse of his human nature. 

Ah ! we are but the poor tools of the law, 

Obedience the sole virtue we dare aim at ! 

But. Nay, let it not afSict you, that your power 
Is circumsciibcd. Much liberty, much ciror 1 
The narrow path of duty is securest. 

Goii. And all then have deserted him, you say ? 

He has built up the luck of many thousands • 

For kingly was his spirit : liis full hand 
Was ever open 1 Many a one from dust 

\1Vitk a Side gland on BUTLER. 
Hath he selected, from the very dust 
Hath raised him into dignity and lionour. 

And yet no friend, not one friend hath he purchased, 

Whose heart beats true to him in the evil hour. 

But, Here's one, 1 see. 

GoR. I have enjoyed fiom huh 

No grace or favour. I could almost doubt, 

If ever in his greatness he once thought on 
An old friend of his youth. For stiU my olhce 
Kept me at distance from him ; and when first 
He to this citadel appointed me, 

He was sincere and serious in his duty. 

I do not then abuse his confidence. 

If I preserve my fealty in that 
Which to my fealty was first delivered. 

But. Say, then, will you fulfil the attainder on hifR? ^ 

Gor. ^uses, reflecting, then as in deep dejection.'] If it be so — 
if all be as you say — 

If he’ve betrayed the Emperor, his master. 

Have sold the troops, have purposed to deliver 
The strongholds of the country to the enemy — 

Yea, truly ! — there is no redemption for him ! 

Yet it is hard, that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition ; 

For we were pages at the Court of Bergau 
At the same penod ; but I "ivas the senior. 

But. I have heard so^ 

Gor. *Tis full thirty years sinf^ then 

A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends : 

Yet even then he had a daring soul : 

His frame of mind was serious and severe 
B^ond his years ; his dreams were of great objects. 

He walked amidst us of a silent spirit, 
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Commiininjr witli liimself ; yet I liave known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 
Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendour 
His soul revealed itself, and he spake so 
Tliat we looked round perplexed upon each other, 

Not knowing whether it were craziness 
Or whether it were a god that spoke in him 
But. But was it wheie he fell two story high 
From a window-ledge, on which he had fallen asleep, 

And rose up free from injury? From this day 
(It is reported) he bctiaycd clear marks 
Of a distempered fancy. 

Gor. He became 

Doubtless more self-enwrapt and melancholy ; 

He made himself a Ciitholic. Marvellously 
His maT^’ellous preservation had transformed him. 
Thenceforth he held himself for an exempted 
And privileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall, 

He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 

But now our destinies drove us asunder : 

He paced with rapid step the way of greatness, 

Was Count, and Prince, Duke-Regent, and Dictator. 

And now is all, all this too little for him ; 

He stretches forth his hands for a king’s crown, 

And plunges in unfathomable ruin. 

But. No more, he comes. 

SCENR III. — To these enter Wallenstein, in conversation with 
the Burgomaster of Egra. 

Wal. You were at one time a free town. I see 
Ye bear the half eagle in your city arms. 

Why the half eagle only? 

Burg. We were free, 

But for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remained in pledge to the Bohemian crown, 

Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other half 
Being cancelled till the empire ransom us, 

If ever that should be. 

Wal. Ye merit freedom. 

Only be firm and dauntless. Lend your ears 
To no designing whispering Court minions. 

What may your imposts be ? 

Burg. So heavy that 

We totter under them. The garrison 
Lives at our costs. 

Wal. I will relieve you. Tell me, 

There are some Frotestiints among you still ? 

\^The Burgomaster hesitates. 
Yes, yes ; I know it. Many lie concealed 
Within these walls. Confess now — you yourself— 

[Fixes his eye on him. The Burgomaster alarmed. 
Be not alarmed. I bate the Jesuits. 

Could my will have determined it, they had 
Been long ago expelled the empire Trust me— 
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Mass-book or Bible— all one to me. 

Of that the world has had sufficient proof. 

I bailt a ^urch for the reformed in Glogan 
At my own instance. Hark’e, Burgomaster ! 

What is your name? 

Burg. Pachhalbel, may it please you. 

Wal. Hark’el — 

But let it go no further, what I now 
Disclose to you in confidence. 

\Laying hU hand on the Burgomaster S shoulder with 

a certain solemnity. 

The times 


Draw near to their fulfilment, Burgomaster I 
The high will fall, the low ^vill be exalted. 

Hark’e 1 But keep it to yourself! The end 
Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy — 

A new arrangement is at hand. You saw 

The three moons that appeared at once in the heaven. 

Burg. With wonder and affright ! 

Wal. Whereof did trvo 

Strangely transform themselves to bloody daggers; 

And only one, the middle moon, remained 
Steady and clear. 

Burg. We applied it to the Turlts. 

Wal. The Turks ! That all? I tell you, that two empires 
Witt set m blood, in the East and in the West, 

And Luth*ranism alone remain. 

\pbservUtg Gordon and Butler, 
I’faith, 

’Twas a smart cannonading that we heard 
This evenmg, as we journeyed hitherward ; 

’Twas on our left hand. Did you hear it here? 

Gor. Distinctly. The wind brought it from the South. 

But, It seemed to come from Weiden or from Neustadt. 

Wal. *Tis likely. That’s the route the Swedes are taking. 
How strong is the garrison? 

Gor. Not quite two hundred 

Competent men, the rest are invalids. 

Wal. Good! And how many in the vale of Jochim? 

Gor. Two hundred arquebussieis have I sent thither 
To fortify the posts against the Swedes. 

Wal. Good ! I commend your foresight. At the works, too, 
You have done somewhat ? 


Gor. Two additional batteries 

I caused to be run up. They were needless. 

The lUiinegrave presses bard upon us, General I 
Wal. You have been watchful in your Emperor’s service. 

I am content with you, Lieutenant-Colonel. [To Butler. 

Release the outposts in the vale of Jochim 

With all the stations in the enemy’s route. [To Gordon. 

Governor, in your faithful hands I leave 

Aly wife, my daughter, and my sister. I 

Shall make no stay here, and wait hut the arrival 

2r- , of yoo» together 

With all the regiments. 
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Scene lV.~—To these enter Count Tertsky. 

Ter. Joy, General, joy ! I bring you welcome tidings. 

Wal. And what may they be ? 

Ter. There has been an engagement 

At Neustadt ; the Swedes gained the victory. 

Wal. From whence did you receive the intelligence ? 

Ter. a countryman from Tirschenseil conveyed it. 

Soon after sunrise did the fight begin : 

A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forced their way into the Swedish camp ; 

The cannonade continued full two horns ; 

There were left dead upon the field a tliousand 
Imperialists, together with their Colonel ; 

Further than this he did not know. 

Wal. How came 

Imperial troops at Neustadt ? Altringer, 

But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 

Count Galas’ force collects at Frauenberg, 

And have not the full complement. Is it possible. 

That Suys perchance had ventured so far on ward ? 

It cannot be. 

Ter. We shall soon know the whole, 

For here comes Illo, full of haste, and joyous. 

Scene V. — To these enter Illo. 

Illo [to Wallenstein.] A courier, Duke 1 tfe wishes to 
speak with thee. 

Ter. [eagerly.] Does he bring confirmation of the victory? 
Wal. [at the same time.l What does he biiug? Whence 
comes he? 

Illo. From the Rhinegrave, 

And what he brings 1 can announce to you 
Beforehand. Seven leagues distant are the Swedes • 

At Neustadt did Max Ficcolomini 
Throw himself on them with the cavalry ; 

A murderous fight took place ! O’erpowered by numbers 
The Pappenheimers all, with Max, their leader, 

[Wallenstein shudders and ttnnis pale 
Were left dead on the field. 

Wal. [after a fause^ in a low voice.} \\Tiere is the messenger ? 
Conduct me to him. 

[Wallenstein is^in^, when Lady Neusrunn rushes 
into the room. Some Servants follow her and 
rtijt acrosi the stage. 

Neu. Help ! Help ! 

Illo Tertsky [at the same time.} Wliat now? 

Neu, The Princess ! 

Wal. and Ter. Does she know it? 

Neu. [at the same time with themi} She is dying ! 

[Hurries off the stage, when WalLenstein and 
Tertsky follow her. 

Scene VI.— Butler and Gordon. 

Gor. What’s this? 

But. She has lost the man she loved — 

Young Piccolomini, who fell in the b,ittle. 
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GOR- Unfortunate lady! 

But. You have heard what Illo 

Hepoiteth, that the Swedes are conquerors. 

And marching hitherward. 

Gou. Too well I heard it. 

But. They arc twelve regiments strong, and there are five 
Close by us to piotect the Duke. We have 
Only my single regiment ; and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strong. 

Gor. *Tis even so. 

But. It is not possible wiih such small force 
To hold in custody a man like him. 

Gor. 1 grant it. 

But. Soon the numbers would disarm us, 

And liberate him. 

Gor. It were to be feared. 

But. [afler a paused Know, I am warranty for the event ; 
With my head have I pledged myself for his, 

Must make my word good, cost it what it will, 

And if alive we cannot hold him prisoner, 

Why — death makes all things certain 1 
Gor. Butler ! What? 

Do I understand you? Gracious God ! You could — 

But. He must not live. 

Gor. And you can do the deed ! 

But. Either > ou or I, This morning was his last, 

Gor. You would assassinate him ! — 

But. Tis my purpose, 

Gor. ^Vho leans with his v.hole confidence upon you ! 

Bui . Such is his evil destiny I 

Gor. Your General ! 

The sacred person of your General ! 

But. My General he has been. 

Gor. That 'tis only 

A has been ” washes out no villany. 

And without judgment passed ? 

But. The execution 

Is here instead of judgment. 

Gor. Tliis n ere murder. 

Not justice. The most guilty .should be heard. 

But. His guilt is clear ; the Emperor has passed judgment, 
And we but execute his wilL 
Gor. We should not 

Hurry to realize a bloody sentence. 

A word may be recalle 1, a life can never be. 

But. Despatch in service pleases sovereigns. 

Gor. No honest man’s ambitious to press fonvard 
To the hangman’s service. 

®ut. And no brave man loses 

His colour at a daring enterprise. 

Gor. a brave man hazards life, but not his conscience. 

But. "VNTiat then ? Shall he go forth anew to kindle 
The inextinguishable flame of war ? 

Gor. Seize him, and hold him prisoner — do not kill him 1 
But. Had not the Emperor’s army been defeated, 

1 might have done so. But ’tis now past by. 
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Gc7JZ. Of wheeefoK cpsttcd I the stronghold to him? 

But. His destiny and not the place destroys him. 

Gor. Upon these ramparts, as beseemed a soldier, 

I had fallen, defending the Emperor's citadel ! 

But. Yes ! and a thousand gallant men have perished. 

Gor. Doing their duty— that adorns the man ! 

But murder’s a black deed, and nature curses it. 

But. out a pafer^ Here is the manifesto which 

commands us 

To gain possession of his person. See — 

It is addressed to you as w'ell as me. 

Are you content to take the consequences, 

If through our fault he escape to the enemy ? 

Gor. I ? Gracious God ! 

But. Take it on yoiurelf. 

Let come of it what may, on you I lay it. 

Gor. 0 God in Heaven ! 

But. Can you advise aught else 

'Wherewith to execute the Emperor's purpose ? 

Say if you can. For I desire nis fall, 

Not his destruction. 

Gor. Merciful Heaven ! what must be 

1 see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings I 
But. Mine is of harder stuff 1 Necessuy 
In her rough school hath steeled me. And this Illo 
And Tertsky likewise, they must not survive him. 

Gor. I feel no pang for these. Their own bad hearts 
Impelled them, not the influence of the stars. 

’Twas they who strewed the seeds of evil passions 
In his calm breast, and with officious villany 
Watered and nuised ih© poisonous plants. May they 
Keceive their earnests to the uitermosi mite ! 

But. And their death shall precede his l 
We meant to have taken thorn alive this evening 
Amid the merry'making of a feast, 

Asd hept thexi pAsoae/s i» ihe 

But this makes shorter work. I go this instant 

To give the necessaiy orders. 

Scene VII . — To these enter Illo and Tertsky. 

Ter. Our luck is on the turn. To-morrow come 
The Swedes — twelve thousand gallant wai'nor^, Illo I 
Then sliaigbtways for Vienna. Cheerily, friend ! 

What ! meet such news with such a moody face ? 

Illo. It lies with us at present to prescribe 
Laws, and take venge.ance on those worthless traitors, 

Those skulking cowards that deserted us ; 

One has already done his bitter penance, 

The Piccolomini ; be his the fate 
Of all who wish us evil ! 'Hits flies sure 
To the old man’s heart ; lie has his whole life long 
Fretted and toiled to raise his ancient house 
From a Count's title to the name of Prince ; 

And now must seek a grave for his only son. 

But. ’Twas pity though ! A youth of such heroic 
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And gentle temperament ! The Duke himself, 

*Twas easily seen, how near it went to his heart. 

ILLO. Hark'e, old friend I That is the very point 
That never pleased me in our General- 
lie ever gave the preference to the Italians. 

Yea, at this very moment, by my soul, 

He’d gladly see us all dead ten times over. 

Could he thereby recall his friend to life. . - . 

Ter. Hush, hush! Let the dead rest 1 This evening’s business 
Is, who can fairly drink the other down — 

Your regiment, Illo, gives the entertainment. 

Come I we will keep a merry carnival — 

The night for once be day, and ’mid full glasses 
'Will we expect the Swedish avant 'garde. 

Illo. “Ves, let us be of good cheer for to-day, 

For there’s hot work before us, fnends. This sword 
Shall have no rest till it be bathed to the hilt 
In Austrian blood. 

Gor, Shame, shame 1 What talk is this, 

hly Lord Field Marshal ? Wherefore foam you so 
Against your Emperor? 

But. Hope not too much 

From this first victory. Bethink you, sirs 1 
How rapidly the wheel of fortune turns ; 

The Emperor still is formidably strong. 

Illo. The Emperor has soldiers, no commander, 

For this King Ferdinand of Hungary 
Is but a tyro. Galas ? He’s no luck, 

And was of old the miner of armies. 

And then this viper, this Octavio, 

It excellent at stabbing in the back, 

But ne’er meets Friedland in the open field. 

Ter. Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed ; 

Fortune, we know, can ne’er forsake the Duke ! 

And only under Wallenstein can Austria 
Be conqueror. 

Illo. The Duke will soon assemble 

A mighty army ; all come crowdii^, streaming 
To banners dedicate by destiny 
To fame and prosperous fortune. I behold 
Old times come back again, he will become 
Once more the mighty lord which he has been. 

How will the fools, who've now deserted him, 

Look then? I can’t but laugh to think of them, 

For lands will he present to all his friends, 

And like a King and Emperor reward 
True services ; but we’ve the nearest claims. 

You will not be forgotten. Governor ! [To Gordon. 

He 11 take you from this nest, and bid you shine 
In higher station ; your fidelity 
Well merits it. 

A ^ content already, 

And wish to climb no higher ; where great height is. 

The fall must needs he great. Great height, great depth," 
^ILW. Here you have no more business, for to-morrow 
iiie Swedes will take possesion of the citadel. 
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Come, Tertsicy, it is supper-time. What think you ? 

Say, shall we have the State illuminated 
In honour of the Swede? And who refuses 
To do it is a Spaniard and a traitor. 

Ter. Nay 1 Nay ! Not that, it will not please the Duke— 
Illo. What ] we arc masters here ; no soul shall dare 
Avow himself imperial where we’ve rule, • 

Gordon, good-night, and for the last time take 
A fair leave of the place. Send out patroles 
To make secure, the w'atchword may be altered ; 

At the stroke of ten deliver in the keys 
To the Duke himeelf, and then you’re quit for ever 
Your wardsl)ip of the gates, for on to-morrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 

Ter. [as he is goings to Butler.] You come though to the 
castle. 

But. At the right time. [Exetmt Tertsky and Illo. 

Scene VIII.— Gordon and Butler. 

Gor. [looking after them.'] Unhappy men! How free from all 
foreboding, 

They rush into the outspread net of murder, 

In the blind drunkenness of victory ! 

I have no pity for their fate. This Illo, 

This overflowing and foolhardy villain, 

That would fain bathe himself in his Emperor’s blood. 

But. Do as he ordered you. Send round patroles, 

Take measures for the citadel’s security ; 

When they are within I close the castle gate, 

That nothing may transpire. 

Gor. {ivith earnest anxiety^ Oh ! haste not so I 
Nay, stop ; first tell me — 

But, You have heard already, 

To-morrow to the Swedes belongs : this night 
Alone is ours. They make good expedition, 

But we will make still greater. Fare you well I 
Gor. Ah I your looks tell me nothing good. Nay, Butler, 

I pray you, promise me ! 

But. The sun has set j 

A fateful evening dodi descend upon us, 

And brings on their long night I Their evil stars 
Deliver them unarmed into our hands, 

And from their drunken dream of golden fortunes 
The dagger at their heart shall rouse them. Well, 

The Duke was ever a gieat calculator; 

His fellow-men were figures on his chessboard, 

To move and station, as his game required. 

Other men’s honour, dignity, good name 

Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience of it t 

Still calculating, calculating still ; 

And yet at last his calculation proves 
Erroneous ; the whole game is lost; and lo 1 
His own life uill be found among the forfeits. 

Gor. 0 think not of his errors now; remember 
His greatness, bis munificence, tiiink on all 
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Scene IX.— Butler alone. 

I treasured my good name all my life long ; 

The Duke has cheated me of life’s best jewels 
So that I blush before this poor weak Gordon ! 

He prizes above all his fealty ; 

His conscious soul accuses him of nothing; 

In opposition to his own soil heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty, 
hie in a weaker moment passion warped ; 

1 stand beside him, and must feel myself 

The worst man of the two. What, though the world 

Is ignorant of my purposed treason, yet 

One man does know it, and can prove it too — 

High-minded Piccolomini ! 

There lives the man who can dislionom me ! 

This ignominy blood alone can cleanse ! 

Duke Friedland, thou or I— into my own hands 
Fortune delivers me : the deare-’t thing a man has is himself. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I.— Butler’s Chamher. Butler, Major, and Geraldin. 

But. Find me twelve strong dtagoons, arm them with pikes, 
For there must be no firing. 

Conceal them somewhere neat the banquet-room ; 

And soon as the dessert is served up, rush all in 
And cry, Who is loyal to the Emperor ? 

I will overturn the table — while you attack 
Illo and Tertsky, and despatch them both. 

The castle-palace is well barred and guarded, 

That no intelligence of this proceeding 
May make its way to the Duke. Go instantly. 

Have you yet sent for Captain Devereux 
And the Macdonald ? 

Ger. They’ll be here anon. [Exit GerALDIN. 

But. Here’s no room for delay. The citizens 
Declaie for him, a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They sec in the Duke 
A prince of peace, a founder of new ages 
And golden times. Arms too have been given out 
By the town council, and a hundred citizens 
Have volunteered themselves to stand on guard. 

Despatch then be the word ; for enemies 
Threaten us from without and from within. 


Scene II.— Butler, Captain Devereu.y, and Macdonald. 
Mac. Here we are, General. 

Dev. Whai’s to be the watchword ? 

But. Long live the Emperor ! 

Both [recoiling.'] How? 

But. Live the house of Anstiia ! 

Dev. Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland? 


u 
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Mac. Have we not marched to this place to piotect him? 

But, Protect a traitor, and his countrjr’s^ enemy 1 
Dev. Why, yes ; in his name you administered 
Our oath. 

Mac. And followed him yourself to E^. 

But, I did it the more surely to destroy him. 

Dev. So then ! 

Mac. An altered case ! 

But. \to Deveeeux.] Thou wretched man t 

So easily leav'st thou thy oath and colours ? 

Dev. The devil 1 I bat followed your example ; 

If you could prove a villain, why not we ? 

Mac. WeVe nought to do with thinking — that*s your business. 
You are our General, and give out the orders 1 
We follow you, though the track lead to hell. 

But, Xappecued.l Good, thenl We know each other. 

Mac. I should hope so. 

Dev. Soldiers of fortune are we — who bids most. 

He has us. 

Mac. *Tis e*en so 1 

But. Well, for the present 

Ye must remain honest and faithful soldiers. 

Dev. We wish no other. 

But. Ay, and make your fortunes. 

hlAC. That is still better. 

But. Listen ! 

Both. We attend. 

But. It is the Emperor's will and ordinance 
To seize the person of the Prince^Duke Friedland 
Alive or dead. 

Dev. It runs so in the letter. 

Mac. Alive or dead — these were the very words. 

But. And he shall be rewarded from the State 


In land and gold, who proffers aid thereto. 

Dev. Ay ? That sounds well. The words sound always well 
That travel hither from the Court. Yes ! yes 1 
We know already what Court words import. 

A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour. 

Or an old charger, or a parchment patent. 

And such like. The Prince-Duke pays better. 

Mac. Yes, 

The Duke's a splendid paymaster. 

But. ^ All over 

With that, my_ friends I His lucky stars are set. 

Mac. And is that certain? 

^ You have my word for it. 

Dev. His lucky fortunes all past by? 

But. For ever. 

He is as poor as we. 

Mac. As poor as we ? 

Dev. Macdonald, we’ll desert him. 

But. We’ll desert him. 

Full twenty thousand have done that already ; 

We must do more, my countr>'men ! In short — 

We — we must kill him. 

Bom Istaftmshark.l Kill him ! 
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But. Yes — ^must kill lim\ j 

And for that purpose have I chosen you. 

Both. Us! 

But. You, Captain Devereux, and thee, Macdonald. 

Dev. [after a paused Choose you some other. 

But. ^ What? Art ^Jastardly ? 

Thou, with full thirty lives to answer for — 

Thou conscientious of a sudden ? 

Dev. Nay, 

To assassinate our Lord and General — 

Mac. To Avhom w'e've sworn a soldier’s oath— 

But. The oath 

I.s null, for Friedland is a traitor. 

Dev. No, no ! It is too bad ! 

Mac. Yes, by my soul ! 

It is too bad. One has a conscience too — 

Dev. If it were not our chieftain, who so long 
Has issued the commands, and claimed our duty 
But. Is that the objection ? 

Dev. Were it my own father, 

And the Emperor’s service should demand it of me, 

It might be done perhaps. But we are soldiers, 

And to assassinate our chief commander. 

That is a sin, a foul abomination, 

From which no monk or confessor absolves us. 

But. I am your Pope, and give you absolution. 

Determine quickly. 

Dev. ’Twill not do ! 

Mac. ’Twon’t do. 

But. Well, off, then I and— send Pestalutz to me, 

Dev. [hesitates.'\ The Pestalutz— 

Mac. Wliat may you want \vith him ? 

But. If you reject it, we can find enough — 

Dev. Nay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
As well as any other. What think you. 

Brother Macdonald ? 

Mac. Why, if he must fall, 

And will fall, and it can’t be otherwise, 

One would not give place to this Pestalutz. 

Dev. [after some tefleciioni] When do you purpose he should 
fall? 

But. This night ; 

To-morrow will the Swedes be at our gates. 

Dev. You take upon you all the consequences ? 

But. I take the whole upon me. 

Dev. And it is 

The Emperor’s will, his express absolute will? 

For we have instances that folks may like 
The murder and yet hang the murderer. 

But. The manifesto says— alive or dead. 

Alive — it is not possible — you see it is not. 

Dev. Well, dead then ! dead ! But how can we comg at him? 
The town is filled rvith Tertsky’s soldiery. 

Mac. Ay ! and then Tertsky still remains, and Ulo— . 

But. With these you shall begin — you understand m^ j 
Dev. How ? And must they too perish ? 
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But, They the first 

Mac. Hear, Devereux ! A bloody evening this. 

Dev. Have you a man for that ? Commission me— 

But. *Tis given in trust to Major Geraldin ; 

This is a carnival night, and there*s a feast 
Given at the castle — there we shall surprise them, 

And hew them down. The Pestalutz and Lesley 
Have that commission ; soon as that is finished — 

Dev. Hear, General ! It will be all one to 3 'ou, 

Hark’e ! let me exchange with Geraldin. 

But. *Twill be the lesser danger with the Duke. 

Dev. Danger 1 The devil ! What do you think me. General? 
*Tis the Duke*s eye, and not his sword, I fear. 

But. What can his eye do to thee? 

Dev. Death and hell ! 

Thou knowst that l*m no milksop. General I 
But 'tis not eight days since the Dnke did send me 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on 1 And then for him to see me 
Standing before him with the pike, his murderer. 

That eye of his looking upon this coat — 

Why — why — the devil fetch me ! I’m no milksop ! 

But. The Duke presented thee this good warm coat. 

And thou, a needy wight, hast pangs of conscience 
To run him through the body in return. 

A coat that is far better and far warmer 

Did the Emperor give to him, the Princess mantle. 

How doth he thank the Emperor? With revolt 
And treason ! 

Dev. That is true. The devil take 

Such thankers 1 I’ll despatch him. 

But. ^ And wouldst quiet 

'Diy conscience, thou hast nought to do but simply 
Pull off the coat ; so canst thou do the deed 
With light heart and good spirits. 

Dev. ^ You are right. 

That did not strike me. 1*11 pull off the coat — 

So there’s an end of it. 

Mac. Yes, but there’s another 

Point to be thought of. 

Bdt. ^ And what’s that, Macdonald ? 

Mac. What avails sword or dagger against him ? 

He is not to be wounded — ^he is — 

But. [startittg up^ What ? 

Mac. Safe against sliot, and stab and flash ! Hard frozen, 
Secured, and warranted by the black art ! 

His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 

I'>glestadt there was just such another ; 

His whole skin was the same as steel ; at last 
We were obliged to beat him down with gun-stocks. 

Mac. Hear what 1*U do. 

Dev. Well? 

. In the cloister here 

1 here s a Dominican, my countryman. 

T my sword and pike for me 

In holy Water, and say over them 
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One of his strongest blessings. That’s probatum I 
Nothing can stand 'gainst that. 

But. So do, Macdonald 1 

But now go and select from out the legiment 
Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows, 

And let them take the oaths to the Emperor. 

Then when it strikes eleven, when the first rounds 
Are passed, conduct them silently ns may be 
To the house — I will myself be not far off. 

Dev. But how do we get through Hartschier and Gordon, 

That stand on guard there in the inner chamber? 

But. I have made myself acquainted with the place. 

I lead you through a back-door that’s defended . 

By one man only. Me my rank and office 
Give access to the Duke at every hour. 

I'll go before j ou — with one poignard-stroke 
Cut Hartschier’s windpipe, and make way for you. 

Dev. And when we are there, by w'hat means shall we gain 
The Duke’s bed-chamber without his alarming 
The servants of the Court ; for he has here 
A numerous company of followets? 

But, The attendants fill the right wing ; he hates bustle, 

And lodges in the left wing quite alone. 

Dev. Were it well over — ^liey, Macdonald? I 
Feel queeily on the occasion, devil knows ! 

Mac. And I too. 'Tis too great a personage. 

People will hold us for a brace of villains. 

But. In plenty, honour, splendour— you may safely 
Laugh at the people’s babble. 

Dev, If the business 

Squares with one’s honour— if that be quite certain — 

But. Set j'our hearts quite at ease. Ye save for Ferdinand 
Ilis Crown and Empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

Dev. And ’tis his purpose to dethrone the Emperor? 

But. Yes ! yes 1 to rob him of his crown and life. 

Dev. And he must fall by the executioner’s hands, 

Should we deliver him up to the Emperor 
Alive? 

But. It were his cei tain destiny. 

Dev. Well ! Well ! Come then, Macdonald, he shall not 
Lie lonL' in pain. 

\Exmnt Butler through one door, Macdonald and 
Devereux through the other. 

CENE III. — A Gothic and ^ootny Apartment at the Duchess Fried- 
i.AND's. Thekla on a seat, pale, her eyes closed. The Duchess and 
Lady Neubrunn busied about her. Wallenstein and the 
Countess in conversation. 

Wal. Hcfw knew she it so soon ? 

CouN. She seems to have 

Foreboded some misfortune. The report 
Of an engagement, in the which had fallen 
A colonel of the impel ial army, frightened her. 

I saw it instantly. She flew to meet 

The Swedish courier, and with sudden questioning 
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Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 

Too late we missed her, hastened after her ; 

We found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon, 

Wai,. a heavy, heavy blow ! 

And she so unprepared 1 Poor child ! How is it? 

\Tnruhig to the Duchess. 

Is she coming to herself? 

DucH. Her eyes are opening. 

CouN. She lives. 

Thek- [looking around her.'] Where am I? 

Wal. [steps to her, raising her up in his arms.] 

Come, cheerly, Theklal Be my own brave girl ! 

See, there’s thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father’s arms. 

Thek. [standing up.] Where is he? Is he gone ? 

DucH. Who gone, my daughter? 

Thek. He — the man who uttered 

That word of misery. 

Dock. O ! think not of it, 

My Thekla ! 

Wal. Give her sorrow leave to talk ! 

Let her complain — mingle your tears with hers. 

For she hath suffered a deep anguish ; but 
She’ll rise superior to it, for my Thekla 
Hath all her father’s unsubdued heart. 

Thek. I am not ill.* See, I have power to stand. 

Why does my mother ivecp ? Have I alarmed her ? 

It is* gone by — I recollect myself — 

[She casts her ^'es round the room, as seeking some one. 
Where is he ? Please you, do not hide him from me. 

You see I have strength enough : now X will hear him. 

DucH. No, never shall this messenger of evil 
ISnter again into thy presence, Thekla 1 
Thek. My father — 

Wal. Dearest daughter ! 

Thek. I’m not weak— 

Shortly I shall be quite myself again. 

Y ou’ll giant me one request ? 

Wal. ^ Name it, my daughter. 

Thek. Permit the stranger to be called to me, 

And grant me leave, that by myself I may 
Hear his report and question him. 

Duch. ^ _ No, never ! 

CouN. ’Tis not advisable — assent not to it. 

Wal. Hush ! Wherefore wouldst thou speak with him, my 
daughter ? 

Thek. Knowing the whole I shall be more collected; 

I will not be deceived. My mother wishes 
Only to spare me. I will not be spared. 

The worst is said already ; I can hear 
Nothing of deeper anguish ! 

CoDN. aftd Duch. Do it not. 

Thek. The horror overpowered me by surprise. 

My heart betrayed me in the stranger’s presence ; 

He was a witness of my weakness — ^yea, 

I sank into his arms, and that has shamed me. 
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1 must replace myself in his esteem, 

And I must speak willi him, perforce, that he, 

The stranger, may not think ungently of me. 

Wal. 1 sec she is in the right, and am inclined 
To grant her this request of hcis. Go, call him. 

[Lady NEUr.RONN^itw fo call luvt. 
Duch. But I, thy mother, will be present — 

Thek. ’Trt'crc 

More pleasing to me if alone I saw him ; 

Trust me, I shall behave myself the more 
Collectedly. 

Wal. Permit her her own will. 

I.cavc her alone with him : for there ate sorrows 
■\Yhere of necessity the soul must be 
Its own support. A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone. In her own bosom, 

Not in her mother's arms, must she collect 
The strength to rise superior to this blow. 

It is mine own brave girl. I’ll have her treated 
Not as the woman, but the hcioinc. [Going, 

COUN, [detaining him^ Where art thou going? I heard Tertsky 
say 

That ’tis thy purpose to depart from hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. 

Wal. Yes, ye stay here, placed under the protection 
Of gallant men. 

CouN. 0 take us with you, brother. 

Leave us not in this gloomy solitude 

To brood o’er anxious thoughts. The mists of doubt 

Magnify evils to a shape of horror. 

Wal. Who speaks of evil I I entreat you, sister, 

Use words of better omen. 

CouK. ^ Then take us with you. 

0 leave us not behind you in a place 
That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart 1 

These walls breathe on me, like a clmrchyaid vault 

1 cannot tell you, brother, how this place 
Doth go against my nature. Take us with you. 

Come, sister, join you your entreaty ! Niece, 

Yours, too. We all entreat you, take us with you. 

Wal. The place's evil omens will I change, 

Making it that which shields and shelters for me 
My best beloved. 

Lady Neu. [reinrning^ The Swedish olficer, 

Wal. Leave her alone with him. [Exit. 

Duch. [to Thekla, w/w starts and shmrs.’] There — ^pale as 
death 1 Cliild, 'tis impossible 
That thon shouldst speak with him. Follow thy mother, 

Thek. The Lady Neubrunn then may stay with me. 

[Exetini Duchess and Countess. 

Scene IV.— Thekla, the Swedish Captain, Lady Neubrunn. 

Cap. [respectfully approaching her."] Princess— I must entreat 
your gentle pardon— 

My inconsiderate lash speech— How could I— 
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Thek. \with dignity, ^ You did behold me in my agony# 

A most distressful accident occasioned 
You, from a stranger, to become at once 
My confidant. 

Cap. I fear you hate my presence. 

For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

Thek. The fault is mine. Myself did west it from you. 

The horror which came o*er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement. May it please you. 

Continue it to the end. 

Cap. Princess, *twill 

Renew your anguish. 

Thek. I am firm — 

I wiU be firm. Well — ^how began the engagement ? 

Cap. We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 

Entrenched but insecurely in our camp. 

When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 

Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimers, 

Their horses at full speed, broke through the lines, 

And leaped the trencmes ! But their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far before the others — 

The infantry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Theiz daring leader. 

[Thekla betrays agitation in her gestures. The OFFICER 
pauses till she makes a sign to him to proceed. 

Both in van and flanks 

With our whole cavalry we now received them ; 

Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretched out a solid ridge of pikes to meet them. 

They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 

And as they stood on every side wedged in, 

The Rhinegrave to their leader called aloud. 

Inviting a surrender ; but their leader. 

Young Piccolomini — [Thekla, as ^iddy^ gi asps a chair. 

Known by his plume 

And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches ; 

Himself leaped first, the regiment all plunged after ; 

His charger, by a halbert gored, reared up. 

Flung him with violence off, and over him 
The hordes, now no longer to be curbed — 

[Thekla, 7uho has accompanied the last spe ’ch ivith all the 
marks of increasing agony^ trembles through her 'luhole 
frame^ and is falling. 77ie Lady Neubrunn iwts to 
her^ and icceives her in her arms, 

Neu. My dearest lady — 

Cap. I letire. 

Thek. ^ »7'is over. 

Proceed to tne conclusion. 

Cap. ^ While despair 

Inspired the troops uilh frenzy when they saw 
Their leader perish, every thought of rescue 
Was spurned ; they fought like wounded tigers ; their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery ; 
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Ueu. That place of death — 

•j-hek. Is P**^*^® 

Where life yet dwells for me : detain me not I 
Come and make preparations : let us think 
Of means to fly from hence. 

jjeu. Your fathers rage— 


Thek. That time is past— 

And now I fear no human being’s rage. 

Nett. The sentence of the world — the tonpjue of calumny • 
Thek. Whom am I seeking? Him who is no moie. 

Am I then hastening to the arms — O God ! 

I haste but to the grave of the beloved. 

Nett. And we alone, two helpless feeble women ? 

Thek. We will take weapons ; my arms shall protect thce. 
Neu. In the ^Urk mght-time. 

Thek. Darkness will conceal us. 

Neu. This rough tempestuous night — 

Thek. Had he a soft beu 

Under the hoofs of his war-horses ? 


Neu. 


Heaven ! 


And then the many posts of the enemy ! — 

Thek. They are human beings. Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth. 

Ned. The journey’s weary length — 

Thek. The pilgrim travelling to a distant shrine 
Of Vvopa axvd. healvag doth not count the. leases., 

Ned. How can we pass the gates ? 

Thek. Gold opens them. 

Go, do but go. 

Neu. Should we be recognized — 

Thek. In a despairing woman, a poor fugitive, 

Will no one seek the daughter of Duke Friedland. 

Neu. And where procure we horses for our flight ? 

Thek. My equerry procures them. Go and fetch him. 

Neu. Dares he, without the knowledge of his lord? 

Thek. He will. Go, only go. Delay no longer. 

N £U. Dear lady I and your mother ? 

Thek. Oh ! my mother 1 

Neu. So much as she has suffered too already ; 

Your tender mother — ^Ah ! how ill prepared 
For this last anguish ! 

Thek. Woe is me ! my mother ! [Pauses. 

Go instantly. 

Neu. But think what you are doing ! 

Thek. What can be thought already has been thought. 

Neu. And being there, what purpose you to do ? 

Thek. There a divinity will prompt my soul. 

Neu. Your heart, dear lady, is disquieted. 

And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 

Thek. To a deep quiet, such as he has found. 

It draws me on_, I know not what to name it, 

Resistless does it draw me to his grave. 

There will my heart be eased, my tears will flow. 

O hasten, make no fui ther questioning ! 

T^ere is no rest for me till 1 have left 
Tlicse walls — they fall in on me — a dim power 
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Drives me from hence. Oh mercy ! What a feeling ! 

What pale and hollow forms are those ! They fill, 

They crowd the place ! I have no longer room heic 1 
Mercy ! Still more ! More still I The hideous swarm 1 
They press on me ; they diase me from these walls~ 

Those hollow, bodiless forms of living men ! 

Neu. You frighten me so, lady, that no longer 
I dare stay here myself. I go and call 
Rosenberg instantly. {Exit Lady Neubrunn. 


Scene VI. 

Thek< His spirit *tis that calls me : ’tis the troop 
Of his true followers, rvho offered up 
Themselves t' avenge his death : and they accuse me 
Of an ignoble loitering — they would not 
Forsake their leader even in his death — they died for him I 
And shall I live ! — 

For me too was that laurel garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket : 

I throw it fiom me. 0 ! my only hope — 

To die beneath the hoofs of (ranipling steeds — 

That is the lot of heroes upon earth { {Exit Thekla 

ACT V. 

Scene I. — A Salocii, termimled hy a gallery which extends jar into the 
background. Wallenstein sitting at a table. The Swedish Captain 
standing before him. 

Wal. Commend me to your lord. I sympathize 
In his good fortune j and, if you have seen me 
Deficient in the expressions of that joy 
Which such a victory might well demand, 

Attribute it to no lack of goodwill, 

For henceforth are our fortunes one. Farewell, 

And for your trouble take my thanks. To-morrow 
The citadel shall be surrendered to you 
On your arrival. 

{The Swedish Captain retires. Wallenstein sits lost in 
thought^ kis eyes fixed vacantly^ and his head sustained 
hy his hand. The CouNTESs Tertsky enters^ stands 
before him awhile, unobserved by him; at length he 
starts, sees her, and recollects himself. 

Wal. Comst thou from her? Is she restored? How is she ? 

CouN. My sister tells me she was more collected 
After her conversation with the Swede. 

She has now retired to rest. 

Wai« The pang will soften, 

She will shed tears. 

CouN. I find thee altered too, 

My broUtcr ! After such a victory 
I had expected to have found in thee 
A cheerful spirit. 0 remain thou firm 1 
Sustain, uphold us I For our light thou art— 

Our sun. 
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Wat.. Be quiet. I ail nothing. Where’s 

Thy husband ? , . th 

CoUN. At a banquet— he and IIlo. . 

Wax., [rtsfs, and strides across the tootn.^ The nights lar 
spent. Betake thee to thy chamber. 

CoUN. Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee ! 

Wai- [moves to the ‘mndow.'l There is a busy 
• heaven, 

The wind doth chase the flag upon the tower, 

Fast sweep the clouds, the sickle^ of the moon, 

Stiuggling, darts snatches of uncertain light. 

No form of star is visible I That one 

White stain of light, that single glimmering yonder. 

Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 

Is Jupiter. [A pause.l But now 

The blackness of the troubled element hides him ! 

[He sinks into profound melancholy, and looks vacantly into 
the distance. 

CouN. [looks on him moitrnfttllyf then grasps his hand.‘\ What 
art thou brooding on ? 

Wat.. Methinks, 

If but I saw him, ’twould be well with me. 

He is the star of my nativity. 

And often marvellously hath his aspect 
Shot strength into my heart. 

Co UN. Thou*It see him again. 

Wal. [remains for a ’while with absent mind, then assumes a 
livelter manner, and turns suddenly to the Countess,] 
See him again ? O never, never again ! 

Coon. How? 

Wat.. He is gone — is dust. 

CouN. Whom meanest thou then ? 

Wal. He, the more fortunate — yea, he hath finished 1 
For him there is no longer miy future, 

His life is bright — ^bright witbout spot it was 
And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 

No more submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets. O ’tis well 
^Ylth him 1 But who knows what the coming hour 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us I 

CouN. _ ^ Thou speakst 

Of Piccolomini. What was his death? 


T These four lines are expressed in the original with exquisite feLcity — 

Am Himmei ist geschaftige Bcwegung, 

DesThurmes Fahne jagt der Wind, bchnell geht 
Der Wolken Zug, ette Afotides-stchel wankt^ 

Und durch die Nacht zucht ungewtsse Helle. 

^e word “mooti'Sickle'* reminds me of a passage in Harris, as quoted by Johnson, 
under the word * falcated.’' _ “The enlightened part of the mnon appears in the form of 
a sickle or reaping-hook, which is while she is moving from the conjunction to the oppo- 
sition, or from the new moon to the full , but from full to a new again, the enlightened 
part appears gibbous, and the dark /alcaled ’* 

"nie wor^^ ‘‘ivanken” and “schweben’* are not easily translated. The English 
words, by uhicli ne attempt to render them, are either vulgar or pedantic, or not of suffi— 
application. So der Wolken Zug"— the draft, tlic procession of clouds. 
—The masses of the clouds sv.eep onward in swift stream. 
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The courier had just left thee as I came. 

[Wallenstein by a motion of Jus hand ptahes signs to her to 
be silent. 

Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view, 

Let us look forward into sunny days, 

Welcome with joyous heait the victory, 

Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-chy, 

For the first time, thy friend was to thee dead ; 

To thee he died, when first he parted from thee. 

Wal. I shall grieve down this blow, of that I'm conscious : 
What does not man grieve down? Fiom the highest 
As from the vilest thing of every day 
He learns to wean himself ; for the stiong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanished from my life. 

For O ! he stood beside me, like my youth, 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 

The beautiful is vanished— and returns not. 

CouN. 0 be not treaclierous to thy own power. 

Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 

Itself. Thou lov’st and prizest virtues in him 

The which thyself didst plant, thyself unfold. 

Wal. [stepping to the door,'] Who interrupts us now at this 
late hour ? 

It is the Governor. He brings the keys 

Of the Citadel. 'Tis midnight. Leave me, sister ! 

CouN. 0 *tis so hard to me this niglit to leave thee— 

A boding fear possesses me 1 
Wal, Fear! Wherefore? 

CoUN. Shouldst thou depart this night, and we at waking 
Never more find thee ! 

Wal. Fancies ! 

CouN. 0 my soul 

Has long been weighed down by these dark forebodings ; 

And if I combat and repel them waking, 

They still rush down upon my heart in dreams. 

I saw thee yesternight with thy first wife 
Sit at a banquet gorgeously attired. 

Wal. This was a dream of favourable omen, 

That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 

CoUN. 1'o*day I dreamed that I was seeking thee 
In thy own chamber. As I entered, lo ! 

It was no more a chambei — the Chartreuse 
At Gitschin 'twas, which thou thyself hast founded, 

And where it is thy will that thou shouldst be 
Interred. 

Wal. Thy soul is busy with these thoughts. 

CouN. What, dost ihou not believe that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us? 

Wal. Theie is no doubt that thcie exist such voices. 

Yet I would not call them 

Voices of warning that announce to us 

Only the inevitable. As the sun, 
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Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its imaR:e 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 

And in to-day already ’ivalks to-morrow. 

That which we read of the fcmrth Henry's deatli 
Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife. 

Long ere Ravaillac armed himself therewith. 

His quiet mind forsook him : the phantasma 
Started him in his louvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air : like funei^ knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 

And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet that even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 

CouN. And to thee 

The voice within thy soul bodes nothing ? 

Wal. Nothing. 

Be wholly tranquil. 

CouN. And another time 

1 hastened after thee, and thou mn'st from me 
Through a long suite, through many a spacious hall — 

There seemed no end of it: doors creaked and clapped : 

I followed panting, but could ^ t o'ertake thee 5 
When on a sudden did X feel myself 

Grasped from behind — the hand was cold that grasped me — 

’Twas thou, and thou didst kiss me, and there seemed 
A crimson covering to envelop us. 

Wal. That is the crimson tapestry of my chamber. 

CouN. igazing on him^ If it should come to that — if I should 
see thee. 

Who standest now before me in the fulness 

Of life — \She falls on his breast and weeps, 

Wal. The Emperor's proclamation weighs upon thee — 
Alphabets wound not — and he finds no hands. 

CouN. If he should find them, my resolve is taken — 

I bear about me my support and refuge. {Exit COUNTESS, 

Scene II. — ^Wallenstein, Gordon. 

Wal, All quiet in the town ? 

Gor. The town is quiet. 

Wal. I hear a boisterous music, and the Castle 
Is lighted up. Who are the revellers? 

Gor, There is a banquet given at the Castle 
To the Count Terisky and Field Marihal Illo. 

Wal. In honour of the victory. This tribe 
Can show their joy in nothing else but feasting. 

77/tf Groom of the Chasirer enters. 
Unrobe me. I w*iU lay me down to sleep. 

[Wallenstein takes the keys from Gordon. 
So we are guarded from all enemies. 

And shut in with sure friends. 

For all must cheat me, or a face like this 

{Fixing his eye on Gordon, 
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Was ne’er a hypocrite’s mash. 

\Thc Groom of the Chamber iahs off his mantle, collar, 
and scarf. 

W AL. T akc care — what is that ? 

Groom ok the Chamber. The golden chain is snapped in two. 
Wal. Well, it has lasted long enough. Here — give it. 

\_H£ takes and looks at the chain. 
’Twas the fiist present of the Emperor. 

He hung it round me in the war of Frinle, 

He being then Archduke j and I have worn it 
Till now from habit — 

From superstition if you will. Belike, 

It was to be a talisman to me, 

And w'hilc I wore it on my neck in faith 
It was to chain to me all ray life long 
The volatile fortune, w'hose first pledge it was, 

Well, be it so ! Henceforward a new fortune 
Must spring up for me, for the 23otency 
Of this charm is dissolved. 

[Groom of the Chamber retires mth the vestments. 
Wallenstein rises, takes a stride across the room, and 
stands at last Gordon mi of medUaims. 

How the old time retiuns upon me ! I 
Behold myself once more at Burgau, where 
We two were pages of the Court together. 

We oftentimes disputed : thy intention 
Was ever good j but thou wert wont to play 
The moralist and preacher, and wouldst rail at mc'- 
That I strove after things too high for me, 

Giving my faith to bold unlawful dreams, 

And still extol to me the golden mean. 

Thy wisdom hath been proved a thriftless friend 
To thy omi self. See, it has made thee early 
A superannuated man, and (but 
That my munificent stars will intervene) 

Would let thee in some miserable corner 
Go out like an untended lamp 
Gor. My Prince I 

With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 

And watches from the shore the lofty ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 

Wal. Art thou already 

In harbour then, old man ? Well, I am not. 

The unconquered spirit drives me o’er life’s billows; 

My planks still firm, my canvas s^Yelling proudly, 

Hope is my goddess still, and youth my inmate ; 

And while wc stand thus front to front, almost, 

I might presume to say, that the swift years 
Have passed by powerless o’er my unblanclicd h-aif. 

[He moves Tenth long slndes across the Saloon, and t mains on 
the opposite side aver against Gordon. 

Who now persists in calling Fortune false? 

To me she has proved faithful — with fond love 
Took me from out the common ranks of men, 

And, like a mother goddess, with strong arm 
Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 
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Nothing is common in my destiny. 

Nor in the furrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me as 'twere 
One of the undisting uishable many? 

True, in this present moment I appear^ 

Fallen low indeed ; but I shall rise again. 

The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 

The fountain of my fortune, which now stops 
Repressed and bound by some malicious star. 

Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 

Gor. And yet remember I the good old pioverb, 

“ Let the night come before we praise the day.” 

I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope ; for hope is the companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pitying Heaven. 

Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men ; 

For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 

Wal. 1 hear the very Gordon that of old 

Was wont to preach to me, now once more preaching ; 

I know well, that all sublunary things 
Are still the vassals of vicissitude. 

The unpropitious gods demand their tiibute. 

This long ago the ancient Fagans knew : 

And therefore of their own accord they offered 
To themselves injuries, so to atone 
The jealousy of their divinities. 

And human sacrificeB bled to Typhon. 

\AfUr a pause, serious, and in a more subdued manner. 
1 too have sacrificed to him — ^for me 
There fell the dearest friend, and through my fault 
He fell ! No joy from favourable fortune 
Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke. 

The envy of my destiny is glutted : 

Life pays for life. On his pure head the lightning 
Was drawn off which would else have shattered me. 

Scene III.— these enter Sent. 

Wal. Is not that Seni? — and beside himself. 

If one may trust his looks ! What brings thee hither 
At this late hour, Baptista ? 

Senj. Terror, Duke, 

On thy account. 

Wal. What now ? 

Seni. Flee ere the daybreak ! 

Trust not thy person to the Swedes ! 

Wal. What now 

Is in thy thoughts ? 

Seni \with louder voice.'\ Trust not thy person to these 
Swedes ! 

\yAL. What is it then ? 

Seni [j/*y more urgently^ O wait not the arrival of these 
_ Swedes ! 

An evil near at hand is threatening thee 

From false friends. All the signs stand full of horror 1 

Wear, near at hand the network of perdition — 

Yea, even now 'tis being cast around thee 1 
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Wal. Baptista, thou art dreaming ! Fear befool^ tlice. 

Sexi. Believe not that an empty fear deludes m^* 

Come, read it in the planetary aspects ; 

Read it tliyself, that ruin tlireatens thee 
From false friends 1 

Wal. From the falseness of my friel^^^s 

Has risen the whole of my unprosperous foj tunes. 

The u'arning should h.ive come before. At present 
I need no revelation from the stars 
To know that. 

Seni. Come and see I Tiu-t iliine own eX^s ! 

A fearful sign stands in the house of life 
An enemy ; a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet. 0 be warned ! 

Deliver not thyself up to these heathens 
To wage a war against our holy chuich. 

Wal. \laughing gently. ^ The oracle mils that w?)' • * es, yes . 
Now 

I recollect. This junction with the Swedes 
Did never please thee — ^lay thyself to sleep, 

Baptista 1 Signs like these I do not fear. 

Doe. \whc dttnng f)ic w'hi^e of Oiis dtahgtie wwrw# ynui/.-s 
of extreme agitation^ and now turns to vALLENSTEIN.J 
My Duke and General ! May I dare presu***® ? 

Wal, Speak freely, 

Gor. What if 'twere no meie 

Of fear, if God’s high providence vouchsafed 
To interpose its aid for your deliverance, 

And made that mouth its organ. . 

Wal, You’re both fevci'sh! 

How can mishap come to me from the Swedes? 

They sought this junction with me — 'tis their inler^t* . , 

Gor. [tw/A difficulty suppressing his emotion.] if the 

arrival of the Swedes — 


What if this were the very thing that winged 

The ruin that is flying to your temples ? , , 

[Flings himself at hs feet. 

There is yet lime, my Prince, 

Seki. 0 hear him I heaf "JJ** • 

Gor. [n'ses.] The Rhinegrave’s still far off. Give but the 
orders, 


This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 

If then he will besiege us, let him try it. 

But this I say : he’ll find his own destruction 
With his whole force uefore these rampaits sooner 


Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 
He shall experience what a band of heroes, 


Inspirited by an heroic leader, 

Is able to perform. And if indeed 


It be thy serious wish to make amends 

For that which thou hast done amiss— this, this 


Will touch and reconcile the Emperor, 

Who gladly turns his heart to thoughts of mercy, 
And Friedland, who returns repentant to him. 
Will stand yet higher in his Emperor’s favour 
Than e’er he stood when he had never fallen, 
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Wai.. \contemplates him ^aith surprise, remains silent aruAile, 
betraying strong emotion.'\ Gordon — ^your zeal and fervour 
lead you far. 

"Well, well— an old friend has a privilege. 

Blood, Gordon, has been flowing. Never, never 
Can the Emperor pardon me ; and if he could, 

Yet I — I ne'er could let myself be pardoned. 

Had I foreknown what now has taken place. 

That he, my dearest friend, would fall tor me. 

My first death-offering : and had the heart 
Spoken to me, as now it has done — Gordon, 

It may be I might have bethought myself. 

It may be too, I might not. Might or might not 
Is now an idle question. All too seriously 
Has It begun to end in nothing, Gordon ! 

Let It then have its course . [Stepping to the •windosv. 

All dark and silent — at the castle too 

All is now hushed. Light me, Chamberlain ! 

[The Groom of the Chamber, who had entered dt/nng the 
last dialogue, and had been stariding at a distance and 
listening to it soith visible expressions of the deepest 
inietest, advances in extreme agitation, and throws 
himself at the DUKE*S feet. 

And thou too * But I know why thou dost msh 
My reconcilement with the Emperor. 

Pour man ! he hath a small estate in Camthen, 

And fears it will be forfeited because 
Pie's in my service. Am I then so poor, 

That I no longei can indemnify 
My servants ? Well I To no one I employ 
Means of compulsion. If ’tis thy belief 
That fortune has fled from me, go I Forsake me. 

This night for the last time mayst thou unrobe me, 

And then go over to thy Emperor. 

Gordon, good night ! I think to make a long 

Sleep of it : for the struggle and the turmoil 

Of this last day or two were great. May’t please you, 

Take care that they awake me not too early, 

[Exit Wallenstein, the Groor! of the Chamber light- 
ing him SetAI follows, Gordon remains on the darkened 
Sfage folloTt'Wg the DUKE with his eye, till he disappears 
at the farther esid of the gallery ; then by his gestures the 
old man expresses the depth of his anguish, and stands 
leaning against a pillar. 

Scene IV.— Gordon, \at first behind the scenes'). 

But. [not yet come into view of the siagel\ Here stand in silence 
till I give the signal. 

Gor. [starti itpl\ 'Tis he I He has already brought the 
murderer^;. 

But. The lights are out. All lies in profound sleep. 

Gor. What shall I do, shall I attempt to save him ? 

Shall I call up the house ? Alarm the guauls ? 

But. [a^^arj, hut scarcely on the stage.'\ A light gleams hither 
from the conidor. 

It leads directly to the Duke's bed-chamber. 
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Gor, But then I break my oath to the Emperor ; 

If he escape and strengthen the enemy, 

Do I not hereby call dovm on my head 
All the dread consequences ? 

, But. \sUppingfonmrd.'\ Hark ! Who speaks there ? 

Gor. ’Tis better, I resign it to the hands 
Of Providence. For what am I, that I 
Should take upon myself so great a deed ? 

I have not murdered him, if he be murdered ; 

Brit all his rescue were my act and deed ; 

Mine — and whatever be the consequences, 

I must sustain them. 

But. \advancts^ I should know that voice. 

Gor. Butler 1 

But. ’Tis Gordon. What do you want here ? 

Was it so late then when the Duke dismissed you ? 

Gor. Your hand bound up and in a scarf? 

But. ^ ^ ’Tis wounded. 

Tliat Illo fought as he was frantic, till 
At last we threw him on the ground. 

Gor. INmlderingli Bath dead ? 

But. Is he in bed? 

Gor. Ah, Butler 1 

But. Is he? Speak. 

Gor. He shall not perish 3 not through you ! The Heaven 
Refuses your arm. See — ’tis wounded I 
But. There is no need of my arm. 

Gor, The most guilty 

liave perished, and enough is given to justice. 

[T/ie Groom of the Chamber advances from the ^llery^ 
7viih his finger on his month commanding silence. 

He sleeps ! 0 murder not the holy sleep ! 

But. No ! he shall die awake. [Isgoins* 

Gor. ^ His heart still cleaves 

To earthly things : he’s not prepared to step 
Into the presence of his God ! 

But. [^oing.] God’s merciful ! 

Gor. [//oldi /«>//.] Grant him but this night’s respite. 

But. The next moment 

May ruin all. 

Gor. [holds him stilly One hour ! 

But. Unhold me ! What 

Can that short respite profit him ! 

Gor. 0, Time 

Works miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out ; and quick as they, 

Thought follows thought within the human soul. 

Only one liour 3 Your heart may diange its purpose, 

His heart may change its purpose — some new tidings 
May come : some fortunate event, decisive, 

May fall from Heaven and rescue him. 0 what 
May not one hour achieve ! 

But. You but remind me, 

How precious every minute is 3 [He stamps on the floor. 
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CouN, Why, he is at the castle with my husband. 

[Butler comes from the gallety. 
^ Gor. ’Twas a mistake— 'tis not the Swedes. It is 
I'he Imperialist’s Lieutenant-General 
Has sent me hither, will be here himself 
Instantly. You must not proceed. 

But. He comes 

Too late. [Gordon (fashes himself against the ivall. 

Gor. 0 God of mercy ! 

CouN. What, too late ? 

Who will be here himself? Octavio 

In Egra ? Treason ! Treason ! Where’s the Duke ? 

[57/a rushes to the gallery. 

Scene VIII.— Servants run across the Stage full (f terror. Tlieioho'e 
Scene must be spoken entirely without pauses. 

Sent, \from the galleryi\ 0 bloody frightful deed ! 

CouN. What is it, Seni ? 

Page, \from the gallery^ 0 piteous sight ! 

\pther Servants hasten in with torches. 
CouN. What is it? Fot God’s sake ! 

Sem. And do you ask ? 

Within the Duke lies murdered — .and your Inisband 
Assassinated at the Castle. [77/e CoUNTESS stands motionless. 
Female Servant [rushing across the stage.'] Help ! help ! 
the Duchess ! 

BURGojtASTER [enters.] What mean these confused 
Loud cries, that wake the sleepers of this house? 

Gor. Your house is cursed to all eternity. 

In your house doth the Duke lie muidered ! 

Bur. [rushing out,] Heaven forbid ! 

1ST Ser. Fly ! fly ! They murder us all ! 

2NdSer. [carrying silver plate,] That way ! The lower 
Passages are blocked up. 

Voice froji behind the Scene. Make room for the Lieu- 
tenant-General 1 

\At these words the Countess starts from her stupor^ collects 
herself and retires suddenly. 

Voice froji behind the Scenes. Keep back the people ! 
Guard the door ! 

Scene IX. — To these enters Octavio Piccolomini with all his train. 
At the same time Devereux and Macdonald enter from out the 
Corridor with the Halberdiers. Wallenstein’s *//</ body is 
carried over the back part of the Stage, wrapped in a piece of crimson 
tapestry. 

Oct. [entering abruptly.] It must not be ! It is not possible ! 
Butler ! Gordon ! I’ll not believe it. Say no ! 

[Gordon, without answering, points with his hand to the body 
of Wallenstein as it is cairicd over the back of the 
Stage. Octavio looks that way, and stands ovetpowered 
with horror. 

Dev. [to Butler.] Here is the Golden Fleece— the Duke’s 
sword — 

Mac. Is it your order— 
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But. Ipointingto Octavio.] Here stands he who now 
Hath the sole power to issue orders. 

[Devereux Mtd Macdonald r&hre -mth marks of om^nce. 
One drops away <fter the other, till only ButleRj Octa- 
vio, and Gordon remain on the Stage. 

Oct. [iteming to Butler.] Was that my purpose, ButteCj when 
we patted ? 

O God of Justice, 

To thee I lift my hand ! I am not guilty 
Of this foul deed. 

But. Your hand is pure. You have 

Availed yourself of mine. 

Oct. Merciless man I 

Thus to abuse the orders of thy lord, 

And stain thy Emperor’s holy name with murder. 

With bloody, most accursed assassination ! 

But. [calmly.'] I*ve but fulfilled the Emperor's own sentence* 
Oct. O curse of kings, 

Infusing a dread life into their \yord5. 

And lizHcing to the sudden transient thought 
The unchangeable irrevocable deed. 

Was there necessity for such an eager 
Despatch ? Couldst thou not grant the merciful 
A time for mercy? Time is man's good angel* 

To leave no interval between the sentence 
And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable ! 

But. For what 

Rail you against me ? What is my offence ? 

The empire from a fearful enemy 
Have I delivered, and expect reward. 

The single difference *twixt you and me 
Is this : you placed the arrow in the bow, 

1 pulled the string. You sowed blood, and yet stand 
Astonished that blood is come up. 1 always 
Knew what 1 did, and therefore no result 
Hath power to frighten or surprise my spirit. 

Have you aught else to order? — ^for this instant 
I make my best speed to Vienna, place 
My bleeding sworn before my Emperor's throne. 

And hope to gain the applause which undelaying 
And punctual obedience may demand 

From a just judge. [Exit Butler. 

Scene X. — To these enter the Countess Tertskv, pale and disordered. 
Her utterance is slow and feeble, and unimpassioned. 

Oct. [meeting her.] O Countess Tertsky ! These are the results 
or luckless unblest deeds. 

CouN. They are the fruits 

Of your contrivances. The Duke is dead, 
hly husband too is dead, the Duchess struggles 
In the pangs of death, my niece has disappeared. 

This house of splendour and of princely glory 
Doth now stand desolated : the affrighted servants 
Rush forth through all its doors. I am the last 
Therein ; I shut it up, and here deliver 
The keys. 
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Oct. \^vUh deep attguish^ 0 Countess! raf house too is 
desolnte. 

CouN. Who next is to be murdered ? Who is i^ext 
To be maltreated ? Lo !— the Duke is dead. 

The Emperor’s vengeance may be pacified I 
Spare the old servants ; let not their fidelity 
Be imputed to the faithful as a crime— 

The evil destiny surprised my brother 
Too suddenly : he could not think on them. 

Oct. Speak not of vengeance ! Speak not of ijialtreatment I 
The Emperor is appeased ; the heavy fault 
Hath heavily been expiated — nothing 
Descended from the father to the daughter, 

Except his glory and his services. 

The Empress honours your adversity, 

Takes part in your afflictions, opens to you 
Her motherly arms I Therefore no farther fears 1 
Yield yourself up in hope and confidence 
To the Impel ial grace ! 

CouN. [rwV/i Iter eye raised to Heaven^ To the grace and mercy 
of a gi eater Master 

yio 1 xiip VlViere s’naW Iftie ’DoCty 

Of the Duke have its place of final rest ? 

In the Chartreuse, which he himself did found 
At Gitschin, rests the Countess Wallenstein ; 

And by her side, to whom he was indebted 
For his first fortunes, gratefully he wished 
He might sometime repose in death ! 0 let him 
Be buried there. And likewise, for my husband’s 
Remains, I ask the like grace. Tlie Emperor 
Is now proprietor of all our castles. 

This sure may well be granted us— one sepulchre 
Beside the sepulchres of our forefathers ! 

Oct. Countess, you tremble, you turn pale ! 

CoUN. [re-assembles all her powers^ and speaks energy and 

dignity.] You think 
More worthily of me, than to believe 
I would survive the do^vnfall of my house. 

We did not hold ourselves too mean to grasp 
After a monarch’s crown — the crorni did fate 
Deny, but not the feeling and the spirit 
That to the crown belong ! We deem a 
Courageous death more worthy of our free station 
Than a dishonoured life. I have taken poison, 

Oct. Help! Help! Support her I 

CouN, Nay, it is too late. 

In a few moments is my fate accomplished, COUNTESS, 

Gor. 0 house of death and horrors ! ^ p t 

[An Officer enters^ and brings a letter with Ike Great Seat. 
Gor. [steps forward and meets him.] What is this ? 

It is the Impel ial Seal. 

[He reads the address^ and delivers the letter tQ OCTAVio wzw 
a look of reproach^ and xvith an emphasis on the word. 

To the Prince Piccolomini. 

[Octavio, with his whole frame expressive of ettdden anguiskf 
raises his eyes to Heaven. 
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ACT I 

Scene I . — A common Apartment in the Castle of Fotheringay^ 

Hannah Kennedy contending violently 7oith Paulet, who is about to 
break ofen a closet; Drury, with an iron crozv. 


Ken. How now, sir ? Wliai's this new temerity? 

Back from this closet ! 

Paul. Say whence came the jewels ? 

They from the upper story were thrown down ; 

They were intended, that we know, to bribe 
The gardener — curse on woman’s wiles 1 In spite 
Of all my care, my studious care, still treasures 
In secret. Where such precious things are hid 
Lie, without doubt, still more. 

iBieaks open the closet and searches. 
Ken. ^ Back, bold intruder ! 

Here are deposited my lady’s secrets. 

Paul. 'Tis even that I seek. \Pulling papers forth, 

_ , Ken. But trifling papers : 

But the amusements of an idle pen. 

To shorten the sad lediousness of bondage. 
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Ken. Those writings are in French. 

Paul. So mucli the ^vorse ! ■ 

n hat IS the language of the foe of England. 

Ken. Copies of letters to the Queen of England, 

Paul. I will deliver them. What glitters here ? 

\PiaUnsforthjmeh from a seo'et compartment 
A royal diadem, so richly set 
With stones, and with the fleurs*de-Iys of Fnince 1 

\Giving xt to Jiis companion. 
Here, take it, Drury, lay it with the res'". [Drury goes 

And ye have found the means to hide from us 
Such costly things, and screen them till this moment 
From our inquiring eyes? 

Ken. Oh ! how disgraceful 

The violence which we are forced to suffer! 

Paul. As long as she jiossesscs, she is hurtful , 

For in her hands all things are turned to arms. 

Ken. [supplicating.] 6, sir, be merciful. Deprive us not 
Of this last ornament which graced our life. 

Oft can the view of ancient giandcur cheer 
7'he sad depressed captive. Ail beside 
S'ou have cTcspoiTecf us of' 

Paul. It is preserved 

In caieful hands, and when the proper time 
Is come it will be faithfully restored. 

Ken. Who could imagine in these naked walls 
A rojal residence ? Where is the throne? 

Where the imperial canopy of state ? 

Must she then set her tender foot, that’s used 
To softest treading, on this common Boor? 

Ignoble pew’ter serves the royal table — 

Ho lady m the land but would disdain it. 

Paul. ’Twas thus at Stirling Darnley ate, while she 
Quailed W’ith her paramour the golden cup. 

Ken. The poor assistance of a looking-glass 
Has been refused. 

Paul. , As long as she beholds 

Her own vain image, she will never cease 
To hope, and ciown her hopes w’ith deeds of treason. 

Ken. Books are denied her to divert her mind. 

Paul. The Bible’s read to her to mend her heart. 

Ke.n. And even her lute is taken from her. 

Paul. Bec;ausc 

She chose to tune it to lascivious airs. 

Ken. Is this a lot for her who has been bred 
So tendeily, a queen e’en in her cradle — 

Who, reaied in Catherine’s luxurious court, 

Enjoyed the plenitude of every pleasure? 

Suffice it to have robbed her of her power, 
hlust ye then envy her its paltry tinsel? 

A geneious heart may le.'irn at last the lesson 
To bow itself beneath its great misfortunes; 

But yet it cuts one to the soul to part 
At once with all life's little outward tiappings ! 

Paui.. These are the things that turn the human heart 
To vanity, which should collect itself 
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In penitence ; for a lewd vicious life 
Want and abasement are the only penance- 
Ken. And even if her tender youtb did fail, 

Her reckonings with God and her ovm heart : 

There is no judge in England over her. 

pAi/L. There is she judged where she transgressed the laws. 
ICen. Her narrow bonds restrain her from transgression. 
Paul. And yet she found the means to stretch her arm 
Into the world from out these narrow bonds, 

And, with the torch of civil war, t' inflame 

This realm, and *galnst our queen — whom God preserve !— 

To arm her murderous bands. Did she not rouse 

From out these walls the malefactor Pany, 

And Babington, to the detested deed 
Of regicide ? And did this iron grate 
Prevent her from decoying to her toils 
The virtuous heart of Norfolk? Saw we not 
The first, best head In all this island, fall 
A sacrifice for her upon the block ? 

The noble house of Howard fell with him. 

And did this sad example terrify 
These mad adventurers, whose rival zeal 
Plunges for her into this deep abyss ? 

The bloody scaffold bends beneath the weight 
Of her new daily, victims ; and we ne’er 
Shall see an end till she herself^ of all 
The guiltiest, be oHered up upon it. 

O, curse upon the day, when England stretched 
Its hospitable arms towards this Helen ! 

Ken. Did England then receive her hospitably ? — 

Her, the unhappy one, who, from the day 
When she first set her foot within this realm, 

And, as a suppliant, a banished queen, 

Came to implore protection from her sister, 

Has been imprisoned ’gainst the law of nations 

And ro3rai dignity, to weep away 

The fairest years of youth in strictest thraldom — 

Who now, when she hath suffered everything 
Which in imprisonment is bard and bitter. 

Is summoned to the bar, like common miscreants, 

Accused disgracefully, and forced to plead 
For life and honour, — an anointed queen 1 

Paul. She came as murderess hither; driven away 
By her own ]ieople ; banish&l from that throne 
Which she with such misdeeds so oft disgraced. 

Sworn against England’s welfare came she hither. 

To call the Spanish times of bloody Mary 
Back to this land, to make us Catholics, 

And sell us to the false deceitful French. 

Say, why disdained she to subscribe the treaty 
Of Edinburgh to give up her pretensions 
To England, and thus, with one single word. 

Traced by her pen, to ope her prison-gates ? 

Ko — she bad rather live in vile confinement, ' 

And see herself ill treated, than abandon 
The hollow dignity of this poor title. 
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To ha\e delivered to you. There^s a letter 
Amongst these papers for my royal sister 
Of England . pledge me, sir, your word of honour, 

To give It to her Majesty's own hands. 

And not to the deceitful care of Burleigh. 

Paul I shall consider what is right to do. 

Mary. Sir, you shall know its contents In this letter 
I beg a favour, a great favour of her. 

That she herself will give me audience — 

She whom I ne’er ha\e «een. I have been summoned 
Before a court of men. whom I can never 
Consider as my equals, and to whom 
My heart denies its confidence : the Queen 
Ii of my famii}, my rank, my sex ; 

To her the sister, her the queen, the woman, 

Can I alone unbosom what I feel 

Paul Too oft, my lady, ha%e you placed jour fate 
Your honour, in the hands of men who were 
Bj tar le s worthy jour respect than theae 
Mary I, in the letter, beg another favoui ; 

And surety nought but inhumanity 

Can here reject my prayer. These many years 

Have I, in imson, misled the Church’s comfort, 

The blessing of the sacraments I cannot 
Suppose that she, to whom I owe the lo«s 
Of crown and liberty, who seeks my life, 

Would also shut the gates of heaven against me. 

Paul The Dean of Peterborough w ill attend. 

Mary \tnUrtupting Atm with vivacity. \VI at is the Dean to 
me ^ I a'^k the aid 

Of one of my own Church — a Catholic prie->L 

Paul That la against the published laws of England. 

Mary. 1 he laws of England are no rule for me. 

I am not England’s subject , 1 ha\e ne’er 

Consented to its laws, and will not bow 

Before their cruel and despotic sway 

If jou will, to the unexampled ngour 

Which I have suffered, add this new oppression, 

I must •;ul mit to what your power ordains ; 

Yet will I raise my soice m loud complaints 
And I desire a public notarj'. 

And secretaries, to draw up my will — 

hly sorrows and this tedious sad confinement 

Prey on my life — my days, I fear, are numbered ; 

I feel that I am near the gates of death. 

Paul These setious contemplations well become j'ou. 

Mary And know I, tben, that some dispatchful hand 
May not abridge this tedious w ork of sorrow ? 

I woiil I indite my will, and make disposal 
Of what belongs to me. 

Paui . This liberty 

Maj be alloii cd you, for the Queen of England 
Will not enricii herself with your poor spoils 
A ^ base been parted from my faithful women 

And from my scrvautsXjelljne, sir, where are they? 

What 15 their fate ? I can indeed dispense 
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Enter Mortimer, and, luithotit paying attention to the Queen, \ 

addresses Paulet. 

Mort. You're asked for, uncle. ^ r v 

\J£g yetires in the same manner. The Queen Temarfcs tl, 
and turns tonvards Paueet, %oho is about to/ollaiv 
him. 

Sir, one favour more : 

If you have aught to say to me — from you 
I can bear much ; I honour your grey head, 

But cannot bear that boy*s presumptuous boldness — 

Screen me in future from hw savage manners. 

Paul. I prize him e’en for that which makes you hate him : 

He is not, truly, one of those poor fools 
Whom a false woman’s tear can mollify ; 

He has seen much — ^has been in Rome and Paris, 

And brings us back his true old Bnglish heart. 

Lady, your cunning arts are lost on him. {Exit. 

Ken. And dares the ruffian venture to your face 
Such language ! O, *tis hard — ^'tis past endurance ! 

Mary {/ost in reflection^ In the fair moments of our former 
splendour 

We lent to flatt’rers a too filing ear ; 

It is but just and fit that we should now 
Be forced to hear the earnest voice of censure. 

Ken. How, so depressed, so spiritless, my Queen — 

You, who before so gay, so full of hope, 

Were used to comfort me in my affliction ? 

Till now I rather was obliged to blame 
Your levity than your too heavy sadness. 

Mary. I know him well — ^it is the bleeding shade 
Of Darnley, of my husband, which arises 
From his sepulchral vault, and never will — 

No, never will he make his peace with me 
Until the measure of my woes is full. 

Ken. What thoughts! — 

Mary O ! you forget it— I cannot — 

1 have a faithful mem’ry. 'Tis this day 
Another wretched anniversary 
Of that regretted, that unhappy action. 

Which I must celebrate with fast and penance. 

Ken. Dismiss at length in peace this evil spirit. 

A penitence of many a heavy year. 

Of many a suffering has atoned the deed ; 

The Church, which holds the key of absolution. 

Pardons the enme, and heaven itself’s appeased. 

LIary. This long atoned crime arises fresh 
And bleeding from its lightly covered grave — 

My husband's spirit ranges for revenge ; 

No sacring bell can exorcise this spirit — 

No Host in holy hands can quiet it. 

Ken. You did not murder him — ^’twas done by others. 

Mary. But it was known to me — I suffered it. 

And lured him, flattering, to the toils of death. 

Ken. Your youth excuses you — your tender years. 

Mary. So young, and so untendei — to w'eigh doum 
My infant years with this so heavy crime ! 
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ICen. You were provoked by bloody injuries, 

And by the rude presumption of that man, 

Whom, out of darkness, like the hand of heaven, 

Your love drew forth, and above all exalted — 

Whom through your bridal chamber you conducted 
Up to your throne, and with your lovely self 
And your hereditary crown distinguished ; 

Your work was his existence, and your giace 
Bedewed him like the gentle rams of heaven. 

Could he forget that liis so splendid lot 
Was the creation of your gen’rous love? 

Yet did he, worthless as he was, forget it. 

With base suspicions and with brutal manners 
He wearied your affections, and became 
An object of deserved disgust to you : 

Th' illusion, which till now had overcast 
Your judgment, vanished ; angrily you fled 
His foul embrace, and gave him up to scorn. 

-And he — did he attempt to win again 
Your favour? Did he implore your pardon? 

Did he, as 'twere his duty so to do, 

Assure you on his knees of his repentance? 

No ; the base wretch defied you : he, who was 
Your bounty’s creature, wished to play your king, 

And strove, through fear, to force your inclination. 
Before your eyes he had your fav’rite singer, 

Poor Rizzio, murdered ; you did but avenge 
With blood the bloody deed. 

Mary. And bloodily, 

I fear, too soon ’twill be avenged on me : 

You seek to comfort me, and you condemn me. 

Ken. You were not, when this deed was perpetrated. 
Yourself— belonged not to yourself— the fire 
Of a blind frantic passion then possessed you, 

And bound you to a terrible seducer, 

The wretched Bothwell : the despotic man 
Ruled you with wilful masculine presumption. 

And heated with his philtres, and the arts 
Of hell, your passions. 

Mary, All the arts he used 

Were his superior strength and woman’s weakness, 

Ken. No, no, I say : the most pernicious spirits 
Of hell must have been called upon by him, 

To cast this mist before your waking senses — 

Your ear was no more open to the voice 
Of friendly warnings, and your eyes were shut 
To decency ; soft female bashfulness 
Deserted you ; those dieeks, which were before 
The seat of shame-faced blushing modesty. 

Flowed with the flames of unrestrained desire : 

You cast away the veil of secrecy, 

And the flagitious daring of the man 
O’ercamc your nat’ral coyness : you exposed 
To public dew, unblushing, your dishonour : 

You let the murd’rer, whom the people followed 
With curses, through the streets of Edinburgh 
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Before you bear the ro)al suord of Scotland 
In triumph you ith armed bands suriounded 
Your Parliament, and m the very temple 
Of Justice, by this shameless pantomime. 

You forced the judges of the land to clear 
The murderer of muider. You went farther — 

0 God • 

Mary. Conclude — ^nay, pause not : say I gave him 
For this my hand in marriage at the altar. 

Ken. O let an everlastimr silence \ eil 
This deed I — it is too dreadful, too revolting; 

It was the deed of a lost profligate : 

Yet you, I know, are no loat profligate : 

*Twas I who reared your youth — ^your heart is framed 
For tender softness ; open are its feelings 
To shame ; and levity’s your only fault 

1 do repeat it there are evil spints 

Who sudden fix in man’s defenceless breast 
Tneir fatal residence, and there delight 
To act their dev’lish deeds ; then hurry back 
Unto their native hell, and leave behind 
Kemorse and horror in the sullied bosom 
Since this misdeed, which blackens thus your life. 

You have done nothing ill ; jour conduct has 
Been Vjrtuous ; I can witness your amendment 
Take courage, then ; with^our own heart makcjpeacc, 
Wliate'er you m*vy repent of, here in England 
You are not guilty Not Elizabeth, 

Not England’s Parliament can be your judge 
Here might oppresses you — you may present 
Yourself before this self-created court 
With all the fortitude of innocence 
Mary. I hear a step approaching 
Ken 'Tis the nephew ; 

Retire. 


Enter Mortimer, appro<xcktng cautiously 

Mort. [to Kennedy ] Step to the door, and watch wi\ix cave * 
I have important business w ith the Queen * 

Mary [wi/A dignity ] I charge thee, Hannah, go not ^ence 

stay here 

Mort, Fear not, m\ gracious lady, learn to know me 

[He gives Act a card 

Mary [sAe examines it and staits back astonisAedl Ilei^^ciis ^ 
what is this? 

Mort \to Kennedy ] Retire, good Kennedy ; 

See that my uncle comes not unaware^ 

Mary [/d Kennedy, wAo Aesitates^ and hols at tAe Oueen 
inquiringly ] Go in ; do as he bid» j on. ^ 

[Kennedy retues viitA signs of ^londei 

From my uncle 

In F ranee, the worthy Cardinal of Lorraine ? ISAg , gatfs 

“ Confide in ISEortimer, who brings you tliii* ; 

You have no truer friend than him in England ** 

_ . , , \Lookingat Atm untA astonish 

Is t possible? And is it no delusion ^ iMcn 

Which cheats my sight ? And find I then a fneiid 
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So near, when I conceived myself abandoned 
By the whole world ? And find I him in you, 

The nephew of my gaoler, whom I thought 
My most invet’rate enemy? 

Mort. [kneeh'tt^.] 0 pardon, 

My gracious lady, for the hated mask, 

Which it has cost me pain enough to wear ; 

And yet through that alone am I enabled 
To see yon, and to bring you help and rescue. 

Mary. Arise, sir ; you astonish me. I cannot 
So suddenly emerge from the abyss 
Of wretchedness to hope ; let me conceive 
This happiness, that I may credit it. 

Mort. Our time is precious ; I expect each jnoinenj: 
My uncle, whom a hated roan attends ; 

Hear then, before his terrible commission 
Surprises you, how heaven prepates your rescue- 

Mary. A wonder ’tis of heaven’s omnipotenc:®* 

Mort. Allow me of myself to speak. 

Mary. Speak* sir. 

Mort. 1 had already counted twenty years. 

Bred up, my Queen, in the most rigid duties, 

And having sucked, e’en with my mother's milky 

A deadly hate to Papacy, when, led 

By a strong, irresistible desire 

For foreign travel, I resolved to leave 

My country and its puritanic faith 

Far, far behind me : I then fiew through Franck 

With rapid speed, and sought with eager wish 

The boasted plains of Italy. It was 

The time of the great Jubilee ; the crowds 

Of swarming palmers filled the public roads ; 

Each image was adorned with garlands ; ’twas 
As if all human kind were wandering forth 
In pilgrimage towards the heavenly kingdom. 

The tide of the believing multitude 

Bore me, too, onward with resistless force 

Into the streets of Rome. What was my wonder, 

As the magnificence of stately columns 
Rushed on my sight ! The vast triumphal arch^^y 
The Colosseum’s grandeur, with amazement 
Struck my admiring senses ; the sublime 
Creative spirit held my soul a prisoner 
In this fair world of wonders it had framed. 

Till now the' arts had never worked on me. 

The Church that reared me hates the charms of sense ; 

It tolerates no image, it adores 

But the unseen, th’ incorporeal word. 

What were my feelings then, as I approached 
The threshold of the church, and, entering, 

Heard heaven’s harmonies floating in the air, 

While from the walls and high-wrought roofs th^ forms 
-Celestial beamed in fulness of perfection — 

When the most High, most Glorious pervaded 
My captivated sense in real presence ! 

And when I saw the godlike visions, 
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The Salutations, the Nativity, 

The Holy Mother, and the Trinity’s 
Descent, the luminous Transfiguration I 
At last I glad beheld the Pope, in all 
The glory of his office, bless the peoj^le ! 

O, what’s the pageantry of gold and jewels 
With which the kings of earth adorn themselves 1 
He is alone surrounded by the Godhead ; 

His mansion is In truth a heavenly kingdom. 

For not of earthly moulding are these forms ! 

Mary. O, spare me, sir ; no farther — spread no more 
Life’s verdant carpet out before my eyes. 

For I am wretched, and a prisoner. 

MORT. I was a prisoner too, my Queen \ but quick 
hly prison-gates flew open, when at once 
My spirit felt its liberty, and hailed 
The smiling dawn of life. I learned to burst 
Each narrow prejudice of education. 

To crown my brows with never-fading garlands. 

And mix my joy with the rejoicing crowd. 

Full many noble Scots, w'ho saw my zeal, 

Encouraged me, and with the lively French 
They kindly led me to your princely uncle, 

The Cardinal Archbishop. What a man ! 

How Jeamed, how clear, how manly, how suWime I 
He’s bom to regulate the human mind! 

The very model of a royal priest — 

A mier of the Church without an equal 1 
hlARY. Have you then seen the much-loved, honoured 
man, 

Who was the guardian of my tender years? 

O speak of him 1 Does he remember me ? 

Does fortune favour him? And blossoms still 
His life? And does he still majestic stand. 

The rock on which the Chuioh of God is built ? 

Mort. The holy man descended from his height, 

And deigned to construe to me the deep lessons 
Of the tme Church, and dissipate my doubts. 

He proved to me that man’s too plodding reason 
Serves but lo lead him to eternal error ; 

That what his heart is called on to believe 
His eye must see ; that he w'ho rules the Church 
Must needs be visible; and that the spirit 
Of truth informed the councils of the Fathers. 

How vanished then the fond imaginations 
And weak conceptions of my childish soul 
Sefore his conquering judgment and the soft 
Persuasion of his tongue ! He then led me 
Forth to the altar steps, where I delivered 
Into his holy hands my abjuration. 

Mary. You then are one of those so many thousands 
Whom he with his celestial eloquence. 

Like the immortal Preacher of the Mount, 

H^ turned and led to everlasting joy ! 

MORT. The duties of his office called him soon. 

To F ranee, and I attended him to Rheims, 
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Wliere, piously employed, the brotherhood 
Of Jesus fashion priests for England’s Church. 

There, ’mongst the Scots, I found the noble Morgan, 

And your true Lesley, Ross’s learned bishop. 

I joined with heartfelt zeal these worthy men. 

And fortified my faith. As I one day 
Roamed through the Bishop’s dwelling, I was struck 
With a fair female portrait j it was full 
Of touching, wondrous charms ; with magic might 
It moved my inmost soul, and there I stood, 

Speechless, and overmastered by my feelings. 

Well,” cried the Bishop, “ wdl may you behold 
This face with such a mournful, fond emotion 1 
For the most beautiful of womankind 
Is the most lamentable too of women ! 

She suffers for our faith, and ’tis your country 
Which is the sad scene of her sufferings ! ’* 

[Mary is in great agitation; he pauses, 
Mary. The upright man ! No — have not lost all, 

If such a friend remains in my misfortunes ! 

. Mort. Then with heartrending eloquence he painted 
Your martyrdom, the bloody enmity 
Of your oppressors, and at last he showed me 
Your pedigree, and proved your high descent 
From the great house of Tudor. He convinced me 
That you alone are born to reign in England, 

And not this base pretender, who, the fruit 
Of an adulterous bed, was by her father, 

Henry the Eighth, rejected as a bastard. 

Fie from my eyes removed delusion’s mist, 

And taught me to lament you as a victim, 

To honour you as my true Queen, whom I, 

Deceived, like thousands of my noble fellows, 

Flad ever hated as my country’s foe. 

I would not trust his evidence alone : 

1 questioned learned doctors ; I consulted 
The most authentic books of heraldry; 

And every man of knowledge whom 1 asked 
Confirmed to me your claim’s validity. 

And now 1 know the justice of that claim 
To England is the spring of this injustice. 

This realm is your hereditary right, 

In which you innocently pine as prisoner. 

Mary. 0 this unhappy right 1 ’Tis this alone 
Which is the source of all my sufferings. 

Mort. About this time the news arrived at Rheims 
Of your removal from old Talbot’s ward, 

And that you were committed to my uncle. 

It seemed to me that this disposal marked 
The mystic, succouring hand 'of favouring heaven ; 

It seemed to be a loud decree of fate 
That it had chosen me to rescue you. 

My friends agree with me ; the Cardinal 
Imparts to me his counsel and his blessing, 

And tutors me in the hard task of feigning. 

The plan in haste digested, I commence 
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My journey homew'ards, and ten days ago , w 

I landed, as you must have heard, in Englan<t. \_/fe pauses. 

I saw you, gracious Queen ; saw you, yourself — 

Your picture 'twas no more ! O what a treasure 
This castle's walls enclose ! It is no prison ! — 

By far more splendid than the royal court 
or England, His a mansion for the gods. 

Happy, thrice happy he, whose envied lot 
It is to breathe one atmosphere with you ! 

Hers is a prudent policy who thus 

Has buried you so deep ! Tli* united youth 

Of England would rise up in mutiny, 

And not a sword lie quiet in its sheath — 

Rebellion, with his giant-head, would stalk 
Fierce through this land of peace, if once the Britons 
Beheld their Queen. 

Mary. O, she indeed were happy 

If every Briton saw her with your eyes ! 

Mort. Were each, like me, a witness of your sorrows, 

Your meekness, and the noble patient courage 
With which j'ou suffer these indignities — 

Emerge you not from all these bitter trials 
Like a true Queen? Your prison's infamy. 

Hath it then soiled the splendour of your beauty? 

You are deprii ed of all that graces life. 

Yet life and light eternal beam around you. 

1 ne%*er set my foot upon this threshold 
But that my heart is torn at once with anguish 
And ravished with delight at gazing on you. 

Yet fearfully the fatal time approaches, 

And danger hourly growing presses on : 

I can delay no longer-^can no longer 
Disguise the dreadful news. 

Mary. Is then my sentence 

Pronounced ? Declare it freely — I can hear it, 

Mort. It is pronounced. The two-and-forty judges 
Have given the verdict “Guilty,” and the Houses 
Of Lords and Commons, with the citizens 
Of London, eagerly and urgently 
Demand its execution : 'tts the Queen 
Alone who hesitates — ^but not, believe me. 

From feelings of humanit> or mercy : 

'Tis craftiness which guides her ; and she hopes 
To seem obliged to act this cruel part. 

Mary \collected.'\ Sir, I am not astonished^ — am not frightened: 
I have been long prepared for such a message. 

I know my judges : after the treatment 
Which I have suffered, I can well conceive 
That they cannot restore my liberty. 

1 know their aim : they mean to keep me here 
In everlasting bondage, and to bury. 

In the sepulchral darkness of m}’ prison, 

Wuh me, my vengeance and my rightful claims. 

Mort. No, Queen— O ! no — no ; they will not stop there. 
Oppression will not be content to do 
Its work by halves ; as long as e'er you live. 
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Lives too the terror of the Queen of England ; 

No dungeon can inter you deep enough : 

It is your death alone secures her throne* 

Mary, Will she then dare to lay disgracefully 
My crowned head beneath the bloody axe ? 

Mort. She will most surely dare it, doubt it 
Mary. And can she thus roll in the very du^t 
Her own and every monarch’s majesty? 

Mort. She thinlcs on nothing now but presd^^t danger, 

Nor looks to that which is so far removed. 

Mary. And fears she not the dread revenge France? 

Mort. With France she makes an everlastii*& peace ; 

Gives to the Duke of Anjou throne and hand. 

Mary. Will not the King of Spain then arn* himself? 

Mort. She fears not a collected world in ar™s, 

If she but be at peace with her own people. 

Mary. Were this a spectacle for British eyes? 

Mort. This land, my Queen, has, in these Ifitter days. 

Seen many a royal woman from the throne 
Descend and mount the scaffold : her own mot^^^'i 
Anh Catherine ‘Howard too, were sent l¥is roaJt » ' 

And was not Lady Grey a crowned head? 

Mary [after a pause.} No, Mortimer, vain have blinded 
you; 

’Tis but the honest care of your true heart 
Which conjures up these empty apprehensions, 

It is not, sir, the scaffold that I fear: 

There are so many far more quiet means 
By which the Queen of England can secure 
Her quiet ’gainst my claims : were it not easy, 

Before an executioner were found. 

To hire a muiderer to rid her of me? 

’Tis that which makes me tremble, Mortimer : 

I never lift the goblet to my lips 

Without an inward shuddering, that the draught 

May have been mingled by my sister’s love. 

Mort. No — ^neither open nor disguised mur4®f 
Shall e’er prevail against you. Fear no more ; 

All is prepared : twelve nobles of the land 
Are my confederates, and to-day have pledged 
Upon the Sacrament their faith to free you, 

With dauntless force, from this captivity. 

Count I’Aubespine, the French Ambassador, 

Knows of our plot, and offers his assistance ; 

'Tis in his palace that we hold our meetings. 

Mary. You make me tremble, sir, but not pr joy; 

An evil boding penetrates my heart. 

Know you then what you risk ? Are you not sp^o^ed 
By Babington’s and Tichburn’s bloody heads, 

Exposed as warnings upon London Bridge? 

Nor by the ruin of those many victims 
Who have in such attempts found certain death* 

And only made my chains the heavier? 

Fly hence, deluded, hapless youth !— fly hence 
While yet you may, if yet you may : if Burleigli* 

That cmfty spy, hath not already traced 
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Your schemes, and mixed his traitors in your plot. 

Fly hence — as yet hath no successful champion 
Protected Mary Stuart. 

MoRT. Pm not scared 

By Bahington’s and Tichburn's bloody heads. 

Exposed as warnings upon London Bridge ; 

Nor by the ruin of those many victims ^ 

Who hare in such attempts found certain death ; 

They also found therein immortal honour, 

And for your rescue death is happiness. 

Mary: It is in vain : nor force nor guile can save me ; 

My enemies are watchful, and the might 
Is in their hands. It is not Paulet oniy 
And his dependent host : all England guards 
My prison gates ; Elizabeth's free will 
Alone can open them. 

Mort. Expect not that. 

Mary. One man alone on earth can open them. 

Mort. O ! name me then that name ! 

Mary. Lord Leicester. 

Mort. Leicester? [Sfarfs back in Vfcnder. 

The Earl of Leicester? Your most bloody foe, 

The favourite of Elizabeth?— through him — 

Mary. 'Tis possible to save me, and alone 
Through him is^t possible. Go to him, sir ; 
jFVeefy condcfe m nim, and, as a proof 
That you are sent by me, give him this paper. 

[SJie fakes a paper from her bosom: MORTIMER draws 
back and hesitates to take it. 

My picture’s in this letter : take it, sir ; 

I ^ar it long about me • for the ivary 
Attention of your uncle cuts me off 
From all communication * you were sent 

By my good angel. \He takes it. 

Mort. O my Queen ! This riddle — 

Explain it me. 

Mary. Ford Leicester will resolve it : 

Confide in him, and he’ll confide in you. 

Who comes ? 

Ken. [entering hastily J] ’Tis Paulet, and he brings with him 
A nobleman from coart. 

Mort. It is Lioid Burleigh. 

Collect yourself, my Queen, and strive to hear 
The news he brings you with indifference. 

[He retires through a side door^ and KENNEDY follortvs him. 


Enter Lord Burleigh and Paulet. 

Paul, [to Mary.3 You wished to-day with certainty to know 
Your fate : my L.ord of Burle^h brings you now 
This certainty ; recrive it with submission. 

Mary, I hope with digni^, as it becomes 
My innocence and my exalted station. 

Bur. I come deputed from the court of justice. 

„,^*ary. Lo^ Burleigh lends that court his willing tongue. 
Which already gidded by his spirit. ^ 

Paul. You speak as’ if no stranger to the sentence. 
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Or shameless wranglers, selling truth and justice 
Oppression's willing hirelings and its tools ? 

Are they not, then, the chiefest of this land, 

"Whose independence teaches them to dare 
Be honest and above the dread of princes. 

Look do\vn disdainfully on all temptations? 

Are they not those who rule a generous people 
In liberty and justice — ^men ,whose names 
I need but mention to destroy each doubt. 

Each mean suspicion, which is raised against them ? 

Stands not the rev’rend Primate at their head. 

The pious Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The learned Bromley, Lord High Chancellor, 

And Howard, who conducts our conquering fleets ? 

Say, then, could England's sovereign do more 
Than, out of all the monarchy, elect 
The very noblest and appoint them judges 
In this great suit? And were it probable 
That party hatred could corrupt one heart, 

Can forty chosen men unite themselves 
To speak a sentence dictated by passion ? 

Mary \_after a shoit fanse^ 1 hear %vith wonder that tongue's 
eloquence 

Which ever was so ominous to me. 

How shall I, an untutored woman, cope 
With a so learned, subtle orator? 

Yes, truly ; were these lords as you describe them, 

I must be mute — ^my cause, beyond all hope. 

Were lost, if such a court pronounced me guilty. 

But, sir, these names, which you are pleased to praise — 

These very men, whose weignt you think will crush me— 

I see performing in the history 
Of these dominions very different parts ; 

I see this high nobility of England, 

This grave majestic senate of the realm. 

Like to an Eastern monarch's vilest slaves. 

Flatter my uncle Henry's sultan fancies ; 

1 see this noble rev'rend House of Lords, 

Venal alike with the corrupted Commons, 

Make statutes and annul them, ratify 
A marriage and dissolve it, as the voice 
Of power commands : to-day it disinherits 
And brands the royal daughters of the realm 
With the vile name of bastards, and to-morrow 
Crowns them as queens, and leads them to the throne* 

I see them in four reigns, with pliant conscience. 

Four times abjure their faith ; renounce the Pope 
With Henry, yet retain the old belief; 

Reform ^emselves with Edward, hear the Mass 
Again with Mary ; wth Elizabeth, 

"Who governs now, reform themselves again. 

Bur. You say you are a stranger, Lady Stuart, 

To ^gland's laws ; but yet you seem well read 
® "tstory of its misfortunes. 
hlARY. And these men are my judges? 

tAj Burleigh smns to wish to speak. 
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Lord High Treasurer, 
Tow’rds you I M’ill be just, be you but just 
Tow’rds me. ’Tis said that you consult with zeal 
The good of England and of England’s Queen — 

Are honest, watchful, indefatigable : 

I will believe it : you are not conducted 
By private interest ; the monarch’s welfare, 

The realm’s advantage, only governs you : 

Therefore, my noble lord, you should the more 
Distrust your heart— should see that you mistake not 
The welfare of the government for justice. 

I doubt it not that by your side is placed 
Full many an upright man among my judges : 

But they are Protestants, are eager all 
For England’s quiet, and they sit in judgment 
On me, the Queen of Scotland and the Papist. 

It is an ancient saying that the Scots 
And English are unjust towards each other, 

And hence the rightful custom that a Scot 
Against an Englishman, an Englishman 
Against a Sent, cannot be heard in judgment. 

Necessity prescribed this cautious law ; 

Deep policy oft lies in ancient customs : 

My lord, we must respect them. Nature cast 
Into the ocean these two fiery nations 
Upon this plank, and she divided it 
Unequally, and bade them fight for it 
The narrow bed of Tweed alone divides 
These daring spirits ; often hath the blood 
Of the contending panics dyed its waves. 

Threat’ning, and sword-in-hand these thousand years, 
From both its banks they watch the rival’s motions, 

Most vigilant and true confederates 
With every enemy of the neighbour State. 

No foe oppresses England but the Scot 

Becomes his hrm ally ; no civil war 

Enflames the towns of Scotland but the English 

Add fuel to the fire. This raging hate 

lil’ill never be extinguished till at last 

One Parliament in concord shall unite them, 

One sceptre shall command throughout the isle. 

Bur. And from a Stuart, then, should England liope 
This happiness? 

Mary. 0, why should I deny it? 

Yes, 1 confess I cherished the fond hope, 

1 thought myself the happy instrument 
To join, beneath the olive’s shade, in freedom 
And lasting happiness, two generous nations 1 
1 little thought I should become the victim 
Of their old hate, their long-lived jealousy, 

And the sad flames of that unhappy discord 
I hoped at last to smother, and for ever; 

And as my ancestor, great Richmond, joined 
The rival roses after bloody contest, 

To join in peace the Scotch and English crowns. 

Bur, An evil way it was to this good purpose, 

X 2 
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To set the realm on fire, and throug^h the flames 
Of civil war to strive to mount the throne. 

Mary. I wished not that ; by tlie great God of heaven, 

When did I strive at that ? Where are your proofs ? 

Bur. I came not hither to dispute ; your cause 
Is no more subject to a war of words. 

The great majority of forty voices 

Hath sentenced that you have transgressed the statute 

Enacted the last year, and have incurred 

Its penalty. \Producing the verdict. 

Mary. Upon this statute, then, 

My lord, is built the verdict of my judges? 

Bur. [readiftg^ East year it was enacted, “ If a tumult 
Or plot should rise in England, in the name 
Or for the benefit of any claimant 
To England's crown, that justice should be done 
On such pretender, and the guilty party 
Be prosecuted unto death.” Now, since 
It has been proved — 

Mary. Lord Burleigh, 1 can well 

Imagine that a law expressly aimed 
At me, and only framed for my destruction, 

May to my prejudice be used. O, woe 
To the unhappy victim, when the tongue 
Wnich dictates executes at once Che law. 

Can you deny it, sir, that this same statute 
Was made for my destruction? 

Bur. It was made 

And meant but as a wholesome warning to you ; 

By your imprudence it became a pitfall. 

You saw the prempice which gaped before you; 

Yet, truly warned, you plunged into the deep. 

You were confederate with Babinglon, 

The traitor, and his murderous companions ; 

You knew of all, and with a steady plan 
Directed from your prison their black treason. 

Mary. When dfd I that, my lord ? Produce me then 
The documents. 

Bur. Those you have seen already ; 

They were before the court presented to you. 

Mary. They're copies, written by another band : 

Show me the proof that they were dictated 
By me, that they proceeded from my lips. 

And in those very terms in which you read them. 

Bur. Before his execution, Babington 
Confessed they were the same which he received. 

hlARY. Why was he in his lifetime not produced 
Before my face ? \NTiy ^vas he then dispatched 
So quickly, that he could not be confronted 
With her whom he accused ? 

Bur. Besides, my lady, 

\ our secretaries. Curl and Nau, declare 
On oath they are the very self-same letters 
Which from your lips they faithfully transcribed. 

Mary. And on my menial servants' testimony 
I am condemned, upon the word of those 
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Who have betrayed me— me, their rightful qiieeii? 

Who in that very moment, u'l)en they came 
As witnesses against me, broke their faith? 

Bur. You said yourself, you held your countiyman 
To be an upright conscientious man. 

Mary. I thought him such ; but ’tis the hour of danger 
Alone which tries the virtue of a man. 

He ever was an honest man, but weak 
In understanding ; and his subtle comrade — 

Whose faith, observe, I never answered for — 

Might easily seduce him to write down 

More than he should ; the rack may have compelled him 

To say and to confess more than he knew ; 

He hoped to save himself by this false witness, 

And thought it could not injure me, a queen. 

Bur. The oath he swore was free and unconstrained. 

Mary. But not before my face ! How now, my lord — 

There are two witnesses who still are living. 

Let them appear against me face to face 1 
Let them repeat what they have testified ! 

Why an? J then denied that privilege, 

That right, which e’en the murdeicr enjoys? 

I know from Talbot's mouth, my former keeper, 

That in this reign a statute has been passed 
Which orders that the plaintiff be confronted 
With the defendant : is it so. Sir Knight? 

I e'er have known you as an honest man ; 

Now prove it to me j tell me, on your conscience, 

If such a laiv exists, or not, in England? 

Paul. 'Tis so, my lady ; that’s the law in England, 

I must declare the truth. 

Mary. Well then, my lord, 

If I am treated by the law of England 
So hardly when that law oppresses me, 

Say, why avoid the law of this same land 
When 'tis for my advantage ? Answer me — 

Why was not Babington confronted with me ? 

Why not my servants, who are still both living? 

Bur. Be not so hasty, lady j 'tis not only 
Your plot with Babington. 

Mary. 'Tis that alone 

Which arms the law against me ; that alone 
From which I'm called upon to clear myself. 

Stick to the point, my lord ; evade it not. 

Bur. It has been proved that you have corresponded 
With the Ambassador of Spain, Mendoza — 

Mary. Stick to the point, my lord. 

Bur. That you have formed 

Conspiracies to overturn the fixed 
Religion of the realm ; that you have called 
Into this kingdom foreign powers, and roused 
All kings in Europe to a wai' with England. 

Mary. And were it so, my lord — though 'tis not so — 

But let's suppose it were so : lam kept 
Imprisoned here against all laws of nations. 

I came not into England sword in hand ; 
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I came a fugitive ; and in the arms 
Of xny imperial kinswoman I claimed 
The sacred rights of hospitality. 

But violence oppressed me, and prepared 
Chains for me, where I vainly hoped piotection. 

Say, is my conscience bound towards this realm? 

Have I then duties to fulfil towards England ? 

I should but exercise a sacred right, 

Deiived from sad necessity, if I strove 
To burst these fetters, to encounter might 
"With might, to move and stir up every state 
In Europe to unite for my protection. 

Whatever in a rightful war is just 
And loyal *tis my right to exercise ; 

Murder alone, the secret bloody deed, 

My pride forbids me, and my honest mind ; 

Murder would stain me, would dishonour me : 

Dishonour me, I say, my Joid J — ^but not condemn me; 

Hot subject me to England's courts of justice : 

For 'tis not justice, 'tis but violence. 

Which is the question between me and England 

Bur. \significantlyl\ Talk not, my lady, of the dreadful right 
Of power : *iis sddom on the prisoner's side. 

Mary. I am the weak one ; she the mighty one ; 

*Tis well, my lord ; let her then use her power— 

Let her theii kill me ; let me be the victim 
Of her security : hut let her then 
Confess that she has used her power alone. 

And not contaminate the name of justice. 

Let her not borrow, from the laws, the sword 
To rid her of her hated enemy : 

Let her not clothe, in this religious garment. 

The bloody daring of licentious might : 

Let not these juggling tricks deceive the world, 

[Rehtrning^ the t^njlict. 

Though she may murder me, she cannot judge me : 

Let her no longer strive to join the fruits 
Of vice with virtue’s fair and angel-seeming ; 

But let her dare to seem the thing she is. \Exit, 

^Bur. She scorns us, she defies us ! — will defy us, 

E en at the scaffold’s foot ; we cannot break 

This haughty heart i Did then the dreadful sentence 

Surprise her ? Did you see her shed one tear. 

Or even change her colour? She implores not 
Our merqr ; well she knows the wavering mind 
Of Queen Elizabeth : our fears alone 
Inspire her courage. 

Paul. Lord High Treasurer, 

Take the pretext away which buoys it up, 

And you shall see this proud defiance vanish 
That very moment. 1 must say, my lord. 

Irregularities have been admitted 

proceedings ; Babington and Ballard 
Should have been brought, with her two secretaries. 

Before her, face to face. 

No, Faulet, no 1 
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That \va5 not to be ribkcrl ; her influence 
Upon the human heart is too ascendant — 

Too strong the female empire of her tears. 

Her secretary, Curl, if brought before her. 

And called upon to speak the weighty word 
On which her life depends, would straight shritil; back, 

And fearfully revoke his own confession. 

Paul. The foes of England then will fill the world 
With odious noises ; the solemnity 
Of these proceedings, to the minds of all, 

Will bear the marks but of more daring outrage. 

Bur. That is the greatest torment of our Qticen, 

That she can never ’scape the blame. 0 God \ 

Had but this lovely mischief died before 
She set her faithless foot on English ground 1 
Paul. Amen, say I ! 

Bur. Had sickness but cot\sumed her 1 

Paul. England had been secured from muclj misfortune. 

Bur. And yet, if she had died in nature’s course 
The world would call us still her murderers. 

Paul. ’Tis true, the world will think, in spite of us, 
JPihn.tf'erA* Akit 

Bur. Yet could it not be proved ! 

And it would make less noise. 

Paul, Why, let it ma];c 

What noise it may; it is not clamVous blame, 

’Tis righlcons censure only, which can wound. 

Bur. We know that holy justice cannot 'scape 
The voice of censure, and the public cry 
Is ever on the side of the unhappy: 

Envy pursues the laurelled conqueror: 

The sword of justice, which adorns the man, 

Is hateful in a woman’s hand ; the world 
Will give no credit to a woman’s justice, 

If woman is the victim. ’Tis in vain 

That we, the judges, speak what conscience dictates; 

She has the royal privilege of mercy; 

She must exert it : ’twere intolerable 
Should she let justice take its full career. 

Paul. And therefore— 

Bur. Therefore should ^be live ? 01 no, 

She must not live ; impossible 1 ’Tis this, 

E’en this, my friend, which thus torments the Queen : 

This scares all slumber from her eye; I read 
Her soul’s distracting contest on her blows. 

She fears to speak her wishes, yet her looks, 

Pier silent looks, significantly ask : 

“Is there not one amongst my many servants 
To save me from this sad alternative? 

Must I then tremble in eternal fear 
Upon my throne, or must 1 sacrifice 
A Queen, my own relation, on the block ? ” 

Paul. ’Tis even so ; nor can it be avoided. 

Bur. Well might it be avoided, thinks the Quet^ji, 

If she had only more attentive servants. 

Paul. How more attentive ? 
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Such as could interpret 

A silent mandate ! 

Paul. What? A silent mandate ! 

Bur. Who, when a poisonous adder is delivered 
Into iheir hands, would keep the treacherous charge, 

As if it were a sacred precious jewel? 

Paul. A precious jewel is the Queen*s good name 
And spotless reputation: good, my lord. 

One cannot guard it with sufhcient care. 

Bur. When, out of Shrewsbury's hand, the Queen of Scots 
Into Sir Amias Paulet’s care was given, 

The meaning was — 

Paul. I hope to God, my lord. 

The meaning was to give the hardest charge 
Into the purest hands. My lord, my lord ! 

By heavens, I had disdain^ this badifTs office, 

Had I not thought the weighty service asked 
The vigilance of the best man in England. 

Let me not think I am indebted for it 
To anything but my unblemished name. 

Bur. Spread the report, she wastes; grows sicker still 
And sicker; and expires at last in peace : 

Thus will she perish m the world*s remembrance, 

And your good name is pure. 

Paul. But not my conscience. 

Bur. Though you refuse us, sir, your own assistance, 

You will not, sure, prevent another’s hand. 

Paul. No murderer shall e'er approach her threshold 
Whilst she’s protected by my housenold gods. 

Her life’s a sacred trust ; to me the head 
Of Queen Elizabeth is not more sacred. 

Ye are the judges; judge, and break die staff; 

And when 'tis time, then let the carpenter. 

With axe and saw, appear, to build the scaffold — 
hly castle’s portals shall be oped to him. 

The sheriff, and the executioners : 

As yet, she is entrusted to my care; 

An^ be assured, I will fulfil my trust. 

She shall nor do nor suffer what’s unjust. \Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

Scene. .* a Hall in the Palace of Westminster. The EARL OF 

Kent and Sir William Davison, meeting. 

Dav. Is that my Lord of Kent ? Returned already ? 

Is then the toumey, the carousal over? 

Kent. How now? Were you not present at the tilt? 

Dav. My office hindered me. 

, Why then. Sir Knight, 

You ve lost the fairest show which ever taste 
Devised or graceful dignity performed ; 

For Beauty’s virgin fortress was presented. 

As by Desire invested ; the Earl Marshal, 

^e Lord High Admiral, and ten other knights. 

Belonging to the Queen, defended it. 
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And France’s cavaliers led the attack. 

A herald marched before the gallant troop, 

And summoned, in n madrigal, the fortiess, 

And from the walls the Chancellor leplied ; 

And then the artillery was played, and nosegay?# 

Breathing delicious essences, ^Yere shot 
From neat field-pieces ; but in vain — the storm 
Was valiantly resisted, and Desire 
AVas forced, unwillingly, to raise the siege. 

Dav. a sign of evil boding, good, my lord. 

For the French suitors. 

Kent, AVhy, you know that this 

Was but in sport j when the attack’s in earnest 
The fortress will, no doubt, capitulate. 

Dav. Believe you that? I never can believe it. 

Kent. The hardest article of all is now 
Arranged, and France consents. Anjou’s Duke 
Is satisfied to be allowed to hold 
His holy worship in a private chapel, 

And openly he promises to honour 
And to protect the realm’s established faith. 

Had youButlieard the bursts oF satisfaction 
Which, ns this news was publicly announced 
Through London’s streets, in joyful shouts resoui^dcdl 
'Twas e'er their fear that the good Queen might die 
AVithout immediate issue of her body, 

And England bear again the chains of Rome, 

If Mary Stuart should ascend the throne. 

Dav, This fear appears superliuous : she goes 
Into the bridal chamber ; Maiy Stuart 
Enters the gates of death, 

Kent. The Queen approaches. 

Enter Elizabeth, Ud in by Leicester, Count Aubespine, Bel- 
LiEVRE, Lords Shrewsbury and Burleigh, witf^ other French 
and English Gentlemen. 

Eliz. [to Aubespine.] Count, I am sorry for these noble- 
men, 

Whose gallant zeal hath brought them over sea 
To these our coasts, that they must miss, with iis, 

The splendour of the Court of St. Germains : 

Such pompous festivals of godlike state 
I cannot furnish as the royal Court 
Of France. A sober and contented people, 

Which crowds aiound me with a thousand blessings, 

As often as I publicly appear : 

This is the spectacle which I can show, 

And not without some pride, to foreign eyes. 

The splendour of the noble ladies who 
In Catherine’s beauteous garden bloom would serve 
But to hide me and my more modest merits. 

Aub. The Court of Westminster has but one lady 
To show the astonished stranger ; but whatever 
In the accomplished sex can charm the heart 
Is seen united in her single person. 

Bel. Great Majesty of England, suffer us 
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To take our leave, that we to Aujou^s Duke, 

Our royal master, bear the happy news. 

The hot impatience of his heart would not 
Permit him to remain at Park; _ he 
At Amiens awaits the joyful tidings, 

And far as Calais reach his posts, to bring 
With winged swiftness the consent which, still 
We hope, your royal lips will graciously 
Pronounce to his intoxicated ear. 

Euz. Press me no further now, Count Bellievre. 

It is not now a time, and 1 repeat it, 

To kindle here the joyful marriage torch : ^ 

The heavens bang blatdc and heavy o’er this land i 
The garb of mourning would become me better 
Than the magnificence of bridal garments ; 

A fatal blow is aimed against my heart — 

A blow which threatens to oppress my house. 

Bel. Give us your promise only, gracious Queen ; 

Let us not shape our course in desperation 
Homewards ; let belter days fulfil our hopes, 

Eliz. Monarchs are but the slaves of their condiiiun. 

They dare not hear the dictates of their hearts ; 
lily wish was ever to remain unmarried, 

And I had placed my greatest pride — my glory — 

In this; that it might be hereafter read 

Upon my tomb, “Here rests the Virgin Queen.*' 

But yet my subjects will not this ; they think, 

£*en now they often think upon the time 
When I shall be no more : *tis not enough, 

That blessings now are showered on thu land, 

They ask a sacrifice for future blessings, 

And I must offer up ray libert}', 

My virgin liberty, my sovereign good. 

Unto my people's welfare, and a master 
Is thus imposed upon me. *Tis by this 
1 see that I am nothing but a woman 
In their regard ; and yet I thought that t 
Had governed like a man, and like a king. 

Well wot 1 that it is not serving God 
To quit the laws of Nature, and that those 
Who here have ruled befoie me merit praise 
That they have oped the cloister gates, and given 
Thousands of victims of ill-taught devotion 
Back to the duties of humanity. 

But yet a Queen, who hath not spent her days 
In fruitless, idle contemplation — ^who, 

Without a murmur, indefatigable 
Performs the hardest of all duties, she 
Should be exempted, surely, from this law 
Of Nature, which commands that the one half 
Of human kind be subject to the other. 

Aub. Great Queen, you have upon your throne done honour 
To every virtue ; nothing now remains, 

But to the sex, whose greatest boast you are, 

To be the leading star, and give the great 
Example of its most appropriate duties. 
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’Tis true^ the man exists not ti'ho deserves 
That you should sacrifice your freedom to hiP^i 
Yet, can descent, and rank, and manly bcau^yi 
With an heroic soul, make mortal man 
Deserving of this honour — 

Eliz. Without doubt. 

Lord Ambassador, a marriage union 
With France’s royal son would do me honou'^ • 

Yes, I acknowledge it without disguise ; 

If it must be, if I cannot prevent it. 

If I must yield unto my people’s prayers — 

And much I fear they will o'erpow’er me — 

I do not know in Europe any prince 
To whom I'd sacrifice, with less reluctance, 

My greatest treasure, my dear liberty. 

Let this confession satisfy your master. 

Bel. It gives the fairest hope, and yet it g'^®® 

Nothing but hope ; my master wishes more. 

Eliz. What wishes he? [she takes a 

thoughifully examines rV.] In this a QPeen has not 
One privilege above all other women. 

Tliis common token hints at common duty 
And common servitude ; the ring denotes 
Marriage, and 'tis of rings a chmn is formed. 

Convey this present to his Highness ; 'tis 
As yet no chain, it binds me not as yet. 

But it may, perhaps, become a link to bind iP®* 

Bel. [kmelingi] This present, in his name* knees 

I do receive, great Queen, and beg to press 
The kiss of homage on the gracious hand 
Which deigns to give it. 

Eliz. [to the Earl of Leicester, ^uhovt she, dunng the mt 
speeches, had contimially remrdedi\ By yptirleaye,my 

[.We takes the Blue Ribbon from tteck, and invests 

Bellievre with it. 

Invest his Highness w'ith this ornament. 

As I invest you with it, and receive you 
Into the duties of my gallant order. 

And “ Honi soil qui mal y pense." Thus parish 
All jealousy between the two allies, 

And let the bond of confidence unite 
Henceforth the crowns of Britain and of Frat*®®; 

Bel. Most sovereign Queen, this is a day J°y » 

O could it but be so for all, and that 
No sufferer might sorrow in this island ! 

See ! mercy beams upon thy brow 1 0, lad/i 
Let the reflection of its cheering light 
Fall on a wretched princess, who concerns 
Britain and France alike. 

Eliz. ^ No further, Comi^ * 

Let us not mix two inconsistent things; 

If France desires in earnest my alliance, 


1 Till the time of Charles the First the Knights of the 
Ribbon with the George about their necks, as they still do the “IkWi on oays. 

Translator. 
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It must partake my cares — ^indeed it must — 

Nor join in fnendship with my foes, 

AuB. , It would 

Act most unworthily, e*en in thy eyes. 

If It, in this alliance, should forget 
This hapless Queen, the widow of its king. 

In whose behalf its honour and its failli 
Are bound to plead for grace. 

Eliz, In this respect 

I know, as it becomes me, how to value 
This intercession : France therein fulfils, 

As friend, his duties ; and he too, no doubt. 

Will now permit me to behave as Queen. 

[She hows to the Frekch Ambassadors, who^ with the ether 
Gentlemen, retire respectfully. 

Enter BuRLEiczr, Leicester, and Talbot. The Queen takes her seat. 

Bur. Illustrious Sovereign, thou crown*st to-day 
The fervent wishes of thy people ; now 
We can rejoice xn the propitious days 
Which thou faestow’st upon us, and we look 
No more with fear and trembling towards the time 
Which, charged with storms, futurity presented : 

Now but one only care disturbs this land : 

It 15 a sacrifice which every voice 

Demands. 0 1 grant but thi^ and England’s peace 

Will be established now and evermore. 

£liz. What wish they still, my lord? Speak. 

Bur. They demand 

The head of Mary Stuart ; if thou wilt 
Secure thy people in the high enjoyment 
Of liberty, and the fair light of truth, 

So lately and so dearly earned, then she 
Must be no more j if you will ease our minds 
Of these eternal fears for thy dear life. 

The enemy must fall ; for well thou Imow’st 
That all thy Britons are not true alike ; 

Roman idolatry has still its friends 
In secret in this island, who foment 
The hatred of our enemies : their hearts 
All turn towards this Stuart ; they are leagued 
With the two plotting brothers of Lorraine, 

Th’ inveterate foes both of thy name and realm. 

’Gainst thee this raging faction hath declared 
A war of desolation, and they wage it 
With the deceitful instruments of hell. 

At Rheims, the Cardinal Aichbishop’s see. 

There is the arsenal from which they dart 
These lij'htnings ; there’s the school of regicide ; 

Thence, in a thousand shapes disguised, are sent 
Their secret missionaries to this island — 

Their bold and daring zealots ; for from thence 
Have we not here beheld the third assassin ? 

And inexhausted is the direful breed 
Of secret enemies in this abyss. 

And there, *n Fothcringay Castl^ sits 
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The Atc^ of this everlasting war, 

Who, with the torch of love, spreads flames around ; 
For her, who flatters each with the fair hope 
Of once possessing her — for her it is 
That love-intoxicated youth devotes 
Itself to certain death ; her rescue is 
The watchword, and to place her on thy throne 
The aim ; for this accursed house of Lorraine 
Denies thy sacred right ; to them thou art 
A robber of the thione, and croAvned by fortune- 
By them this silly woman was deluded 
Proudly to call herself the Queen of England : 

There is no peace with her and with her house-™ 

Their hatred is too bloody, their offences 
Too heavy ; thou must either act, or suffer ; 

Her life is death to thee, her death thy life. 

Eliz. Hy lord, you bear a melancholy office } 

I know the purity which guides your zeal, 

Know too that unadulterated wisdom 
Informs you ; yet this Avisdom, where it calls 
For blood, I hate it in my inmost soul. 

Think of a milder counsel. Good, my Lord 
Of Shrewsbur)', now give us your opinion. 

Tal. Desire you but to know, most gracious Queen, 
What is for your advantage, then I have 
Nought to add to Avhat my Lord High Treasurer 
Has uig<id. For your welfare, let the sentence 
Be then confirmed—this is proved already. 

There is no surer method to avert 

The danger from your head and from the State. 

If you’ll not be advised concerning this, 

You can dismiss your Council. We are placed 

Here as your counsellors but to consult 

The welfare of this land, and Avith our knowledge, 

With our experience, are Ave bound to serve you I 
But Avhat is good and just — for this, my Queen, 

You liave no need of counsellors ; your conscience 
KnoAvs it full Avell, and it is AV’ritten there. 

Nay, it Avere overstepping our commission 
If Ave attempted to instruct you in it. 

Eliz. Yet speak, my worthy Lord of Shrewsbury ; 
’Tis not our frail intelligence alone. 

Our heart, too, feels it wants some safe advice, 

Tal. Well did you praise the upright zeal which fires 


1 The picture of At^, the Goddess of Mischief, we are acquainted Awth from Homer 
She IS .1 daughter of Jupiter, and Ctiger to prejudice every one, even the immortal gods. 
She counteracted Jupiter himself, on which account he seized her by her beautiful bair 
and hurled her from heaven to the earth, where she, now striding over the heads of 
men, excites them to evil, m order to involve tliem in calamity.— HURDER. 

Shakspeare has, in "Julius Cssar," made a fine use of this im.'ige t 

" And Cffisar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Atd by his side, come hot from hell, 

Shall m these conhnes, wit]i.a monarch's voice. 

Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war," 

I need not point out to the reader the beautiful propriety of introducing thb evil spirit 
on this occasion.— T ranslator. 
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Of London, terrify the credulous people, 

Should reach the enlightened circle of thy Council, 

And occupy, in earnest, men of ^visdom. 

Astonishment possesses me, I own. 

To think this lackland Queen of Scotland — she 
Who could not save her own poor throne, the jest 
Of her own vassals and her country’s refuse— 

Who, in her fairest days of freedom, was 
But thy despised puppet— should become 
At once thy terror, when a prisoner. 

What, in the name of God, can make her fearful ? 

Is’t that she claims these kingdoms : that Uie Guises 
Will not acknowledge thee as Queen? Did then 
Thy people’s loyal fealty await 
These Guises’ approbation ? Can these Guises, 

With their objections, ever shake the right 

Which birth hath given thee — which, with one consent, 

The votes of Parliament have ratified ? 

And is not she, hy Henry’s will, passed o’er 
In silence ? Is it probable that England, 

As yet so blessed in the new light’s enjoyment. 

Should throw itself into this Papist’s arms ? — 

From thee, the Sovereign it adores, desert 
To Damley’b murderess ! What will they then, 

These urgent men, who e’en in thy lifetime 
Torment thee with a successor — who think 
They cannot soon enough dispose of thee 
In marriage, to deliver Church and State ? 

Stand’st thou not blooming there in youthful prime, 

While each step leads her tow’rds the expecting tomb ? 

By heavens, I hope thou wilt full many a year 
Walk o’er her grave, and that without becoming 
Thyself the instrument of her sad end. 

Bur. Lord Leicester hath not always held this tone. 

Lei, *Tis true, I in the court of justice gave 
My verdict for her death : here, in the Council, 

I can consistently speak otherwise : 

Here, right is not the question, but advantage ; 

Is this a time for dread of her, when France, 

Her only succour, has abandoned Her ? — 

Wlien thou preparest with thy hand to bless 
The royal son of France, when the fair hope 
Of a new, glorious stem of sovereigns 
Begins again to blossom in this land ? 

Why hasten then her death ? She’s dead already. 

Contempt for her ’s the only death ; let not 
Bl-iimed compassion call her into life. 

’Tis, therefore, my advice to leave the sentence 
By which her life is forfeit m full force. 

Let her then live ; but let her trembling live 
Beneath the axe, and, from the very hour 
One arm be lifted for her, let it fall. 

Eliz. [rises. ] My lords, I noiv have heard your several thoughts, 
yoti my best thanks for this your zeal. 

TU the hearts of kings 

Illumines, I will weigh your arguments, ^ 
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[To Burleigh. 
Sly Lorq 

High Treasurer, your lionest fears, I know it, 

Are but the offspring of your faithful care ; 

But yet, my Lord of Leicester has said well j 
There is no need of haste : our enemy 
Hath lost already her most dangerous Fting — 

The mighty arm of France. The fear that she 
Might quickly be the victim of their zeal 
Will curb the blind impatience of her friends. 

Enter SiR Ajhas Paulet WMortimeii. 

£liz. There is Sir Amias Paulet. Noble sir, 

What bring you to us ? 

Paul. Most gracious Sovereign, 

My nephew, who but lately is returned 
From foreign travel, kneels before thy feet, 

And offers thee his earliest homage. 

Grant him thy royal grace, and let him grow 
And flourish in the sunshine of thy favour. 

Mort. [hicAing' on one knee.} Long live my roytil mistress 1 
jEfappihess 

And glory form a crown to grace her brows ! 

Eliz. Arise, Sir Knight, and welcome here in ISngland ! 
You’ve made, I hear, the tour, have been in Franc;e 
And Rome, and tarried too some time at Rheims : 

Tell me, then, what our enemies are spinning. 

Mort. May God confound them all 1 and may the darts 
Which they are aiming at my Sovereign, 

Recoiling, strike their own perfidious breasts ! 

Eliz. Saw you Morgan, and the wily Bishop 
Of Ross? 

Mort. My Queen, I saw all Scottish exiles 
Who forge at Rheims their plots against this isle. 

I stole into their confidence, m hopes 
To learn what mischief they were brooding o’er. 

Paul. Private despatches they entrusted to him, 

In ciphers, for the Queen of Scots, which he, 

With loyal hand, hath given up to us. 

Eliz. Say, what are then their latest plans of treason? 

Mort. It struck them, as it were a thundeibolt, 

That France should leave them, and wth England close 
This firm alliance j now they turn their hopes 
Towards Spain — 

Eliz. This Walsingham hath writteri us, 

Mort. Besides, a bull, which from the Vatican 
Pope Sixtus lately levelled at thy throne, 

Arrived at Rheims as I was leaving it ; 

With the next ship we majf expect it here. 

Lei. England no more is frightened by such arqis, 

Bor. They’re always dangerous in bigots* hands. 

Eliz. [looking steadfastly at ’bS.o^'tiUE.K^ Your enemies have 
said that you frequented 

The schools at Rheims, and have abjured your faith. 

Mort. 'Tis true, I seemed to do so j I cannot 
Deny it ; thus far went my zeal to serve thee. 
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Eliz. Paulet, who presents papers to her.J What have 
you there ? 

Paul. It is from Lady Stuart. 

*Tis a petition, and to thee addressed. 

BUK. [hastt/jf catching at rV.] Give me the letter. 

Paul, [giving it to the Queen.] By your leave, my Lord 
High Treasurer, the l^y ordered me 
To bring it to her Majesty’s own hands. 

She says I am her enemy : I am 
Only the enemy of her offences. 

And that whicli is consistent with my duty 
1 will, and readily, oblige her in. 

[The Queen takes the letter: as she reads it, 
and Leicester speak some words in private. 

Bur. [to Paulet.] What may the contents of the letter be ? 
Idle complaints, from which one ought to screen 
The Queen’s too tender heart. 

Paul. What it contains 

She did not hide from me ; she begs a boon : 

She begs to be admitted to the grace 
Of speaking with the Queen. 

Bur. It cannot be. 

Tal. Why not ? Her supplication 's not unjust. 

Bur. For her, the base encourager of murder — 

Her, who hath thirsted for our Sovereign’s blood. 

The privilege to see the royal presence 
Is forfeited ; a faithful counsellor 
Can never give this treacherous advice. ^ 

Tal. And if the Queen is gracious, sir, are you 
The man to hinder pity's soft emotions? 

Bur. She is condemned ; her hated head now lies 
Beneath the axe, and it would ill become 
The Queen to see a deatli-devoted head. 

The sentence cannot have its execution 
If the Queen's Majesty approaches her, 

For pardon e'er attends the royal presence, 

As sickness flies the health-dispensing hand. 

Eliz. [having read the letter ^ dries her tearsi\ O, what is 
man ! What is the boast of earth ! 

To what extremities is she reduced 
Who with such proud and splendid hopes began 1 
Who, called to sit on the most ancient throne 
Of Christendom, misled by vain ambition. 

Hoped with a triple crown to deck her brows 1 
How is her language altered, since the time 
When she assumed the arms of England — when 
She from her flatterers enjoyed the title 
Of Swereign of the two Britannic isles. 

Forgive me, lords, my heart is cleft in twain — 

Anguish possesses me, and my soul bleeds 
To think that earthly goods are so unstable, 

that the dreadful fate which rules mankind 
Should threaten mine own house and scowl so near me. 

! The God of mercy hath informed 
Your httrt. 0 1 hearken to this heavenly guidance. 

Most gnevously, indeed, hath she atoned • ' 
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Her giievoiis crimGt and it is time that now, 

At last, licr heavy penance have an end. 

Stretch forth your hand towards her who’s fallen so low, 

And, like the luminous vision of an angel, 

Descend into her gaol’s sepulchral night. 

Bur. Be steadfast, mighty Queen; let no emotion 
Of seeming laudable humanity 
hlislead thee; take not A'om thyself die power 
Of acting as necessity commands. 

Thou canst not pardon her, thou canst not save her • 

Then heap not on thyself the odious blame. 

That thou, with cruel and contemptuous triumph, 

Didst glut thyself with gazing on thy victim. 

Lei. Let us, my lords, remain within our bounds • 

The Queen is wise, and doth not need our counsels 
To lead her to the most becoming choice ; 

This meeting of the Queens hath nought in common 
With tlie proceedings of the couit of justice. 

The law of England, 110 ^ the monarch’s will, 

Condemns the Queen of Scotland, and ’twere worthy 
Of the great soul of Queen Elizabeth 
To follow the soft dictates of her hcart#^ 

Though justice swerve not from its rigid path. 

Eliz, Retire, my lords. We shall perhaps find means 
To unite, as fitting, what compassion asks 
And what necessity imposes on us. 

And now retire. 

[ 7//e Loros retire: she calls Sir Edward Mortimer hack. 
Sir Edward Mortimer 1 

Elizabeth, Mortimer. 

Eliz. [having measured him for some time with her eyes in 
silencei\ You’ve shown a spirit of adventurous courage, 
And, for your years, uncommon self-command ; 

Who practises so soon dissimulation’s 
Hard lessons, is a man before the time. 

And shortens his probationary years. 

Fate calls you to a lofty scene of action; 

I prophesy it, and can, happily 

For you, fulfil, myself, my own prediction. 

Mort. Illustrious mistress, what 1 am, and what 
I can perform, ’s devoted to your service. 

Eliz. You've made acquaintance with the foes of England. 
Their hate to me is unappeasable; 

Their bloody machinations unexhausted. 

As yet, indeed, Almighty Providence 
Hath shielded me; but on my brows the crown 
For ever trembles, while she lives who fans 
Their bigot zeal and nourishes their hopes. 

Mort. She lives no more, as soon as you command it. 

Eliz. 0 sir, I thought I saw my labour's end, 

And 1 am come no farther than at first. 

1 wished to let the laws of England act, 

And keep my own hands pure from blood’s defilement. 

The sentence is pronounced— what gain I by it? 

It must be executed, Mortimer, 
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And I must authorize the execution. 

The blame will ever light on me, I must 
Own it, and cannot save appearances. 

That is the worst. 

Mort. But can appearances^ 

Disturb your mind in the good cause of justic^ ? 

Eliz. You are unpractised in the world, Sir Knight ; 

What we appear, is subject to the judgment 
Of all mankind, and what rve are, of no man. 

No one will be convinced that I am right ; 

I must take care that my connivance in 

Her death at least be wrapped m endless doubt. 

In deeds of such uncertain double visage 
Security is only found in darkness. 

The worst step *s that which one acknowledges. 

And what is not abandoned is not lost. 

Mort. [seeking to team her mcaningJ\ Then *twere perhaps 
the best — 

£liz. \guick.'\ Ay, surely wore it 
The best ; O sir, my better angel speaks 
Through you ; go on then, worthy sir, conclude ; 

You are m earnest, you examine deep, 

Have quite a different spirit from your uncle's. 
hlORT. [sttrprised^ Did you discover to the Knight yourwdsh? 
Pax s<3iTf I did. 

hloRT. Excuse his age, 

The old man is grown scrupulous ; such bold 
Adventures ask the enterprising courage 
Of youth. 

Eliz. And may I venture then on you ? 

Mort. My hand I’ll lend thee; save then as thou cans^ 

Thy reputation. 

Eliz. Yes, sir; if you could 

But waken me some morning with this news : 

“ Maria Stuart, your bloodthirsty foe. 

Breathed yesternight her last,” 

Mort. Depend on me. 

Eliz. When shall my head lie down in peace to sleep? 

Most. Thy fears be ended ivith the next new moon. 

Eliz. And be the self-same happy day the dawn 
Of your preferment — ^so God speed you, sir; 

And be not hurt, if chance my thankfulness 
Should wear the mask of darkness, SUence is 
The happy suitor's god — ^the dosest bonds, 

The dearest, are the work of secrecy. [Exit, 

Mortimer [alone\. 

Go, false, deceitful Queen! as thou deludest 
The World, e'en so delude I thee ; *tis right 
Thus to betray thee; *tis a %vorthy action. 

Look I then like a murderer ? Hast thou 
Read on my brow such base dexterity ? 

Trust only to my atm, and keep thine own 
Back, and assume the pious outward side 
Of mercy ’fore' the world, the while thou rcckon’st 
In secret on my murderous aid ; and thus 
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We sliftll, by gaining time, ensure her rescue. 

Thou will exalt me, showest significant. 

From far, a costly prize ; and even were 
Thyself the prize, ami all thy woman’s favour, 

What art thou, poor one, and what caust thou prrjffer ? 

1 scorn ambition’s avaricious strife, 

With her alone 1 iind the charm of life ; 

O’er her, in rounds of endless glory, hover 
Spirits with grace, and youth eteinal blessed j 
Celestial joy is throned upon her breast. 

Tliou hast but earthly, rnorml goods to offer. 

That sovereign good, for which all else be slighted^ 

When heart in heart, delighting and delighted, 

Together flow in sweet forgetfulness,— 

Ne’er didst thou woman’s fairest crown possess, 

Ne’er hast thou with thy hand a husband’s hand Vequited, 

I must attend Lord Leicester, and deliver 
Her letter to him — 'tis a hateful charge. 

I have no confidence in this court puppet ; 

I can effect her rescue, I alone ; 

Be dai\|f Jbonmt^. and Ihejirizcnvvovm. 

[As he is going Pallet meets him 

Mortimer, Paulet. 

Paul. VlTiat said the Queen to you? 

Mort. ’Twas nothing, sir; 

Nothing of consequence. 

Paul, [looking at him earnestly.} Hear, Mortiiner, 

It is a false and slippery ground on which 
You tread — the grace of princes is alluring ; 

Youth is ambitious — let not your ambition 
Betray you. 

Mort. Did not then yourself present me 

At court? 

Paul. 0, would to God I had not done it 1 
The honour of our house was never gathered 
In courts. Stand fast, ray nephew j purchase not 
Too dear, nor sully with a crime your conscience. 

Mort. What are these fears? What are you dreaming of 
Paul. How high soe’er the Queen may promise you 
To raise you, trust not her alluring words. 

The spirit of the world's a lying spirit, 

And vice is a deceitful, treacherous friend. 

She wll deny you, if you listen to her, 

And, to preserve her own good name, null punish 
The bloody deed which she herself commanded. 

Mort. The bloody deed ! 

Paul. Away, dissimulation l 

I know the deed the Queen proposed to you. 

She hopes that your ambitious youth will be 
More docile than my rigid age ; but say, 

Have you then pledged your promise — ^bave you? 

Mort. Undel 

Paul. If you have done so T abandon you, 

And lay my curse upon you. 

Lei. [entering.} Worthy sir J 
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I with your nephew wish a, word j the Queen 
Is graciously inclined towards him ; she 
Wilis that the person of the Lady Stuart 
]3e unconditionally unto him 
Entrusted — she depends upon his honour, 

Paui.. Depends? *tis well — 

Lei. What say you, sir? 

PAUL. The Queen 

Depends on him ; and I, my lord, depend 

Upon myself, and my two open eyes. lExtf, 

Leicester, Mortimer. 

Lei. [sitrprisgil.l What ailed the Knight? 

Mort. My lord, I cannot tel 

What angers him — the confidence, perhaps, 

The Queen so suddenly confers upon me. 

Lei. JiTe you deserving then of confidence? 

Mort. This question would I put to you, Lord Leicester. 

Lei. You said you wished to speak with me in private. 

Mort. Assure me first that I may venture it. 

Lei. Who gives me an assurance on your side? 

Let not my want of confidence offend you. 

I see you, sir, exhibit at this court 

Two difierent aspects ; one of them must be 

A borrowed one ; but which of them is real ? 

Mort. These self-same doubts I have concerning you. 

Lei. Which, then, shall pave the way to confidence? 

Mort. He who, by doing it, is least in danger. 

Lei. Well, that are you — 

Mort. No, you ; the evidence 

Of such a weighty, powerful peer as you 
Can overwhelm my voice ; my accusation 
Is feeble ’gainst your rank, and ’gainst your favour. 

Lei. Sir, you mistake ; in everything but this 
I’m powerful hexe ; hut in this tender point, 

Which I am called upon to trust you with, 

1 am the weakest man of all the court, 

And a poor testimony can undo me. 

Mort, If the all-powerful Earl of Leicester deigns 
To stoop so low to meet me, and to make 
Such a confession to me, I may venture 
To think a little better of myself. 

And go in magnanimity before him. 

Lei. L,ead you the way of confidence, 1*11 follow. 

Mort. [producing suddenly the letter.l Here is a letter from the^ 
Queen of Scotland. 

Lei, [alamt^f catches hastily at the letter^ Speak softl}', sir ! — 

_ what see I ? Oh, it is 

Her picture ! [Kisses and examines it -with speechless joy. A pause. 
Mort. [who has not lost sight of him the whole fime.'\ Now, 
my lord, I can believe you. 

Lei. [having hastily run thrmtgh the letterl\ You know the 
contents of the letter, sir? 

Mort. Not I. 

Lex. Indeed ! She surely hath inform^ you. 
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Mort. Notlihig hath she informed me ofi She said 
You would explain this riddle to me— ’tis 
To me a riddle — that the Earl of Leicester, 

The far-famed favourite of Elizabeth, 

The open, bitter enemy of Marj', 

And one of those who spohe her mortal sentence, 
Should be the man from whom the Queen, in thr^i(}(,jD 
Expects deliverance ; yet it must be so : 

Your eyes express too plainly what your heart 
Feels for the hapless lady. 

Lei. Tell fne, sir ; 

First, how it comes that you should take so warm 
An interest in her fate ; and what it was 
Gained you her confidence ? 

Mort. Itly loid, I can, 

And in few words, c.\p1ain this mystery : 

I lately have at Rome abjured my errors, 

And stand in correspondence with the Guises. 

A letter from the Cardinal Archbishop 
Was my credential with the Queen of Scots. 

Lei. I am acquainted, sir, with your conversion) . 
■Twas'tllaf'wdifcil waileu’ray comfuOTcetbwarakyQy, 
Each remnant of distrust be henceforth banished : 

Your hand, sir, and forgive me what Is passed, 

I cannot use enough precaution here. 

Burleigh and Walsingham, I kno\/ it, hate me, 

And, w'atching me, in secret spread their nets. 

You might have been their instrument, their creatijfe^ 

To lure me to their toils. 

Mort. What Utile steps 

So great a nobleman is forced to lake 
At court I My lord, I pity you. 

Lei. With joy 

I rest upon the faithful breast of friendship, 

Where I can ease me of this long constraint. 

You seem surprised, sir, that ray heart is turned 
So suddenly towivds the captive Queen. 

In truth, I never hated her; the lime's 
Necessity made me her adversary. 

She was intended for me long ago; 

You know it, ere she gave her hand to Damley, 

While yet the beams of glory smiled around her. 

Then did I coldly push this blessing from me ; 

Now, in confinement, at the gates of death, 

I claim her, at the hazard of my life. 

Mort. That looks magnanimous, my lord. 

IjEI, ^ Thg state 

Of circumstances since that time is changed. 

Twas my ambition blunted all ray feelings 
’Gainst youth and beaut}'. Mary’s hand I held 
Too insignificant for me ; I hoped 
To be the husband of the Queen of England. 

Mort. It is notorious that she preferred you 
Before all others. rn- >j)' 

Lei. So it seemed, sir ; yet 

Now, after the lost years of tedious courtsbip. 
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And hateful self-constraint— O, sir, my heart 
Must ease itself of this long agony. 

They call me happy ! Did they only know 
What the chains are for which they envy me ! 

When I had sacrificed ten bitter years 
To the proud idol of her vani^ ; 

Submitted with a slave's humility 
To every change of her despotic fancies ; 

The plaything of her little humoursome 
Capricious wilfulness — ^now by her love 
Caressed, and now, with prudish pride, rejected 5 
Alike tormented by her grace and rigour ; 

Watched like a prisoner by the Argus-eycs 
Of jealousy ; examined like a schoolboy. 

And railed at like a servant. O, no tongue 
Can paint this hell ! 

MORT. My lord, I feel for you. 

Lei. To lose, and at the very goal, the prize 1 
Another comes to rob me of the fruits 
Of my so anxious wooing. I must lose 
To her young blooming husband all those rights 
Of which I was so long in full possession ; 

And I must from the stage descend, where I 
So long have played the most distinguished part. 

Not of her hand alone, this envious stranger 
Threatens to 10b me of her favour too ; 

She is a woman, and he's formed to please. 

hlORT. He is the son of Catherine — ^he has learnt 
In a good school the arts of flattery. 

Lei. Thus fall my hop^ ; I strove to seize a plank 
To bear me in this shipwreck of my fortunes ; 

And my eye turned itself towards the fair hope 
Of former days once more ; then Mary's image 
Within me was renewed, and youth and beauty 
Once more asserted all their former rights. 

No more 'twas cold ambition ; 'twas my heart 
Which now compared, and with regret I felt 
The value of the jewel 1 had lost. 

With horror I beheld her in the depths 
Of misery, cast doivn by my transgression ; 

Then waked the hope in me, that 1 might still 
Deliver and possess her ; I contrived 
To send her, through a faithful hand, the news 
Of my conversion to her interests ; 

And in this letter which you brought me, she 
Assures me that she pardons me, and offers 
Herself as guerdon, if I rescue her. 

Mort. But you attempted nothing for her rescue ; 
You suffered patiently her condemnation ; 

You gave, yourself, your verdict for her death. 

A miracle must happen, and the light 

Of truth must move me — me, her keeper's nephew^ 

And Heaven must, in the Vatican at Rome, 

Prepare for her an unexpected succour. 

Else had she never found the way to you I 
Lei. O, sir ! it has tormented me enough I 
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About this time it was that they removed hef 
From Talbot’s castle, and delivered her 
Up to your uncle’s stricter custody. 

Each way to her was shut. I was obliged, 

Before the world, to persecute her still ; 

But do not think that I would patiently 
Have seen her led to death. No, sir, I hop?ti» 

And I hope still, to ward off all extremes, 

Till I can find some certain means to save h^f> 

Mort. That is already found : my Lord Leicester, 

Your generous confidence in me deserves 
A like return. I will deliver her. 

That is my object here ; my dispositions 
Ate made already, and }'our powerful aid 
Assures us of success in our attempt. 

Lei. What say you? — you alarm me — ho\V? You would — 
Mort. I’ll open forcibly her prison gates f 
I have confederates, and all is ready. 

Lei. You have confederates, accomplices I 
Alas ! in what rash enterprises would you 
Engage me? and these Cden<k, know the^ secret? 

Wort. Fear not ; our plan rvas laid without your help ; 
Without your help it would have been accoiuplished, 

Had she not signified her resolution 
To owe to you alone her liberty. 

' Lei. And can you then with certainty assure me 
That in your plot my name has not been meutioued ? 

Mort. You may depend upon it. How, W 
So scrupulous when help is offered you ? 

You wish to rescue Mary and possess her ; 

You find confederates^sudden, unexpected } 

The readiest means fall, as if it tvere from hfuven, 

Yet you show more perplexity than joy 1 
Lei. We must avoid all violence, it is 
So dangerous an enterprise. 

Mort. Delay 

Is also dangerous. 

Lei, I tell you, sir, 

’Tis not to be attempted. 

Mort. ’Tis, my lord, 

Too hazardous for you who would possess h^f 
But we, who only wish to rescue her. 

We are more bold. 

Lei. Young man, you are WO hasty 

In such a thorny, dangerous attempt. ^ 

Mort. And you too scrupulous in honour s cause. 

Lei. I see the trammels that are spread 

Mort. And I feel courage to break through them all. 

Lei. Foolhardiness and madness, is this ? 

Mort. This prudence is not bravery, my lord* 

Lei. You surely wish to end like BabinglOR; 

Mort, You not to imitate great Norfolk’? virtue. 

Lei. Norfolk did never win the bride he ivooed. 

Mort. But yet he proved himself deservii*S of her. 

Lei. If we are ruined, she must fall with iis, 

Mort. If we risk nothing, she will ne’er l?e lescued* 
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Lei. You will not weigh the matter, hear not, will 
With blind and hasty violence destroy 
What was already in so fjur a way. 

MORT. Yes, sure, the way is fair, which you have made. 

What have you done then, to deliver her ? 

An d how, if I were miscreant enough 
To murder her, as iras proposed to me 
This moment by Elizabeth, and which 
She looks upon as certain, only name 
The measures you have taken to protect her ? 

Lei. Did the Queen give you then this bloody order? 

Mor. She was deceived in me, as hlary is 
In you. 

Lei. And you have promised it ; say, have you? 

Mort. That she might not engage another's hand, 

I oSered mine. 

Lei. Well done, sir, that was right 

This perhaps may give us room, for the relies 
Upon your bloody service, and the sentence 
Is unfulfilled the while, and we gain time. 

I^IORT. [angrily.^ No, we are losing time. 

Lei. The Qiiecti depends 

On you, and will the readier make a show 
Of mercy. Perhaps I may prevail on her 
To give an audience to her ^versaiy ; 

This step, consents she to it, ties her hands ; 

Yes, I will try it, will strain every nerve. 

Mort. And what is gained by this ? When she discovers 
That I am idieating her, that Mary lives. 

Are we not where we were? She never will 
Be free ; the mildest lot which can await her 
At best, is but perpetual confinement. 

A danng deed must end the matter; why 
Will you not i aiher then begin with one ? 

The power is in yoMX hands : would you but rouse 
The might of your dependents roundabout 
Your many castles, 'twere an host ; and still 
Has l^lary many secret friends ; the Howards* 

And Percies* noble houses, though their chiefs 
Be fallen, are rich in heroes ; they but wait 
For the example of some potent lord. 

Away with feigning — act an open part. 

And, like a loyal knight^ protect your fair one ; 

Fight a good fight for her ; you know you are 
Lord of the person of the Queen of England 
Whene’er you will : invite her to your castle — 

Oft hath she thither followed you — then show 
That you're a man — ^then speak as master — ^keep her 
Confined till she release the Queen of Scots. 

Lei. I am astonished — am terrified ! 

Where would yout giddy madness hurry you ! 

Are you acquainted with this country ? Know' 3’ou 
The deeps and shallows of this court ? With what 
A potent spell this female sceptre binds 
And rules the vanquished spirits? ’Tisinvain 
You seek the heroic energy which once 
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And yet, methinks, I had as just a claim 
As she to please myself and taste the joys 
Of life : but I preferred the rigid diiiies 
Which royalty imposed on me. Yet she — ■ 

She TFas the favourite of all the men, 

Because she only strove to be a woman, _ 

And youth and age became alike her suitors. 

Thus are the men — ^voluptuaries all ! 

The willing slaves of levity and pleasure ; 

Value that least which claims their reverence. 

And did not even Talbot, though grey-headed, 

Grow young again when speaking of her charms ? 

Lei. Forgive him — ^he was once her keeper : she 
With cunning flattery hath bleared his eyes.^ 

Eeiz. And is it really true that she’s so fair? 

So often have I been obliged to hear 
The praises of this wonder — it were well 
If I could learn on what I might depend s 
Pictures are flattering and description lies — 

I will trust nothing but my own conviction. 

Why gaze you at me thus ? 

Lei. 1 placed in thought 

You and Maria Stuart side by side. 

Yes, I could uish, 1 own, to have the pleasure, 

If it could be but secretly contrived, 

To see you opposite the Scottish Queen. 

Then would you feel, and not till then, the full 
£Djo3rment of your triumph : she deserves 
To be thus humbled ; she deserves to see 
With her own eyes — and envy is sharp-sighted— 

How much she is inferior to her 
In majesty of beauty who excels her 
In every other virtue. 

Eliz. She’s the yoxmger 

In years. 

Lei. Indeed ? I should have never thought it : 

Her sufferings, indeed — ^tis possible 

They may have made her old before her time. 

Yes, and ’twould mortify her more to see thee 
As bride — she hath already turned her back 
On each fair hope of life, and she would see thee 
Ad\’ancmg towards the open arms of joy — 

See thee as bride of France’s royal son — 

She who hath always made her marriage union 
With France her pride and greatest boast, and still 
Depends upon its powerful assistance. 

Eliz. \^th a careless aiV.] You know Pm teased to see her. 
Lei._ gjjg requests it 

As an indulgence grant it her as penance ; 

For though you should conduct her to the block. 

Yet would it less torment her than to see 

extinguished by your beaut3'’s splendour. 

Thns can you murder her, as she hath wished 
To murder you : when she beholds 3-our beauty. 

Guarded by modesty, and beaming with 
The glory of unblemished reputation 
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Skimming with wingecl step light over the Ica. 

Have I escajied from this mansion of mourning, 

Holds me no more the sad dungeon of care ? 

Let me, with thirsty impatience burning, 

Blink in the free, the celestial air ! 

Ken. O, my dear lady ! But a very little 
Is your sad gaol extended ; you behold not 
The wall that shuts us in; these plaited tufts 
Of trees hide from your sight the hated object. 

Mary. Thanks to these friendly trees, that hide From me 
My prison walls and flatter my illusion I 
Happy Til dream myself, and free ; 

Why wake me from my dream's so sweet confusion? 

Th* extended vault of heaven around me lies, 

Free and unfettered range my roving ej’es 
O'er space's vast immeasurable^ sea ! 

From where yon misty mountains rise on high 
I can my empire's boundaries explore ; 

And those light clouds which, steering southwards, fly. 
Seek the mild cHme of France’s genial shore. 

Hastening clouds I ye meteors that fly ; 

Could I but with you sail through the sky ! 

Tenderly greet me the land of my youth ! 

I am a prisoner— I'm in restraint ; 

I have none else by to bear my complaint : 

Free in the rether your far path is seen. 

Ye are not subject to this tyrant Queen. 

Ken. Alas, dear lady! You’re beside yourself; 

This long-lost, long-sought freedom makes you rave. 

Mary. Yonder 's a feher reluming home ; 

Poor though it be, would he lend me his wherry, 

Quitdt to congenial shores would I ferry. 

Spare is his trade, and labour 's his doom : 

Rich would I freight his vessel with treasure. 

Such a draught should he find as he never had seen. 
Wealth should he And in hU nets w'lthout measure. 

Would he but rescue a captive queen. 

Ken. Fond, fruitless wishes! See you not from far 
How we are followed by obser%'ing spies? 

A dismal, barb'rous prohibition scares 
Bach sympathetic being from our w’ays. 

Mary. No, gentle Hannah! Think not that in vain 
My prison gates are opened ; this small favour 
Announces me a greater happiness. 

No ! I mistake not — -'tis the active hand 
Of love to which I owe this kind indulgence: 

I reco^ize therein the mighty arm 
Of Leicester. They will widen, by degrees, 

My prison; will accustom me through small 
To greater liberty, until at last 
I shall behold the face of him whose hand 
Will loosen soon my fetters, and for ever. 

Ken. O, my dear Queen! I cannot reconcile 
These contradictions* 'Twas but very lately 
^at they announced your death, and suddenly 
To-day you have such liberty — to those 
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Shrews. Collect yourself, 

My Queen, and summon up your courage ; this 

Is the decisive moment. 

Mary. I have waited, 

For years have I prepared myself to meet it j 
All have I studied, well have weighed and written 
Each word %vithin the tablets of my memory, ^ 

How I might toudi and move her to compassion. 

Foigotten suddenly, effaced is all, 

And nothing lives within me at this moment 
But the fierce, burning feeling of my sufferings. 

My heart is turned to bloody hate against her ; 

All gentle thoughts, all words of soft persuasion 
Are gone, and round me stand with grisly mien 
The fiends of hell, and shake their snaky locks ! 

Shrews. Command your wild, rebellious blood — constrain 
The bitterness which fills your heart ; it brings 
No good when hatred is opposed to hatred. 

Hoiv much soe*er your inmost soul resist. 

Yield to the limes, obey the moment’s laws : 

She is the mighty one, be you then humble. 

Mary. ’Fore her ? I never, never can. 

Shrews. Yet be so ; 

Speak with respect, uith calmness; strive to move 

Her magnanimity ; insist not now 

Upon your rights — ^not now : *tis not the season. 

aIary. Ah 1 woe is me ! I’ve prayed for my destruction, 

And as a curse to me my prayer is heard. 

We never should have seen each other— never ! 

O, thb can never, never come to good. 

Bather in love could fire and water meet, 

The timid lamb embrace the roaring tiger ! 

I have been hurt too grievously ; she hath 
Too grievously oppressed me ; no atonement 
Can make us fnends I 

Shrews. First see her, face to face. 

Did I not see how she was moved at reading 
Your letter? — ^how her eyes were drowned in tears? 

No, she is not unfeeling ; only place 
lilore confidence in her. It was for this 
That I came on before her, to entreat you 
To be collected — to admonish you. 

Mary. Is Burleigh with her too, my evil genius ? 

Shrews, No one attends her but the Earl of Leicester. 

Mary, Lord X.eicester? 

Shrews. Fear not him ; it is not he 

"Who niches your destruction — ’twas his work 
That here the Queen hath granted yon this meeting. 

Mary. Ah ! well I knew it 
Shrews. What? 

Paui« ^ The Queen approaches. 

Llao' arazo aside; ^LtRY a/prte remaim, /eaitiur on 
Kexxedy. 

To them, Elizabeth, Eare of Leicester, ami Retimte. 

Eliz. [fo Leicester,^ What seat ’s that, Leicester? 
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KlARY. O sister, rule your realm in peace ; 

I give up every claim to these domains. 

Alas ! the piirions of my soul are lamed : 

Greatness entices me no more i your point 
Is gained ; I am reduced to Mar 3 r*s shadou’’. 

My noble spint is at last broke down 
In base captivity. You’ve done j'our worst 
On me ; you have destroyed me in my bloom. 

Now, end your work, my sister ; speak at length _ 

The word which to pronounce has brought you hither; 

For I will ne’er believe you hither canie 
To mock unfeelingly your hapless victim. 

Pronounce this word ; say, “ Mary, you are free : 

You have already felt my power, learn now 
To honour, too, my generosity 
Say so, and I will take my life, will take 
My freedom as a present from your hands. 

One word makes all undone — wait for it. 

O let me, let me not too long await it : 

Woe to me, end you not with this one word. 

For should you now not health-imparting, noble, 

Like a divinity, go from me, sister. 

Not for this whole rich island, not for all 
The countries which the ocean encloses. 

Would I before you stand as you ’fore me ! 

Eliz. Confess you then, at length, that you are conquered? 

Are all your schemes eidiaustcd ? Is no murderer 
More on the road ? Will no adventurer 
Attempt again, for you, the sad achievement ? 

Yes, Madam, it is over. You’ll seduce 
No more : the world at lei^th has other cares ; 

None is ambitious of the dangerous honour 
Of being your fourth husband. You destroy 
Your wooers like your husbands. 

Mary [stariing angrily.’l Sister, sister I 
O God I God ! give me — give me moderation ! 

Eliz. \re£ards her long, xmth a look of proud contempt^ Those 
then, my Lord of Leicester, are the charms 
Which with impunity no man can view, 

Near which no woman dare attempt to stand? 

In sooth, this honour might be cheaply gained ; 

She who to all is common may with ease 
Become the common object of applause. 
hlARY. That IS too mudi ! 

Eliz, \laughing insttlHngly»'\ You show us now indeed 
Your real face ; till now ’twas but the mask. 

Mary \buming~'udth rage^ yet diguif^ and noble.'\ My sins 
^ were human and the Iniits of youth j 
Superior force seduced me. I have never 
Denied it, have not hid it : 1 despised 
With royal openness all false appearance. 

The worst of me is known, and I can say 
That I am better than my reputation. 

Woe to you 1 — when, in time to come, the world 
Shall draw the robe of honour from your deeds. 

With which, a mistress in bypocrisyi 
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Mort. I heard it all, 

\Gtv£S the Nurse a sign to repair to her post, and dtaxos 
nearer; his xohole appearance expresses the ulsnost 
violence of passion. 

Thine is ihe palm ; thou trodd*st her to the dust : 

Thou wast the Queen, she was the malefactor. 

I am transported \rith thy noble courage ; 

Yes, I adore thee j like a goddess great 

And glorious beam*st thou on me at this moment. 

Mary [mzV/z vivacity and expectation^ You spoke with Lei- 
cester, brought my letter to him — 
hly present too ? O speal^ sir ! 

hlORT. {beholding her xuifh glaioing greedy looks.^ How thy noble, 
Thy royal indignation shone and cast 
A glory roxnd thj' beauty ! Yes, by heavens. 

Thou art the fairest woman upon earth ! 

Mary. Sir, satisfy, I beg you, my impatience ; 

What says his lordship — say, sir, may I hope ? 

Mort. Who? He? He is a wretch, a very coward. 

Hope not from him ; despise him, and forget him. 

Mart. What say you ? 

Mort. ' He deliver, and possess you ! 

Why let him dare it 1 He 1 — he must with me 
In mortal contest hrst deserve the prize ! 

Mary. You gave him not my letter? Then, indeed, 

My hopes are lost ! 

hlORT. The coward loves his life, 

Whoe’er would rescue you, and call yon his, 

Must boldly dare affront e'en death ! 

hlARY. And will he 

Do nothing for me then ? 

hloRT. No more of him ! 

What can he do ? What need have we of him ? 

I will release you ; I alone. 

hlARY. Alas ! 

WTiat power have you? 

Mort. Deceive j’ourself no more ; 

Think not j'our case is now as formerly : 

The moment that the Queen thus quitted you. 

That your speech took this turn — that very moment 
All hope was lost, each way of mer^ shut. 

Now deeds must speak, now boldness must decide; 

Free must you be before the morning breaks. 

hlARY. What say you, sir — to-night? Impossible 1 
Mort. Hear how it is resolved : I led my friends 
Into a private chapel, where a priest 
Heard our confession, and, for every sin 
W’e had committed, gave us absolution; 

He gave us absolution, too, beforehand. 

For every crime we might commit in future ; 

He gave us, too, the final sacrament. 

And we are ready for the final journey. 

^Iary. O ! what an arrfiil, dreadful preparation ! 

^Iort. We scale, this very night, the castle’s walls ; 

Tlie keys are in my power ; the guards we murder; 

Then from thy chamber bear thee forcibly. 
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MARY. Alas ! alas ! what language must I hear 1 
My woe, my sufferings should be sacred to you, 

Although my royal brows are so no more. 

Mort. The crown is fallen from thy brows, thou hast 
No more of earthly majesty; attempt it, 

Kaise thy imperial voice, see if a friend, 

If a deliverer will rise to save you. 

Thy moving form alone remains — the high, 

The godlike influence of thy heavenly beauty; 

This bids me venture all, this arms my hand 
With might and drives me tow’rds the hangman’s axe I 
Mary. O ! who will save me from his raging madness? 

Mort. Service that ’s bold demands a bold reward ; 

■Why shed their blood the daring — is not life^ 

Lifers highest good? A madman, who in vain 
Casts life away — ^first will I take my rest, 

Enjoy my transports on its warmest breast I 

[^ffe presses her violently to his 
Mary, Must I then call for help against the man 
Who would deliver me ! 

Mort. Thou’rt not unfeeling. 

The world ne’er censured thee for frigid rigour ; 

The fervent prayer of love can touch thy heart — 

Thou blessed’st formerly thy singer, Rizzio, 

And suffered’st Bothwell easily to win thee. 

Mort. He was indeed thy tyrant, 

Thou tremhled’st at his rudeness^ whilst thou loved’st him ; 

Well then, if only terror can obtain thee, 

By the infernal gods ! — 

Mary. Away — ^you’re mad ! 

Mort. I’ll teach thee then before me too to tremble. 

Ken. [entering stiddenlyj\ They’re coming — they approach — 
the park is filled 
With men in arms. 

Mort. [starting and catching at his sword,] I will defend 
you — I — 

Mary. O Hannah ! save me, save me from his hands ! 

Where shall I find, poor sufferer, an asylum? 

O, to what saint shall I address my prayers ? 

Force here attacks me, and within is murder! 

[5Ae ^ees towards the honse^ Kennedy follonos her, 

Mortimer, Paulet, and Drury rush in^ in the greatest consietiif^llon. 
Attendants hasten over the stage. 

Paul. Shut up the portals— 'draw the bridges up I 
Mort. What is the matter, uncle? 

Paul.^ Where is the muid'rcss? 

Down with her, down into the darkest dungeon ! 

Mort. What is the matter? What has passed? 

Paul. The Queen I 

Accursed hand ! — infernal machination ! 

hloRT. The Queen ! What Queen ? 

_ J*aul. What Queen ! The Queen of England : 

She has been murdered on the road to London. 

\llastens into the house. 
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How happened it? — ^how was H possible 
That, in tne midst of this most loyal people — 

Lei. The deed was not attempted by the people ; 

The murderer was a subject of your king, 

A Frenchman. 

Aun. Sure a lunatic ! 

Lei. a Papist, 

Count Aubespine. 

To them, Burleigh, hi (awersaiion with Davison. 

Bur. Sir, let the dcath-wariant 

Be instantly made out, and pass the seal ; 

Then let it be presented to the Queen : 

Her Majesty must sign it. Hasten, sir; 

We have no time to lose. 

Dav. It shall be done. [He ^oes, 

Aub. My Lord High Treasurer, my faithful heart 
Partakes the just rejoicings of the realm ; 

Praised be Almighty God, who hath averted 
Assassination from our muclidoved Queen ! 

Bur. Praised be Hib name, who thus hath turned to scorn 
The malice of our foes ! 

Aub. May God confound 

The perpetrator of this cursed deed ! 

Bur. Its perpetrator and its base contriver ! 

Aub. Please you, my lord, to bring me to the Queen^ 

That I may lay the warm congratulations 
Of my imperial master at her feet. 

Bur. There is no need of this. 

Aub. [officiou5lyi\ My Lord of Burleigh, 

I know my duty. 

Bur. Sir, your duty is 

To quit, and that without delay, this kingdom. 

Aub. [stepping back with signs of wonder^ How I What was 
that? 

Bur. The sacred character 
Of an Ambassador to<day protects yon. 

But not to-morrow. 

Aub. What’s my crime ? 

Bur. Should I 

Once name it, there were then no pirdon for it. 

Aub. I hope, my lord, my charge's privilege — 

Bur. Screens not a traitor. 

Lei. and Kent. What was that ? 

Aub. jjy lord, 

Consider well — 

Bur, Your passport was discovered 

In the assassin's pocket. 

Kent. ^ Righteous heaven ! 

Aub. Sir, many passports are subsciibed by me : 

I cannot know the secret thoughts of men. 

Bur. He in your house confesesd, and was absolved. 

Aub. My house is open — 

. To our enemies. 

Aub. I claim a strict inquiry — 

Tremble at it 1 


My lord, 


Bur. 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLAYS, 


This Stuart is for this so despicable, 

So weak an enemy, that it would scarce 
Be worth the pains to stain us with her blood. 

A specious plan i and sharply pointed too ; 

’Tis only pity this sharp point is broken. 

Lei. Unworthy wretch! — this instant follow me, 

And answer, at the throne, this insolence. 

Bur. You’ll find me ther^ my lord; and take but care, 

That there your eloquence may not desert you. \Exit* 

Leicester, alone ,* then Mortimer, 

Lei. 1 am detected! all my plot’s disclosed! 

How has my evil genius traced my steps ! 

Alas ! if he has proofs, if she should learn 
That! have held a secret correspondence 
With her worst enemy, bow criminal 
Shall I appear to her ! how false and treacherous 
Will seem my counsel, and the fatal pains 
I took to lure the Queen to Fotheringay. 

I’ve shamefully betrayed, I have exposed her 
To her detested enemy’s reidlings ! 

0 ! never, never can she pardon that. 

All will appetW as if premeditated. 

The bitter turn of this sad interview, 

'Ibe triumph and the tauntings of her rival; 

Yes, e'en the murderous hand, which had prepared 
A bloody, monstrous, unexpected fate— 

All, all will be ascribed to my suggestions. 

1 see no prospect — nowhere — ha ! who comes ? 

Mortimer enters, in the most violent tmeasiness, and looks with 
apprehension round him. 

Mort. Lord Leicester ! Is it you ? Are we alone ? 

Lei. Ill-fated wretch, away I what seek you here? 

Mort. They are upon our track— upon yours too, 

Be vigilant! 

Lei. Away, away I 
Mort. They know 

That private conferences have been held 
At L’Aubespine’s. 

Lei. Wliat’s that to me ? 

Mort. They know too 

That the assassin— 

Lei. That is your affair. 

Audacious wretch ! to dare to mix my name 
In your detested outrage ; go ; defend 
Y ourself, your bloody deeds ! 

Mort, But only hear me — 

Lei. ^violently enraged.^ Doivn, down to hell !— why cline you 
at my heels * 

Like an infernal spirit? I disclaim you — 

I know you not— 1 make no common cause 
With murderers ! 

Mort. ' You will not hear me thenl 
1 came to warn you — you too are detected. 

Lei. Howl what? 
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MoRT. Beloved Qiicen J I could not set ihee fice • 

Yet t'ke from me a lesson how to die. 

Maria, holy one, O pray for me ! 

Receive me in thy heavenly at ms on hi^h I 

\Stahs kimsel/t and falls into the arms of the Guard. 

The afartment of the Queen.— Elizabeth with a letter in her hamlf 

BURLETGir. 

Eliz. To lure me thither 1 thus to sport with me \ 

The traitor ! thus to lead me, as in triumph, 

To glut the vengeance of his paramour 1 
O, Burleigh I ne’er was woman so deceived. 

Bur. 1 cannot yet conceive what potent means 
What magic he exerted, to surprise 
My Queen’s accustomed prudence. 

Eliz. O, I die 

For shame ! how must he laugh to scorn my weakness 1 
I thought to humble her, and was myself, 

Myself the object of her scorn. 

Bur. By this 

You see how faithfully I counselled you. 

Eliz. O, 1 am sorely punished, that I turned 
hly ear from your wise counsels ; yet I thought 
J ought caohde io him. Who coaid suspect f 
Beneath the oath of faithfullest devotion, 

A deadly snare 7 Who can I then confide in, 

When he deceives me? — he, whom I have made 
The greatest of the great, whom I’ve distinguished 
As next to my own person, whom I’ve suffered 
To play, at court, the master and the king. 

Bur. But in that very moment he betrayed you, 

Betrayed you to this wily Queen of Scots. 

Eliz. O, she shall pay me for it with her blood 1 
Is the death warrant ready? 

Bur. ’Tis prepared 

As you commanded it. 

Eliz. Yes ; she shall die. 

He shall behold her fall, and fall himself 1 
I’ve driven him from my heart, my favour’s lost ; 

Revenge alone employs me. High as once 
He stood, so low and shameful be his fall 1 
A monument of my seventy. 

As once the proud example of my weakness. 

Conduct him to the Tower ; let a commission 
Be named to try him. Yes ! the worthless man 
Shall feel the utmost rigour of the law. 

Bur. But he will seek thy presence; he will clear — 

Eliz. How can he clear himself? does not the letter 
Convict him I O, his crimes are clear as day ! 

Bur. But thou art mild and gracious j his appearance, 

His powerful presence — 

Eliz. I will never see him ; 

No never, never more. Are orders given 
Not to admit him should he come 
gUR. 'Tis done. 

Page \en(ering,’\ The Earl of Leicester, 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLA YS» 

The happy mail} to whom thy gradous favour 
Has given the highest station j this exalts me 
Above this Burleigh, and above them all. 

Thy heart imparted me this rank, and what 
Thy favour gave, by heavens I will maintain 
At my life’s hazard 1 Let him go, it needs 

Two moments only to exculpate me. 

Eliz. Think not with cunning words to hide the 
I,Ei. That fear from him, the everlasting talker ; 

But what I say, is to the heart addressed ; 

And I will justify what I’ve dared 
To do, confiding in thy generous favour, 

'Before thy heart alone. X recog^nize 
No other jurisdiction. 

Eliz. Base deceiver ! 

’Tis this, e’en this, which above all condemns you. 

My lord, produce the letter. [7h Burleigh. 

Bur. Here it is. 

Lei. \itmning ever the letter without losing his presence of 
mind.'] I?s Mary Stuart’s hand. 

Eliz. Read, and be dumb I 

Lei. [having read it quietly^ Appearance is against me ; yet 
I hope 

I shall not by appearances be judged. 

Eliz. Can you deny your secret correspondence 
With Mary? that she sent, and you received 
Her picture, that you gave her hopes of rescue ? 

Lei. It were an easy matter, if I felt 
That I were guilty of a crime, to challenge 
The testimony of my enemy. 

Yet bold is my good conscience. I confess 
That she has said the truth. 

Eliz. Well then, thou wretch 1 

Bur. His own words sentence him. 

Eliz. Out of my sight — 

Away 1 Conduct the traitor to the Tower J 
Lei. I am no traitor ; it was wiong, indeed. 

To make a secret of this step to thee ; 

Yet pure was my intention; it was done 
To search into her plots and to confound them. 

Eliz. Vain subterfuge ! 

Bur. And think you then, my lord— 

Lei. I’ve played a dangerous game, I know it well, 

And none but Leicester dare be bold enough 
To risk it at this court ; the world must know 
How 1 detest this Stuart, and the rank 
"Which here I hold, my monari^’s confidence, 

With which she honours me, must sure suffice 
To overturn all doubts of my intentions. 

Well may the man thy favour above all 
Distinguishes strike out a bolder way 
To do his duty ! 

Bur. Was the way a good one? 

Why then conceal it? 

You are used, my lord. 

To prate before you act, the very clume 
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SCHIl>LER'S POEMS AND PLAYS. 

As my Loid Leicester sudden oped the door. 

And ordered me to take the knight in charge. 

Declaring him a traitor ; upon this 
He grew enraged, and tvith most bitter curses 
Against our Sovereign, and our holy faith. 

He drew a dagger, and before the guards 
Could hinder his intention, plunged the steel 
Into his heart, and fell a lifeless corpse. 

Lei. ’Tis well ; you may withdraw, her Majesty 
Has heard enough, \Pk£ Officer 

Eliz. ‘ O ' what a deep abyss 

Of monstious deeds ! 

Lei. Who was it then, my Queen, 

Who saved you? Was it Burleigh? Did he know 
The dangers which surrounded you ? Did he 
Avert them from your head ? Your faithrul Leicester 
Was your good angel. 

Bur. But this same Moi timer 

Died most conveniently for you, Lord Leicester. 

Eliz. What I should say I know not ; I believe you, 

And I believe you not. I think you guilty, 

And I think you are not guilty. Curse on her 
Who caused me all this anguish ! 

Lei. She must die — 

1 now msfst myself upon her death. 

1 formerly advised you to suspend 

The judgment, till some arm should rise anew 

For her protection j now the case has happened, 

And I demand her instant execution. 

Bur. You give this counsd? — ^you? 

Lei. Howe’er it wound 

My feelings to be forced to this extreme, 

Yet now I see most clearly, now I feel 

That the Queen’s welfare asks this bloody victim. 

’Tis my proposal, therefore, that the writ 
Be straight draw n up, to fix the execution. 

Bur. [/a the Queen ] Since then his lordship shows such 
earnest zeal. 

Such loyalty, ’twere well were he appointed 
To see the execuvion oi the sentence. 

Lei. Who? — I? 

Bur. Yes, you ; you surely ne’er could find 

A better means to shake off the suspicion 
Which rests upon )'ou still, than to command 
Her, ^Yhom 'tis said you love, to be beheaded. 

Eliz. l/ooAin^ sUadfoitly at Leicester.] My lord adMses 
well : so be it then. 

Lei. It were but fit that my exalted rank 
Should free me from so mournful a commission. 

Which would indeed, in every sense, become 
A Burleigh better than the Earl of Leicester. 

^le man who stands so near the royal person 
Should have no knowledge of such fatal scenes; 

But yet, to prove my zeal, to satisfy 
"ly Queen, I waive my charge’s privilege, 

Aud take upon me this so hateful duty. 
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SCHILLER *S POEMS AND PLA YS, 

Thou art thyself beside thyself ; thy wrath 
Is grievously provoked i thou art but inortal— 

Thou caust not thus ascend the seat of judgment. 

Bur. Judgment has long been passed ; it is not now 
The lime to speak, but execute the sentence. 

Kent \who^ on Shrewsbury’s entry ^ had retired^ comes back.l 
The tumidt gains apace ; there me no means 
To moderate the people. 

Eliz. \to Shrewsbury.] See, my lord, 

How they press on. 

Shrews. I only ask a respite ; 

A single word traced by thy hand may scare 
The peace, the happiness of thy existence! 

Thou hast for years considered : let not then 
A moment ruled by passion hurry thee. 

But a short respite — recollect thyself ; 

Wait for a moment of tranquillity. 

Bur. \violattly.'\ Wait for it — pause — delay— till flames of fire 
Consume the realm ; until the fifth attempt 
Of murder be successful ! God indeed 
Hath thrice delivered thee — thy late escape 
Was marvellous, and to expect again 
A miracle would be to tempt thy God 1 
Shrews. That God, whose potent hand hath thrice presen’ed 
thee, 

Who lent my aged feeble arm the strength 
To overcome the madman : he deserves 
Thy confidence. 1 will not raise the voice 
Of justice now, for now is not the time ; 

Thon canst not hear it in this storm of passion. 

Yet listen but to this : thou tremblest now 
Before this living Maty — tremble rather 
Before the murdered, the beheaded Mary. 

She will arise and quit her grave, will range 
A fiend of discord and a spirit of vengeance 
Around thy realm, and turn thy people’s hearts 
From their allegiance. As yet the Britons 
Hate her, because they fear her^ but most surely 
They will avenge her when she is no more. 

They will no more behold the enemy 
Of their belief, they will but see in her 
The much-lamented issue of their kings 
A sacrifice to jealousy and hatred. 

Then quickly shall thou see ihe sudden change. 

When thou hast done the bloody deed. Then go 
Through London, seek thy people, which till now 
Delighted swarmed around thee — ^thou shall see 
Another England, and another people ; 

For then no more the godlike dignity 
Of justice, which subdued thy subjects* hearts, 

^Y ill beam around thee. Fear, the dread attendant 
Of tyranny, will shuddering march before thee, 

And desolate each path on which thou goest! 

*1 he last, extremest crime thou hast committed— 

What head is safe, if the anointed fall ? 

Eliz. Ah ! Shrewsbury, you saved my life, you turned 
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The murderous steel aside ; ^\'liy let you not 
The dagger take its course ? nicn all contentions 
Would have been ended — then, released from doubt, 

And free from blame, I should be now at rest 
In my still peaceful grave. Forsooth with reason 
I’m weary of my life, and of my crown. 

If one of us must perish to secure 

The other’s life, and so it is — I must 

Acknowledge it— cannot then I be she 

Who yields ? Then let my people take their choice : 

1 give them back their majesty, and call 
My God to witness that I have not lived 
For my own sake, but for my people’s welfare. 

If they expect from this false^ faw'ning Stuart, 

The younger sovereign, more happy days, 

I will descend with pleasure from this throne, 

Again repair to Woodstock’s quiet bowers, 

Wheie once I spent my unpretending youth ; 

Where I, removed from all the vanities 
Of earthly greatness, found within myself 
True majesty. I am not made to rule : 

A ruler should be made of sterner stuff ; 

My heart is soft and tender. I have governed 
These many years this kingdom happily. 

But then I only needed to make happy ; 

Now comes the first important kingly duty, 

And now I feel my weakness. Go, my lords. 

Bur. Now by my faith, wlicn I must liear my Queen, 

My royal liege, speak such unroyal words, 

I should betray my oifice, should betray 
My country, were I longer to be silent. 

Thou sayst thou lov’st above thyself thy people i 
Now prove it : choose not peace for thy own heart. 

And leave thy people to the storms of discoid. 

Think on the Church : shall, with this Papist Queen, 

The ancient superstition be renewed ? — 

The monks rule here again, the Roman legate 
In pomp match hither, lock our churches up. 

Dethrone our monarchs ? 1 demand of thee 
The souls of all thy subjects — as thou now 
Shalt act, they all are saved or all are lost 1 
Here is no time for mercy : to promote 
Thy people’s welfare is thy highest duty 
Well then — if Shrewsbury saved thy life, I too 
Will save both thee and England ; that is more. 

Eliz. I would be left alone ; no consolation, 

No counsel can be drawn in this conjuncture 
From human wisdom. I will lay my doubts 
Before the Highest Judge : I am resolved 
To act as He directs. Withdraw, my lords. 

[7h Davison, viho lays the paper ott the table. 
You, sir, lemain in waiting — go not far. 

[The Lords withdraw ^ Shrewsbury alone stands jor a 
feio moments before the Queen, regards her signifi. 
cantly, then withdraws dowly, osid with an expres- 
sion of the deepest angiush. 



SCHILLERS S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

Elizabeth { ahfu ). 

O, servitude of popularity 1 
Dis^aceful slavery ! How weary am I 
Of flaiieriug this idol, which my soul 
Despises. When shall I again be free 
Upon this throne? The jjublic voice I must 
Kespeet ; to gain the multitude’s applause 
I must abase myself, must suit my actions 
To please the fancies of a mob, which nought 
But jugglers* tricks delight. O call not liim^ 

A king who is forced to please the world — ^"tis he 
Alone who in his actions need not count 
The hckle approbation of mankind. 

Have I then practised justice, all my life 
Shunned each despotic deed — have I done thiSf 
Only to bind my hands against this first. 

This necessary act of violence? 

The example, which I gave myself, condemns me ; 

Had I but been a t^Tant, like my sister, 
hfy predecessor, I could fearless then 
Have shed this royal blood. But was I then 
Just by my own free choice? No ; I W’as forced 
By stem necessity to use this virtue — 

Necessity, which binds e'en monarchs* wills. 

Surrounded by my foes, my people's love 
Mono suppeuts me on my vkicme. 

All powers of Europe seek but my destniction ; 

The Pope’s inveterate decree declares me 
Accurst and excommunicated ; France 
Betrays me with a kiss, and Spain prepares 
At sea a fierce exterminating war : 

Thus stand I, in contention with the world, 

A poor defenceless woman. I must sedc 
To hide the spot in my imperial birth 
By which my father once himself disgraced me. 

In vain with princely virtues would I hide it : 

The envious hatred of my enemies 
Uncovers it, and places Mary Stuart 
Before me, an eternal threatening fiend ! 

[JValkifig up mtd dowtt^ with quick and agitated steps. 

0 no ! this fear must end — ^her head must fall I 

1 will have peace. She is the very fury 
Of my existence — a tormenting demon, 

Which destiny has fastened on my soul* 

Wherever I had planted me a comfort, 

A flattering hope, my way was ever crossed 
By this infernal viper! She has tom 
My favourite from me, and my bridegroom too ; 

The hated name of every ill I feel 
Is Mary Stuart. Be but she no more 

On earth, I shall be free as mountain air. [Standing still. 

ith what disdain did she look down on me, 

M if her eye should blast me like the lightning ! 

Poor feeble wretch ! I bear far other arms — 

Their touch is mortal, and thou art no more, 

[Advanctng to the table with hasty strides, and taking the pen. 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

Is niy obedience. No point must here 
Be left to be decided by your servant ; 

A svnaW Tn\staka \vonU We regidde— 

A monstrous crime, a crime past all expression I 
Permit me, in this weighty act, to be 
Your passive insirument, without a will • 

Tell me in plain undoubted terms your pleasure, 

What with the bloody mandate I should do. 

Kliz. Its name declares its meaning. 

Pav. Will you then 

That it should instantly be executed ? 

Eliz. I said not that ; I tremble but to think it. 
pAV. That I should keep it then till fuither ordeis? 
pLiz. At your own risk ; you answer the event. 
pAV. I ! God in heaven ! O speak, my Queen, your pleasure I 
pLiz. My pleasure is that this unhappy business 
Be no more mentioned to me; that at last 
1 tOKJ he, ftom it, and that Cor ever.^ ^ 

pAV. It costs you but a word — determine then 
What shall I do ivith this mysterious scroll. 

£liz. I have declared it — plague me then no longer, 
pAV. You have declared it, say you? , O my_ Queen, 

You have saifl nothing. Please, my gracious mistress, 

But to remember — 

‘&L 1 Z. \stamps on the grojtnd^ Insupportable 1 
pAV. O, be indulgent to me ! I have entered 
Unwittingly, not many months ago, 

This weighty office ; I know not the language 
Of courts and kings ; I ever have been reared 
In simple, open wise — a plain blunt man. 

Be patient with me ; nor deny your servant 
A light to lead him cleaily to his duty. 

\He approaches her in a supplicating posture ; she tui tis 
back OH him; he stands in despair ^ then speaks ’laitk 
a tone of resolution. 

Take, take again this paper — take it back. 

Within my hands it is a glowing fire. 

Select not me, my Queen — select not me 
To serve you in this terrible conjuncture. 

Bliz. Go, sir; fulfil the duty of yoiir office. [Exit. 

Davison, then Burleigh. 

Dav. She goes — ^she leaves me doubting, and perplexed 
With this diead paper 1 How to act J know not ; 

Should I retain it, should I forward it? 

. . [7h Burleigh, 

Oh ! it is well that you are here, my lord, 

^Tis you who have preferred me to this charge ; 

2^ow free me from it, for I undertook it 
Unknowing how responsible it made me. 

Let me then seek again the solitude 
In which you found me ; this is not my place. 

Bur. How now? Take courage, sir. Where is the warrant ? 
The Queen was 'with you. 

_ She has quilted me 

In bitter anger. O advise me, help me. 
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SCHILLERS S POEMS AND PLA VS. 

Lay off, will live in everlasting mourning ; 

But this one day will I be firm ; and you, 

Pledge me your faith to moderate your sorrow ; 

And when the others, all deprived of comfort, 

Abandoned to despair, wail round her, we 
Will lead her with heroic resolution, 

And be her staff upon the road to death ! 

Ken. Melvil ! you are deceived if you suppose 
The Queen has need of our support to meet 
Her death with firmness. She it is, my friend, 

Who will present us with the fair example 
Of noble courage. Trust me, Mary Stuart 
Will as a queen and heroine expire ! 

Mel. Received she then with firmness the sad tidings 
Of death ? ’Tis said that she was not prepared. 

Ken. She ivas not ; yet they were far other terrors 
Which made our lady shudder: *twas not death, 

But her deliverer, which made her tremble. 

Freedom ivas promised us ; this very night 
Had Mortimer engaged to bear us hence : 

And thus the Queen, perplexed 'twixt hope and fear, 

And doubting still if she should trust her honour 
And royal person to th* adventurous youth, 

Sat waiting for the morning : on a sudden 
We hear a boist’rous tumult in the castle; 

Our ears are startled by repeated blows 
Of many hammers, and we think we hear 
The approach of our deliverers ; hope salutes us, 

And, suddenly and uniesisted, wakes 
The sweet desire of life. And now at once 
ITie portals are thrown open ; it is Paulet, 

Who comes to tell us that the carpenters 
Erect beneath our feet the murderous scaffold ! 

\Ske turns astde^ overpowered by excessive anguish. 

Mel. O God in heaven! O tell me then, how bore 
The Queen this terrible vidssitude ? 

Ken. \crfter a pattse^ in which she has somewhat collected herself 
Not by degrees can we relinquish life : 

Quick, sudden, in the twinkling of an eye 
The separation must be made — the change 
From temp’xal to eternal life ; and God 
Imparted to our mistress at this moment 
His graces to cast away each earthly hope, 

And firm and full of faith to mount the skies. 

No sign of pallid fear dishonoured her ; 

No word of mourning, till she heard the tidings 
Of Leicester’s shameful treachery, the sad fate 
Of the deserving youth who sacrificed 
Himself for her : the deep, the heartfelt anguish 
Of the old Knight, who lost, through her, his last, 

His only hope. Till then she shed no tear— 

’Twas then her tears began to flow : ’twas not 

Her own, *twas others’ woe which forced them from her. 

Mel. Where is she now*? Can you not lead me to her? 

Ken. She spent the last remainder of the night 
In prayer, and from her dearest friends she took 
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J74 SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLA VS. 

To ihiftif Burgoyn, two Women of the Chamber follffw hivt^ 
wee^ingi and in deep mourning* 

Burg. O, MelviU 

* Mel. 0» Burgoyn I \They embrace stlently. 

' First Woman [to the Norse.] She chose to be 

Alone ; she wishes at this awful moment, 

For the last time, to commune with her God. 

To thenh Margaret Curl, bearing a golden cup of 'mine; she f laces 
it hastily upon the table and leans^ pale and tremblings against a 
chair, 

Mel. How, madam ! what has frightened you? 

Ken. O God 1 

Burg. Speak, madam. 

Curl. What, alas 1 have I beheld J 

Mel. Come to yourself, and say what you have seen. 

Curl. As I went dorvn the staircase which conducts 
To the great hall below, a door stood open ; 

I looked into the chamber, and I saw — 

OGod!— 

Mel. What saw you ? 

Curl. All the walls were covered 

With black ; a spacious scaffold too, overspread 
With sable doth, was raised above the floor, 

And in the middle of the sotffold stood 
A dreadful sable block I — upon it Idy 
A naked, polished axe ; the hall was full 
Of cruel people, crowding round the scaffold, 

Who, with a horrid thirst for human blood, 

Seemed waiting for the victim 1 
The Women. God in heaven 

Protect our Queen I 

Mel. Be calm ; the Queen approaches. 

7h ihenit Mary, m whites and sumptuously arrayed as for a festivals she 
wearSj hanging from her necks on a row of small beadSs an Agnus 
Dei; a rosary hangs from her girdle; she bears a crucifix in her 
hand, and a diadem of precious stones binds her hair; her large black 
vnl is thrown back. On her entrance, all present fall back on both 
sides with the most violent expressions of anguish. hlELViL falls 
involuntarily upon his knees. 

Mary [with quiet majesty, looking round the whole circle.'\ 
Why these complaints ? Why weep ye ? Ye should rather 
Rejoice with me, that now at length the end 
Of my long woe approach^ ; that my shackles 
Fall off, my prison opens, and my soul 
Delighted mounts on seraph's wings, and seeks 
The land of everlasting liberty. 

When I was offered up to the oppression 
Of my proud enemy, was forced to suffer 
Ignoble taunts, and what is not becoming 
A free and sovcreigir Queen, then was the time 
To weep for me ; but, as an earnest friend, 
and healing death approaches, 

All the indignities which I have suffered 
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SCHILLER'S POEMS AND PLAYS, 

Shall be ’mongst you divided ; for I hope. 

In this at least, my will may be fulfilled. 

What, too, I wear upon the path of death 
Is yours ; nor envy me on this occasion 
The pomp of earth upon the road to heaven. 

[7b L adies of her Chamder. 
To you, my Alice, Gertrude, Rosamund, 

I leave my pearls, my garments : ye are young, 

And you may still be pleased with ornament. 

You, Margaret, have on me the nearest claims. 

To you I should he generous for I leave you . 

The most unhappy woman of them all. 

That I have not avenged your husband’s fault 
On you, I hope my legacy will prove. 

The worth of gold, my Hannah, charms not thee. 

Nor the magnificence of precious stones ; 

My memory, I know it, is to thee 
The dearest jewel : take this handkerchief, 

I worked it for thee in the hours of sorrow, 

With my own hands, and my hot scalding tears 
Are woven in the texture. You will bind 
My eyes with this when it is time, this last 
Sad service I would wish but from my Hannah. 

Ken. O Melvil ! I cannot support it. 

Mary. ^ Come, 

Come all Ihexv and receive my last jarcwall. 

[She stretches forth her hands^ the 7oome», vioiently loeef’ 
tngi fall sH'-cessively at her feet and kiss her otU- 
stretched hand, 

Margaret, farewell ; my Alice, fare thee well ; 

Thanks, Burgoyn, for thy honest faithful service. 

Thy lips are hot, my Gertrude : I have been 
Much hated, }'el have been as much beloved. 

May a deserving husband bless my Gertrude, 

For this warm glowing heart is formed for love. 

Bertha, thy choice b better, thou hadst rather 
Become the chaste and pious bride of heaven. 

O ! haste thee to fulfil thy vows — the goods 
Of earth are all deceitful; thou mayst learn 
Thb lesson from thy Qutch. No more ; (krewell, 

Farewell, farewell, my friends, farewell for ever. 

[She tunts suddenly froai them; all hit Melvil reltre at 
dijf&'ent sides. ^ 

Mary, Melvil. 

Mary [after the others are all ^onei\ I have arranged all 
temporal concerns. 

And hope to leave the world in debt to none ; 

Melvil, one thought alone there is, which Idnds 
My troubled soul, nor suffers it to fly 
Delighted, and at liberty, to he.iven. 

Mel. Disclose it to me ; ease j’our bosom, trust 
Your doubts, your sorrows to your faithful friend. 

Mary. I see eternity’s abyss berore me ; 

Soon must I stand before the highest Judge, 

And have not yet appeased the Holy One. 
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SCHILLERS S POEMS AMD PLAYS. 

Here is no priest, no church, no sacrament : 

Thou errist — ^here is a priest — here is a God ; 

A God descends to thee in real presence. . 

{At these words he uncovers his headt and shows a Jsost tn 
a golden vessel. 

1 am a priest — ^to bear tby last crmfession, 

And to announce to thee the peace of God 
Upon thy way to death. I have received 
Upon my head the seven consecrations^ 

I bnng thee, from his Holiness, this Host, 

Which, for thy use, himself has deigned to bless. 

MaR-Y. Is then a heavenly happiness prepared 
To cheer me on the very verge of death ! 

As an immortal one on golden douds 
Descends, as once the angel from on high 
Delivered the apostle from his fetters-— 

He scorns all bars, he scorns the soldier's sword, 

He steps undaxmted through the bolted portals. 

And fills the dungeon ivith his native glory ; 

Thus here the messenger of heaven appears. 

When every earthly champion had deceived me. 

And you, my servant once, are now the servant 
Of the Most High, and His immortal word ! 

As before me your knees were wont to bend, 

Now humbled before you, 1 Idss the dust. 

sinfes &^cirfc Kiwv mi htr 

hlEL. {making over her the sign of the ctoss.l Hear, Mary, 
Queen of Scotland : In the name 
Of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Hast thou examined carefully thy heart ? 

Swear’st thou, art thou prepared in thy confession 
To speak the truth before the God of truth ? 

Mary. Before ray God and thee, my heart lies open. 

Mel. What calls thee to the presence of the Highest? 

Mary. I humbly do acknowledge to have erred 
Most grievously ; I tremble to approach. 

Sullied with sin, the God of purity. 

hlEL. Declare the sin which weighs so heavily 
Upon thy conscience since thy last confession. 

Mary. My heart was filled with thoughts of envious hate 
And vengeance took possession of my bosom. 

I hope forgiveness of my sins from God, 

Yet could I not forgive my enemy. 

Mel. Repent’st thou of the sin ? — art thou, in sooth. 

Resolved to leave this world at peace with all? 

Mary. As surely as I wish the joys of heaven. 

Mel. What other sin hath armed thy heart against thee ? 
Mary. Ah ! not alone through hale ; through lawless love 
Have I still more abused the sovereign good. 

My heart was vainly turned towards the man 
Who left me in misfortune, who deceived me. 

Mel. Repent'st thou of the an ? and hast thou, turned 
Thy heart from this idolatry to God ? 

Mary. It ivas the hardest trial I have psissed, 

This last of earthly bands is torn asunder. 

Mei- What other sin disturbs thy guilty conscience ? 
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HeCeive the body which for thee was offered — 

{He takes the cup which stands upon the tahle^ coHsecrafes U 
with silent prayer^ then presents it to her; she hesitates 
to take ft, and makes signs to him to withdraw it. 
Receive the blood, which for thy sins was shed — 

Receive it — 'tis allowed thee by the Pope, 

To exercise in death the highest office 

Of kings, the holy office of the priesthood. \She takes the cup. 
And as thou now in this His earthly body 
Hast held with God mysterious communion. 

So mayst thou henceforth, in His realm of joy, 

Where sin no more exists, nor tears of woe, 

A lair transfigiued spirit, join thyself 
For ever with the Godhead, and for ever. 

{He sets doaott the cup; hearing a noise, he covers liis head 
and goes to the door; Mary remains, in silent devotion, 
on her knees. 

Mel. {retuming.l A painful conflict is in store for thee ; 

FeeVst thou within thee strength enongh to smother 
Each impulse of malignity and hate ? 

Mary. 1 fear not a relapse ; 1 have devoted 
My hatred a.nd my love to God. 

Mel. Well, then, 

Prepare thee to receive the Earl of Leicester 
And the Lord Treasurer; they are arrived. 

To them, Burleigh, Leicester, and Paulet. Leicester remains in 
the backgrotmd, withont raising his eyes; Burleigii, who remarks his 
confusion, steps between him and the Queen. 

Bur. I come, my Lady Stuart, to receit e 
Your last commands and wishes. 

Mary. Thanks, my lord. 

Bur. It is the pleasure of my royal mistress, 

That nothing reasonable be denied you. 

Mary. My wdl, my lord, declares my last desires ; 

I laid It in (he hand of Six Amias, 

And humbly beg that it may be fultilled. 

Paul. Depend upon it. 

Mary. And I beg permission 

For all my servants to return to France 
Or Scotland undisturbed, as they may wisli. 

Bur. It ahall be done. 

Mary. ^ And since my body here 

Is not to rest in consecrated ground, 

I pray you suffer this my ^ithful servant 
To bear my heart to France, to my relations — 

Alas ! *twas ever there. 

Bur.^ All shall be done 

According to your wishes. 

Mary. To the Queen 

Of England bear a sister's salutation ; 

Tell her, that from the bottom of my heart 
I pardon her my death : with penitence 
^ toOf her forgiveness for the passion 
A ^ spoke to her. May God preserve her, 

Ana bless her with a long and prosperous reign I 
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You keep your word. Lord Leicester, for you promised 
To lend your arm to lead me from this prison. 

And now yon lend it me ; at last the day, 

The long desired day 's arrived, and what 
Was oft the object of my fondest dreams _ 

Is now accomplished, and the Earl of Leicester, 

The long expected, the long wished-for friend, 

Appears at length in Fothenngay Castle. 

I see him standing in my prison ; all 
Is ready for the journey ; all the gates 
Stand open, and at length I cross the threshold. 

Conducted by his hand ; and now I leave 
These dismal walls behind me, and for ever. 

All is fulfilled, and you have saved your honour. 

\He stands as if annihilated ; she continues, with a gentle voice* 
Yes, Leicester ; not for liberty alone 
I wished to be indebted to your hands. 

You should too have endeared my liberty ! 

Led by your band, and blessed by your affection, 

I hop^ once more to taste the joys of life. 

Yes ; now that I’m piepared from all the world 
To part, and to become a happy spirit, 

Whom earthly inclinations tempt no more ; 

Now, Leicester, I may venture to confess 
Without a blush the frailty I have conquered. 

Farewell, my lord : and, if you can, be happy 1 
’Twas your distinguished lot to woo two Queens— 

You have disdained a tender, loving heart — 

Betrayed it in the hope to win a proud one; 

Kneel at the feet of Queen Elizabeth I 
May your reward not prove your punishment. 

Farewell ; I now have nothing more on earth. 

[S’/ie goes, -preceded by the SucniFF, at her side Melvil. 
and the Nurse, Burleigh and Paulet follorut ike 
others, waihng, follow her with their ^’cs till she dis- 
appears; they then retire through the other two doors. 

Leicester {remaining alone). 

And live I still? — can I support to live? 

Falls not this roof with all its weight upon me ? 

Gapes no abyss, to swallow in its gulf 

The veriest wetch on earth ? What have I lost ? 

To throw away this pearl I to cast away 
The highest happiness in heaven’s store J 
She meets her death, is deified already ; 

And the despair of hell remains for me 1 
Where is the purpose \vhlch I had to drown 
Unfeelingly the voice of my affection? — 

Unmoved to see her murdered ? Must remorse, 

Slumbering remorse, be u'akened by her presence? 
hlust she in death spread toils of love around me ? 

Wreich that I am I — ^no more it suits me now 
To melt away in womanly compassion : 

bliss of love hath left the paths I tread, 
iric then arm me with a brazen breastplate, 

A rock of adamant surround my brows ! 
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Now I at length have room upon this earth. 
Why tremble I ?— why this anxiety ? 

My fears are covered by the grave j who dares 
To say I did it ? I have tears enough 
In store to weep her fall. Are you still here ? 
Command the Secretary Davison 
To come to me this instant. Let the Earl 
Of Shrewsbury be summoned 1 Here he comes. 


\To the Page. 


\Exit Page. 


Enter Shrewsbury. 

Eliz. Welcome, my noble lord ; what brings you? — say 
It cannot be a triRe which bath led 
Your footsteps hither at so late^ an hour. 

Shrews. My Queen, in anxious pain for thy renown 
I sought the Tower, where the Secretaries 
Of Mary Stuart are confined. _ I wished 
Once more to put to proof their evidence. 

On my arrival the Lieutenant seemed 
Embarrassed and perplexed ; refused to show me 
His prisoners ; but my threats obtained admittance. 

God ! what a sight was there 1 With frantic looks. 

With hair dishevelled, on his pallet lay 
The Scot, like one tormented by a Fury. 

The miserable man no sooner sees me, 

Than, falling at my feet, with screams, embracing 
My knees, and wnthing like a worm before me, 

He supplicates, conjures me to relate 
His Sovereign’s destiny. A dread r^ort, 

He said, had reached the dungeons of the Tower, 

That she had been condemned to suffer death. 

As I confirmed these tidings, adding too 

That ’twas his evidence wMch had condemned her, 

Sudden he started up and rudely seized 

His fellow-prisoner ; with the giant strength 

Of madness tore him to the ground, and strove 

To strangle him ; no sooner had we saved 

The wretch from his fierce grapple, than at once 

He turned his rage against himself, and beat 

With savage fists his bosom ; cursed himself 

And his companions to the depths of hell I 

His evidence was false ; the fatal letters 

To Babington, which he had testified 

As genuine, were forged j he had transcribed 

Quite different w'ords from those the Queen had spoken ; 

The traitor Nare had led him to this treason. 

Then ran he to the window, tore it open 
With frantic violence, and screamed aloud 
Into the street below, that all the people 
Together crowded. “ I,” cried he, “ am he, 

The Secretary of the Queen of Scotland, 

The traitor, who accused his mistress falsely : 

Accurst for ever ! I have borne false witness.” 

Eliz. You said yourself that he had lost his wits ; 

A madman’s words prove nothing. 

Shrews. his madness 

Itself proves but the more. O gracious Queen 1 
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For subjecting Uiy name to the contempt 
And loathing of all future generations. 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur. \bffmng his knee brfore the Queen.] Xiong life and glory 
to my royal mistress, 

And may all enemies of her dominions 

End like this Stuart. [Shrewsbury hides his facet Davison 
wrings his hands in desperation. 

Eliz. Speak, my lord ; received you 
From me the fatal warrant? 

Bur. No, my Queen; 

From Davison. 

Eliz. And did he in my name 

Deliver it ? 

Bur. No, that I cannot say. 

Eliz. And dared you then to execute the -writ 
Thus hastily, nor wait to know my pleasure ? 

For this, my lord, I banish you my presence ; 

And as this forward will was yours alone. 

Bear you alone the curse of the misdeed ! [7b Davison. 

For you, sir, who have trait’rously o’erstepped 
The bounds of your commission and betrayed 
A sacred pledge entrusted to your care, 

A more severe tribunal is prepared: 

Let him be straight conducted to the Tower, 

And capital arraignments filed against him. 

My honest Talbot, you alone have proved 
*Mongst all my counsellors a man of justice, 

Be you henceforth my leader and my friend. 

Shrews. O ! banish not your most obsequious friends, 

Cast not those into prison who for you 
Have acted j those who now for you are silent. 

But suffer me, great Queen, to lay the charge 
With which twelve years you have entrusted me 
Down in your royal hands, and take my leave. 

Eliz. \sHrprised.'\ No, Shrewsbury, you surely would not now 
Desert me ? No, not now. 

Shrews. Excuse me, Lady ; 

I am too old, and this right hand is grown 
Too stiflF to ratify your later actions. 

Eliz. And will he leave me who has saved my life? 

Shrews. But little have I done ; I could not save 
Your nobler part. Live, govern happily ! 

Your foe is dead, now have you nothing more 
To fear, and therefore owe respect to nothing. [Exit, 

Eliz. {to the Earl of Kent, who enters.^ Send for the Earl 
of Leicester. 

Kent. He demands 

Excuse; he is, 'tis said, embarked for France, 
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Our farms lie close; your hearts are nearer still ; 

It is a fitting match. — 

Claude, you are silent, 

And my Louisa turns away her eyes: 

Shall I unknit the union of two hearts. 

Because you have no wealth to offer me ? 

Who now has wealth? Our harvests and our homes 
Are given to robbers and devouring flames; 

A man of true and steadfast heart alone 
Can be a safeguard in these perilous times. 

Lou. Dear father! 

Clau. My Louisa ! 

Lou. Johanna.] Dearest sister! 

Theo. To each I give a farm of thirty acres, 

A cottage and a flock; and may a blessing 
Come on my children as it came on me ! 

Mar. Johanna] Content our father; take example 

from us. 

And let one happy day unite us all. 

Theo. Go and make ready for the marriage-day, 

For all the rillage shall rejoice with me. 

\Exmnt Stephen and Margaret, Claude - nwrf Louisa, 
arm in arm. 

Scene IL 

Theo. Thy sisters hold their wedding feast, Johanna, 

And I am happy when I see their gladness ; 

But thou, my youngest, biing*st me grief and pain. 

Kay. What is this harsh reproof? why chide your daughter? 
Theo. This gallant youth, unequalled in the village 
For manly virtues, seelu to win thy favour. 

And three long years has wooed thee for his bride 
With patient wishes and true-hearted love. 

Coldly and silently thou dost repel him ; 

And amon^ all our shepherds there is none 
Who wins from thee one look, one kindly smile. 

I see thee in the fulness of thy youth. 

Thy beauty blossoming in life’s early spring : 

It is the time of hope, but still in vain 
I watch to see the tender bloom of love 
Burst from the bud, and with its golden fruit 
Fulfil the promise of thy ripening years. 

Oh ! this can never please me ; it betokens 
The natural feeUngs fearfully astray. 

If, in the kindly years of generous youth. 

The stem, cold heart lives for itself alone. 

Ray. Content yourself, sir; let me answer for her: 

The incomparable love of my Jobanna 
Is like the tenderest, richest fmits of heaven. 

Which ripen slowly to maturity. 

She loves to dwell upon the mountains now. 

To wander freely on the open heath. 

And dreads to venture down where narrow cares 
Are pent beneath the lowly roof of man. 

Oft from the valley have I* gazed with wonder 
To see her stand amid her grazing herd, 
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She nourishes in her bosom sinful pride : 

And it was pride by which the angels fell, 

By which the spirits of hell seduce manhind. 

Ray. Who is more humble than your pious daughter, 

Or who more modestly fulfils her station? 

Does she not cheerfully obey her sisters? 

She is more highly gifted than them all, 

But, like a household drudge, I see her toil 
In irksome service to perform their will ; 

And in her chaig^e, with wonderful increase. 

Your flocks and herds and harvests multiply; 

On all things which concern her seeins to come 
An overflowing and mysterious blessing. 

Theo. Yes ! too mysterious ; I shudder at it. 

No more, I am silent, I perforce am silent. 

Can 1 lay infamy on my deai child ? 

I can do nought but warn and pray for her. 

But I will warn her. Shun this fearful tree, 

Wander no more alone, nor dig for roots 
In the dark midnight hour ; prepare no potions ; 

And write no magic symbols in the sand. 

The world of spirits is lightly conjured here ; 

Hovering, they float among us, ill concealed ; 

The lightest whisper brings them swarming round. 

Go not alone, for in the lonely hour 
Bad thoughts have power upon the holiest. 

Scene III. — Enter Bertrand, carrying a helmet. 

Ray. Hush I here comes Bertrand back from Vaucouleurs, 

See what he bears. 

Ber. You look astonished on me ; 

You marvel at the merchandise I bring. 

Theo. Truly we do ; say whence you had the helmet? 

Why bring an evil emblem of the war 
Into this neighbourhood of peace ? 

[Johanna, who hitherto has stood apart and inattetitivey 
shows signs of interest ^ and comes nearer. 

Ber. I scarce can tell how first I came by it : 

1 had been purchasing at Vaucoulcuis 
Some iron tools I needed, and I found 
There was a throng upon the market-place ; 

For fugitives from Orleans had come in, 

Bringing bad tidings, and the city rang 
With hum of voices hurrying to and fro ; 

And as I forced my way amid the crowd 
A gipsy woman took me by the arm. 

And offered me the helmet which is here. 

She held me with a searching look, and said, 

** You seek a helmet, friend j here I have one, 

It shall not cost you dear.’* But I replied, 

" Go to the men-at-arms, I need no helmet ; 

I am a peaceful shepherd.” Still she followed. 

And still she ui^ed me. ** None can know,’* said she, 

How soon he needs a helmet : in these days, 

A roof of iron is safer than of stone.” 

So she persisted, following street by street, 
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Theo. Oh, most unholy, miserable stri/i^ 

That turns die anns of France against itself? 

Ber. And the old Queen is there, our monarch’s mother, 

Proud Isabel, the piincess of Bavaria, 

Arrayed in steel ; and riding through the camp, 

Breathes poisonous words against the son she bore, 

And adds new venom to the people’s fury. 

Theo. A curee be on her ! May her fate be such 
As fell upon the haughty Jezebel ! 

Ber. The fearful Salisbury leads their army on, 

The shalterer of walls ; with him brave Lionel, 

And bloody Talbot, ^Yho5e unsparing sword 
Mows dotvn the nations in his murderous hand. 

In insolence of triumph they have sworn 
To give her maidens up to violence. 

And to the sword all who the sword have drawn. 

TbCT have budt up four towers about the town. 

Which overlook the walls, and there Earl Salisbury 
Scowls sternly down with his bloodthirsty eyes, 

And counts the hasty wanderers in the street. 

Already many thousand massy balls 
Are hurled into the city ; churches lie 
In ruins ; the royal tower of Notre Dame 
Bows down its lofty and majestic head. 

They have mined down uith subterraneous toil, 

And, standing on a hellish store of hre. 

The quaking city listens for the thunder, 

When all flames forth, and all shall burst asunder. [Ar/we/. 

[Johanna listetts vnth eagir attention and puts on tiu 
Theo. Where were the swords of Saintrailles and La Hire? 
Or his, the brave Dunois, the shield of France, 

The Bastard of Orleans, (hat the proud foe 
Could hurry forward thus resistlessly ? 

Where is the King himself? Does he see tamely 
His cities’ danger and his kingdom’s ruin ? 

Ber. The King holds court at Chinoii on the Loire : 

He cannot muster force to keep the field. 

What serve the leader’s heart, the hero’s arm. 

When pallid fear unmans their follower. ? 

A panic terror, as if sent from heaven. 

Weighs down the courage of the boldest hearts ; 

They hear, but heed no more their prince's summons, 

And, like a timorous flock of startled sheep. 

When the wolfs howling has disturbed the night. 

Frenchmen, forgetful of their old renown, 

Look now for safety only to their walls. 

A single knight alone, as I have heard. 

Has brought together a weak and scanty force 
Of sixteen pennons to support the King. 

JOH. [smUfy.] \Vho is the knight? 

-If t His name is Baudricour : 

Hwmy will he escape the hot pursuit 

Of the two armies which beset his march. 

JOH. Wliere holds he now ? 

Ber. jle lies a short day’s march 

xrom Vaucouleun. 
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“Wlio brings a blessing on the fruitful land } 

'Who lea^ his vassals on to liberty ; 

'V^o builds glad cities round about his throne ; 

'WTio helps the weak and overawes the bad ; 

"V^o envies nonej for he is first of all ; 

A gracious angel in a human form, 

To bless a suffering world ! Our monarch's throne 
Glitters with gold, but there is more than gold : 

It is the shelter of the shelterless, 

The resting-place where power and mercy meet ; 

The guilty tremble, while the just draw near 
And fondle with the lion on the throne. 

The stranger prince, who quits a foreign shore, 

Whose fathers’ graves are not digged in this land, 

How can he love it ? He was never young 
Among our youth ; his ton^e is strange to us ; 

Onr accents make no echo in his heart ; 

How can he be our father and our king? 

Theo. May God preserve the kingdom and the king I 
But we are peaceful peasants, and unskilled 
To wield the sword and tame the fiery steed ; 

Then let us patiently await the end. 

And take the king whom victory shall give us. 

The fate of war is in the hand of God, 

And he who has received the holy oil 
And crown at Rheim«, is lawfully our king. 

Come to our daily toil ; let every one 

Think only on those things which most concern him, 

And leave the cares of power to powerful men. 

The princes of the earth cast lots for it, 

But we may calmly watch the wild uproar. 

The earth still meets our ploughshares as before, 

Our villages may blaze with midnight fire, 

Our hajrvests rot beneath their reckless ire ; 

New summers bring new crops of waving grain. 

And the frail dwellings lightly rise a^in, 

\Exet(nt all but Johanna. 

Scene IV.— Johanna. 

Farewell, ye mountains, and ye much loved paths, 

Ye silent peaceful valleys, fare ye well I 
Johanna now will wander here no more ; 

Johanna bids you now a long farewell I 
Ye meadows that I watered, and ye trees 
That I have planted, flourish as you may ! 

Farewell ye caves, cool springs and mountain air, 

And Echo, thou sweet spirit of the dell, 

Which oft made answer to my lonely songs, 

Johanna goes, and never will return. 

Ye scenes of all my early quiet joys, 

I leave you — -I shall never find you more. 

Stray forth, my lambs, my own familiar charge 
shepherdess has now abandoned you ; 

For I have now another flock to guard, 

Amid the bloody fields and din of war; 

A mighty spirit has o’ershadowed mine, 
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It is no idle eaithly vanity: 

The voice which once on Hoceb’s holy mount 
Was heard by Moses in the bush of (ire, 

Which bade liim stand unawed by Pharaoh’s thronci 
Which strung the heart of Jesse’s shepherd son 
To brave the giant might of him of Gath, 

Which to the shepherds brought glad news by night, 

Has whispered to me from this holy tree : 

** Go forth, for thou shall testify for me. ^ 

Thou shall gird armour on thy youthful limbs, 

And clothe thy tender breast in angry steel ; 

No earthly passion shall debase thy soul, 

No human tics thy destiny control. 

The bridal wreath shall never bind thy hair, 

No laughing child hang cradled on thy arm ; 

But in the field of victory and fame 
Thou shalt achieve a never-dying name. 

For when the mightiest men of war give way. 

And mined France seems tottering to her fall. 

Then shalt thou rear aloft the onflimme, 

And, like a hasty reaper through Uie com, 

Thou shalt cut down the haughty conqueror ; 

Thou shalt roll back the fortune of the war, 

Salvation to the sons of France shall bring, 

Deliver Rheims, and crown thy lawful king.’’ 

I asked a sign from heaven, and now, b.hold, 

Here is the promised sign, the helm of gold ; 

My kindling spirit owns the high command, 

The strength of angels nerves my feeble hand, 

And, like a whiilwind, with resistless sway, 

Bears me amid the storm of war aw'ay ; 

The sounds of battle ringing round me go, 

The war-horse stamps, the brazen trumpets blow 1 

rushes out. 


ACT I. 

Scene l.—The Camp ^King Ciurles at Chinon; Dunois, 

Du Chatel. 

Dun. No 1 I will hear no more ! I will renounce 
This King, who shamelessly forsakes himself. 

My heart bleeds — I could weep hot tears of rage, 

That robbers, in the midst of royal France, 

Carve out their portion ; that the stately cities 
Which are grown old with the old monarchy, 

Give up their rusty keys, whiLt we Be here 
waste the precious iriedeemable hours 
In helpless, heartless mactivity. 

I hearo^at Orleans was beset, and hurried 
From disWt Normandy, in hopes to find 
The King equipped, and at his army’s head. 

I find him_ he>^vith mimes and mountebank. 

And tinkling Irbu^dours, inventing iiddles, 

And giving festiva^tq Agnes Sorel, 

As if the deepest pea«r4\\elt in the land. 

The Constable is gone, he is wotn out 
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With this foul sandal. 
1 yield him to his fate ! 
Du CiiA. 


I, too, will forsake him ; 
Here is the King ! 


Scene Wi— Enter King Charles and Attendants, 

Char. The Constable returns his sword of stale, 

And has renounced our service ; be it so : 

Then we are rid of a sour, moody man, 

Who loved to overbear and thw.irt our will. 

Dun. One man is precious in the-e costly times. 

And not so lightly could I bear to lose him. 

Char. 'I'he spite of contradiction speaks in you ; 

While he was here you never were his friend. 

Dun. He was a heavy, proud, and peevish fool, 

Who never ended. He has ended now : 

He has discerned a fitting time to go, 

When honour is not gamed by those who stay. 

Char. Cousin, you are in your pleasant mood to-day. 

We will not cross you in it. Du Chatel, 

Here are some messengers from old King Rene, 

Renown^ masters in the joyous science ; 

Be it thy care to entertain them well, 

And give to each of them a chain of gold. 

[ To Dukois-] Why do you smile ? 

Dun. That from your royal lips 

You can diop chains of gold so readily. 

Du CilA. Siie, there is no more treasure in thy coffers. 
Char Provide some ! noble minstrels must not go 
Unlioiioured, unrewarded from my court ; 

They make the withered sceptre bloom, and tivine 
Unfading wreaths about the barren croivn ; 

Lordly they stand among the lordliest ; 

Their throne is built on fancy's airy dreams, 

Their kingdom is not of tins troubled woild ; 

Therefore may minstrels fitly rank with monarchs, 

And fix their dwelling high above mankind. 

Du Cha. My royal master, I have spared thine car 
While yet the means of help or hope remained ; 
necessity unties my faltering tongue. 

Thou hast no more to give ! Alas ! no more 
From which thy daily wrants can be supplied : 

The full tide of thy bounty has flow'ed on, 

And now the ebb is come. Thy troops demand 
Their long delayed arrears, and if unpaid 
They threaten sullenly to leave thy service. 

I scarce have means to keep thy royal house ; 

Befitting state has long been laid aside. 

Char. Engage my royal customs, Du Chatel, 

And borrow money of the Lombard merchants. 

Du Cha. The incomes of the crown, the royal dues 
Are pledged already for three coming years. 

Dun. Ay, and meanwhile we lose both loan and land. 
Char. Many rich fruitful lands are still our own. 

while It pleases God and Talbot’s sword. 

When Orleans has fallen, you may go 
And learn to follow stieep with King Rene. 
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Scene III. — Enter three Councillors* 

■Welcome, my -well-tried citizens of Orleans 1 
How fares it yet -with my good faithful city? 

Does it continue with its wonted courage 
To brave the hostile force around its walls? 

CoUN. Ah, sire 1 The utmost misery weighs us dowPi 
And hourly deeper flows the tide of ruin ; 

The outer works are spoiled % the enemy 
"With each attack makes good some nearer point ; 

The walls are scantly manned, for fruitless sallies 
And ceaseless toil have swept away our strength, 

And the dread plague of famine threatens tts : 

Therefore the noble Count of Rochepierre, 

"Who now commands, in this extremity 
Has made capitulation with the foe, 

And has consented to give up the town 
If in twelve days no succour shall appear 
To keep the field and to prevent its fall. 

[Dunois makes a violent gesture of anger. 
Char. The respite is but short. 

CouN. Now we are here, 

Escorted by the foe, to pray for aid. 

Have, then, compassion on thy faithful city ; 

Send timely saccour ere the appointed hour, 

Or in twelve days Orleans will be surrendered. 

Dun. And could Saintrailles consent to such base terms? 

CouN. No, sire ; while yet the valiant Saintrailles Jived 
None dared to speak of terms or of surrender. 

Dun. Then he is dead? 

CouN. The noble hero fell 

Upon our rampart in his princess quarrel. 

Char. Is Saintrailles dead ? Oh 1 in that single arm 
I lose an army ! 

Enter a Knight ; he whispers Dunois. 

Dun. That, too ! 

Char. 'What has happened? 

Dun. Earl Douglas sends me word the Scottish troops 
Are mutinous, and threaten to leave the camp 
If they receive not their arrears to day. 

Char. Well, Du Chatel? 

Du Cha. Sire, I have nought to say. 

Char. Fledge, promise what thou wilt, to half my kingdom. 

Du Cha. It is in vain j they have been tried too long. 

Char. They are the choicest veterans of my army : 

Not now— they must not^ shall not leave me now. 

CouN. \kmelingi\ Oh I help us, sire I Have merw on our 
need ! 

Char, [in a tone of despairl^ Can I stamp armies from the 
earth at will. 

Or scatter plenty from an empty hand? 

Tear me in pieces, rive my heart away. 

And coin it into gold— my blood is yours. 

But gold I have none j and I have no soldiers* 
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The mystic rhyme, which, in prophetic mood, 

The Abbess of Clermont pronounced upon me; 

For thus It ran : my fortunes should wane low 
Until a woman’s arm should rescue me, 

And make me master of my father’s crown. 

I sought the riddle in the hostile camp, 

And hoped to reconcile my mother’s heart. 

Here stands the heroine who will conquer for me : 

My Agnes’ love will lead me on to Rheims. *i,**i,-* 

Agnes. The swords of your brave friends will lead you thitner. 
CiiAK. I have liope, too, from strife among my fee?, 

For I have certain tidings that these lords 
Of haughty Briiain and my cousin Burgundy 
Regard each other with no looks of love. 

Lahire is gone on embassy from me 
To sound the angry Duke if he perchance 
May be reclaimed to his old sense of honour. 

And hourly I expect him. 

Dt; CiiA. \at the casemeni-l He is returned : 

He is dismounting in the court. 

Char. He is welcome. 

Now we shall know if we must yield or conquer. 

V. — Eltitr UAUltLE. 

What news, Lahire?— dost thou bring hope or none? 

Say, briefly, what must I expect from Burgundy? 

Lah. Nothing: thy hope is only in thy swo»d. 

Char. Will not the haughty Duke be reconciled? 

Oh, say how he received my emba.'-sy ? 

Lah. First he requires, before he can consent 
To lend an ear to aught that thou wilt offer, 

That Du Chatel shall be delivered to him, 

Whom he denounces for his father’s murder. 

Char. If we deny this article of shame? 

Lah. Then is the treaty ended ere begun. 

Char. Didst ihou thereon, as I commanded thecf 
Defy him to the combat, at the bridge 
Of Aluntereau, on which his father fell ? 

LAit. I threw thy glove before him, and declared 
Thou would^t descend from thy exalted state 
And fight, in knightly fashion, for thy crotvn ; 

But he replied he had no need to fight 
For that which rvas already m his grasp, 

But if thou hadst so strong a lust of combat, 

That surely thou wouldst find him at Orleans, 

Where ^on the morrow he was bent to go; 

And with this sneer he turned himself away. 

Char. Was there no stir among my parliament? 

Was the pure voice of justice overpowered? 

Lah Justice is dumb among the rage of party: 

The parliament has solemnly proclaimed 
Thou and thy race have forfeited the tlirone. 

Dun. Ha ! insolent pride of upstart citizens ! 

Char. Didst thou not seek to touch my mother’s heart ? 
Laii, Tliy mother! 

Yes: how was the Queen’s demeanour? 
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My parliament abandons me; my capital, 

Loud shouting, sees my rival enter in ; 

My nearest kindred traitorously leave me ; 

My very mother has renounced nie now, 

And clasps my enemy’s children in her arms. 

We %vill go o’er the Loire ; we will obey , _ , - 

The powerful hand of Heaven, which fights for England. 

Agnes. Now, God forbid that we despairingly 
Should turn our backs upon this fruitful land 1 
That thought came not from thy intrepid soul — 

Thy mother’s cruel and unnatural act 
Has momently unmanned my hero’s heart : 

Thou wilt revive, wilt be thyself again. 

And bravely strive against the destiny 
Which hangs so gloomily upon thee now. 

Char. {lost in thought. '\ Is it not true ? A dark and fearful fate 
Broods o’er the race of Valois. God rejects it ! ^ 

My mother’s shameful deeds have roused the furies 
To work their rage on our devoted house : 

My father lay insane for twenty j'ears 
Three elder brothers death has swept away 
Before their time. It is the will of Heaven : 

The house of the sixth Charles is near its fall. 

Agnes. No : it shall rise again, shall bloom in thee 
With renovated youth — ^trust but thyself ! 

Oh, not in vain a gracious Providence 
Has spared thee from thy brothers’ early fate, 

And called thee to the unexpected throne. 

Thy gentle spirit is ordained by Heaven 
To heal the wounds which party rage has made. 

Thou wilt tread out the flames of civil war ; 

My heart foresees thou wilt establish peace, 

And found the monarchy in France anew. 

Char. Not I : this rough and weather<heaten time 
Demands a stronger and a sterner guide. 

I could have made a peaceful people happy — 

A wild tumultuous one I cannot tame. 

The sword is powerless to open hearts 

Which hate and passion have closed up against me. 

Agnes. The people are deceived, bewildered, blinded ; 

But soon the whirlwind will have passed away. 

The reverence for their own legitimate king, 

So deeply rooted in the hearts of Frenchmen, 

Will wake ere long within their breasts again, 

And jealousy revive the ancient hate 
Which parts the nations everlastingly. 

Even in his conquest shall the conqueror fall. 

Be of good cheer ; quit not the field too soon ; 

But struggle there for every inch of ground. 

Defend Orleans as thou wouldst guard thy life ; 

Destroy the boats behind us ; burn the bridges 
Which lead thee o’er the threshold of thy throne, 

Across the Stygian waters of the Loire. 

Char. What I could do, I have already done % 

I would have staked my life upon the crown 
In knightly combat : it has been refused. 
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Char, [fo t)u Chatel.] We go across the 


Loire vritliout 


delay. 

Embark my furniture I 
Dun. IpacHj'J] 


Agnes, farewell 1 

{Exit i the Councillors 


ScENE,VI.— C harles, Agnes, Du Chatel. 

Agnes. Oh, if he goes, then are we quite forsaken. 

Follow, Lahire, and seek to soften him. {Exit L.V.HIRE. 

Char. Is, then, a crown the first and only good ? 

Is it so hard and bitter to renounce it ? 

I know one thing much harder to endure i 
To be o’ermastered by these fieiy lords. 

To live upon the bountiful obedience 

Of these proud, self-willed, domineering vassals — 

That is the hardest for a noble heart, 

A bitterer lot than evil fortune brings. 

[To Du Chatf.i., loho littgcis. 

Obey my orders ! 

Du Cha. {kneehng'\ Oh, my royal master! 

CHtR. We are determined; speak not one word more! 

Du Cha. Make peace, sire, with the Duke of Burgundy: 

I see no other hope of safety for thee. 

Char. Is this thy counsel ? — is it not thy blool 
Which is to ratify this new alliance ? 

Du Cha. Here is my head: in the full front of battle 
Oft have I ventured it ; and now for thee 
Upon the block I freely lay it down. 

Content the Duke : deliver Du Chatel 
Unto the savage sternness of his wrath, 

And with my blood be the old quarrel ended. 

Char, [gazing some time on him in silencei^, Can this be 
real ? Am I then sank so low 
That even my friends, who read my inmost soul. 

Point out a shameful way of safely for me ? 

On, not till now did I perceive my fall — 

For faith upon my honour is no more I 
Du Cha. Consider — 

Char. Not a word ! Urge me no farther ! 

If I must turn my back upon ten kingdoms, 

With my friend’s life I will not purchase them. 

Do what I ordered ! Let my armament 
Be speedily sent o’er the Loire ! 

Du Cha. Alas ! it is soon done. 

[Exit Du Chatel j Agnes xveeps hitt^ly. 

Scene VII.— Charles, Agnes. 

Char, [taking her hand.} My Agnes, be not sad ! 

There is another France beyond the Loire: 

We hasten to a brighter, happier land. 

A mild, unclouded heaven is smiling there. 

Soft airs and softer manners wait for us: 

^ is the home of minstrelsy and song, 

hfe and love bloom there more happilv. 

Agnes. Why am I spared to see this day of sorrow ? 
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jf they were more then send on the see-sliorCi 
God and the Blessed Virgin are wdih yoaJ” 

And with these rapid words she snatched a banner, 

And strode majestically to lead us on. 

We, dumb, astonished, and scarce willingly, 

Followed the banner and the inspired maid, 

And like a tempest rushed upon the foe. 

They stood awhile perplexed and motionless, 

Awe-struck and gazing on the miracle 
Thus visibly revealed before us all ; 

Then suddenly, as struck with panic fear. 

Turned round to flight, cast spear and shield away, 

And their whole force was scattered o'er the plain. 

There helped no leader’s voice, no shout of w'ar, 

But mad w’Uh terror, without looking back, 

Plunged man and horse into the foaming flood, 

Or unresistingly were sacrificed. 

It was a butchery, it w*as not a battle : 

Two thousand English lay upon the field, 

Besides the fugitives swallowed by the Yonne, 

And not a single man of ours w'as lost. 

Chau. 'Tis strange, by Heaven: most wonderful and 
strange I 

Agnes. And did a woman work this miracle — 

\STio IS sfie I 
Raoul. Who she is 
Slie will declare to no one but the King. 

She calls herself the messenger of God— 

A holy prophetess, and promises 

To save Orleans before the moon shall change. 

The troops believe in her, and thirst for battle t 
She follows me — she will be quickly here. 

\Pistani shoitfs are heard, ringing ttfBeUs, &c. 
Hark to the shouts, the sounds of joy ! — ^*115 she ! 

The people greet the messenger of Heaven. 

Char, [/e Du Chatel.] Bring her before me ! 

r„ . , , , t^^i^ Chat EL. 

[ Pa the Archbishop. ] What must I think of this ? 

A maiden bungs me victory at an hour 
Wlieii nothing but a miracle can save me. 

That is not in the common course of things ; 

And may I, Bishop — may I trust in w’onders ? 

\Several voices iekifid the scenes.] Hail to the maiden the 
Deliverer ! * 

Char. She comes ? Take thou my royal seat, Duhnis • 

We will make trial of this wondrous maid : ' 

If her commission be indeed from Heaven, 

She will not fail to recognize the King. 

[Dunois seats himself; the King stands on hii n'lrht hand 
leaving the centre clear. * * 

Chatel, ilu Cou^•rIU.OIlS 

xvara and gazes on the King’s circle. twww 

Dun. Art thou the wotdrous maiden— 
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AlUsenrching eye of Providence !— thou seest 
i^fy inmost thoughts and my humility, 

JOH, Humility beseems the mighty well : 

Thou humblest thyself— thou art exalted. 

Char. Shall I then once more stand against itty foes ? 

Jon. I will lay France iccovered at thy feet. 

Char. And thou hast said that Orleans shall not fall ? 

Joii. Sooner the Loire run backwards to its source 1 
Char. And I shall enter Rheims a conqueror ? 

Joii. I lead thee thither through a thousand foes. 

Dun. Place but Johanna at our army’s head, 

We follotv blindly where the heavenly maid 
Leads on : her prophet eye shall be our guide, 

And this good sword shall ward off danger from h^r, 

Lah. "We shall not fear a world in arms united 
When she leads on the squadrons of our host : 

The God of victory is at her side, 

The mighty maiden— let her be our guide. 

Char. Yes, holy maiden— thou shall lead my armies; 

The princes of the land shall all obey thee. 

T.l\r .w juwUlnv 

Has sent me back his sword of high command ; 

Now it has found a worthier hand in thine. 

Take it, inspired prophetess, from me, 

And be henceforward— 

Jon. Not so, noble Dauphin ) 

The victory has not been promised to me 
With arras of earthly dignity like this— 

I know another sword wherewith to conquer ; 

I will describe it as the spirit showed me, 

And do thou send and bring it to me here. 

Char. Name it, Johanna ! 

JoH, Send to the old town 

or Fierboys j there, in St. Catherine's Church, 

Great store of armour lies within a vault, 

The prize of long forgotten victories ; 

There is the only sword wliich I may use. 

It W'ill be known by three gold lilies stamped 
Upon the blade— let tin's be brought to me, 

For W'ilh this sword I lead thee on to Rheims. 

Char. Let some one go and do as she has 
Joii. And let a banner be embroidered for me. 

White with a purple fringe, and on the field 
Be there displayed the Virgin with the Child, 

Floating majestically above the earth ; 

For thus the holy vision showed unto me. 

Char. Be it as thou wilt. 

JoH. Now, reverend Bisliop, 

Stretch out thy priestly hand and bless thy daughter. 

[Nfigels before him. 

Arch. Thou art come hither to bestow a blessing, 

Not to receive one, Go, in the might of God ! 

We are unworthy, miserable sinners. \She stands up. 

Enter a Page, 

Page. A herald from the English stands without. 
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ACT IL 

Scene l.—An open Forep’ound, Reeky Scenery behind. 

Enter Talbot, Lionel, Duke of Burgundy, FASTvaLF, Chatillon, 

and Soldiers. 

Tal. Here let us halt, beside this rocky ground, 

And here encamp securely for the night, 

If we can bring together the fugitives 
Which the first panic-terror has dispereed. 

Occupy the heights and keep a careful watch : 

'rhe night, indeed, piotects us from pursuit, 

And if our enemy follow not on wings, 

I do not fear attack : yet there is need 
Of vigilance, for we have met to-day 
A daring foe, and we have been defeated I 

\Exit Fastolf tmth SOLDIERS. 
Lio. Defeated, General 1 Name the word no more : 

I dare not think on it, that Englishmen 
Have fled to*day -before the face of Frenchmen • 

Oh! Orleans, Orleans 1 grave of our renown. 

Here in thy fields lies buried England’s honour. 

Disgraceful and ridiculous defeat 1 
Who will believe the tale in future days ? 

The conquerors of Cressy and Poictiers 
And Agincourt, defeated by a woman I 
Bur. That must console us : we have not bfeen beaten 
By men, but foiled by devilish sorceiy. 

Tal. The sorcery of folly ! How now, Burmmdy I 
Does then this spectre of the populace, 

Which fear has conjured forth, scare princes too? 

But superstition is too thin a veil 

To hide your weakness ; 5 'our troops fled the flist. 

Bur. No one held ground ; the flight was general, 

Tal. No, it began at fiist upon your wing; 

You burst into my camp with shrieks of fear, 

Crying, “ Hell is loose, and Satan fights for France !’* 

And so you bi ought the rest into confusion. 

Lio. It cannot be denied ; your wing fled first. 

Bur. Because the first attack was on that side, 

Tal. The maiden knew the weakness of our camp, 

And in which quarter she should look for fear. 

Bur. What ! must I bear the blame of our misforliine? 

Lio, We Englishmen, had we but been alone, 

By God, we never would have lost Orleans ! 

Bur. No! for you never would have seen Orleans : 

Who paved the way for you into Ibis realm, 

Reached out his friendly hand when you first Came 
And landed on a strange and hostile shore? 

Who but I Clowned your Henry king in Paris, 

And wrought the hearts of Frenchmen to obey him ? 

By Heaven ! if this strong arm had not upheld you 

And led you hither, you had never seen 

The curling smoke rise from one hearth in Fra^ice. 

Lio. If mighty words would do it, Burgundy, 

Long since you would have conquered France tilone. 

Bur. You are ill pleased that Orleans has escaped 
And vent the bitterness of your wrath on me, 
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Your true ally, Orleans esmped 

But for your greediness of acquisition . 

The town was ready to mate terms with me : 

Your envy was the only obstacle. ^ 

Tal. We were not minded to win towns for you. 

Bur. How were it with you if I withdrew my troops? 

Lio. Not worse, believe me, than at Agincourt, 

Where we were ready for you and France together. 

Yet was some lalue set upon my friendship, 

And dearly did the Regent purchase it 

Tal. Dearly, too dearly ! And at Orleans 
We paid the price to-day with England’s honour. 

Bur. Urge me no more, my lord ; you may repent it. 

Did I forsake my master’s rightful banner, 

Entail the curse of treason on my name. 

To bear such insolence from foreign scorn ? 

Why am I here — wliy fight I against France ? 

If I must choose amongst ungrateful friends, 

The thankless one shall be my native king. 

Tal. You are in correspondence ivith the Dauphin ; 

We know it well, but we will find a way 
To guard ourselves from treason. 

Bur. Deatli and hell ! 

Shall I be treated thus ? Cbalillon, instantly 

Draw out my people and prepare to march : [Ex‘t ClIATllXON. 

We will return. 

Lio. Good fortune go with you ! 

For British glory never glanced so brightly 
As when we tnist^ to no hdper’s hand, 

But forced our way with our good swords alone ; 

Let every one fight his own quarrel singly : 

For it is sure that French and English blood 
Can never mingle cordially togellmr. 

Scene II. — Enter Queen Isabella, attended. 

Isa._ IVhat must I hear, my lords? Stay, Burgundy I 
What is this strange and fatal influence, 

Bewildering even tlie wisest in the camp ? 

Shall hate and bitterness divide you now : 

Just now', when only union can uphold you, 

Shall your own friends accelerate your faU? 

I pray you, noble Duke, recall the order 
Sp rashly given ; and you, lenowmed Talbot, 

Appease your friend, not without cause incensed. 

Come, Lionel, help me with these haughty spirits, 

To speak content, and to establish peace. 

Lio. ^Madam, not I ; it matters nought to me ; 

My notion is, who cannot suit together 
Do w'ell and wisely when they separate. 

How 1 Are the blind, deceitful arts of hell, 

W hich we have found so fatal in the field, 

Still busy to delude and baffle us? 

Who first began the quarrel ? Noble Talbot, 

Didst thou so far forget thy interest 
^ to insult thy sworn and faithful friend? 

What can you do without this helping arm? 
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Go I for your presence here avails us nothing! 

The soldiers are dissatisfied with you. 

Isa. You, also, Burgundy I do you combine 
"With these ungrateful Englishmen against me ? 

Bur. Go ! for the soldier loses half his courage 
"When he believes he fights upon your side. 

Isa. The words of peace are still upon my tongue, 
Whilst thus together you conspire against me. 

Tal. Go, madam, go, in God’s name, I beseech you . 
We fear no sorceress when you are gone. 

Isa. "Why, am I not your true and sworn ally ? 

Your cause is mine— 

Tal. And yet yours is not ours; 

We have embraced an honourable quarrel. 

Bur. I would revenge a father’s bloody murder; 

My arms are sanctified by filial duty, 

Tal. Let us speak plain j your conduct to the D.iuplun 
Sins against every laiv of God and man, 

Isa. May tenfold curses wither up his limbs, 

The impious son, who dared insult his mother t 
Bur. He but avenged a father and a husband. 

Isa. He made himself my judge and monitor. 

Lio. Truly, that was irreverent in a son. 

Isa. He dared to drive me into banishment. 

Tal. He but obeyed the general cry against you. 

Isa. May curses fall on me if I forgive him I 
Ere he shall reign upon his father’s throne — 

Tal. Bather you ivould sacrifice his mother’s honour 1 
Isa. Your feeble spmts cannot comprehend 
The wrath of an offended mother’s heart. 

1 love what does me service, and I hate 
What injures me ; and if it be my son 
Whom 1 liave borne, my hate is bitterer still. 

Shall I not then resent that he to whom 


1 gave his life, with saucy arrogance 
Dares to insult the authur of his being 7 
You, you, who levy war against my son, 

You have no cause, no claim to plunder him. 

What crimes has he committed against you 7 
What duty to you has he disregarded ? 

Base envy and ambition bring you here : 

1 have a right to hate him, for I bore him. 

Tai,. By her revenge he learns to know his mother ! 
Isa. Mean-spirited hypocrites ! how I do despise you. 
Who cheat your'-elves as you deceive the world. 

You Enghsbmen stretch out your robber hands 
Towards this land of France, where you have not 
A title or pretence to so much earth 
As lies beneath one hor-e’s hoof. This Duke, 

Who loves to be nicknamed ‘'The Good,” lie sells 
His fatherland, the inheriiancc of his fathers, 

To a strange master and a natural foe; 

And yet is justice ever on your tongue 1 
I do despise such base hypocrisy, 

The world shall see me as I am. 

1 1 Insocth, 

Full gallantly do you redeem this pledge I 
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ScF-NT- VI.— Enter 'Sowx^'i^i^overihe Rocks; DuNOl^ LaiIIRE, 
Knights and Soldi hrs : they come dozen to tftejront. 


JOH> The pass is gained, and we arc in the camp % 

Now cast away the veil of silent night, 

Which has overshadowed your advance so far : 

Your presence, fraught with terror to your foe», 

Let your loud war-ciy tell — God and the Maiden 1 ^ 

[Soldiers shoutings zuith noise of military instruments, 

God and the Maiden ! 

Sentinels [behind the scenes.'] Up I awake ! the foe 1 
JOH. Bring torches hither : throw fire among the tents : 

Let the flame's fury multiply their fear. 

And death encompass them on every side. 

Dun. [holding her back.] Johanna, thou hast well performed 
thy par^ 

Hast led us here amid the English camp, 

And given the enemy into our hand. 

Stay now aloof, forbear the bloody strife. 

And leave to us what yet remains to do. 

Lah. Yes ! show the way of victory to the troops. 

And wield the banner in thy blameless hand ; 

Take not the deadly sword into thy grasp. 

Tempt not the false uncertain fate of battle. 

Which rages blindly and regardlessly, 

JOH. Who shall withhold me? who shall dare withstand 
The spirit that drives me on? When once shot forth, 

The arrow must fly forward to the goal : 

Where danger is, there must Johanna be ! 

Not now, not here, am 1 decreed to fall. 

On the King's head first I must set the crown ; 

No enemy has power to work me harm. 

Till all that God commanded is fulfilled. [Exit, 

Lah. Come, Dunois, let us guard the heroic maid. 

And shield her life at peril of our own. [Exeunt. 


Scene Y.^Enter English Soldiers iti confusion. 

1ST Soldier. The Maiden ! here in the camp ! 

2 ND Soldier. Impossible ! — how can it be ! How came she 
into the camp? 

3RD S01.DIER. Through the air ; the devil helps her. 

4TH and 5TH Soldicrs. Fly, fly 1 we are all lo 5 t ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Taliiot. 

They Avill not hear— they will not stand to me i 
The bands of discipline are all unloosed. 

And as if Hell had vomited Us legions 
Of damned spirits, one rabble rout of fear 
Drives madly forth the coward and the brave. 

I cannot rally the smallest troop around me 
® rushing tide of enemies. 

Which pours its swelling strength into the camp. 

Am 1 the only sane one in the army? 

Does the same fever rage in all but me ? 

To fly before ihese French efieminates, 

Horn we have beaten back in twenty battles ! 
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Of earthly majesty beneath lier feet? 

Take all these thrones and pile them to the stars ; 

How far aie they below the lofty place 
Where in angelic dignity she stands 1 
Laii. Let the King choose. 

Dun. No 1 let her choose herself; 

She has given France its freedom ; freely now 
Let licr bestow her heart. 

Lah. Here is the King. 


SccNC ll.^E»ter Charles, Agnes, Du Chatel, Chatillon. 

Char. \lo Chatillon.] He comes 1 he will acknowledge me 
as king, 

And pay to me his lawful homage here ! 

Chat. Here, sire, within Chalons, your royal city, 

The Duke, my master, will kneel down before you ; 

From him I greet you as my lord and king j 
He follows closely an I will soon be here. 

Agnks. He comes ! Oh, blessed sun of this fair day, 

That shines on joy and peace, and on forgiveness I 
Chat. Tlie Duke approaches with two hundred knights. 

And olfcrs to kneel down before thy feet ; 

But he expects thou wilt not suffer this, 

But greet him as thy cousin and thy friend. 

Char. My heart burns with impatience to embrace him. 

Chat. The Duke requests that in this interview 
No word be spoken of the old dispute, 

Which now is ended. 


Char. Let the past be sunk 

For ever in oblivion ; we look on 
In gladness now to days of coming joy. 

Chat. All who have fought for Burgundy shall be 
Included with him in this amnesty. 

Char. My kingdom will be doubled ; be it so. 

Chat. If the Queen Isabella wills it so, 

She also shall be party to the treaty. 

Char. She wages war with me, not I with her ; 

When she has closed our quarrel it is done. 

Chat. Twelve knights shall be the hostage for your word. 
Char. My word Ls sacred. 

Chat. And the Archbishop 

Shall share the holy wafer betwixt you two, 

The pledge and symbol of sincere forgiveness. 

Char. So let my hope of future happiness, 

As heart and hand of mine are true to him ! 

What other pledge does the Duke yet demand ? 

Chat, \lookingat Du Chatel.] Here I see one whose presence 
might give pain, 

And mar the tone of your first interview. 

[Du Chatel retires silently. 


Char. Go, Du Chatel, until the Duke can bear 
To look on thee, thou mayst remain concealed. 

\IIe follerws him with his eyes^ then runs to him (tna eni' 
braces him. 

True friend I thou wouldst havo done much more than this 
To give me comfort. Du Chatel. 
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Which it deserves. Your heait Ims early taught you 
What a wild life too late has lessoned me. 

,,, , [He turns fo f/te AViZXmmov, 

^ly reverend father, let me crave your blessing • 

You are encountered ever at your post : 

He who would find you must go near to virtue. 

Arch. I wait with patience till my Master calls me; 
hly heart is satisfied ; 1 am content 
To go, since I have lived to see this day. 

Buit. [to Agnes.] hlen say that you gave up your treasured 
jewels 

To foigc them into weapons against me. 

Were you so hotly bent on my desiruction? 

But now our strife is ended ; all is found 
That has been counted lost, and, u iih the rest. 

Your jewels find their owner here .again ; 

Once they were destined to make war against me ; 

Receive them now from me in pledge of peace. 

[He takes a easket from an Attendant and offers it to 
her; she looks hesitatingly towards the King. 

Char. Accept the gift ; the pledge is doubly dear. 

Of faithful love, and of a friend restored. 

Bur. [Fastening a rose of brilliants in her hair. 

Why is it not the royal crown of France? 

I Tow gladly should I place the diadem 

Upon this beauteous brow ; and count on me [Taking her hand. 
If e’er you need a friend. 

[Agnes, overcome with emotion, bursts into tears and 
turns away. After a pause, Burgundy tkrms 
himself into the King’s arms. 

Oh, my King I 

How could I hate you — how could I renounce you ! 

Char. Hush ! speak of that no more ! 

Bur. And I could crown 

This Englishman — swear fealty to the stranger. 

And you, my king, precipitate in ruin 1 
Char. Forget it now ; all is forgiven and past : 

This single moment has atoned for all ; 

It was our fate — our ill-starred destiny. 

Bur. I will make it good, believe me ; all your sorrow 
•Shall be removed ; your kingdom, unimp.aiied. 

Shall be restored ; no village shall be wanting. 

Char. We are reconciled ; I fear no enemy now. 

Bur. Believe me, whilst I stood in arms against 5 'ou, 

My heart was never glad : did you but know^ — 

Wliy could I not have seen this mediator? [Turning to Agnes, 
I had not dared to fight against her tears. 

No power of hell avails to part us now’, 

Since we have met in brotherly embrace. 

Now I have found my place and pioper home, 

And all my w'anderings are ended heie. 

Arch. Princes, your union is accomplished now, 

France rises like a pheenix from her ashes, 

And smiles towaids a fair futurity. ^ 

The deep wounds of our country %vill be healed; 

The desolated villages and towns 
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Will rise in splendour from their S'lioTiing ruins ; 

The fields will clothe themselves anew with green; 

But those who fell, the victims of your hate— 

The dead, aviU not return; the bitter tears 
Which flowed upon your quarrel, have been wept ; 

The coming race will blossom ; but the past 
Has been the spoil of ruin and despair. 

The fathers wal:c not to their children’s joy. 

These are tlic fruits of your unhalloived strife. 

And let tliem be to you an awful lesson. 

Tremble before the godhead of the sword 
Ere you unsheaih it ; monarchs may cast loose 
The fight oC war; but not submissively. 

Not like a falcon stooping from the clouds, 

Will it return to hear the hunter’s cry. 

And set'le on its mastei’s hand again: 

A second time a saviour will not come 
To reach the hand of Heaven in mercy to you. 

Bur. Oh, sire! you have an angel at your side; 

Where is she — why is she not with us here ? 

Char, Where is Johanna? how can she be absent 
In this fair day of glad festivity, 

Which she has given us ? 

Arch. Sire, the holy maiden 

Loves not the idle splendour of a court ; 

And when her inspiration calls her not 
Into the light of day, she shrinks abashed 
Back from the vulgar gaze of cunous eyes. 

Perhaps she intercedes with Heaven for France, 

While resting from her toils of active duty ; 

For blessings still attend and follow her. 

Scene IV. — Enfer Johanna. 

Char. Thou comest, Johanna, as a priestess now, 

To consecrate the union thou hast made. 

Bur. How fearful ivas the maiden in the battle ; 

How mildly now peace beams upon her brow. 

Have I redeemed my word, Johanna, and art thou 
Content with me ? have I deserved thy praise ? 

JOH. Thou hast shoivn the greatest favour to thyself. 

Now thou art beaming in the blessed light; 

Before thou wert a blazing prodigy, 

Hung out by Heaven to terrify mankind. \LoQking around. 

Here I see many noble knights assembled. 

And every eye U bright with cheerful hope : 

One mourner I encountered on my way, 

Who hides himself amid the general joy. 

Bur. And who is conscious of such heavy guilt, 

That he mistrusts my favour and forgiveness ? 

JoH* May he approach ? Oh ! tell me that he may ; 

C^plete thy work: there can be no forgiveness 
Which does not cleanse the heart from every stain : 

One drop of hatred in the cup of joy. 

Whilst lingering still behind, infects the whole ; 

No wrong can be so deep which Burgundy 
Will not forgive upon this joyful day. 
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33ur. Ha ! now I understand thee. 

And thou wilt 

Forgive him, Kurgundyj come, Du Cliatel, 

{She heckom /o Du Chatel, tv/io stands hresohds at the 
enframe. 

The Duke is reconciled W’ith all his foes— 

"Wiih thee among the rest. 

Bur. What wouldst tl)Ou do, 

Johanna? Icnow’st thou what thou askest of me ? 

JOH. A gracious master opens wide his gates 
To every guest that comes— he turns from none: 

Free as the firmament circles round the globe, 

Mercy must take in all, both friend and foe: 

Tlic sun sends forth his beams alike on all : 

On all alike the dew of heaven drops down, 

On every plant, and tree, and thiisty flower: 

That which is truly good, and comes from heaven, 

Knows no exception, keeps no cold reserve; 

But with duplicity is darkness too. 

Bur. O, she can turn and niic me .ns she will; 

My heart is moulded wax within her hnnd. 

Embrace me, Du Chatel : I pardon you. 

Spirit of my father, frown not on thy son, 

Who clasps the hand of him who took thy life ! 

Angels of death, icckon it not to me 

That I recant my deep-sworn vorv of vengeance I 

In your dark realms of everlasting night 

No heart beats more: all is eternal there, 

All is immovable and fixed ; but here, 

In the glad light of day, it is not so : 

Man is a living and a feeling soul, 

The sport of impulse and of sympathy. 

Char. Do I not owe thee all, miraciilovs maid? 

IIow well hast thou redeemed thy plighted h ord, 

How swiftly changed the cun’cnt of my foituncl 
My fiiciids are reconciled, my foes o’erwhehued 
In dust before me; from a foreign yoke 
My cities are delivered— all through thee ; 

Thou hast accomplished all — how can I thank ihcc ? 

Joii. Be ever meiciful in better fortune 
As in adversity, and in thy greatness 
Forget not all the value of a friend 
Which thou hast proved in thy extremity; 

Withhold not justice and deny not mercy, 

Even to the humblest, for the shepheid’s home 
Sent thy deliverer forth. Harmoniously 
Thou wilt unite all France beneath thy sway; 

Wilt be the ancestor of mighty kings; 

Those who come after thee upon the throne 
Surpass in glory those who went before ihce; 

Thy race shall flourish and thy kingdom stand. 

Whilst it is strengthened in thy people’s love : 

Pride only threatens and picpaies its fall; 

And from the lowly huts, from which even now 
Thy safety has gone out, mysteiiously 
Impends destruction on thy guilt-stained children. 
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Bub. Enlightened maid ! if thy prophetic eye 
Can search the mystery of coming year^ 

Speak to me also of my race, and say, 

Will it still flourish as it has begun? 

JOH. Thou, Burgundy, hast set thy seat on nigh. 

Even ivilh the throne j and the unsated heart 
Strives to mount higher still, and to the clouds 
Tracks its ambitious flight : a mightier hand 
Shall curb the impulse of its haughty way. 

But fear not, therefore, that thy house shall fall ; 

For in a royal daughter it survives, ^ 

And sceptre-bearing kings shall spring from her. 

Their sway shall be upon two mighty thrones, 

All nations of the earth shall hear their law. 

And a new world obey them, which lies now 
Concealed behind impenetrable seas. 

Chab. Oh, if the spirit of prophecy informs thee^ 

Say, will the friendship which we now renew, 

Unite our children ? 

JOH. [a//^r a fatue.'] Kings and potentates ! 

Tremble at discord ; call not from his cave 
The demon where he slumbers : once awaked. 

Late is it ere his fury sleeps again. 

An iron progeny springs up around him ; 

One brand inflames another as it bums* 

Desire to learn no farther, but enjoy 

The present hour : let me conceal the future. 

Agnes. Thou, holy maiden, thou has searched my hc^^^ 

Thou knowest if idly it aspires to greatness : 

Give to me, too, a cheerful oracle. 

JoH. The spirit shows me but the fate of empires, 

In thine own bosom is thy destiny. 

Dun. But say, what destiny awaits thyself, 

Exalted maid, thou favourite of Heaven ? 

Shall not the purest bliss on earth be thine, 

"Who art so pure and holy? 

JoH. Happiness 

Is in the hand of Heaven, and Heaven alone. 

Char. Thy fortune be henceforth ihy monardi’s carof 
For I will glorify thy name m France, 

And teach our children’s children to revere thee. 

Kneel doivn, and rise ennobled ; I exalt thee 

[ffe lays the siaorel on hef shoulder. 
Above thy lowly birth, 1 do ennoble 
Thy fathers in their graves : thou shalt display 
The royal lilies blazoned on thy shield. 

And rank with those who are the proudest bom 
France j none, save the princely blood of Valois 
Shall be esteemed more noble than thy own : 

The mightiest of my peers shall hold himself 
Honoured by thy hand ; and it shall be my care 
To match thee worthily with a fitting mate. 

Duk. My heart selected her when she was lowly. 

And this new honour, which encircles her. 

Cannot increase my love or her desert. 

Here in the sight and presence of the King 
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And of this iioly iiisliop, I olTer her 
Jly hand, I take her for my princely bride, 

If she esteems me worthy to receive her. 

Char. Resistless maiden, thou workest wonders still : 
Now I believe thon art invincible; 

Tlion hast tamed this haughty spirit, which till now 
Scoffed at the power and majesty of love. 

Laii. [atfvancw^.] If I have read Johanna’s heart aright, 
Its brightest ornament is modesty ; 

The homage of the mightiest she may claim, 

But she will not asjjire to soar so high ; 

She strives not for the giddy pomp of greatness : 

Tlie true devotion of an honest heart 
"Will better please her, and the peaceful lot 
Which, with this hand, I offer to her now. 

Char. Thou, too, Lahire 1 — two honourable wooers, 
Equal in valour and in \varlike fame. 

Will thou, who hast appeased my enemies. 

My realm united, cause disunion now 
Among my friends 1 One only can possess thee, 

And each is wot thy of the high reward ; 

Speak thou, thy heart alone must hete decide. 

Aon'es. I see the noble maiden is confused, 

And modest blushes rise upon her brow : 

Give her a season to interrogate 

I'Icr heart, then let her choose some faithful friend 

To hear the treasured secret of her choice : 

Now is the time, when, witli a sister’s right, 

1 venture to draw near to this stem maid, 

To earn her love, to ask her confidence. 

Leave us alone wlnle w'e in womanly wise 
Take counsel heie togetlier, and await 
What we shall then determine. 

Char. [ya/V/y,] Be it so. 

JOH. Nay, sire ! the emotion mantling in my cheek 
AYas not the timid blush of bashful shame; 

I have no secrets for tills noble lady 
AVhicIi I would hesitate to speak aloud. 

The Iiigh-borii knights Iiave giwced me with their choice ; 

But not in quest of earthly dignity 

Have I been called to quit my shepheid home ; 

Not to twine bridal garlands in my hair 
Did I put on this armour. I must do 
The work that has been given me to fulfil, 

The maiden mission unto which I came ; 

I am the chosen warrior of high Heaven, 

And may not be the bride of living man, _ 

Arch. AVoman was made to be the loving helpmate 
Of man, and when she follows Nature’s law, 

Fulfils most worthily the will of Heaven. 

When thou hast satisfied the high command 
AVhich called tliee to the field, thou wilt put off 
These arms, and to thy softer sex retuin. 

Which now thou hast renounced, which is not called 
To be the bloody instrument of war. 

JOH. Most reverend father, at this lime I know not 
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then the spirit will require of me ; 

When the hour comes, its voice will not be dumb. 

And what it teaches me I shall obey. 

But now it calls me to complete my work ; 

My master’s forehead wears not yet the crown. 

The consecrated oil has not been poured 
Upon his head— he is not yet “ The King.” 

Chau. We are already on our march to Rheims. 

JOH. Let us not tarry, for our enemies 
Are bn‘'y near thee, and would hem thy path. 

But I will lead thee safely through them all. 

Dun. But w'hen at length all shall have been accomplished. 
When ue victoriously shall enter lUieims, 

Wilt thou not then, inspired maid, vouchsafe — _ 

JOH. If I-Ica\ en hath willed that, crowned with victory, 

1 shall return out of this strife of death, 

My work is ended, and the shepherdess 
In the King’s palace has no more to do. 

Char, [taking’ her hand^ The spirit of thy mission i$ on 
thee now, 

Love finds no voice in thy inspired bosom ; 

Trust me, not always will it thus be silent ; 

At length our toils will end, and in her hand 
Yictorf lesAs peace, then joy returns to aU ; 

In every heart soft feelings wake anew. 

And shall they slumber in thy breast alone? 

Then thou wilt weep sweet tears of sympathy. 

Which yet are strange* to thee ; thy changing heart, 

Which throbs with heavenly aspirations now. 

Will learn to melt with earthly tenderness. 

Thou hast given happiness to thousands here, 

Then thou wilt learn to live for one alone. 

JOH. Dauphin ! art thou so soon dissatisfied 
With the brigiit apparition thou hast seen? 

The holy Virgin sent to rescue thee. 

Thou wouldst degrade from heaven into the dost. 

Oh, blinded hearts ! oh, men of Jutlc faith ! 

The majesty of heaven shines round about you. 

And you see nothing in me but a woman ! 

Would a mere woman clothe herself m steel. 

And mingle in the bloody strife of men ? 

Woe, woe ! if while I bear the sword of vengeance, 

My sinful heart looks down on mortal man : 

Better for me I had been never bom. 

Urge me no more, lest your rash words inflame 
The kindling spirit of wrath which burns within me. 

The eye of man which looks on me with love, 

Is horror and sacrilege upon my souL 

Char^ Break off, it is in vain to urge her now'. 

JOH. Sire, bid the trumpets sound ; the calm of peace 
Vexes and wearies ; I pant to end 
This idle tarrying; while we linger here. 

The spirit of my destiny is abroad, 

And, sternly beckoning, summons me away. 
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Scene y.— Enter a Knight, hastily. 

Char, \Yhat now? 

* enemy has crossed the Marne, 

And otTei-s battle. ’ 


Jon. [7wV/: fire.'\ Now to arms I to arms ! ' 

Now soam my soul free from constraint again. 

Away ! I go to set the tioops in order. \Exit, 

Char. Follow her, Lahire ! before the gates of Rheims 
They ventiiie one moie stiugglc for the mown. 

Dun. True coui.agc Ic.^cls lliem not, it is the last 
Insane attempt of imjjotent despair. 

^ Char, I need not spur you, Burgundy ; this hour 
You may atone for many days gone by. 

Bur. You shall be satisfied. 

Char. I will go firet 

Myself, to lead you in the w.ay of fame, 

And before Rheims, my coronation city, 

Win, ere I wear, my crown. Farewell, my Agnes, 

Thy knight takes leave of thee. 

Agnes. I do not weep, I do not tremble for thee ; 

My faith is high in heaven, which has not given 
So many tokens of its gracious favour 
To let us end in sorrow : my heart knows 
I shall embrace thee crowned with victory, 

Within the conqueicd citadel of Rheims. [Exeunt. 


Scene VI .— open country. Alarum. Skirmish, Several parties 

0 } Soldiers pass ever. 

Enter Talbot, leaning on Fastolf. 

Tal. Here set me down beneath these spreading trees, 

And turn into the battle once again ; 

I need no help to teach me how to die. 

Fas. 0, miserable and ill-omened day I 

EnicrlAomu 

To wliat a sight thou art come hither, Lionel f 
Here lies the General, wounded to his death. 

LiO. Now, God foibid 1 Look up, my noble lord, 

This is no time to falter and to die ; 

Yield not to death, but with thy powerful will 
Confrol the course of destiny, and live. 

Tal. It is vain : at length the fatal day is come 
Which overturns the English tlirone in France. 

I have dared despairingly one struggle more, 

To turn aside the evil, but in vain. 

Here I sink down, crashed by the tbundeibolt, 

Never to rise again. Haste, Lionel, 

To rescue Paris —Rheims is lost to us. 

Lio. Paris capitulates unto the Dauphin ; 

The tidings are just come into the camp. 

Tal. [tearing off his handages.l Then flow afresh, ye fountains 
of my blood, 

For I am weary of the light of day. 

Lio. I cannot slay : Fastolf, do thou provide 
Some place of safety for the General : 

We can no longer hold our present ground. 

Our soldiers fly already on all sides j 
Reslstlessly (he maiden presses on. 
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Tal. Folly, I yield, and thou nrt conqueror, 

Even gods dispute the palm with thee in vain, 
l.xalted reason, brightest, holiest child 
Of heaven, wise foundress of the steady world. 

Directress of the stars, what art thou, then, 

When forced to follow in the mad career 
Of superstition ? Struggling to be free. 

And impotenlly shrieking, thou art plunged, 

Fore-eemg and foreknowing, in destniction. 

Accursed is the man whose life is set 
On greatness and on honour — who contrives 
Wise plans with prudent thought ; the reign of folly 
Is o’er the world. 

Ho. My lord, the hours are few 

^Yllich yet belong to yon ; think on your Maker. 

Tal. Had we been vanquished, brave men by the brave, 

Our comfort might have been the common fortune, 

Which, ever cbanging, ever shifts her wheel ; 

But to submit to such gross mockery ! 

Did not my earnest life of toilsome honour 
Deserve a iTCightier and a worthier end ? 

Lio [taking hs hand.'\ Farewell, my lord J the tribute of 
my tears 

Shall not be wanting to thy memory 
If I survive tliis day. Fate adls me now, 

^^’he^e on the battle-field she sits enthroned, 

And shakes the lots of victory and ruin. 

Farewell, to meet again in yonder world. 

Short i*, the patting for a long-tried friendship. [Exit, 

Tal It is soon past, and I shall give the earth 
And the eternal elements these atoms, 

Winch have been joined in roe for weal and woe : 

And of the mighty Talbot, who hns filled 
The world wuli his renown, nought will remain 
Evcept a liandful of light dust. Thus man 
Goes to his end, and all the recompense 
Which by the toil of life we have achieved, 

Is but an insight into nothingness : 

A loathing and contempt of all that seemed 
.So full of greatness and so full of glory. 

Scene \l\,— Enter Charles, Burgundy, Dunois, Du Chatel, 

'mth Soldiers. 


Bur. The field is won ! 

^ The victory is ours ! 

Char, [phennng Talbot.] Sees who lies yonder— who- 
unwilhngly * 

Breathes heavy farewell to the light of day i 
Ills amour seems not of a common man. 

^ [Soldiers apjiraae/i him, 

■ respect the mighty dead. 

Whom living you had dared not come so near. 

Bur. mat sight is this ? Talbot lies in his blood. 

Fas 

ct tj H Burgundy I tlie hero s dying glance 
Should not be blasted by the sight of traitors. 
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Dux. 0 fc.irful Jiiid unconquerable Talbot, 

All ilioii contented with .such narrow room? 

Yet the niiie realm of Fiance could not contain 
The strivings of thy bold, gigantic spirit! 

Now, sire, at length I hail you King indeed ; 

Tlic crown of France still tottered on your brow, 

"Whilst in this body bicathed a living soul. 

Char. A mightier power than mine has conqueied him : 

He lies on France’s turf as lieroes lie 
Upon the shield that still they grasp in death. 

Bear him away. [Soldiers renme the body. 

And peace to his remains ; 

A worthy monunicnt shall rise for him; 

His bones shall rest here in the midst of France, 

^Vhere like a hero he has run his course. 

So far as his came yet no hostile sword ; 

His burialqilace shall be his epitaph. 

Fa.s. \pffenti^ his s'.vord.'l I am thy piisonei, sire. 

Char. not so ; \R(stoHng if. 

Even rude war can honour pious duty : 

Fiee shah thou follow Talbot to his grave. 

Now hasten, Du Cliatel, my Agnes trembles ; 

Keh'eve her fear ; bring her the wefcome news 
That wc aie safe — that we are conquerors, 

And carry her in triumph into Rheinis. 

Scene VIIL—A//A-r Lahire. 

Dun. Lahire, whete is the maiden ? 

Lah. How ! 1 ask 

Of you ; I left her fighting at your side. 

Dun. I thought she was protected by }our arm, 

And hurried hither to suppoit the King. 

Bur. Amid the thickest squadrons of the foe 
But now I saw her snow-white banner fly. 

Dun. Alas ! where is she? I have fatal bodings. 

Come, let us haste to help her ; for I fcai 
Her daring soul has led her on too far. 

Perhaps among the foe she fights alone, 

Unaided, and overpoweied by multitudes. 

Char. Fly ! save her ! 

Lau. Come, I go with you. 

Bur. All, all ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IX. — Amlhei part of the field. Rheims in the distance. 

Enter Jojianna, sword in hand, foUo'wing a Knight in black armour, 

his visor closed. 

Joii. Deceitful one ! I guess thy crafty scheme : 

With subtlety and counterfeited flight, 

Thou ha-t withdrawn me from the battle-field, 

And Uiined ofFdcatli from many an Englishman; 

But now tliiiic own destruction has o’erta’en thee. 

Kni. Why dost thou follow me, and give thyself 
With such infuriate rage, to track my course? 

My destiny is not to fall by thee. 
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JoH. My soul abhors thee utterly, like night, 

The colour that thou lovest ; a fieicc dcsiie 
Drives me to blot thee from the face of day. 

What art thou ? Raise thy visor ! 

Had I not seen the valiant Talbot fall, 

In front of battle, I’d say that thou wert Talbot. 

Kni. Is thy prophetic spirit silent now? 

JoH. Loudly it warns that evil stands beside me.^ 

Kni. Johanna of Arc ! here, to the gales of RheimS, 

On victory’s wings, thou hast held on thy way; 

Let thy success content thee ; leave thy fortune, 

Which like a slave has followed thee so far, 

Before she angrily shakes off thy thrall ; 

The fickle one serves none unto the end. 

JoH. How canst thou hope to check my mid career, 

Bid me stand still and leave niy work undone ? 

My task must be performed, my vow fulfilled. 

Kwr. Nought can withstand tliy power, thou mighty one ! 

In every battle thou art conqueror: 

But go no more to battle ; hear my warning. 

Jon. This conquering sword w'ill never leave my gi'asp, 

Till haughty England is botved down to ruin. 

Kni. Look forth where Rheiins rises with all her towers, 

' Thy mask and goal \ vrhere. yon cathedral don\e> 

Glancing in golden light, gives back the sun ; 

There thou wilt enter with triumphant songs, 

Fulfil thy vow, and crown thy lawful King ; 

But go not ; hear my warning ; turn in time. 

JOH. Who art thou, creature of a double tongue. 

Who seekest to bewilder and affright me? 

Whence is thy daring with deceitful speech 
To breathe false oracles of my fate ? 

\Th€ Knight offers to she crosses him. 
No ! stand ; 

Answer me, or thou diest beneath my sword I 

\She aims a blow at him. 
Kni, [raises his arm towards her; she stands molionless.'] Kill 
what is mortal 1 

[DarhnesSf thunder^ and lightning, ffe disappears, 
JoH. [at first bewildered^ collects herself^ It wAS no living 
thing ; a false deludon. 

An evil spirit out of the fiery gulf, 

Raised up to terrify my dauntless heart. 

What fear I when I wield the sword of Heaven? 

I u ill hold on my course in victory : 

Though hell’s black legions swarm the lists to fill, 

My heart stands fast, my feith unshaken still. 

\As she is going out, enter LIONEL. 

Scene X. — ^Lionel, Johanna. 

Lio. Accursed one, prepaie thyself for battle; 

Both of us will not leave this place alive ; 

1 hou hast destroyed the bravest of my people. 

The noble Talbot has bieathed forth the life 
or Ins gieat soul ; I will revenge his fate, 

Or share it ; and that thou mayst learn who now, 
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Conquered or conqueror, ^Yill bring fame to thee, 

Know I am Lionel, the last sar\'ivor 
Of all the leaders of our English host, 

And unsubdued is yet this arm of mine. 

\IJc attacks her; after a short combat she strikes the 
sr.oord from his hand, 

Ha ! spite of fortune — 

\IJe struggles ^oith her; Johanna seizes his helmet and 
drags it off, 

Jon. ^ Take the death thou hast sought : 

Tlie Holy Virgin ofTeis thee by me — 

[.S7/C catches his eye iohen about to strike; her arm drofs 
slozoly. 

Lio. Why dost thou thus withhold the stroke of fate ? 

Take my life, loo ; my honoui thou hast taken : 

1 am in thy hand ; I ask no mercy from thee. 

[ motions him xvilh her hand to leave her. 
Fly ! owe my life to iliee ? No, rather die. 

JOH. [turning a7Cfry her facei\ I will not know thy life was in 
my power. 

Lio. I hate thee and thy gift ; I will not have 
Mercy at thy hand : destioy the enemy 
Who does abhor and sought to have destroyed thee. 

Joil. Do it, and fly 1 

Lio. Ha 1 what is that ? 

Jon. [hiding hcrface,\ Woe, woe ! 

Lio. [approachingi\ Men say that thou dost slay all English- 
men 

Whom thou hast vanquished ; why spare me alone? 

Jon. [lifts her rmrd^ but drops it aj;ain,'\ 0, Holy Virgin ! 
Lio. How darest thou call upon tliat sacred name ! 

She knows thee not : Heaven has no part in thee. 

Joir, [in a tone of despair. 1 What have I done I 
Alas ! I have betrayed my deep-swora vow. 

Lio. Unhappy girl 1 1 feel compassion for thee ; 

Thou hast touched my heart ; tijou hast been merciful 
To me alone : I feel my hate is gone ; 

1 must have sympatliy with thy despair. 

Who art thou, and whence comest thou? 

Jon. Go, begone ! 

Lio. Thy youth, thy beauty fill my soul with pity ; 

My heait bleeds for thy fate j how willingly 
Would I preserve thee ; tell me that I may. 

Come, come ; renounce thy cursed covenant : 

Throw these arms from thee. 

Jon. Alas 1 I am not worthy 

To bear them longer. 

Lio. Throw them quickly from thee, 

And follow me. 

Jon, [ 7 vifh horror,'\ What sayest thou I follow thee? 

Lio. Thou mayest and shalt be saved I Away with me : 

1 will preserve thee, but make no delay ; 

An overwhelming grief for thy sad fortune 
Is come on me, and tlie fond hope to save thee. [Taking her hand 
Joii. The Bastard comes — they arc here — they seek for me; 

If they should meet thee — 
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Ljq 1 will guard thee from them. 

Ton. I die if thou shouldst fall beneath their hands. 

tio. Am I then dear to thee? ^ , 

T^jj^ Holy One of Heaven ! 

Lio. Shall I again see thee, and hear from thee ? 

Toil. No ! never. 

tio. I bear oft this sword— this pledge 

That we shall meet again. \Ne ta^es/ier siuonl 

Tyjj Madman ! darest thou do this r 

lio. I yield to numbers now'— Ave meet again. \Exil Lionel. 


Scene 'S\.— Enter Dunois and Lahire. 

Lau. Shelh’es: she's safe I . i , 

Dun. Fuar not, thy friends are here ! 

Lah. Is not that Lionel who flies ? 

Dun. him fly safely. 

JOH. The juit emse of France prevails ; 

Rheims has unbarred her gates? a mighty crowd 
Streams out with shouts of joy to meet the King. 

Laii. What ails the maiden ? See, she faints — she falls ! 

[Johanna totters 

Dun Ha ! she is wounded ; loose her breast-plate off. 

It is her arm ; the hurt is not seA'ere. 

Lah. Her blood flows. 

JOH. Let it flow, and let my life 

Flow Avith it. \She faints in their arms. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I . — A decorated Halt. Festoons about (he pillars. Music of 
flutes and hautboys behind the scene. 

£«/<rr Johanna. 

JOH. The Aveapons rest, the storm of AA’ar is still ; 

The bloody slaughter turned to dance and song ; 

Each street re-echoes the loud strains of mirth ; 

Each church, each altar is Avith pomp adorned ; 

The gates are garlanded withdaurel boughs, 

The pillars twined with uTeaths of festive flowers : 

All Rheims can scarce contain the rushing tide 
Which hurries in to this triumphant day. 

One lofty feeling of delight preirails. 

One thought is throbbing in the hearts of all : 

And those whom bloody hate so neAvly sundered, 

Exchange the greetings of their common joy. 

Now CA'ery race Avhich France can call her OAvn, 

Boasts of Its share in her victorious name : 

The splendour of the monarch revive^ 

And France does homage to her native king. 

But I, by whom this gloiy has been Avon — 

The common joy comes not to comfort me : 

My heart is changed within me ; it shrinks back, 

And loatltes to look on this festivity ; 

My thoughts are absent in the English camp, 

Arnong the enemies of France and heaven ; 

And I must Aw-inder from the sight of joy, 
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To hide the guilty secret of my soul. 

Who ! I ! — I bear within my spotless breast 
A mortal image ! Can this heart of mine, 

Filled with the majesty of Heaven, find room 
For earthly passion I I, love my country's foe ! 

I, the appointed saviour of the land, 

The chosen warrior in the cause of Heaven — 

How can I name it in the face of day, 

And not feel cnished with agony and shame ! 

[Music is heard in the distance, 
Alas 1 these tones — ^how they seduce my ear 1 
In each I hear the music of his voice, 

And feel again the magic of his eye ; 

While each high thought, and every stem resolve, 

Melts into tears of tenderness and love. 

The soothing tones of pence which breathe around me 
Fall soft and enervating on my soul. 

Would I weie once more in the storm of battle, 

’Mid clanging shields and arrows whistling hail, 

There I might hope to be myself again. 

Should I have slain him ? — could I, udien I gazed 
Upon his face ? Slay him ! — 1 could as soon 
Have plunged in my own heart the murderous steel. 

And am I guilty because merciful ? 

Is pity sin ? — Pity! Did I then hear 
The voice of pity and humanity 
When offering other victims to my sword ? 

Why was it silent when that gentle youth 
Prayed me so bitterly to spare his life? 

False heart ! thou wouldst deceive the eternal light — 

It was no pity that held back thy hand. 

Why did I look upon his countenance, 

And see the bearing of his noble brow? 

That look was my transgression : Heaven will have 
A passive instrument and blind obedience. 

When first my eyes were opened, God forsook me, 

And I was compassed in the snares of hell. 

Oh 1 had I never changed my peaceful crook 
For the red sword of war, or never seen 
TJje mighty visions crowding round my sleep I 
High Queen of Heaven 1 why didst thou come to me ? 

I cannot merit it ; take back thy crown. 

Alas ! I saw Heaven open, and the joys 
Of Paradise were manifest in my sight ; 

The yearnings of my weak rebellious heart 
Drag me from Heaven earthwards, and shrink back 
From the high destiny decreed unto me. 

Why must this fearful burden have been laid 
On me ? — it is too heavy. How could I 
Harden this heart, which God has made to feel? 

Let spirits come, the deathless and the pure, 

"Who feel not, weep not, doubt not, murmur not, 

To do such biddings, and to show such power ; 

Not the poor shepherdess, the gentle maid. 

The fate of battles and the strife of kings 
C^opcern^d me not, whilst, free and innocent, 

^ B 
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I drove my lambs upon our silent hills ; 

But I was called into this life pf woe, 

To these proud palaces and princely halls — 

It was not of my choosing ; must I bear 
The guilt of my transgression ? 

Scene IL— Enter Agnes ; s/ie hastens to Johanna and embraas her: 

then falls at her ject. 

Agnes. No so ; before thee, in the dust — . , 

jOH. Stand up ! 

What do you 1 You forget yourself and me. 

Agnes. Leave me j it is my overwhelming joy 
Which casts me at your feet. I must pour forth 
The swelling transports of ray soul to Heaven, 

And worship the Invisible in thee. 

Thou ait the angel who hast led my King 
To Rheims and crowned him with the royal crown. 

All is fulfilled, which I had never dreamed 
To see : the coronation is prepared j 
The King is ready in his robes of state ; 

The peers and princes of the land assemble 
To bear the ensigns of his ro)alty ; 

The people rush in crowds to the cathedral ; 

One general shout of gladness rings around — 
hly joy is full, and I can scarcely bear it. 

But thou art still the same, still sad and stern t 
Thou canst give joy, canst thou not bear it too? 

Thy heart looks coldly on our happiness ; 

Thou hast beheld the majesty of Heaven, 

And thy pure bosom knows no earthly joy. 

tJoHAKNA grasps her hand convulsively, but quickly 
drops it. 

Oh, couldst thou have the feelings of a woman ! 

Put off this armour — ^there is war no more ; 

Return into thine own, thy gentler sex ; 

My loving heart shrinks back in terror from thee 
Whilst thou ait clothed in this unnatural steel. 

JOH. What wouldst thou ask of me ? 

Agnes. ^ Disarm thyself — 

Unclasp this breastplate. Love can never dare 
To come so near a steel-encompassed heart. 

Oh, be a woman, and thou wilt feel love. 

JOH. Now, now disarm myself? I would in battle 
Lay bare my bosom to the welcome sword — 

Not no\v. Oh, that a sevenfold fence of mail 
Could shield me from your triumph, from myself! 

Count Dunois seeks thy hand; his noble heart. 

Which only beats for virtue and for honour, 

Glows with a holy spirit of love towards thee. 

Oh, it is joy to know thyself beloved 

]^such a man ; more joy it is to love him. (Johanna tnnts a:i'ay. 
^ou hatest him ? No, no I — thou canst not hate him, 

Only not love him ; how could hatred come 
heart ? W'e do not hate, save those 
Who sever us from him we love ; but thou, 
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Thou lovest none ; thy heart is calm. If thou 
Couldst feel — 

JOH. Have mercy — oh, have pity for me I 

Agnes, What can be wanting to thy happiness ? 

Thou hast redeemed thy promise, France is free ; 

Thou hast led on the King with victory 
Into the city of his coronation ; 

The happy people bless and worship thee ; 

By every tongue thy praises are proclaimed; 

Thou art the Goddess of this festival; 

Even the King, encircled with his crown, 

Seems not more glorious. 

JoH. Would I were hid 

In the deep caverns of the earth for ever ! 

Agnes. What strange emotion vexes and disturbs thee ? 

Who can look freely up upon this day 
If thou art humbled and dispirited? 

No, let me blush, who feel so weak beside thee, 

Who cannot lift my heait to comprehend 
And share the heroic nobleness of thine. 

Freely to thee let me confess my weakness : 

Not all the glory of my fatherland, 

Not the recovered splendour of the throne, 

Not the high feeling and victorious pride 
Of all these multitudes is in my heart. 

My feeble heart : there is but one who fills it ; 

There is no room for other thought than this ; 

He is the idol-— he, the conqueror, 

On whose path flowers are strewed and blessings fall, 

Is mine — ^he whom I honour, whom I love. 

JOH. Oh, thou art happy ! — blessed is thy lot I 
Thou lovest where all love ; thou mayst openly 
Reveal thy heart ; thou mayst declaie thy joy, 

And wear thy gladness in the face of day. 

The empire’s triumph is thy triumph too, 

The never ending, still beginning crowd. 

Who pour within these walls unceasingly, 

They "share thy transports, and they hallow it ; 

. They shout for thee, for thee they twine the wreath. 

The universal rapture is thine own : 

Thou lovest the sun, the fountain of all joy. 

And seest in all the glory of thy love. 

Agnes. Oh, excellent ! How well thou hast understood me. 

I misconceived thee — ^yes, thou dost know love. 

And eloquently hast spoken all I feel ; 

Free fiom its fear and timid reverence. 

My heart clings to thee confidently now. \Evthracivg her. 

Joii. [tumiugfrom her^ Forsake me ! Fly from me ! Pollute 
not thus 

Thy purer nature, shun me as a pestilence. 

Go and be happy, and leave me to hide, 

In the deep gloom of everlasting night, 

My shame, my horror, and my dark despair. 

Agnes. Thy words fall fraught with terror on my ear : 

I understand thee not ; but ever thus, 
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Lah. Johanna.] Howl Has the terror, ofTspring of this 
banner, 

Returned again at last unto thyself? 

Let England tremble when it sees this sign, 

Terrible to the enemies of France, 

But of good omen lo her faithful children. 

JOH. Ay, thou sayest tnie, it smiles upon her friends 
And fills with horror those who have denied her. 

[lAi Coronation March is heard in the distance. 
Dun. Then take the banner — they begin the march : 

Take it, there is no moment for delay. 

[ They press the banner on her; she seizes it with convulsive 
effort^ and exeunt. 

'Scene IV. — An open Square near the Cathedral^ the background filled with 
Spectators ; Bertrand, Claude, and Stephen come from among 
them, aftenvards Margaret and Louisa. Music in the distance, 

Clav. Hark to the music ! They are coming now. 

Which were the best — shall we climb again 
Upon the platform, or pi ess through the crowd, 

Where we shall lose no pai t of the procession ? 

Ste. We cannot pass that way — the streets are choked 
With carriages, with horses, and with men ; 

Let us stand rather here, beside these houses; 

Here we conveniently, as it goes by. 

Can see the whole airay. 

Clau. It is as if 

Half of the kingdom were a'-sembled here, 

Such multitudes pour in from every side: 

Even from the distant borders of Loiiaine, 

Among the rest, we have been hurried here. 

Ber. Who would sit idly in his chimney nook 
When mighty things are done throughout the land ? 

It has cost labour and cost blood enough 
' Until the rightful head could wear the crown. 

Our King, lo Avhom we give the throne to-day, 

Who is the lawful ruler of this land. 

Shall not be worse accompanied than he 
Whom at St. Denis ihe Paiisians crowned. 

He is no Frenchman who is absent now, 

And shouts not with Ihe icst. Long live the King 1 

Scene V.— Enter Margaret and Louisa. 

Lou. We shall soon see our sister, Margaret; 

How my heart beats ! 

Mar. Yes, we shall see her splendour 

And dignity, and whisper to ourselves: 

That is our sister — that is our Johanna. 

Lou. I cannot yet believe till mine own eyes 
Have looked upon her, that this mighty one. 

The Maid of Orleans, as men call her now. 

Can be J ohanna, whom we lost from home. 

\l'he music conus nearer. 
Mar. You doubt still— you will see her. 

Ber. See, they cornel 
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ScEKE '^l.—Frocessiotu Children, in white, with wreaths and fiowcrs , 
two Heralds; Halberdiers; Magistrates, ;« iketr robes; two 
IklARSHALS, each ^uith his staff; the Duke of Burgundy, with the 
ssvord; DUNOIS, with the sceptre; other Peers, bearing the craiun,tfailt 
and staff jnslice; others “unth offerings; Knights, in the robes oj 
their order; Choristers, with censers; two Bishops; Archbishop- 
OF Rheims, hearing the Ste. Ampoute; JOHANNA with her banner 
she walks with downcast eyes and faltering steps ; the KING, under a 
canopy borne by four Barons; Courtiers; Soldiers. When the 
procession is within the Church the music ceases. 

Scene VII. 


Mar. Saw you our sister? 

Clau. She in golden armour, 

Who walked before the King and bore the banner? 
blAR. Yes, she ; it was Johanna, was our sister. 

Lou. And she did not see us ! No sympathy 
Informed her heart how near her sisters stood I 
She gazed upon the earth, and was so pale, 

Trembled and tottered so beneath her banner, 

1 am not glad since 1 have looked on her. 

Mar. Now I have seen my sister in her power 
And her magnificence. Who could have guessed — 

Even in a dream who could have thought — while yet 
She drove her sheep upon our mountain’s side, 

That we should see her in such majesty ! 

Lou. My father's dream is true, that here in Rheims 
We should bow dotvn ourselves before our sister ; 

That is the church which in his dream he saw . ^ 

And everything most stran^Jiy 
But he saw melancholy faces too : 

It saddens me to see her grown so great. 

Ber. Why stand we idly here? Come to the diurcb 
To see the holy Service. 

i^lAR- Yes — come, come ! 

We shall perhaps meet with Johanna there. 

Lou. We have already seen her ; let us turn 
Back to our village. 

Mar. What ! Before we greet — 

Before we speak to her? 

Lou. ^ ^ ^ She is ours no more ; 

Her station is with kings and princes now ; 

And w'hat are we, that we should thrust ourselves 
W^Jth boastful vanity amid her greatness ? 

She "was strange to us while yet she was at home. 

^Iar. Will she look proudly on us, and despise us ? 

Ber. The King himself is not ashamed of us ; 

For ever}’ one he had a kindly word, 

Even for the least ; and great as she is now. 

The King is greater. \Trumpets in the Church. 

Come into the church ! 

\They return to the background, where they are lost in 
the crowd. 

Scene VIII. — Enter Raymond and Theobald, in mourning, 

Ray. Stay, Father Theobald, go not in the crowd ; 
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There are none here but with a cheerful mien : 

Your melancholy mars the festival. 

Come, let us hasten home. 

. TiliiO. Didst thou behold my miserable child? 

Didst thou look on her well ? 

Kay. ^ Oh! let us go. 

Tiieo. Didst thou not sec how tremblingly she went, 

How pale and altered w.ns her countenance ? 
nie wretched creature feels her fallen state : 

It is the moment to preset vc my child j 

I will not lo£c it. {He offers to go. 

Ray. Stay ! W*hat would you do ? 

Tiieo. I will confound her — ^will annihilate 
Her empty splendour, and with powerful grasp 
\YiIl draw her to the God she has renounced, 

Back fiom perdition. 

Ray. Think on what you do ; 

Do not precipitate your daughter’s ruin. 

Tiieo. Perish her body, so I save her soul. 

[Johanna rushes out of the Church, loithont herhaitnerj 
the crowl gather round her^ toith signs of adoration i 
she is kept by them in the background. 

She comes — ^*115 she ! Pale from the church she comes ; 

Her terror drives her from the holy place : 

Heaven’s doom declares itself. 

Ray. Old man, farewell I 

Ask me no more to bear you company ; 

I came in hope, and turn in sadness home ; 

I have seen your daughter once again lo*day, 

And feel again the pang of losing her. 

[AVr/V Raymond. Theobald retires back, avoiding 
Johanna ; she comes fonvard. 

Scene IX.— Johanna, 

I cannot shay ; dark spirits drive me forth : 

Like thunder rolls the organ in my ear : 

The vaults bow down to crush ray guilty head : 

1 must have room beneath the open heaven. 

1 have left my banner In the sanctuary ; 

This hand shall never lid or w'ave it more. 

I felt as if my sisters, like a dream, 

My Margaret and Louisa, glided by me : 

Ah ! it was only a deceitful dream ; 

For they are far from me, beyond my reach ; 

Like infancy and innocence, far away. 

Mar. \comin§ forward^ It is she — it is Johanna 1 
Lou, Oh ! my sister ! 

JOH. Was it no dream? You are here ! Do I embrace you? 
Thee, my Louisa— thee, my Margaret ! 

Here, in this strange and populous wilderness, 

I rest upon my sister’s faithful bosom 1 
Mar. She knows us yet — is our good sister still. 

JOH. And has your love of me brought you so far — 

So far from home ? You do not chide your sister, 

Who went, without farewell, unkindly from you? 

Lou. Thy hidden destiny led thee away. 
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Mar. The fame of thee, that has stirred all the world, 
bears thjr name for ever on its tongue. 

Awakened us in our retired village, 

And brought us hither to this festival : 

We have come here to loolk upon thy splendour ; 


And we are not alone. ^ ^ 

JoH. Jgtikkfy.l My father is with you : 

Where is he— why hides he thus from me? 

Mar. Our father is not with us. 
jOH. No! Will he not 

Look on his child ? You bring me not his blessing? 

Lx)U. He knows not ive are here. 

Jolt, He knows it not? 

Why not ? You are confused— you will not speak ; 

You look upon the ground. Where is my father? 

Mar. Since you nave left us — 

Lov. Uftakes a stg;^ U htr^ Margaret! 

Mar. My father 

Has become gloomy. 

JoH. Gloomy! 

Lou. Nay, be comforted ; 

You know our father^s sad foreboding temper ; 

He will recover — be content again, 

When we have told him you are well and happy. 

Mar. But you are happy — yes, you must be happy ; 

So great, so honoured as you are. 

JoH. I am, 

Now that I look on you again, ^d feel 
Deep in my heart the dear, familiar tones 
Which lead my memory to my father’s home : 

Oh I when I kept my sheep upon our mountains, 

Then I was happy as in Paradise : 

So happy I can never he again. 

hides her face in I/)UISA’s arms. 


Enter Claude, Stephen, attd Bertr.\nd, who remain timidly 

in the hackgroiind. 

Mar. Come hither, Stephen, Bertrand, Claude, come hither ! 
Our sister is not proud ; she is so mild. 

And speaks more kind than she was wont to do 
While yet she lived among us in the village. 

[TVrey come forward: Johanna looks at them fixedly and 
seems in amazement. 

JOH. Where have I been ? — ^say, has it been a dream, 

A long, sad dream, and now 1 wake again? 

Have I left Dom Remt ? Is it not true 
1 have been sleeping by the fai^ tre^ 

And am awake, and you arc round me here, 

The well-known friendly faces that I love ? 

I have but dreamed of all riiese kings and battles, 

And deeds of warlike fame ; diey were liut shadows. 

That floated by my fancy as I slept, 

Tor dreams are lively underneath this tree. 

How did you come to Rheims — ^how came I here 
Myself ; I never went from Dom Remi? 

Confess the truth to me and glr4 my heart. 
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Lou. We arc at Rlicims ; you liave not only dreamed 
Of all those things, you have indeed performed them. 

Collect yourself ; remember, look around you ; 

Feel here the bright gold annour that you wear. 

[Johanna puis her hand to her hreasf, recoUecls herself ^ 
ami starts. 

Ber. It was my hand from which you took this helmet. 

Clau. It is not strange that you should think to dream, 

For all you have taken upon you and fulfilled 
Could not be more miraculous in a dream. 

Jon. [quichly.} Come, let us fly I I go with you— I turn 
Back to our village — to my fathers arms ! 

Lou. Come — come with us, dear sister ! 

JoiT. All these men 

Exalt me far above what I deserve : 

You knew me in my childhood, weak and small j 
You love me, but you do not worship me. 

Mar. Will you forsake all this magniHcence ? 

JOH. I throw it from me, this detested splendour, 

Which has such power to keep your hearts from mine j 
And I will be a shepherdess again, 

Will do your bidding like a lowly servant. 

And with the heaviest penance will atone 
For my vain strivings from my proper station. 

\lrumpets sound. 

Scene yi,— Enter from the Chureh King Charles, wearing' the crown; 
Agnes, Archbishop, Burgundy, Dunois, Lahirb, Du Chatel, 
Knights, Courtiers, and People. 

All. Long live the King of France — King Charles the Seventh ! 
[Trumpets. On a signal from ///<* King, Heralds 
command silence. 

Char. Thanks to my people for their honest Iotc : 

The crown which Heaven has set upon my head 
Has been achieved .and conquered by the sword, 

And with my subjects’ precious blood is stained ; 

Yet shall the olive peacefully twine round it. 

Thanks be to all who fought upon our side. 

And to all those who have withstood our way 
Forgiveness ; Heaven has mercifully dealt with us, 

And our first proclamation is for mercy. 

People. Long live the King of Fiance— King Charles the 
Good ! 

Char. The Kings of France have ever held their crorni 
From God alone, the ruler over all, 

But we h.ive visibly leceived it from him. [Turning to JOHANNA. 
Here st.ands the messenger of Heaven, who g,ave 
Your lineal king back to his native throne, 

And burst the chain of foreign tyranny ; 

Her name should be like that of holy Denis, 

The guardian of this highly favoured land, 

And altars should be raised to pay her homage. 

People. Hail to the maiden, the deliverer ! [Trumpets. 

Char, [to Johanna.] If thou art formed, like us, of mortal 
mould, 2 B 2 
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Say how we best may honour and content thee ; 

But if thy dwelling-place be in the skieS| 

If thou concealest thy celestial kind 
In this disguise of maiden purity, 

Unloose the film that hides thee from our sense, 

And let us see thee in thy form of light 
As thou art seen of Heaven, that we may fall 
And worship at thy footstool. 

\Gcncml siiettce, ail gazing" on 
JOH. {suddenly shrieking otti.l God ! my father ! 

Scene XI.— Theobald, comes eat of the crowd. 


Johanna. 


Several Voices. Her father I 

Theo. Ay, her miserable father 1 

Who reared the wretched creature—vrho comes now', 

Impelled by Heaven, to denounce his child. 

Bur. Ha ! what is that ? 

Du Cha. Now for a fearful davrning. 

Theo. \to the King.] Thou deemest thyself saved by the power 
of Heaven ; 

'Deluded prince — deluded people of Fiance, 

Thou art delivered by the arts of Hell I 
Dun. Does the man rave ? 

Theo. Not I, but thou dost rave, 

And these around thee, and this holy bishop, 

Who think the Lord of Heaven would condescend 
To manifest himself by a lowly maid. 

See now, if still before her father^s face 
She will uphold the daiing, impious cheat. 

With which she has deluded king and people. 

Answer me now, if thou art pure and holy, 

By all that is most sacred, I adjure thee. 

[Deep silencCf all gazing on herj she stands motionless. 
Agnes. God ! she is silent. 

Theo. She dares not reply : 

Conjured by W'ords of such deep reverence. 

That they are dreaded m the depths of Hell. 

She holy — she a messenger from Heaven I 
In cursed places, by a haunted tree, 

Where hellish spirits have held their festival 
Time out of mind, did she brood o’er her scheme. 

And pledged her soul to the great enemy 
In compact that he would bestow upon her 
A fleeting recompense of earthly glory. 

Let her stretch forth her arm and show the marks 
By which Hell claims its creature. 

Bur. Horrible! 

But who can doubt a father’s testimony, 

Who bears unwilling witness against his child? 

Hun. Not so ; the madman cannot be believed. 

Who in his daughter would disgrace himself. 

Agnes \lo Johanna.] Oh, speak, Johanna ! Break this 
dreadful silence ; 

We will believe thee, we have faith in thee i 
Let thy lips utter but a single word, 

It shall suffice. Oh, speak ! Annihilate 
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This horrible nccusation ; only say 
That thou art innocent, and we believe thee. 

[Johanna Uands motionkss; Agnes iitrns from her 
shuddering, 

Laii. She is bewildered j terror and amazement 
Have sealed her lips ; even innocence must shudder 
When such a fearful charge comes foi th against it. \Hcgoes to her. 
Collect thyself, Johanna ; innocence 
Has its own language, and its lightning glance, 

AVhich mightily confounds calumnious tongues. 

Rise in thy lofty scorn ; look upon us, 

Rebuke and put to shame the unworthy doubt 
Which dares asperse thy innocent puiity. 

[Johanna stands motionless; Lahire goes back; the 
confusion increases. 

Dun. Why shrinks the crowd — why do the princes tremble ? 
She is not guilty. Here I pledge myself ; 

I set upon her cause my princely honour : 

Here, in the midst, I throw my knightly glove— 

Who amongst all of you dares call her guilty? 

\A violent clap of thunder; all are in consternation, 
Tbeo. Answer me, by the thundering voice of Heaven ! 

Say thou art innocent, say my words are false. 

Say that foul sin is not upon thy soul 1 

{Another thunderclap; the Peopi-e fly in all directions. 
Bur. hlay God protect us ! These are fearful tokens. 

Du Cha. [to the King.] Away, my royal lord I Avoid this 
place. 

Arch, {to Johanna.] I ask, in the name of God, if thou art 
silent 

Beneath the power of guilt or innocence ? 

And if these mighty Ihunderiugs witness for thee, 

Look on this holy cross and give a sign. 

[Johanna stands motionless ; more ihttnderings. Exeunt 
all but Johanna and Dunois. 

Scene XII.-'Dunois, Johanna. 

Dun. Thou art my bride ; ray heart believed in thee 
With the first glance, and still I am unchanged ; 

I have more faith in thee than all these signs — 

Than in the rolling witness of these thunders. 

Clothed in the mantle of thy purity, 

Silent in noble scorn, thou wilt not stoop 
To clear thyself from such disgraceful slander. 

Despise it if thou wilt, but trust in me ; 

I never doubted in thy innocence ; 

Speak not a single word ; give but thy hand 
In pledge and token that thou wilt rely 
On this good arm, and on thy lightful cause, 

{He stretches his hand to her; she turns away with a 
shudder; he stands in silent horror. 

Scene Xlll,— Enter Du Chatel, 

Du Cha. Johanna of Arc, thou hast the King’s safe conduct, 
Unquestioned and unharmed, to leave the city : 
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The gates are open, fear no injury j 

The King’s protection will ensure thy safety. 

Count Dunois, follow me j you risk your honoitr 
In tarrying longer, mat a fearfol ending ! 

\Exit Du Ckatel; Dunois m//« /ntusei/, glances 
again at JOHAKNA, and exit. 

Enter Raysiond slowly; ho comes forward and Itches her hand, 

Ray. Come, lose no time, the streets are empty now ; 

Give me your hand, .ind I will be your guide. 

\ptt seeing hitity she gives the first sip\ of consetottsness ; 
gases Oil him, looks to Heaven, seites Ins hand con- 
vulsively, and exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. — A wild Forest, on one side a Cottage. Thunder and Lightning. 
Shots are heard. CHARCOAL Burner and his W'irE,//w« the Cottage. 

Char. Burner. This is a fearful desolating storm ! 

Heaven threatens to rain itself upon the earth 
In streams of fire ; the day is black as night } 

The tempest rages like a hell let loose ; 

Earth trembles, and the old majestic oaks, 

Groaning, bow down their venerable limbs ; 

And )'et thi» fearful elemental war, 

Which in the wildest beasts bre^s genllenessi 
That in tbeir dens they tamely hide themselves, 

Is powerless to bring peace among mankind. 

Between the gusty bowlings of the storm 
I hear the sharp and ringing sounds of war : 

The armies stand so near each other now. 

Only the forest parts them, and each hour 
May be the messenger of bloody news. 

Wife. God help us ! Why, the enemies were beat 
And scattered eve^nhere throughout the land ; 

How is it that they trouble us again ? 

Char. Burner. That is because they fear the King no more ; 
For since the maiden proved a witch at Rheims, 

The evil one helps us no longer now, 

And everything goes wrong. 

Wife Hark ! some tme comes. 

ScESii ll.— Enter Raymond and JohAnna. 

Ray. Here I see cottages — ^here w’e shall find 
Some shelter from the tempest's driving fury. 

You can endure no more ; three days already 

You have wandered onwards, shunning the face of man, 

And roots and berries were your only food, 

, [The storm erases ; it Incomes c/eai 

They are compassionate peasant^ enter here. 

Char. Burner You seem in need of shelter and of rest : 

You are welcome ; all our hut contains is yours. 

v> IFE. What will the tender maiden thus in arms ? 

But, sooth to say, it is a dismal time, 

And even women go in armour now. 

The Queen herself, the Lady Isabel, 
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Rides armed, men say, within the enemy’s camp j 
And a young girl, a needy shepherd’s daughter, 

Has fought and conquered for our lord the King. 

Char. Burner. Why stand you talking? Go into the hut 
And biing refreshment for the lady here. 

Rav. [/■<? Johanna.] You see, not all are cruelly minded to 

Even in the wilderness is found compassion. 

Be of good cheer ; the storm has ceased to rave, 

And beaming peacefully the sun goes down. 

Char. Burner. I think you mean to join the royal army,' 
Because you travel armed. Look to your road ; 

The English are encamped and near at hand, 

Their parties ramble daily through the forest. 

Ray. How may we best avoid them ? 

Char. Burner. Stay with us 

Until my son returns home from the town ; 

He shall conduct you through tlie forest paths, 

Where you have nought to fear ; we know the passes. 

Ray. [?a Joii.^nna.] Layby your helmet and your armour now",* 
It makes you noticed and protects you not. 

[Johanna s/tahs her head. 
Char. Burner. The maiden is very sad. Hush ! 'Who comes 
here ? 

Scene III.— Enter Wife, fro7n the hut, with refreshments, and Boy. 

Wife [to Johanna]. It is the boy whom we expected home ; 
Drink this, and may it cheer you, noble lady. 

Char. Burner. Welcome home. Anet, what new’S? 

Boy [notices Johanna as she is about to drink, mins to her and 
snatches away the jug[, _ Mother — mother ! 

What have you done— whom do yon entertain ? 

'J his is the witch of Orleans! 

Char. Burner and Wife. God have mercy on us ! 

[They cross themselves and run away. 

Scene IV.— Raymond, Johanna. 

Joh. [calmly and mildly. You see a curse is on me, all things 
shun me. 

Care for thyself, and leave me to my fate. 

Ray. Shall 1 forsake thee ? Who, then, shall remain 
To bear thee company ? 

Joh. I am not alone. 

Thou hast heard the thunder roll above my head ; 

My destiny is my guide. Fear not for me ; 

Without my seeking I shall reach the goal. 

Ray. Where wilt thou fly ? The English on one side, 

Who, in their wrath, have sworn to wreak on thee 
A bloody vengeance ; yonder are our people, 

Who have rejected, scorned, and banished thee. 

Joh. Nothing will happen which is not decreed. 

Ray. Who shall seek food for thee — ^who shall protect thee 
From savage beasts, and still more savage men-^ 

Tend thee in sickness and in misery? 

Joh. I know all herbs and every root that grows; 

My sheep have taught me how to separate 
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The poisonous and wholesome; I can tell 
The courses of the stars, the driving clouds, 

And hear the bubbling of the secret springs. 

Man's wants are few, and nature is profuse 

Of life. ... . V If ^ 

Ray. yoking her kand.l WiU thou not commune with tnyselt? 

Be reconciled to God, and come again, 

A penitent, into the Church's bosom. 

JOH. Dost thou, loo, hold me guilty of this sin ? 
llAV. Must I not ? Was your silence not confession? 

JoH. Thou, who hast followed me in misery, 

The only one who has been true to me. 

Linked thyself to my fate when all beside 
Had cast me off— thou Ihmkest me cursed too, 

Renounced of Heaven? — oh, that is hard to bear ! 

Ray. {astonished^ And art thou truly then no sorceress? 

JOH. Am I a sorceress! 

Ray. These miracles, 

Hast thou performed them by the power of God 
And of His saints? 

JOK. I had no other aid. 

Ray. Yet you were dumb beneath the dreadful charge. 

Now you speak out; but then, before the King, 

When speaking liad availed you, you were silent. 

JOH. I followed silently the destiny 
Which God, my master, had prepared for me, 

Ray. You had no answer for your father then. 

Jon. What from my father came, came from God too, 

And fatherly the chastening will have been. 

Ray. Even Heaven itswf proclaimed your guiltiness. 

JOH. Heaven spoke, and ] was silent. 

Ray. How! One word 

Had then sufficed to clear you, yet you left 
The world m this most miserable error. 

JOH. It was no error; it was my destiny. 

Ray. You suffered innocently all this shame, 

And dropped no sound of murmur from your lips ! 

1 stand astonished and awe-struck before you; 

My heart is moved deep m my inmost soul ; 

Oh, gladly would I take your words foi truth. 

For It was hard for me to think you guilty; 

But could 1 dream that human fortitude 

Could bear such dreadful things and answer nothing ? 

JOH, Should I deserve to be the chosen One, 

Unless I blindly honoured His decree? 

And I am not so wretched as I seem : 

I am in want that is no strange misfortune 
To my condition. I am a fugitive, 

But in the desert I have proved myself. 

When the false glare of glory was around me, 

Then was the struggle in my feeble heart; 

I was most miserable when I seemed 
A mark for the world’s envy. I am healed 
^d this wild tempest in the natural w’orUl, 

^teatemng destruction to it, has been my friend : 
ine air is purified and my heart too. 
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Peace is upon my soul, and, come what may, 

My lieart is free of iveakness and of shame. 

Ray. Oh, come, come — ^let us hasten to proclaim 
Your innocence loudly in the face of day. 

JOH. lie who has sent confusion. He will end it; 

.And when the hour is ripe the fruit will fall. 

The day will come to justify my name ; 

And those wlio now condemn and cast me out 
Will sadly recognize their blind delusion. 

And tears of pity will dro]) down for me. 

Ray. And must I wait in silence till some chance — 

Joii. igenily iakutg his hand.} Thou seest but the outside of 
natural things ; 

An earthly curtain wtaps ihy sight around; 

But I have looked on immortality : 

There’s not a single hair falls to the ground 
Without the will of God. Seest thou yon sun 
Go down in heaven ? As surely as to-morrow 
The brightness of his beauty will return. 

So sure the truth will one day be revealed. 

Scene V.— Queen Isabella enters, with Soldiers behind. 

Isa, Is this the way into the English camp ? 

Rav. Alas, the foe ! 

Enter Soldiers ; on perteiving Johanna they fall back in confusion. 

Isa. \entering.'\ Now, what stays the march ? 

Soldiers. May Heaven protect us 1 

Isa. Have you seen a spectre ? 

Call yourselves sold ieis— you are dastards. Ha ! 

\She passes tluongh them, sees Johanna, and starts hack. 
Whom do I see ! [recovering herself. 1 Thou art my prisoner, 
JOii. I am. [Raymond escapes, ivith signs of despair, 

Isa, [to the Soldiers.] Lay chains upon her I 

[77/r Soldiers wc/i Johanna timidly; she reaches 
out her arms to them, and is chained. 

Is this the mighty one, the terribly 

Who chased your armies back like hunted sheep. 

Who has no power to guard herself from harm ? 

Can she work miracles only where is faith. 

And a mere woman when a brave man meets her ? [To Johanna. 
Why hast thou left the army of the Dauphin ? 

Where is thy knight and guardian. Count Dunois ? 

Joii. I am banished, 

ISA. How I What ! Banished ! 

Banished by the Dauphin? 

JOH. Ask no faither now ; 

I am in thy power, conduct me where thou wilt. 

Isa. Banished ! Because you saved him from despair. 

Because you set the crown on him at Rheims, 

Because you laised him to be King of France. 

Banished ! How well I recognize my son. 

Bring her into the camp, and show the army 
The phantom which has caused their fear so long. 
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She a sorceress ! Her only sorcery 
Has been your folly and your cowardice. 

She is a fool, who offers up herself 

In her king’s quarrelj and who now receives 

A king’s reward. Bring her to Lionel.^ 

I send the fate of France in fetters to him ; 

I follow straight myself. 

jOH. To Lionel 1 

Kill me here— send me not to Lionel. 

Isa. \to the SolPIURS.] Obey my orders ! Carry her away. 

'■ \Exii, 

Scene VI. — Johanna atid Soldiers. 

JOH. Englishmen, suffer not that I should go 
Alive out of your hands ; revenge yourselves, 

Draw forth your swords and plunge them in my heart ; 

Let Lionel see a bloody corpse before him. 

Remember it was I who slew your bravest. 

Who showed no mercy to you, who have shed 
Rivers of English blood, who have deprived 
Your valiant Talbot of his glad return I 
Take, then, a bloody vengeance — kill me here— 

You have me in your hands. I may not be 
Always so feeble as you see me now. 

Captain. Do as the Queen commanded ! 

Jon. Must my fate 

Become more wretched than it yet has been? 

'J’hy hand is heavy on me, fearlul Virgin ! 

Hast thou for ever hid thy face from me? 

No angel hears, no pitying ■^aint descends ; 

Wonders have ceased, and Heaven is closed against me. 

[Exit with Soldiers. 


Scene VII. — The French Camp, Dunois, Archbishop, Du Ckatel. 


Arch. Prince, overcome your angry discontent— 

Return with us, come to your king again ; 

In this emergency, do not forsake 

The common cause, when France, distressed anew. 

Now more than ever needs your warrior arm. 

Dun. Distressed ! Why are we so ? Why does the foe 
Raise up his front again? Was not all done ? 

France was victorious, and the war was ended. 

You have rejected your deliverer. 

Deliver now yourselves ; I will not go 
Into the camp where she is found no more. 

Take better counsel. Prince ; dismiss us not 
With such an answer. 


Dun. Du Chatel, be silent. 

I hate you ; nothing will I hear from you ; 

You were the first to breathe a doubt of her. 

Arch. Who had not doubted ? — who was not misled, 
And wavered on that miserable day. 

When every sign appeared to point against her? 

We were astonished, stupehed ; the blow 

btnick on our hearts too straighlly. Who could weigh 

Reasons and proofs in that wud hour of terror? 
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RcHection lifts returned to ns agftin : 

We see how she has lived and dwelt among us, 

And find no fault in all that we have known. 

We are i^rjilcxed ; we fear that we have done 
Bitter injustice. The Xing is penitent, 

The Duke reproachful of himself, Lahire 
Is comfortless, and every heart is sad. 

Dun, She a deceiver I If the time should be 
That truth must come in a corporeal form, 

It must put on such lineaments ns hers ; 

If innocence, if truth, if purity 

Have ever dwelt on earth, the)'^ have appeared 

In her bright eye, on her ingenuous tongue. 

Arch. May Heaven, by some miraculous dispensation, 
Dispel the darkness of this mystery, 

Which earthly wisdom cannot penetrate ; 

But be the riddle read on either side. 

We must be burthened with the weight of sin. 

We have renounced the messenger of Heaven, 

Or liave been helped by hellish sorcery ; 

And both will call down wrath and punishment 
From Heaven upon this sad, distracted land. 

Scent. Vl\l,—E7iter a Nodleman. 

Nodle. a shepherd seeks admission to your highness. 
Imploring earnestly to speak with you. 

He comes, so says he, from the maiden. 

Dun. Haste, 

And bring him hither~lie comes from her. 

Enter Raymond. 

Where is she — where is the maiden ? 

Ray. Hail, renotvned prince I 

And well for me, who meet this holy bishop, 

This pious man, the shelter of the oppressed — 

Dun. Where is the maiden? 

Arch. Tell us where, my son? 

Ray. My lord, she is no hellish sorceress. 

I testify, by God and nil His saints, 

The people are deceived ; you have cast out 
The chosen one of Heaven, banished the innocent. 

Dun. Wheie is she? Speak I 

Ray. I have been her companion 

To guide her wanderings through the Ardennes forest ; 

There she confessed her utmost soul to me ; 

And may I die in torments — be my soul 
Shut out eternally from heavenly bliss, 

If she be not as pure as innocence. 

Dun. The sun in heaven is not more pure than she. 

Where is she? Speak I 

Ray. Oh, if your hearts are changed, 

And you believe her guiltless, haste to save her j 
She is a prisoner in the English camp. 

Dun. A prisoner !— ha ! 

Arch. O, most unhappy fate ! 

Ray. In the Ardennes, where we were seeking shelter, 

She wj\s encountered by Queen Isabel, 
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And is delivered to the Englishmen. 

Save her, who ^^^as a saviour to you, 

From an impending miserable death. 

Dun. To arms ! Up— up ! Alarm the camp— beat drums— 
Call every man to battle ! Let all France 
Rush to the field : our honour lies in pawn— 

The crown, the sanctuary' is endangered. 

Venture your blood, your life, your all to save her : 

She most be free before the day is ended. \Exttint, 

SC£N£ IX. — The Interiorof a Walch-ifftver i open above, JoilANNA, 

Lionel, Fastolf. 

Fas. It is not possible to stay the troops ; 

They mutiny, and ask the maiden’s death ; 

Resistance is in vain. Do justice on her, 

throw her head from these high battlements ! 

Her blood alone will satisfy the soldiers. 

Isa. \entenjig.'\ They set up ladders ; they prepare to storm. 
Appease the people. Will you tamely wait 
Till, in their frantic rage, they overturn 
The tower, and we shsill perish altogether? 

You cannot guard her longer — give her up. 

Lio. Let them storm on — let their wild fmy ragef 
This tower is strong, and X will bury me 
Beneath its ruins ere they shall control me. 

Answer, Johanna — say thou wilt be mine, 

And I protect thee against all the world. 

XsA. Are you a man! 

Lio. Thine own have driven thee out ; 

Thou art released from every duty now 
To thine unwoithy land. The dastard souls 
Who sought thy favour have forsaken thee — 

They dared not struggle to uphold thy fame ; 

But I preserve thee against mine and thine. 

Thou badest me once believe my life was dear 
To thee, and then I was thy enemy ; 

Now, in the world thou hast no friend but me. 

JoH. Thou art my foe, my country’s enemy ; 

Nought can be common betwixt thee and me : 

I cannot love thee ; but if thy hCiirt turns 
To me in kindness, let it bring a blessing 
Upon my people ; lead thine army home 
Far from the borders of roy fatherland ; 

Render again the keys of all the cities 

Which you have mastered j set your prisoners free ; 

Restore your booty ; give us hostages 
That thou wilt rightfully perform thy part, 

And in the King’s name here I offer peace. 

Isa. Even in thy fetters wilt thou give us laws. 

JoH. Do it betimes — you will be brought to it • 

Fm France will never wear the yoke of England 
^Tiiie time endures : sooner shall it become 
A yawning sepulchre to swallow you. 

Your mightiest are fallen ; think betimes 
now sately to escape on your return ; 

K bUgiited, and your power is gone. 

ISA, L^anst thou endure her raving insolence ? 
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Scene X.—Eft/^r Officer, fiasEif, 

Off. lly lord, you must haste to foroi the troops for battle; 
The French arc drawing nigh with flying banners, 

The valley gleams with armour on all sides. 

JOH. \with enthusiasm^ The French are drawing nigh J Now, 
haughty England, 

Out to the^ battle-field — ^now hold your o\vn. 

Fas. Misguided creature, curb thy senseless joy; 

Thou wilt not live to see the closing day. 

JOH. My people will be conquerors ! I shall die : 

The valiant need my arm no longer now. 

Lio. I mock at these effeminates ! Have we not 
Chased them before our lace in twenty battles, 

Before this heroic maiden fought for them ? 

I do despise the nation, ail but one, 

And they have banished her. Come, Fastolf, come! 

We will prepare for them a second day 
Such as they saw at Crcssy and Poictiers : 

Tlie Queen will stay to guard the maiden here, 

Within this tower, until the fight is over. 

I leave with you a guard of fifty knights. 

Fas. Shall we, then, go against the enemy, 

And leave this furious one behind us here? 

JOH. What I Does a fettered woman make you tremble ? 

Lio. Promise, Johanna, not to free thyself. 

Ton. To free myself is now my only wish. 

Isa. Lay threefold fetters on her. I pledge my life 
To guard her safely; she shall not escape. 

[Johanna is heavily fettered* 
Lio. You will this; you compel this. Still is time: 
denounce thy country, and bear England's banner — 

Then thou art free, and all these raging bands, 

Who thirst now for thy blood, will worship thee. 

Fas. \impatiently,'\ General, away ! 

JOH. Waste not thy words on me; 

The French are drawing nigh : look to thyself, 

[Trumpets. Lionel. 
Fas. [coming back to the Queen.] Lady, you know what will 
remain for you, 

If fortune goes against us ; if you see 
Our people turn to flight — 

Isa. [s/wtfiu^ a dag^r^ Be without fear, 

She shall not triumph in our fall. 

Fas. [/t? Johanna.] You know the fate that waits you, now 
implore 

A blessing on your army. [Exit. 

Scene XI.— Isabella, Johanna, Soldiers. 

Joii. That I will: 

Who can have power to hinder me ? Hark ! hark ! 

That is my people’s inardi ; how full of life 
And victory it thrills into my heart; 

Ruin to England, victory to France I 

On, my brave countrymen — the maiden’s near yoq, 

And though she cannot wave her banner now 
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Before your front, though heavy chains arc on her, 

Yet from her prison soars her spirit free, 

On the glad pinions of your warrior song. 

Isa. [/o a Soldier.] Mount yonder tower, which overlooks the 
field. 

And give us tidings how the batUe goes. 

JoH. Courage, my people! — >t is the last encounter; 

One victory more and they are lost for ever. 

Isa- What dost thou sec ? 

Sol. The armies close already ; 

A furious knight, on an Arabian steed, 

Clothed in a tiger skin, leads on the lances. 

JoH. That is Dunois. On, gallant gentleman 1 
Victory is with thee. 

Sol. The Duke of Burgundy 

Assails the bridge. 

Isa. Would that ten lances met 

In his false heart, the doubly pequred traitor ! 

Sol. Lord Fastolf manfully opposes him. 

Nowr they dismount — ^now they fight hand to hand, 

Our people and the Duke's Burgundians. 

Isa. Where is the Dauphin! Cans! thou not discern 
The royal ensigns ? 

Sol. All is hid in dust^ 

I can distinguish nothing in the field. 

JOH. Had he my eye, or if I stood where he stands. 

There’s not a motion should escape my sight. 

I count the wild fowl m their airy flight. 

And track the falcon when he soars the highest. 

Sol, There is a fearful struggle at the ditch. 

The first and greatest seem to combat there. 

Isa. Seest thee our standard ? 


Sol. Fluttering in the hreeze. 

JOH. Could I pierce through these wall^ but tbrotjgh a chink, 

I would control the battle with a glance. 

Sol. Alas! w’bat must I see! Our General 
Is hemmed about. 

ISA. \dravfiug a daggerJ\ Die then, unhappy one ! 

Sol. \guickfyS\ He is free : 

The valiant Fastolf falls upon the flank : 

He breaks into the thickest hostile strength. 

Isa. \drctwing back the dagger, There spoke thy ^gel. 

. Victory! They fly! 

ISA« Who fly ? 

^SoL. The Frenchmen, the Buigundians fly : 

The field is covered o’er with fugitives, 

JOH. God !-^God I Wilt thou abandon me so far^ 

Sol. There goes a prisoner, wounded heavily ; 

A crowd is round him and he seems a prince. 

Isa. One of our leaders, or a Frenchman? 

Sol. His hdmet is unbraced*— it is Dunois. 

JOH. ^seizing her chains violently^ And I 
fettered girl ! 

^L. Stay : -who is this who wears the sky-blue mantle 
Bordered with gold? 

JOH. \alottd.'\ That is my lord the King ! 


ant nothing but a 
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Sol. His horse is stanled~stiin>l)les— now he falls; 

He labours onwards, slowly and painfully ; 

[Johanna accompanies these words with sympathetic 
gestures. 

Our men are following him in hot pursuit — 

Now they have reached him— they surround him noAV. 

Joir. Angels of he.avenly mercy, wlieie are ye ! 

Isa. [iait^hw^ scorn/ttify.] Now is the time— deliver now, 
deliverer. 

Jon. \kn€eling~-cigitated^ Hear me, 0 God ! in my extremest 
need ; 

I send my soul to thee in passionate prayer 
Before the footstool of thy heavenly throne. 

Thou canst make strong the thin and filmy web 
As the tough cable ; thy almighty power 
Can change to silken threads these iron bands: 

Thou wiliest it, and these chains shall fall away. 

These Avails shall crumble. Thou didst succour Samson 
Wlien he lay blind and fetteied among his foes, 

And bore the bitter taunts of their proud scorn : 

He put his faith in thee, and mightily 
He grasped the pillars of that spacious hall 
And boAved himself, and tore the temple down. 

Sol. Victory ! Triumph 1 

Isa. Quick ! What can you see ? 

Sol. The King is taken 1 

JOH. Then God have mercy on me ! 

\She seizes herfettes's with both hands and dashes them off; 
at the same moment she rushes on a Soldier, snatches 
a sword from him^ and runs out. All look after her 
in astonishment. 

Scene XII.— Isabella. 

Isa. [after a long pause, 1 What Avas that? Do I dream — ^liotv 
Avent she hence ? 

How did she burst those massive heavy chains? 

A world in Avituess I Avould not believe 
Had I not seen it with these eyes myself. 

Sol. [on the T<nuer,'\ What, has she Avings ! What hurricane 
has borne her 
Down to the fight J 
Isa. Already ! 

Sol. Yes ; slie stiides 

Amid the battle — ^she flies more rapidly 
Than sight can folloAv : noAV she is here, noAV yonder ; 

I see her in one moment everywhere. 

She bursts the throng ; all yields before her Avay ; 

The French are checked — aie rallying ancAV. 

Alas ! Avhat sight is this ! Our troops give back, 

They cast their weapons doAvn, they sink their banners. 

Isa. Ha ! Will she Avrest our certain triumph from us ? 

Sol. Straight on the King she drives— she reaches him— 

She drags him mightily from out the throng. 

Lord Fastolf falls, Lord Lionel is surrounded. 

Isa. I Avill not hear thee farther ; come aAvay 1 
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And I must lay it down before His throne : 

I may, for faithfully I have borne it here. 

Char, \J1idinghi5 face ] Give her the banner ! 

[// is given her; she ttmolls it; she stands upright ivith 
it in her handy gazing on it. 

JOH. Look on the rainbow in the rosy sky ; 

Tlie golden gates of Heaven are lifted up : 

How bright she stands amid angelic choirs, 

And clasps the heavenly infant in her arms— 

How lovingly she stretches out her hand 
To aid my flight I Light clouds are lifting me — 

The heavy armour turns to buoyant robes. 

Away ! Heaven opens, and earth disappear : 

Short is the pain, eternal is the joy. 

[She drops the banner and falls dead on it. On a sign 
from the King all the banners are lowered over her. 



ON THE USE OF THE CHORUS IN TRAGEDY. 




A POETICAL work must vindicate itself. If the execution be defectivci 
little aid can be derived from commentaries. 

On these grounds I might safely leave the Chorus to be its own advocate, 
if we had ever seen it presented rn an appropriate manner. But it must be 
remembered that a dramatic composition first assumes the character of a 
-whole by means of representation on the stage. The poet suppli^ only 
the words, to which, in a lyrical tragedy, music and rhythmical motion are 
essential accessories. It follows, then, that if the Chorus is deprived of 
accompaniments appealing so powerfully to the senses, it will appear a 
superfluity in the economy of the drama, a mere hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the plot, destructive to the illusion of the scene, and wearisome to 
the spectators. 

To do justice to the Chorus (more especially if our aims in poetry are of 
a grand and elevated character) we must transport ourselves from the 
actual to a possible stage. It is the privilege of Art to furnish for itself 
whatever is requisite ; and the accidental deficiency of auxiliaries ought not 
to confine the plastic imagination of the poet. He aspires to whatever is 
most dignified j he labours to realize the ideal in hts own mind ; though 
in the execution of his purpose he must needs accommodate himself to cir- 
cumstances. 

The assertion so commonly made, that the public degrades Art, is not 
ivell founded. It is the artist tb.it brings the public to the level of his own 
conceptions ; and, in every age in which Art has gone to decay, it has 
fallen through its professors. The people need feeling alone ; and feeling 
they possess. They take their station before the curtain with an unvoiced 
longing, with a multifarious capacity. They bring with them an aptitude 
for what is highest they derive the greatest pleasure from what is judicious 
and true ; and if, with these powers of appreciation, they begin to be satis- 
fied with mferioT productions, still, if they have once tasted what is excel- 
lent, they will, in the end, insist on having it supplied to them. 

It is sometimes objected that the poet may labour according to an ideal, 
that the criiic may judge from ideas, but that mere executive art is subject 
to contingencies and depends for effect on the occasion. Managers will 
beobstinate; actora are bent on display; the audience is inattentive and 
unruly. Their object is relaxation, and they are disappointed if mental 
exertion be required, when they expected only amusement. But if the 
theatre be inade instrumental towards higher objects, the pleasure of thc-^ 
spectator will not lie increased, but ennobled. It wdll be a diversion, but 
a poetical one. All Art is dedicated to pleasure; and there can be no 
higher and worthier end than to make men happy. The true Art is that 
which provides the highest degree of pleasure ; and this consists in the 
abandonment of the spirit to the free play of all its faculties. 

I^'ery one expects from the imaginative arts a certain emancipation from 
the bounds of reality : we are willing to give a scope to fancy, and recreate 
ourselves with me possible. The man who expects it the least will, never- 
theless, forget his ordinary pursuits, his everyday existence and individu- 
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her creative power, to the imaginative faculty alone ; and it is thus that she 
becomes more true than all reiuity, and more real than all experience. It 
follows from these premisses, that the artist can use no single element taken 
from reality as he finds it— that his work must be ideal in all its parts, it U 
be desi'med to have^ as it were, an intrinsic reality, and to harmomze with 


Nature. 


What is true of art and poetry, in the abstract, holds good as to their 
various kinds ; and we may apply what has been advanced to the subject 



conventional reasons than on grounds of conviction; but, in dramatic works, 
what is desired is illusion, which, if it could be accomplished by means of 
the actual, would be, at best, a paltry deception. All the externals of a 
theatrical representation are opposed to this notion ; all is merely a symbol 
of the real. The day itsdf in a theatre is an artificial one; the metrical 
dialogue is itself ideal; yet the conduct of the play must, forsooth, be real, 
and the general effect sacrificed to a part. Thus the French, who have 
utterly misconceived the spirit of the ancients, adopted on their stage the 
unities of time and place in the most common and empirical sense ; as 
though there were any place but the bare ideal one, or any other time than 
the mere succession of the incidents. 

By the introduction of a metrical dialogue, an important progress has 
been made towards the poetical tragedy. A few lyrical dramas have been 
successful on the stage; and poetry, by its own living energy, has 
triumphed over prevailing prejudices. But, so long as these erroneous 
views are entertained, little has been done; for it is not enough barely 
to tolerate, as a poetic licence, that which is, in truth, the essence of all 
poetry. The introduction of the Chorus would he the last and decisive 
step ; and if it only served this end — namely, to declare open and honour* 
able warfare against naturalism in art, it would he for us a living wall which 
tragedy had drawn around herself, to guard her from contact with the world 
of reality, and maintain her own ideal soil, her poetical freedom. 

It is well known that the Greek tragedy had its origin in the Chorus ; and 
though, in process of time, it became independent, still it may be said that, 
poetically and in spirit, the Chorus was the source of its existence ; and 
that without these persevering supporters and witnesses of the incident, a 
totally different order of poetry would have growm out of the drama. 
The abolition of the Chorus, and the debasement of this sensibly powerful 
organ into the chmacterless substitute of a confidant, is, by no means, such 
an improvement in tragedy as the French, and their imitators, wonld have 
it supposed to be. 

The old tragedy, which at first only concerned itself with gods, heroes, 
and kings, introduced the Cliorus as an essential accompaniment. TTie 
poets fotmd it in nature, and for that reason employed it. It grew out of 
the poetical aspect of real life. In the new tragedy, it becomes an organs 
of Art which aids in makmg the poetry prominent. The modem poet no 
longer finds the Chorus in nature ; he must needs create and introduce it 
poetically ; that is, he must resolve on such an adaptation of his story as W'ill 
admit of its retrocession to those primitive times, and to that simple form 
of life. 

r thus renders more substantial service to the modem drama- 

^ reason, that it transforms the com- 

“to the old poetical one ; that it enables him to 
pense w’lth all that is repugnant to poetry, and conducts him back to the 
most simple, original, and genuine motives of action. The palaces of kings 
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of the living subject, in order to counterbalance the material influences, so 
the lyric^ effusions of the Chorus impose upon the poet the necessity of a 
proportionate elevation of his general diction. It is the Chorus alone 
which entitles the poet to employ this fulness of tone, which at once charms 
the senses, pervades the spirit, and expands^ the mind. This one giant 
fonn on his canvas obliges him to mount all his figures on the Cothurnus, 
and thus impart a tragical grandeur to his picture. If the Chorus be taken 
away, the diction of the tragedy must generally be loweied ; or, what is 
now great and majestic, will appear forced and overstrained. ^The old 
Chorus, introduced into the French tragedy, would present it in all its 
poverty, and reduce it to nothing; yet, without doubt, the same accompa- 
niment would impart to Shakespeare’s tragedy its true si^ificaiice. 

As the Chorus gives life to the language— so also it gives lepose to the 
action ; but it is that beautiful and lofty repose which is the charactenstic 
of a true work of art. For the mind of the spectator ought to maintain its 
freedom through the most impassioned scenes ; it should not become the 
mere prey of impressions, but calmly and severely detach itself from the 
emotions which it suffers. The commonplace objection made to the 
Chorus, that it disturbs the illusion and blunts the edge of the feelings, is 
what constitutes its highest recommendation ; for it is this blind force of 
the affections which the true artist deprecates — ^this illusion is what he 
disdains to excite. If the strokes which tragedy inflicts on our bosoms 
followed without respite, the passion would overpower the action. We 
should mix ourselves up with the subject-matter, and no longer stand above 
it. It is by holding asunder the different pans, and stepping between the 
passions with its composing views, that the Chorus restores to us our 
freedom, which ivould else be lost in the tempest. The characters of the 
drama need this intermission, in order to collect themselves ; for they are 
no real beings who obey the impulse of the moment, and merely represent 
individuals — but ideal persons, and representatives of their species, who 
enunciate the deep things of humanity. 

Thus much on my attempt to revive the old Chorus on the tragic stage. 
It is true that choruses are not unknown to modern tragedy; but the 
Chorus of the Greek drama, as I have employed it — the Chorus, as a single 
ideal person, furthering and accompanying the whole plot — is of an entirely 
distinct character ; and when, in discussion on the Gieek tragedy, I hear 
mention made of choruses, I generally doubt the speaker’s acquaintance 
with his subject. In my view, the Chorus has never been reproduced since 
the decline of the old tragedy. 

I have divided it into two parts, and represented it in contest with itself; 
but this occuTS where it wts as a real person, and as an unthinking multi- 
tude. As Chorus and an ideal person it is always one and entire. I have 
also several times dispensed with its presence on the stage. For this 
liberty I have the example of ^schylus, the creator of tragedy, and 
Sophocles, the greatest master of his art. 

Another licence it may be more difficult to excuse. I have blended 
together the fji^tian religion and the Pagan mythology, and introduced 
recoUections of the Moorish superstition. But the scene of the drama is 
Messi^, where these three religions either exercised a living inffnence, or 
applied to the senses in monumental remains. Besides, I consider it a 
privilege of poetiy to deal with different religions as a collective whole, in 
which everything that bears an individual character, and expresses a 
peculiar mode of feeling, has its place. Religion itself, the idea of a Divine 
Power, lies under the veil of all reli^ons ; and it must be permitted to the 
poet to represent it in the form which appears the most appropriate to his 
subject 
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In death, had closed his eyes, when, as the spark, 

That long in smouldering embers sullen lay, 

Shoots forth a towering flame — so, unconflned, 

Burst the wild storm of brothers* hate, triumphant 
O’er nature’s holiest bands. Ye saw, my friends, 

Your country’s bleeding wounds, when princely strife 
Woke discord’s maddening fires, and ranged her sons 
In mutual, mortal conflict. All around 
Was heard the clash of arms, the din of carnage, 

And e’en these halls were stained with kindred gore. 

Tom was the stale with civil rage, this heart 
With pangs that mothers feel. Alas ! unmindful 
Of aught but public woes, and pitiless, 

You sought my widowed chamuer ; there, with taunts 
And fierce reproaches for your country’s ills. 

From that polluted spring of brothers’ hate 
Derived, invoked a parent's warning voice, 

And, threatening, told of people’s dbcontent 
And princes’ crimes. 111 fated land ! Now wasted 
By thy unnatural sons, ere long the prey 
Of foeman's sword ! Oh haste,” you cried, “ and end 
This stnfe ! Bring peace again, or soon Messina 
Shall bow to other lords.” Your stern decree 
Prevailed : this heart, with all a mother’s anguish 
O’erlaboured, owned the weight of civil cares. 

I flew, nnd at my children’s feet, distracted, 

A suppliant lay ; till to my prayers and tears 
The voice of Nature answered in their breasts I 
Here in the palace of their sires, unarmed. 

In peaceful guise, Messina shall behold 
The long inveterate foes. This is the day ! 

E’en now J wait the messenger that brings 
Tne tidings of my sons’ approauh. Be ready 
To give your princes joyfiil welcome home. 

With reverence, such as vassals may beseem. 

Bethink ye to fulfil your subject duties. 

And leave to better wisdom weightier cares. 

Dire was their strife — to them and to the State 
Fruitful of ills ; yet, in this happy bond 
Of peace united, know that they are mighty 
To stand against a -world in arms, nor less 
Enforce their sovereign will — against yourselves I 

\The Elders retire in silmce: she beckons to an old atltn- 
dant, who rematns. 

ISA. Diego ! 

Die. What commands my honoured mistress? 

Isa. Old faithful serv'ant, thou trae heart, come near me ; 
Sharer of all a mother's woes, be thine 
The sweet communion of her joys. My treasure, 

Shrmed in thy breast, my dear and holy secret, 

Shall pierce the envious veil, and &hine triumphant 
To cheerful day; too long by harsh decrees 
Silent and overpowered, affection yet 
Shall utterance find in Nature’s tones of raptuie, 

And this unprlsoned heart leap to the embrace 
Of all it holds most dear, returned to glad 
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My desolate halls, 

So bend thy aged steps 
To the old cloistered sanctuary that guards 
The darling of my soul, whose innocence 
To thy true love (sweet pledge of happier days 1) 

Trusting I gave, and asked from fortune’s storm 
A resting-place and shrine. 0 in this hour 
Of bliss, the dear reward of all thy caies, 

Give to my longing arms my child again ! 

[ Trumpets^ are heard in the distance. 
Haste,k thy footsteps winged with joy — I hear 
The trumpet’s blast, that tells in warlike accents 
My sons are near, 

[Exit Diego. Music is heard in an opposite direction^ 
and becomes gradually louder. 

Messina is awake ! 

Hark ! how the stream of tongues, hoarse murmuring, 

Rolls on the breeze, ’Tis they 1 — my mother’s heart 
Feels their approacl], and beats mth mighty throes 
Responsive to the loud resounding march ! 

They come! they come! My children 1— oh, my children J [Exit. 

The Chorus enters. It consists of two Semichoruses which enter at the 
same time from opposite sides, and, after marchinp round the stage, 
range themselves in rozvs, each on the side by which it entered. One 
Semichorus consists of young knights, the other of older ones; each 
has its peculiar costume and ensigns. When, the two Choruses stand 
opposite to each other, the march ceases, and the two leadtrs speak."^ 

First Chorus (Cajetan). 

I greet ye, glittering halls 
Of olden time I 

Cradle of kings I Hail I lordly roof, 

In pillared majesty sublime 1 
Sheathed be the sword I 
In chains before the portal lies 
The fiend, with tresses snake-entwined, 

Fell discord ! Gently tread the inviolate floor 1 
Peace to this royal dome ! 

Thus, by the furies’ brood, we swore, 

And all the dark avenging deities 1 

Second Chorus (Bohemund). 

I rage ! I burn I and scarce refrain 
To lift the glittering steel on high; 

For lo ! the Gorgon -visaged train 
Of the detested foeman nigh. 

Shall I my swelling heart control? — 

To parley deign — or still, in mortal strife, 

The tumult of my soul ? 

Dire sister, guardian of the spot, to thee, 

Awe-struck, I bend the knee ; 

Nor dare with arms profane thy deep tranquillity! 

^ The first Chorus consists of Cajetan, Eerengar, Manfred, Tristan, and eight followers 
of Don Manuel. The second of Bohemund, Roger, Hippolyte, and nine others of the 
party of Don Ca»ar. 
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First Chorus (Cajetan). 

Welcome Ihe peaceful strain ! 

Together we adore the guardiant power 
Of these august abodes ! 

Sacred the hour, 

To kindred brotherly ties, 

And reverend holy sympathies — 

Our hearts the genial charm shall own, ' 

And melt awhile at friendship's soothing tone, 

But when in yonder plain 

We meet — then peace away 1 

Come, gleaming arms, and battle*s deadly fray. 

The Whole Chorus. 

But when in yonder plain, 

We meet — then peace away ! 

Come, gleaming arms, and battle's deadly fray t 

First Chorus (Berengar). 

I hate thee not — nor call thee foe — 

My brother 1 This our native earth, 

The land that gave our fathers birth, 

Of chief's behest the slave decreed, 

The vassal draws the sword at need ; 

For chieftain’s rage we strike the blow ; 

For stranger lords our kindred blood must ifo^. 

Second Chorus (Bohemund). 

Hale fires their souls — ^we ask not why — 

At honour’s call to fight and die ; 

Boast of the true and brave 1 

Unworthy of a soldieris name 

Who bums not for his chieftain’s fame 1 

The Whole Chorus. 

Unworthy of a soldier’s name 

Who bums not for his chieftain’s fame 1 

One of the Chorus (Berengar). 

Thus spoke within my bosom’s core 
The thought, as hitherward 1 strayed, 

And pensive, ’mid the waving store, 

I mused, of Autumn’s yellow glade : 

These gifts of Nature's bounteous reign, 

The teeming earth and golden grain, 

Yea eiats, among wAose /eaves entwine 
The tendrils of the clustering vine ; 

Gay children of our sunny clime. 

Region of Spring’s eternal prime ! 

Each charm should w'oo to love and joy. 

No cares the dream of bliss annoy, 

And pleasure through life’s summer day 
Speed every laughing hour away. 

\Ve rage in blood — O dire disgrace 1 
For this usurping, alien rate; 
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Swells with a mother*s tide of ecstasy, 

As, blazoned in these noble youths, my image 
hlore perfect shows. O blissful hour !— the first 
Tjiat comprehends the fulness of my joy, 

When long constrained reflection dares to pour, 

In unison of transport frona my heart, 

Unehecked, a parent's undivided love: 

Oh! it was ever one— my sons were twain. 

Say— shall I revel in the dream of bliss, 

And give my soul to nature’s dear emotions? 

Is this warm pressure of thy brother’s hand 
A dagger in thy breast? \!I‘o I)ON Manuel. 

Or when mine eyes 

Feed on that brow with love’s enraptured gaz^ 

Is It a wrong to thee ? \Po Don C^ar. 

Trembling, I pause, 

Lest e’en affection’s breath should wake tlie fires 

Of slumbering hate. \After regarding both vtdk inquiring looks. 

Speak ! In your secret hearts 
What purpose dwells? Is it the ancient feud. 

Unreconciled, that, in your father’s halls 
A moment stilled, beyond the castle gates — 

Where sits infuriate war and champs the bit — 

Shall rage anew in mortal bloody conflict? 

Chorus (Bohemund). 

Concord or strife, the fate’s decree 
Is bosomed yet in dark futurity 1 
What comes, we little heed to know*— 

Prepared for aught the hour may show ! 

Isa, \looking ronnd^ What mean these arms — this warlike 
dread array, 

That in the palace of your sires portends 
Some fearful issue ? Needs a mother's heart, 

Outpoured, this nigged witness of her joys ? 

Say, in these folding arms diall treason hide 
The deadly snare ? O these rude pitiless men — 

The ministers of your wrath ! Trust not the show 
Of seeming friendship : treachery in their breasts 
Lurks to betray, and long-dissembled hate. 

Ye are a race of other lands; your sires 
Profaned their soil; and ne’er the invader's yoke 
Was ea^— never in the vassal’s heart 
Languished the hope of sweet revenge— our sway 
Not rooted in a people’s love, but owns 
Allegiance from their fears. With secret joy. 

For conquest’s ruthless sword, and thraldom’s chains. 

From age to age, they wait the atoning hour 
Of prmcte’ doivnfall. Thus their bards awake 
The patriot strain, and thus, from sire to son 
Keheaised, the old traditionary tale 
Beguiles the "winter's night. False is the world, 

My sons, and light are all the specious ties 
By fanc^ twined: friendship— deceitful name! 

^ gaudy flowers but deck our summer fortune, 
fo \sither at the first rude bteath of autumn I 
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Don Man. Oh ! had I known thy spirit thus to peace 
Indines, what thousand griefs had never tom 

Aniother*sheart! . 

Don Cjes. I find thee just and true ; 

Men spoke thee proud of soul. 

Don Man. ^ The curse of greatness ! 

Ears ever open to the babbler’s tale. t ^ i j i 

Don CiES. Thou art too proud to meanness— I to falseliooa. 
Don Man. And said my mother tiue — false is the world ? 

Don C-ffiS. Believe her; false as air. .... 

Don Man. Give me thy hand 1 

Don C/ES. And thine be ever next my heart 1 . i 

[77/4^ siattd clasping each others hands^ ana rcgafa each 
other in silence. 

Don Man. I g^^e 


Upon thy brow, and still behold my mother 
In some dear lineament. 

Don C^. ' Her image looks 

From thine, and wondrous in my bosom w'akes 
Affection’s springs. 

Don Man. And is it thou ? — that smile 

Benignant on thy face ?— thy lips that charm 
With gracious sounds of love and dear forgiveness ? 

Don Ces. Is this my brother ? — this the hated foe ? 

His mien all gentleness and truth — ^his voice, 

Whose soft prevailing accents breathe of friendship ! 

{After a pause. 


Don Man. We were deceived, betrayed — 

Don CjEs. The sport of passion ! 

Don Man. Shall aught divide us ? 

Don C^. We are one for ever ! 

{They rush into each other's arms. 

First Chorus {to the Second). 

Why stand we thus^ and coldly gaze, 

While Nature’s holy transports bum ? 

No dear embrace for happier days, 

And discord never to return ! 

Brothers are they, and thus, by kindred band, 

We own their ties of home and native land. 

{Both Choruses embrace. 


A Messenger enters. 

Second Chor. {to Don CiESAR (Bobemund).] Rejoice, my 
Prince ; thy messenger returns : 

And mark that beaming smile, the harbinger 
Of happy tidings. 

hlESS. Health to me ! and health 

To this delivered State ! O sight of bliss, 

That lights mine eyes with rapture! I behold, 

Their hands in sweet accord entwined, the sons 
Of my departed lord — the princely pair, 

Dissevered late by conflict’s hottest rage. 

Don C^. Yes, from the flames ofliate, a new-born Phoenix, 
Our love aspires. 

hlESS. ^ I bring another joy : 

My staff is green with flourishing shoots. 
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Don CiES. \taking him asile,] Oh, tell me 

Thy gladsome message. 

Mess. All is happiness 

On this auspiciovis day : long sought, the lost one 
Is found. 

Don C>es. Discovered ! Oh, where is she ? Speak I 
Mess. Within Messina’s walls she lies concealed. 

Don Man. [turning to the First Semichorus.] A ruddy 
glow mounts in my brother’s cheek, 

And pleasure dances in his sparkling eye ; 

Whate'er the spring, wth sympathy of love 
My inmost heart partakes it full. 

Don CAis. [to the Messenger.] Come, lead me. 

Farewell, Don Manuel — ^to meet again, 

Enfolded in a mother’s arms! I ily 

To cares of utmost need. [He is about to depart, 

Don Man. Make no delay ; 

And happiness attend thee ! 

Don CiEs. [after a pause of reflection he rettums.'] How thy 
looks 

Awake my soul to transport! Yes, my brother. 

We shall be friends indeed I This hour is bright 
With jglad presage of ever-springing love. 

That in the enlivening beam shall flourish fair, 

Sweet recompense of wasted years! 

Don Man. The blossom 

Betokens goodly fniit. 

Don. Caes. I tear myself 

Reluctant from thy arms; yet, though I break 
This festal hour, think not my kindred flame 
Less cordial glows than thine. 

Don Man. [mth manifest absence of mind^ Obey the 
moment ! 

Our lives belong to love. 

Don C/es. What calls me hence — 

Don Man. Enough I thou leav’st thy heart. 

Don C/ES. No envious secret 

Shall part us long; soon the last darkening fold 
Shall vanish from my breast. [Turning to the CHORUS. 

Attend! Forever 

Stilled is our strife ; he is my deadliest foe. 

Detested ns the gates of Hell, who dares 
To blow the fires of discord. None may hope 
To win my love, that, with malicious tales, 

Encroach upon a brother’s ear, and point, 

With busy zeal of false officious friendship, 

The dart of some rash angry word, escaped 
From passion’s heat. It wounds not from the Ups, 

But, swallowed by suspicion’s greedy ear, 

Like a rank poisonous weed, embittered creeps, 

And hangs about the heart with thousand shoots. 

Perplexing Nature’s lies. 

[He emb' aces his Brother a^vif and goes asuapf accom- 
panied by the Second Chorus, 

Chor. (Cajetan). Wondering, my Prince, 

I gaze, for in thy looks some mystery 
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With bright to-morrow shall be one ! So smooth, 

As nins the limpid brook, or silvery sand 
That marks the flight of time, our lives shall flow 
In continuity of joy! 

Chor. (Cajetak). Alread]f 
Our hearts, my Prince, with silent vows have blessed 
Thy happy love; and now from every tongue, 

For her, tlie royal beauteous bride, should sound 
The glad acclaim ; so tell, what nook unseen, 

What deep umbrageous solitude enshrines 
The charmer of thy soul. With magic spells 
Almost I dcen]^ she mocks our gaze; for oft 
In eager chase we scour each rustic path 
And forest dell; yet not a trace betrayed 
Tliy secret haunts, ne’er were the footsteps marked 
Of this mysterious fair. 

Don Man. The spell is b'^oke, 

And all shall be revealed. Now list my tale: 

’Tis five months flown j my father yet controlled 
The land, and bowed our necks with iron sway; 

Little I knew but the wild jo 3 's of arms, 

And mimic warfare of the chase. 

One day, 

Long had we tracked the boar with zealous toil 
On yonder woody ridge; it chanced, pursuing 
A snow-white hind, far from your tram I roved 
Amid the forest maze; the timid beast, 

Along the windings of the narrow vale, 

Through rocky cleft and thick-entangled brake, 

•Flew onward, scarce a moment lost, nor distant 
Beyond a javelin’s throw; nearer I came not, 

Nor took an aim; when, through a garden’s gale,^ 

Sudden she vanished ! From my horse quick springing, 

I followed : lo! the poor scared creature lay 
Stretched at the feet of a young beauteous nun. 

That strove, with fond caress of her fair hands, 

To still its throbbing heart. Wondering, I gazed, 

And motionless — my spear, in act to strike. 

High poised; while she, with her large piteous eyes 
For mercy sued ; and thus we stood in silence. 

Regarding one another. 

How long the pause 

I know not; time itself forgot: it seemed 
Eternity of Hiss ! Her glance of sweetness 
Flew to my soul ; and quick the subtle flame 
Pervaded all my heart. 

- But what I spoke^ 

And how this blessed creature answered, none 
May ask; it floats upon my thought, a dream 
Of childhood’s happy dawn 1 Soon as my sense 
Returned, I felt her bosom throb responsive ' 

To mine; then fell, melodious on my ear, ' 

The sound as of a convent bell that called 
To vesper song; and, like some shadowy vision, 

That melts in air, she flitted from my sight, / 

And was beheld no more. 
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Chor. (Cajetan). Thy stoiy thrills 
My breast wth pious awe! Prince, thou hast robbed 
The sanctuary^ and for the bride of Heaven 
Burned with unholy pasrion I Oh, remember 
The cloister’s sacr^ vows ! 

Don Man, Thenceforth one path 

My footsteps wooed: the fickle train was still 
Of young desires — ^new-felt my being's aim, 
hly soul reveled ! — aud, as the pilgrim turns 
His wistful gaze, where, from the orient sky, 

With gracious lustre beams Redemption’s star, 

So to that brightest point of Heaven, her presence. 

My hopes and longings centred all. No sun 
Sank in the western Avaves but smiled farewell 
To two united lovers. Thus, in stillness. 

Our hearts were twined — ^the all-seeing air above us 
Alone the faithful ndtness of our joys ! 

O golden hours ! O happy days ! Nor Heaven 
Indignant viewed our bliss: no vows enchained 
Her spotless soul; nought but the link which bound it 
Eternally to mine! 

Chor. (Cajetan). Those hallowed walls, 

Perchance, calm retreat of tender youth, 

No living grave? 

Don Man. In infant innocence 
Consigned a holy pledge, ne’er has she left 
Her cloistered home. 

Chor. (Cajetan). But what her royal line? 

The noble only spring from noble stem. 

Don Man. A secret to herself; she ne’er has learned 
Her name or fatherland. 

Chor. (Cajetan). And not a trace 
Guides to her being’s undiscovered springs? 

Don Man. An old domestic, the sole messenger 
Sent by her unknown mother, oft bespeaks her 
Of kingly race. 

Chor. (Cajetan). And hast thou won nought else 
From garrulous age? 

Don Man. Too much I feared to peril 

My secret bliss ! 

Chor. (Cajetan). What were his words? What tidings 
He bore— perchance thou know’st. 

Don Man. ^ Oft he has cheered her 

With promise of a happier time, when all 
Shall be revealed. 

Chor. (Cajetan). O say— betokens aught 
The time is near? 

Don Man. Not distant far die day, 

That to the arms of kindred love once more 
Shall give the long forsaken, orphaned maid — 

Thus with mysterious words the aged man 
Has shadows oft what most I dread ; for aught 
Of diange disturbs the soul supremely blest — 

Nay, more ; but yesterday, his message spoke 
^e end of all my j^’s : this very dawn. 

He told, should smile auspicious on her fate^ 
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m 

The chase recalls the battle’s fray, 

And kindles victory’s pride. 

Up mth the streaks of early mom, 

We scour with jocund hearts the misty vale, 

Loud echoing to the cheerful hom, 

Over inountain--over dale; 

And every languid sense repair, 

Bathed in the rushing streams of cold reviving air. 

' Second Chorus (Berengar). 

Or, shall we trust the ever-moving sea, 

The azure goddess, blithe and free, 

Whose face, the mirror of the cloudless sky, 

Lures to her bosom wooingly ? 

Quick, let us build on the dancing waves 
A floating castle gay; 

And merrily, merrily, swim away ! 

Who ploughs, with ventmous keel, the brine 
Of the ocean crystalline ; 

His bride is Fortune, the world his oivn, 

For him a harvest blooms unsown : 

Here, like the wind that swift careers 
The circling bound of earth and slcy, 

Flits ever changeful destiny ! 

Of airy Chance *tis the sportive reign. 

And Hope ever broods on the boundless main I 

A Third (Cajetan). 

Nor, on the vsatery waste alone, 

Of the tumultuous, heaving sea ; 

On the him earth, that sleeps secure, 

Based on the pillars of eternity. 

Say, when shall mortal joy endure? 

New bodings in my anxious breast. 

Waked by this sudden friendship, rise ; 

Ne’er would I choose my home of rest 
On the stilled lava stream that cold 
Beneath the mountain lies : 

Not thus were Discord's fires controlled ; 

Too deep the rooted hate ; too long 
They brooded, in their sullen hearts, 

O’er unforgottOT, treasured wrong ; 

In warning visions oft dismayed, 

I read the signs of coming woe ; 

And now, from this mysterious maid, 

My bosom tells, die dreaded ills shall flow. 

Unblest, I deem, the bridal chain 
Shall Imit their secret loves, accurst 
With holy cloisters' spoil profane : 

No crooked paths to virtue lead; 

111 fruit has ever sprung from evil seed ! 

Ber. And thus, to sad unhallowed rites 
Of an ill-omened nuptial tie, 

Too well ye knew their father bore 
A bride of mournful destiny,— 
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Don C^. Angelic sweetness 1 fear not. \To tht Chorus. 
Ketire ! your gleaming arms and rude army 
AHrlght the timorous maid. [ To Bca i rice. 

Fear nothing ! — betiuly 
And virgin shame arc sacred in my eyes, 

\Thi Chorus steps aside. Be approaches and takes her 
hand. 

Where hast thou been ? for sure some envious power 
Has liid thee from my gaze : long h<avc 1 sought thee ; 

E’en from the hour, w^hen, ’mid the funeral rites 
or the dead prince, like some angelic vision, 

Lit with celestial brightness, on my sight 
Thou shon’st, no other image in my breast. 

Waking or dreaming, lives ; nor to thyself 
Unknonm thy potent s|)clls; my glance of dre, 

My faltering accents, and my hand that lay 
Trembling in thine, bespoke iny ecstasy 1 
Aught else, with solemn m.ajcsiy the rite 
And holy place forbade. 

The bell proclaimed 

The awful sacrifice I with downcast eyes, 

And kneeling, I adored : soon as 1 rr^c, 

And caught with eager gaze thy form again, 

Sudden it vanished ; yet, with mighty magic 
Of love enchained, my spirit tracked thy presence ; 

Nor ever, with unwearied quest, I cease, 

At palace gales, amid the temple’s throng, 

In secret paths retired, or public scenes, 

Where beauteous innocence perchance might rove. 

To mark each passing form : in vain; but, guided 
By some propitious deity, tliis d.ay. 

One of my tram, witli happy vigilance, 

Espied thee in the neighbouring cinirch. 

[Beatrice, ivho had stood irmhling^ with averted ej'ts, 
here snakes a gesture of terror. 

I see thee 

Once more ; and may the spirit from this frame 
Be severed, e'er we part I Now, let me snatch 
This glad auspicious moment, and defy 
Or chance, or envious demon’s power, to shake 
Henccforlli my solid bliss ; here I proclaim thee. 

Before this listening warlike tnain, my bride, 

With pledge of kniglitly honours ! [Be shoios her to the CHORUS. 

Who thou art 

I ask not : thou art mine ! But that thy soul 
And birth arc pure alike, one glance informed 
My inmost heart ; and thougli thy lot w'ere mean, 

And poor thy lowly state, yet would I strain thee 
With rapture to my arms : no choice remains ; 

Thou art my love, my wife ! Know too, that lifted 
On fortune’s height, I spurn control ; my will 
Can raise thee to the pinnacle of greatness. 

Enough my name — I am Don Cmsar I none 
Is nobler in Messina ! 

[Beatrice slas'ls back in amazeisient. He re//tarks her 
agitatiosi, assd after a pause cosstisiiics, 
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What a grace 

Lives in thy soft surprise and modest silence I 
Yes ! gentle humbleness is beauty's ctpwn— 

The beautiful for ever hid, and shrinking 
From its own lustre ; but thy spirit needs ^ 

Repose, for aucht of strange— e'en sudden joy— 

Is tenror-fraufint. I leave thee— [Turmu^ i& the CHOUUS. 

From this hour 

She is your mistress, and my bride ; so teach her. 

With honours due, to entertain the pomp 
Of queenly state. I will return with speed, 

And lead her home as fits Messina’s Princess I [He gifte away. 


Beatrice and the Chorus. 

Chor. (BoHEJfUifo). Fair maiden — ^hail to thee. 
Thou lovely Queen I 

Thine is the crown, and thine the victory 1 
Of heroes, to a distant s^e, 

The blooming mofher thou shalt shine, 

Preserver of this kingly line. 

Roger. And thrice 1 bid thee hail, 

Thou happy fair! 

Sent in nuspunous hour to bless 
This favoured race— the gods’ peculiar care. 

Here tivine the immona! ivreaths of fame, 

And evermore, from sire to son. 

Rolls on the sceptred sway, 

To heirs of old renown, a race of deathless name! 

Boh. The household gods exuUingly 
Thy coming trait ; 

The ancient, honoured sires, 

That on the portals froum sedate, 

Shall smile for thee ! 

There blooming Hebe shall thy steps attend. 

And golden Victory, that sits 

By Jove's eternal throne, with waving plumes 

For conquest ever spread — 

To welcome thee from Heaven descend. 

Roger. Ne’er from this queenly bright array 
The crown of beauty fades ; 

Beparting to the realms of day, 

Each to the next, as good and fair, 

Extends the zone of feminine grace, 

And veil of purity ; 

O happy race I 

What vision glads my raptured eye ! 

Equal in Nature’s blooming pride, 

I see the mother and the virgin bride. 

Bea. ^waking from her reverie^ 0 luckless hour I 
Alas ! ill'fated maid ! 

Where shall I fly 
From these rude warlike men? 

Lost and betrayed ! 

A shudder o’er me came. 
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* 

That played upon the grass ; soon from the wood 
A Hon rushed, and from his gorj’ jaws, 

Caressing, in the infant's lap let fall 

His prey, new caught ; then through the air down swept 

An eagle, and w'ith fond caress alike 

Dropt from his claws a trembling kid ; and both 

Cowered at the infant's feet, a gentle pair. 

A monk, the saintly guide, whose counsels poured, 

In every earthly need, the balm of Heaven 
Upon my troubled soul, my dream resolved. 

Thus spoke the man of God ; a daughter, sent 
To knit the warring spirits o'" my sons, 

In bonds of tender love, should recompense 
A mother's pains ! Deep in my heart 1 treasured 
Plis words, and, reckless of the pagan seer, 

Preserved the blessed child, ordained of Heaven 
To still your growing strife ; sweet pledge of hope, 

And messenger of peace ! 

Don Man. [embracing his There needs no sister 

To join our he.arts ; she shall but bind them closer ! 

Isa. In a lone spot obscure, by stranger hands 
Nurtured, the secret flower has grown — to me, 

Denied the joy to mark each infant charm, 

And opening grace, from that sad hour of parting ; 

These arms ne’er clasped my child again ; her sire, 

To jealousy's corroding fears a prey, 

And brooding dark suspicion, restless tracked 
Each day my steps. 

Don C/es. Yet three months flown, my father 

Sleeps Hn the tranquil grave ; say, whence delayed 
The joyous tidings ? why so long concealed 
The maid, nor earlier taught our hearts to glow 
With brother's love ? 

Isa. The cause— your frenzied hate, 

That, raging unconfined, e’en on the tomb 
Of your scarce buried father, lit the flames 
Of mortal strife. What ! could I throw my daughter 
Betwixt your gleaming blades ? or, 'mid the storm 
Of passion, would ye list a woman’s counsels ? 

Could she, sweet pledge of peace, of all our hopes 
The last and holy anchor, 'mid the rage 
Of discord And a home 7 Ye stand as brothers, 

So will I give a sister to your arms ! 

The reconciling angel comes ; each hour 
I wait my messenger's return ; he leads her 
From sequestered cell, to glad once more 
A mother’s eyes. 

Don Man. Nor her alone, this day, 

Thy arms shall fold : joy pours through all our gates ; 

Soon shall the desolate halls be full, the seat 
Of every blooming grace. Now hear my secret ; 

A sister thou hast given ; to thee 1 bring 
A daughter — bless thy son ! My heart has found 
Its lasting shrine : ere this day’s sun has set, 

Don Manuel to thy feet shall lead his bride, 

The partner of his days. 
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jgj^. And to xny breast 

With transport will I clasp the chosen maid, 

That makes my first-born happy ! Joy shall spnng 
Where’er she treads, and eve^ flower that blooms 
Around the path of life smile in her presence ! 

May bliss reward the son, that for my brows 
Has twined the choicest wreath a mother ivears. 

Don CiES. Yet give not all the fulness of thy blessing 
To him, thy eldest bom. If love be blest, 

I come with blessings too ; I bring a daughter — 

Another flower for thy most treasured garland 1 
The maid, that in this ice-cold bosom first 
Awoke the rapturous flame ! ere yonder sun 
Declines, Don Csesax’s bride shall call thee mother 1 

Don Man. Almighty love I thou godlike power — for, well. 

We call thee sovereign of the breast ! thy sway 

Controls each warring element, and tunes 

To soft accord ; nought lives but owms thy greatness ! 

Lo 1 the rude soul, that long defied thee, melts 

At thy command ! IHe embraces DON C^ESAIL 

Now I can share thy heart, 

And, trustful, strain thee to a brother’s arms ! 

I doubt thy faith no more, for thou canst love I 

Isa. Thrice happy day i when every gloomy care 
From my o’er-latoured breast has flown ; I see 
On steadfast columns reared our kingly race. 

And, with contented spint, tmck the stream 
Of measureless Time. In these deserted halls, 

Sad m my widow’s veil, but yesterday. 

Childless I roamed ; and soon, in youthful charms 
Arrayed, three blooming daughters at my side 
Shall stand 1 Oh joyful mother ! chief of women, 

In bliss supreme ; can aught of earthly good 
Compare to thine? 

But say, of royal stem. 

What maidens grace our isle? for ne’er my sons 
Would stoop to meaner brides. 

Don^ Man. Seek not to raise 

The veil that hides my bliss ; another day 
Shall tell thee all : enough — Don Manuel’s bride 
Is W'orthy of thy son and thee. 

Isa. Thy sire 

Speaks in thy words ; thus, to himself retired, 

For ever would he brood o’er counsels dark, 

And cloak his secret purpose ; your delay 

Be short, my son. [Turning to DoN CiESAR. 

But thou, some royal maid, 

Daughter of kings, has stirred thy soul to love ; 

So speak — her name. 

Don CjES. I have no art to hide 

My thoughts in mystery’s garb, my spirit free 
And open as my b^o^v5 ; what thou wouldst know 
Concerned me never ; what illumes above, 

Heaven’s flaming orb ? Himself ! on all the world 
He shines ; and, with his beaming glory, tells 
From light he sprang. In her pure eyes I gazed j 
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Don C^. What brought her to my side, or whence 
She came, I know not : from her presence, quick, 

Some secret, aU*pervading,^ inward charm 
Awoke; ’twas not the ma^c of a smile, 

Nor playful Cupid in her cheeks, nor more, 

The form of peerless grace;— *iwas beauty's soul. 

The speaking virtue, modesty inborn, 

That, as with magic spells impalpable 
To sense, my being tbralled. We breathed together 
The air of Heaven. Enough !— no utterance asked 
Of u ord«, our spiritual converse ; — ^in my heart, 

Though btrange, yet, with familiar ties inwrought, 

She seemed ; and instant spake the thought — *tis she 1 
Or none that lives ! 

• Don Man. \interp05ing with eagerness,] That the 
sacred fire 

From Heaven 1 the spark of love — that on the soul 
Bursts like the lightning's flash, and mounts in flame. 
When kindred bosoms meet 1 No choice remains — 

Who shall resist 1 what mortal break the band 
That Heaven has knit? Brother 1 my blissful fortune 
Was echoed in thy tale ; well thou hast raised 
The veil that shadows yet my secret love. 

Isa. Thus destiny has marked the wayward course 
Of my two sons. The mighty torrent sweeps 
Down fhom the pnsrfptce ; with rage fte wears 
His proper bed, nor needs the channel traced 
By art and prudent care : so, to the powers, 

That darkly sway the fortunes of our house, 

Trembling I yield. One pledge of hope remains ; 

Great as their birth, their noble souls. 


Isabella, Don Manuel, Don CiESAR. Diego is seen at tke dear. 


Isa. But see, 

My faithful messenger return^ Come near me, 

Honest Diego. Quick J where is she ? Tell me. 

Where is my child ? there is no secret here, 

Ob, speak ! no longer from my eyes conceal her ; 

Come 1 we are ready for the height of joy. 

iShe js about to lead him iosuards the door. 
\Vhat means this pause ? Thou lingerest, thou art dumb ; 

Thy looks are terror-fraught ; a shudder creeps 
Through all my frame I Declare ihy tidings ! Speak 1 
WTiere is she? \NTiere is Beatrice? 


r r . about to rush from the chamber 

Don Man. [to htmself^ abstractedly.] Beatrice I 
Die. [holding back the Princess.] Be still * 

IsA. ^Vhe^e is she? Anguish tears my breast ! 

T j t comes not ; 

1 bnng no daughter to thy arms. 

,^sa. Declare 

TI^ message ! Speak ! by all the saints, 

What has befallen? 

I)oN Man. Where is my sister ? Tell us, 

Thou harbinger of ilU 
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Don l^lAN. Speak ! within the convent’s walls, 

When first unseen— ^ 

Die. This day at dawn. 

Don Man. [to Isabella.] Her name, 

Thou sayst, is Beatrice? ^ 

Isa. No questions— fly ! 

Don Man. Yet tell me— , . -i i i 

Isa. Haste I begone ! why this delay ? 

Follow thy brother. 

Don Man. I conjure thee— speak. 

Isa. [draggitig him away.] Behold my tears 1 

Don Man. Where was she hid 1 What region 


Concealed my sister? 

Isa. Scarce from curious eyes, 

In the deep bosom of the earth, more safe 
My ^iid had been ! 

Die. Oh, now, a sudden horror 


Starts in my breast 1 

Don Man. What gives thee fear ? 

Die. Twas I, 

That, guiltless, caused this woe. 

Isa. Unhappy man 1 

What hast thou done? 

Die, To spare thy mother’s heart 

One anxious pang, my mistress, I concealed 
What now my Ups shall tell : 'iwas on the day, 

When thy dead husband in the silent tomb 
Was laid ; from every side the unnumbered throng 
Pressed eager to the solemn rites ; thy daughter — 

For e’en amid the cloistered shade was noised 
The funeral pomp— urged me, wilh ceaseless prayers, 

To lead her to the festival of death. 

In evil hour 1 gave consent; and, shrouded 
In sable weeds of mounting, she surveyed 
Her father’s obsequies : with keen reproach, 

My bosom tells (for through the veil her charms 
Resistless shone) ‘iwas there, perchance, the spoiler 
Lurked to betray. 

Don Man. [to himself.] Thrice happy words ! I livel 
It was another ! 

ISA. [/a Diego.] Faithless 1 111 betide 
Thy treacherous age ! 

Die. Oh, never have I strayed 

From duty’s path I My mistress, in her prayers, 

I heard the voice of Nature ; thus from Heaven, 

Ordained, methought, the secret impulse moves, 

Of kindr^ blood, to hallow with her tears 
A father’s grave ; the tender office owned 
Thy servant’s cate ; and thu^ wilh good intent, 

I wrought but ilL 

Don Man. [ta himself] Why stand I thus, a prey 
To torturing fears? No longer wdll I bear 
The dread suspense— I wiU know all ! 

Don C^. [who returns.] Forgive me, 

J follow thee. 

Don Man. Away I Let no man foUow ! [Exit, 
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Boh. Our swords be measured first I 

Caj. I thee ever 

A serpent in my path. 

Boh. Where'er I list, 

Thus will I meet thee ! ... 

Caj. Say, w'hy cam st thou hither? 

To spy — 

Boh. And thou to question and command I 

Caj. To parley I disdain ! 

Boh. Too much I grace thee 


By words ! 

Caj. Thy hot impetuous youth should bow 
To reverend age. 

Boh. Elder thou art— not braver. 

Bea. [rushing from her place of coneealment.l Alas I 
What means these warlike men ? 

Caj, [to Bohemuhd.] I heed not 

Thy threats and lofty mien. 

Boh. 1 serve a master 

Better than thine. 

Bea. Alas ! should he appear ! 

Caj. Thou Best! Don Manuel thousandfold excels. 

Boh. In every strife the wreath of victory decks 
Don Cmsar's brows ! 

Bea. Now he will come I already 

The hour is past ! 

Caj. ’Tis p^ce — or thou shouldst know 

My vengeance ! 

Boh. Fear, not peace, thy arm restrains, 

Bea. Oh 1 were he thousand miles remote ! 

Caj. Thy looks 

But move my scorn ; the compact I obey. 

Boh. The coward’s ready shield I 

Caj. Come on I I follow. 

Boh. To arms ! 


Bea. [in the greatest agitation.^ Their falchions gleam— the 
strife begins ! 

Ye heavenly powers, his steps refrain !— some snare 
Throw round his feet, that, in this hour of dread, 

He come not ; all ye angels, late implored 
To give him to my arms, reverse my prayers ; 

Far, far from hence convey the loved one ! 

[.S^e runs mto the alcove. At the moment when the two 
Choruses are about to esigage^ Don Manuel appears. 


Don Manuel, //<e Chorus. 

Don Man. Hold 1 

What do 1 see 1 

First Chor. [to the Second] (Cajetan, Berengar, 
Manfred). Come on ! come on ! 

Second Chor. (Bohemund, Roger, Hippolyte). Down 
with them ! 

Don Man. [stepping between them with drawn sivord,"] 
Hold ! 

^J- ’Tisihe prince J 

Boh. 


Be still ! 
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PON MAN^ 

Bea. 

Is precious ! haste ! 
PoN Man. 

Bea. 


Beatrice ! 

Ko words ! the moment 

Yet tell me — 

Quick I away 


Ere these fierce men return. 

PoN Man. . Be calm, for nought 
Shall trouble thee of ill. 

Bea. Oh, fly, alas ! 

Thou knoVst them not. 

Don Man. Protected by this arm, 

Canst thou fear aught? 

Bea- Oh ! trust me ; mighty men 


Are here 1 

Don hlAN. Beloved ! mightier none than I. 

Bea. And wouldst ihou brave this warlike host alone? 

Don Man. Alone I the men thou feat^st — 

Bea. Thou know'st them not, 


Nor whom they serve, 

Don Man. Mysdf I I am their lord. 

Bea. Thou art — a shudder creeps through all my frame I 
Don Man. Far other than I seemed ; so learn at last 
To know me, Beatrice ; not the poor knight 
Am I, the stranger and unknown, that loving, 

Taught thee to lovo ; bat what I am — ^roy race — 

My power — 

Bea. And art thou not Don Manuel ? Tell me — 
Who art thou ^ 

Don Man. Chief of all that bear the name : 

I am Don hlanuel, Prince of Messina 1 
Bea, Art thou Don Manuel, Don Caesar's brother? 

Don Man. Don Caesar is my brother. 

Bea. Is thy brother! 

Don Man. What means this terror? Know’st thou then 
Don Caesar? 

None other of my race ? 


Bea. Art thou Don Manuel, 

That with thy brother liv'st in bitter strife 
Of long inveterate hate? 

Don Man. This very sun 

Smiled on our glad accord. Yes, we are brothers— 

Brothers in heart ! 

Bea. And reconciled this day ? 

Don Man. What stirs this wild disorder? Hast thou known 
Aught but oar name ? Say, hast thou told me all ? 

Is there no secret? Hast thou nought concealed? 

Nothing disguised? 

Thy words are dark ; explain — 

What shall I tell thee? 

Don Man. Of thy mother nought 

Ha±it thou e er told ; who is she ? If in words 
I paint her, bring her to thy sight— 

A -T Thou know’st her, 

And thou wert silent ! 

Don Man. If I know thy mother. 

Honors betide us both 1 
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Bea. Oil ! she is gracious 

As the sun’s orient beam. Yes ! 1 behold her ; 

Fond memory wakes ; and, from my bosom’s depths, 

Her godlike presence rises to my view t 

I see around her snowy neck descend 

The tresses of her raven liair, that shade 

The form of sculptured loveliness ; I see 

The pale, high-thoughted brow, the darkening glance 

Of her large lustrous orbs ; 1 hear the tones 

Of soul-fraught sweetness ! 

Don Man. ’Tis herself! 

Bea. This day, 

Perchance had pven me to her arms, and knit 
Our souls in everlasting love ; such bliss 
1 have renounced. Oh, I have lost a mother, 

For thee ! 

Don Man. Console thyself. Messina’s Princess 
Henceforth shall call thee daughter. To her feet 
I lead thee j come— she waits. 

Bea. What hast thou said ? 

Thy mother and Don Csesar’s? Never 1 never ! 

Don Man. Thou shudderest 1 Whence this horror? Hast 
thou known 
My mother? Speak — 

Bea. O grief 1 O dire misfortune 

Alas 1 that e’er I live to see this day ! 

Don Man. What troubles thee? Thou know’st me \ thou 
hast found, 

In the poor stranger knight, Messina’s Prince. 

Bea. Give me the dear unknown again I With him, 

On earth’s remotest wilds I could be blest 1 
Don Cass. \Jiehind the sum,^ Away ! what rabble throng 
Bea. That voice I [is here ? 

Oh, Heavens I where shall I fly ? 

Don Man. Know'st thou that voice ? 

No — thou hast never heard it ; to thine ear 
’Tis strange — 

Bea. Oh! come — delaynot— • 

Don Man, Wherefore fly? 

It is my brother’s voice ; he seeks me— how 
He tracked my steps — 

Bea. By all the holy saints ! 

Brave not his wrath. Oh, quit this pbee — avoid him — 

Meet not thy brother here, 

Don Man. My soul ! thy fears 

Confound ; thou hear’st me not ; our strife is o’er. 

Yes ; we are reconciled. 

Bea. Protect me, Heaven, 

In this dread hour I 

Don Man, A sudden dire presage 
Starts in my breast — I shudder at the thought ! 

If it be true, oh, horror ! Could she know 

That voice? Wert thou — My tongue denies to utter 

The words of fearful import — Beatrice ! 

If thou wert present at the funeral rites 
Of my dead sire — 
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Thou vrert 7 


Foi'give me I 
I was present ’ 


Bea. Alas ! 

Do.\ Man. 

Bea. 

Don Man. Unhappy woman ! 

Bea. . __ , 

Don Man. Horror I 

Bea. Some mighty impulse urged me to the scene : 

Oh, be not angry, to thyself I owned 

The ardent fond desire ; with darkening brow, 

Thou listene^t to mj' prayer, and I was silent. 

But wh.".t misguiding inauspicious star 
Allured, I know not ; from my inmost soul. 

The wish, the dear emotion spoke *, and vain 
Aught else. Diego gave consent — oh, pardon me 1 
I disobeyed thee. 

\Sht advances towards hint imploringly t at the same 
moment Don CiESAR enfets, accompanied hy the 
whole Chorus. 


Both Brothers, both Choruses, Beatrice. 

Second Chor. (Bohemund) \to Don C/CSar ] Thou 
believ’st us not — 

Believe thine eyes 1 

Don CiES. [rushes forward fnrioitsly^ and at the sight of 
his Brother starts back with horror.} Some hell-bon) 
magic cheats 

My senses. In his arms 1 Envenomed snake ! 

Is this thy love ? For this thy treacherous heart 
Could lure with guise of friendship ! Oh, from Heaven 
Breathed my immortal hate ! Down, down to hell. 

Thou soul of falsehood 1 [He stabs him, Don hlANUEL falls. 

Don Man. Beatrice ! — my brother ! — 

I die ! [Dies. Beatrice sinks lifeless at his side. 

First Chor. (Cajetan). Help 1 help ! to arms I avenge with 
blood 

The bloody deed ! 

Second Chor. (Bohemund). The fortune of the day 
Is ours. The strife for ever stilled : Messina 
Obeys one lord. 

First Chor. (Cajetan, Berenoar. Manfred). Revenge! 
the murderer 

Shall die ! Quick offer to your mastei's shade 
Appeasing sacrifice ! 

Second Chor. (Bohemund, Roger, HippoEYTr). My 
prince 1 fear nothing, 

Thy friends are true. 

Don CiES. [st^s between them, looking around.} Be still 1 the 
foe is slain 

That practised on my trusting, honest heart 
With snai es of brother's love ! O direful shows 
Tm deed of death ! hut righteous Heaven hath judged. 

First Chor. (Cajetan). Alas to thee, Messina ! Woe for 
ever ! 

Sad city ! from thy blood-stained walls this deed 
Ut nameless horror Isunts the skies ; ill fare 
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On the cold earth he lies, 

In death’s eternal slumber closed his eyes. 

A Third (Cajetak). 

What are the hopes and fond desires 
Of mortals' transitory race 
This day, with harmony of voice and soul, 

Ye woke the long-extinguished fires 
Of brothers* love ; yon fiaming orb 
Lit with his earliest beams your dear embrace. 

At eve, upon the gory sand. 

Thou liest — a reeking corse ! 

Stretched by a brother’s murderous hand. 

Vam projects, treacherous hopes, 

Child of the fleeting hour ! are thine ; 

Fond man ! thou rear*‘^t on dust each bold design. 

Chorus (Berengar). 

To thy mother I will bear 
The burden of unutterable woe ! 

Quick shall yon cypress, blooming fair, 

Bend to the axe’s mu^erous blow : 

Then twine the mournful bier ! 

For ne’er with verdant life the tree shall smile, 

That grew on death’s devoted soil, 

Ne’er in the breeze the brandies play, 

Nor shade the wanderer in the noontide ray j 
’Twas marked to bear the fruits of doom, 

Cursed to the service of the tomb. 

First (Cajetan). 

Woe to the murderer ! Woe! 

That sped, exulting in his pride ; 

Behold I the parched earth drinks the crimson tide ; 

Down, down, it flows, unceasingly, 

To the dim cavemed halls below, 

Where throned in kindred gloom, the sister train 
Of Themis, progeny severe, 

Brood in their songless silent reign ! 

Stern ministers of wrath’s decree, 

They catch in swarthy cups thy streaming gore ; 

And pledge, with horrid rites, for vengeance evermore. 

Second (Berengar). 

Though swift of deeds the traces fade 
From earth, before the enlivening ray } 

As o’er the brow the transient shade 
Of thought, the hues of fancy, flit away : 

Yet, in the mystic womb unseen 
Of the dark ruling hour^ that sway 
Our mortal lot, whate’er h^ been, 

new creative germ defies decay. 

A blooming field is time. 

For Nature’s ever-teeming shoot, 

And all is seed, and all is fruit. 

CHORUS goes axvay bearing the cotfse of DoN‘ 
' Manuel on a bier, * 
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That, like a prisoned fire, for ever strove 
To rend its confines. 

Die. All shall yet be well ; 

Fortune, propitious to our hope?, gave pledge 
Of bliss that lime will show'. 

I praise not yet 

My natal star, while, darkening o’er my fate, 

This mystery hangs : too well the dire mischance 
Tells of the fiend, whose never slumbering rage 
Pursues our house. Now% list what I have done, 

And praise or blame me as thou wilt; from thee, 

My bosom guards no secret : iU I brook 
This dull repose, while swift o’er land and sea 
My sons unwearied track their sister’s flight. 

Yes ! I have sought — Heaven counsels oft, wh^ vain 
All mortal aid. 

Die. l^Tiat I may know, my mistress, 

Declare. 

Isa. On Etna’s solitary height 
A reverend hermit dwells, benamed of old ^ 

The mountain seer, who, to the realms of light 
More near abiding than the toilsome race 
Of mortals here below'— with purer air, 

Has cleansed each earthly, grosser sense aw*ay, 

And, from the lofly peak of gathered years. 

As from his mountain home, with dow'nward glance 
Surveys the crooked paths of worfdfy strife. 

To him are known the fortunes of our house. 

Oft has the holy sage besought response 

From Heaven, and many a curse with earnest prayer 

Averted ; thither at my bidding flew', 

On wings of youthful speed, a messenger. 

To ask some tidings of my child : each hour, 

I wait his horoew'ard footsteps. 

Die. If mine eyes 

Deceive me no^ he comes in haste ; and zealous 
Deserves of thy praise. 

Messenger, Isabella, Diego. 

Isa. [/c Messenger.) Now speak, and nothing hide 
Of w’eal or woe : be truth upon thy lips ! 

"MTiat tiding bearist thou from the mountain seer ? 

Mess. His answer— “ Quick retrace thy steps, the lost one 
Is found.” 

Isa, Auspicious tongue 1 celestial sounds 
Of peace and joy ! thus ever to my vows, 

Thrice-honoured sage 1 thy kindly message spoke. 

But say, which Heaven-^ected brother traced 
hty daughter ! 

^JIess. ’Twns thy eldest bom that found 

The deep-secluded maid. 

_ . Is it Don hlanuel 

1 hat gives her to my anns ? Oh, he w-as ever 
The (kild of blessing ! Tell hast thou borne 
My offering to the aged man ? — the tapers 
To burn before his saint- for gifts, the prize 
Ui W’oridly hearts, the man of God disdains. 
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Mess. He took the torche.s from my hands in silence 
And, stepping to the altar— -where the lamp 
Burned to his saint— ilhimed them at its fire, 

And instant set in flames the hermit cell 
Wbere he has honoured God these ninety years I 
Isa. What hast thou said ? What horrors fright my soul ? 
Mess. And three times shrieking “Woe!” with downward 
course 

He fled ; but silent, with uplifted arm, 

Beckoned me not to follow nor regard him. 

So hither I have hastened, terror sped. 

ISA. Oh, I am tossed amid the surge again 
or doubt and anxious fears ; thy tale appals 
With ominous sounds of ill : my dangnter found— 

Thou sayst, and by my eldest born, Don Manuel : 

The tidings ne’er shall bless that hei^ded 
Tins deed of woe. 

Mess. My mistress 1 look around, 

Behold the hermit’s message to thine eyes 
Fulfilled : some charm deludes my sense, or hither 
Thy daughter comes, girt by the warlike train 
Of thy two sons. 

[Beatrice is earned in by the Second Chorus en a 
inter, and placed in the front of the stage. Site is 
still without perception, and motionless. 

Isabella, Diego, Messenger, Beatrice. 

Chorus (Bohemund, Roger, Hippolyte, and the other nine 
followers of Doti Cassar). 

Chor, (Bohemund). Here at thy feet we lay 
The maid, obedient to our lord’s command : 

’Twas thus he spoke—** Conduct her to my mother— 

And tell her that her son, Don Cmsar, sends her ! ” 

Isa. [m advancing towards her with outstretched arms, and starts 
back in Imror.y Heavens 1 she is motionless and pale I 
Chor. (Bohemund). Site lives, 

She will awake, but give her time to rouse 
From that dread shock that holds each sense enthralled. 

ISA. My daughter ! child of all my cares and pains, 

And is it thus I see thee once again? 

Thus thou returnest to thy father's halls I 
Oh, let my breath relume thy vital spark; 

Yes ! I will strain tiiee to a mother’s arms, 

And hold thee fast, till, from the frost of death 
Released, thy life's warm curient throbs again. \To (he Chorus. 
Where hast thou found her ? Speak 1 what dire misdiance 
Has caused this sight of woe ? 

Chor. (Bohemund). My lips are dumb 1 
Ask not of me ; thy son will tell thee all, 

Don Ctesar, for 'tis he that sends her. 

Isa. Tell me 

Wouldst thou not say Don Manuel? 

Chor. (Bohemund). ’Tis Don Cmsar 

That sends her to thee. 

2 D 
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Isa. ihe Messenger.] How declared the seer? 

Say. was it not Don lilanael ? 

Mess. ’Twashe! 

Thy eldest bora. 

Isa. Be blessings on his head 

'Whiche’er it be } to him I owe a daughter. 

Alas 1 that in this blissful hour, so long 
Expected, long implored, some envious fiend 
Should mar my, joy 1 Oh, I must stem the tide 
Of nature’s transport 1 In her childhood’s home 
I see my daughter. Me she knows not— heeds not, 

Kor answers to a mother’s voice of love ! 

Ope, ye dear eyelids— hands be warm— and heave, 

Thou lifeless bosom, with responsive throbs 
To mine! ’Tis she ! — ^Diego, look ! ’tis Beatrice ! 

The long-concealed — the lost— the rescued one ! 

Before the world I daim her for my own ! 

Chor. (Bohemund). New signs of terror to my boding soul 
Are pictured. In amazement lost I stand ! 

'What light shall pierce this gloom of mystery ? 

Isa. {fa the Chorus, who exhibit marks of confusion and em~ 
harrassment^ O ye hard hearts ! ye rude unpitying men ! 
A mother’s transport from your breasts of steel 
Rebounds, as from the rocks the heaving surge ! 

I look around your train, nor mark one glance 
Of soft regard : where are my sons? Oh, tell me 
Why come they not, and from their beaming eyes 
Speak comfort to my soul? For here, environed, 

I stand amid the desert’s raging brood, 

Or monsters of the deep ! 

Die. She opes her eyes. 

She moves 1 slie lives ! 

Isa. She lives! on me be thrown 

Her earliest glance. 

Die. See I They are closed again — 

She shudders. 


Isa. \io the Chorus.] Quick retire! your aspect frights her. 

[Chorus steps back. 

Boh. Well pleased I shun her sight. 

^ With outstretched eyes, 

And wondemtruck, she seems to measure thee. 

Bea. Not strange those lineaments — where am 1? 

__^SA. Slowly 

Her sense returns. 

Die Behold ! upon her knees 

She sinks. 

Bea. O angel visage of my mother ! 

Isa. ChUdofm^eS 

®ea. See ! kneeling at thy feet 

The guilty one. 

Isa. I hold thee in my arms 1 

Enough— forgotten all. 

Die. Look in my face, 

'-anst thou remember me? 

reverend brows 

vf honest old Diego ! 
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Isa. Faithful guardian 

Of tliy young years. 

Bea. And am I once a^in 

With kindred ? 

Isa. Nought but death shall part us more. 

Bea. Wilt thou ne’er send me to the stranger? 

Isa. Never 1 

Fate is appeased. 

Bea. And am I next thy heart? 

And it was all a dream— a hideous dieam? 

My mother ! at my feet he fell ! — I know not 
What biought me hither— yet ’tis well. 0 bliss 1 
That I am safe in thy protecting arms. 

They would have ta’en me to the princess mother ; 

Sooner to death ! 

IsA. My daughter, calm dry fears ; 

Messina's Princess — 
jl»ea. Name her not again I 

At that ill-omened sound the chill of death 
Creeps through my trembling frame. 

IsA. My child ! but hear me— 

Bea. She has two sons by mortal hate dissevered, 

Don Manuel and Don Caesar. 

Isa. 'Tis myself 1 

Behold thy mother 1 

Bea. Have I heard^ thee ? Mother ? 

Isa. I am thy mother, and Messina’s Princess 1 
Bea. Art thou Don Manuel’s and Don Cresar’s mother? 

Isa. And thine ! They are thy brethren, whom thou nam'st. 
Bea. Ob, gleam of horrid light ! 

Isa. What troubles thee ? 

Whence comes this strange emotion ? 

Bea. ^ Yes 1 'twas they 1 

Now I remember all ; no dream deceived me. 

They met— 'tis fearful truth I unhappy men I 
Where have ye hid him? 

\She rtis/us towards the Chorus ; they turn away from 
her. A funeral march is heard in the distance, 
Chor. Horror ! Horror ! 

Isa. Hid? 

Speak — who is hid? and what is true? Ye stand. 

In silent, dull amaze, as though ye fathomed 
Her words of mystery. In your faltering tones — 

Your brows — I read of horrors yet unknown, 

That would refrain my tongue. What is it? Tell me 1 

I will know all. Why fix ye on the door 

That awe-struck gaze ? What mournful music sounds ? 

\The march is heard nearer. 
Chor. (Bohemund), It comes 1 it comes ! and all shall be 
declared 

With terrible voice. My mistress'I steel thy heart ; 

Be firm and bear with courage what awaits thee ; 

For more than woman's soul thy destined griefs 
Demand. 

ISA. What comes P and what awaits me? Hark I 
In fearful tones the death-wail smites mine e^r— 
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eclioes through the house. Where are itiy sous? 

[^e First Semichorus brittgs in the bt^y of ^on 
Manuel on a bier, which is placed ai the side of tM 
stage. A black pall is spread aver it. 

BeATMCE, DIEUQ, both CH.QRUSF5- 
First Chorus (Ca3ETAn). 

With sorrow in his train 
From street to street the King of Terror glided » 

With s’ealthy foot and slow 
He creeps where'er the fleeting race 
Of man abides I 
In fum at e\ery gate, 

Is heard the dreaded knock of Fate, 

The message of unutteiable woe I 
Ber. When, in the sere 
And autumn leaves decayed, 

The mournful forest tdls how quickly fade 
The glories of the year ! 

When, in the silent tomb, opprest. 

Frail man, with weight of days. 

Sinks to his tranquil rest, 

Contented Nature but obeys 
Her everlasting law; 

The general doom awakes no shuddering awe 1 
But, mortals, oh ! prepare 
For mightier ills : with ruthless hand 
Fell murder cuts the holy band— 

’Hie kindred tie : insatiate Death, 

With unrelenting rage. 

Bears .to his bark the florver of blooming age 1 
Caj. When clouds athwart the lowering sky 
Are driven— when bursts, with hollow moan, 

The thunder’s peal— our trembling bosoms own 
The might of awful destiny ! 

Yet oft the lightning's glare 

Darts sudden through the cloudless air ; 

Then, in thy short delusive day 
Cf bliss, oh ! dread the treacherous snare ; 

Nor prize the fleeting goods and vain, 

The flowers that bloom but to decay ! 

Nor wealth, nor joy, nor aught but pmn. 

Was e’en to mortal’s lot secure ; 

Our first best lesson— to endure ! 

Isa. What shall I hear? What horrors lurk beneath 
This iuneral paB? ^ ^ — 

[5’Ae steps taivards the biert but suddenly pauses, and 
stands irresolute. 

Some strange mysterious dread 
Enthrals my sense. I w'ould approach, and sudden 
The ice-cold grasp of terror holds me back. 

{To Beatrice, who has thrown herself between her and 
the bier. 

Whate'er it be, I will unveil — 

raising the pall, she discovers the body of Don 

hlANUEL, 
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Second Chorus (Berengar), looking towards the door with signs of 

agitation. 

Hark, to the sound of dread ! 

The rattling, brazen din I hear ! 

Of liell-bom snakes the hissing tones are near I 

Yes ; ’tis the Furies’ tread ! 

Caj. In crumbling min M'ide, 

Fall, fall, thou roof, and sink, thou trembling floor, 

Thou bear’st the dread, unearthly stride! 

Ye sable damps arise ! 

Mount from the abyss, in smoky spray, 

And pall the brightness of the day ! 

Vanish, ye guardian powers ! 

They come ! the avenging deities ! 

Don CyESAR, Isabella, Beatrice, the Chorus. On the entrance of 
Don C^sar, the Chorus station themsehes before hint imploringly. 
He remains standing alone in the centre of the stage. 

Bea. Alas ! ’tis he. 

Isa. [stepping to meet him.’\ My Caesar ! Oh, iry son I 
And is it thus 1 meet thee ? Look ! behold 
The crime of hand accurst ! [.S/rf leads him to the corse. 

First Chorus (Cajetan, Berengar). 

Break forth once more 

Ye wounds ! Flow, flow, in swarlliy flood, 

Thou streaming gore ! 

Isa. Shuddering with earnest gaze, and motionless, 

Thou stand’s!. Yes ! there my hopes repose, and all 
That earth has of thy brother. In the bud 
Nipped is your concord’s tender flower, nor ever 
With beauteous'fruit shall glad a mother’s eyes. 

Don CiES. Be comforted ; thy sons with honest heart 
To peace aspired, but Heaven’s decree was blood ! 

*IsA. I Imow thou lovedst him well, I saw between ye, 

With joy, the bands of nature sweetly twined ; 

Thou wouldst have home him in thy heart of hearts, 

With rich atonement of long wasted years 1 
But see, fell murder th^va^ts thy dear design, 

And nought remains but vengeance ! 

Don C/es. Come, my mother, 

This is no place for thee. Oh, haste and leave 

This sight of woe I [He endeavours to drag her away. 

Isa. [tkrmaing herself into his arms.'\ 'i'hou liv’st 1 I have 
a son ! 

Bea. Alas 1 my mother ! 

Don CiES. On this faithful bosom 

Weep out thy pains j nor lost thy son ; his love 
Shall dwell immortal in thy Cresar’s breast. 

First Chorus (Cajetan, Berengar, Manfred). 

Break forth, ye wounds ! 

Dumb witnesses 1 the truth proclaim ; 

Flow fast, thou gory stream ! 
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Isa. iclaipin^ iht hands of Don C/csar and Beatrice,] 
My children! 

Don Ciss. Oh, ’ns ecstasy! my mother, 

To see her in thy arms I Henceforth m love 
A daughter— sister. 

Isa. [irtietrupE»i him.} Thon hast kept thy word, 

My son ; to thee I owe the rescued one ; 

Yes, hast sent her. , 

“Hnw Cjos. [in astonishment,} Whom, my mother, sayst tnou 


Thai I have sent? 

Isa. She stands before thine eyes— 

Thy sister ! 

Don Cxs. She ! my sister? 

Isa. Ay, what other? 

Don CiES. My sister ! 

Isa. Thou hast sent her to me ! 

Don C;E3. Honor I 


His sister, too ! 

Chor. Woe! IVoe! 

Bea. Alas, my mother I 

Isa. Speak 1 I am all amaze I 
Don CiES, Be curst the day 

When I ivas bom ! 

Isa. Eternal Powers ! 

Don C^. Accurst 

The womb that bore me ; curst thy secret arts, 

The spring of all this woe : instant to crush thee,^ 
Though the dread thunder swept, ne’er should this arm 
Refrain the bolts of death : 1 slew my brother ; 

Hear it and tremble ! in her arms I found him— 

She was my love, my chosen bride ; and he — 

My brother— in her arms I Thou bast heard all I 
If it be true ; oh ! if she be my sister— 

And his t— then 1 have done a deed that mocks 
The power of sacrifice and praj'ers to ope 
The gates of mercy to my soul ! 


Chorus (Bohemund). 

The tidings on thy heart dismayed 
Have burst, and nought remains ; behold I 
’Tis come, nor long delayed, 

Whate'er the warning seers foretold ; 

They spoke the message from on high, 

Their lips proclaimed resbtless destiny ; 

The mortal shall (he curse fulfil, 

Who seeks to turn predestined ill. 

Isa. The gods have done their worst ; if they be tme 
Or false, ’tis one ; for nothing they can add 
To this— the measure of their rage is full. 

Why should I tremble that have nought to fear? 
hly darling sou lies murdered, and the living 
1 call my son no more. Oh I I have home, 

And nourished at my breast, a basilisk 

That stung my best-loved child. My daughter, haste, 

And leave this house of horrors; I devote it 
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To the avenging fiends I In evil hoar 
’Twas crime that brought me hither, and of crime 
The victim, I depart. Unwillingly 
I came— in sorrow I have lived— despair ing 
I quit tiiese halls ; on me, the innocent, 

Descends this weight of woe ! Enough — ’tis shown 
That Ileiiven is just, and oracles are true ! 

[Exit, follffived by DiEGO. 

Beatrice, Don Cassar, the Chorus. 

Don Ci^s. [detawwi Beatrice.} My sister, wouldst thou 
leave me? On this head 
A mother’s curse may fall— a brother’s blood 
Cry with accusing voice to Heaven— all nature 
Invoke eternal vengeance on my soul ; 

But thou — oh! curse' me not — I cannot bear it ! 

[Beatrice points with (everted eyes to the body. 
I have not slain thy lover ; 'twas thy brother 
And mine that fell beneath my swoM ; and near 
As the departed one the living owns 
The ties of blood : remember, too, *tis I 
That most a sister’s pity need— for, pure, 

His spirit winged its flight, and I am guilty I 

[Beatrice bursts into an a^ny of tears. 
Weep ! I will blend my tears with thine — nay, more, 

I will avenge thy brother ; but the lover — 

Weep not for him \ thy passionate yearning tears 
My inmost heart. Oh I from the Imandless depths 
Of our affliction, let me gather this, 

The last and only comfort— but to know 
That we are deaf alike. One lot fulfilled 
Has made our rights and wretchedness the same ; 

Entangled in one snare we fall together, 

Three hapless victims of unpitying fate. 

And share the mournful privilege of tears. 

But when 1 think that for the lover, more 
Than for the brother, bursts thy sorrow’s tide, 

Then rage and envy mingle witli my pain. 

And hope’s last balm forsakes my withering soul I 
Nor joyful, as beseems, can I requite 
This injured shade : yet, after him, content, 

To mercy’s throne my contrite spirit shall fly, 

Sped by this hand— if dying, I may know, 

That in one um our ashes sliall lejjose, 

With pious office of a sister’s care. 

[He throws his arms around her with passiontUe tenderness. 
I loved thee as I ne’er had loved before, 

When thou wert strange ; and that I bear the curse 
Of brother’s blood, ’tis but because I loved thee 
"With measureless transport : love was all my guilt. 

But now thou art my sister ; and I claim 
Soft pity’s tribute. 

[He regards her with inquiring glances and an air of 
painful suspense; then turns away with vehememe. 

No ! in this dread presence 
1 cannot bear these tears; my coumge flies ; 
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the mournful pomp, when to the tomb ye bore, 

So late, my royal sire ; scarce in these halls 
Are stilled the echoes of the funeral wail j 
Another corse succeeds, and in the grave 
Weighs down its fellow-dust ; almost our torch 
With borrowed lustre from the last may pierce 
The monumental gloom \ and on the stair 
Slend in one throng confused two mourning trains. 

Then in the sacred royal dome that guards 
The ashes of my sire, prepare vdth speed 
The funeral rites ; unseen of mortal eye, 

And noiseless be your task— let all be graced, 

As then, with circumstance of kingly state. 

Boh. My prince, it shall be quickly done; for still 
Upreared the gorgeous catafalque recalls 
The dread solemnity : no hand disturbed 
The edifice of death. 

Don CffiS. Tlie yawning grave 

Amid the haunts of life ? No goodly sign 
Was this : the rites fulfilled, why lingered yet 
The trappings of the funeral show? 

Boh. Your strife 

With fresh embittered hate o’er all Messina 
Woke discord’s maddening dames, and from the dead 
Our cares withdrew ; so desolate remained 
And closed the sanctuary. 

Don Ci®s. Make no delay 

This very night fulfil your task, for well 
Beseems the midnight gloom ! To-morrow’s sun 
Shall find this palace cleansed of every stain, 

And light a happier race. 

[Exit the Second Chorus, ivith the body of Don 
Manuel. 

Caj. Shall I invite ^ 

The Brotherhood of monks, with rites ordained 
By Holy Church of old, to celebrate 
The office of departed souls, and hymn 
The buried one to everlasting rest ? 

Don C/ES. Their strains above my tomb shall sound for ever 
Amid the torches’ blaze — ^no solemn rites 
Beseem the day, when gory murder scares 
Heaven’s pardoning grace. 

Caj. Oh, let not wild despair 

Tempt thee to impious rash resolve ; my prince, 

No mortal arm shall e’er avenge this deed ; 

And penance calms, wth soft atoning power, 

The wrath on high, 

Don C/es. If for eternal justice 
Earth has no minister, myself shall wield 
The avenging sword ; though Heaven with gracious ear' 

Inclines to sinners’ prayers, with blood alone 
Atoned is murder’s guilt. 

Caj. To stem the tide 

Of dire misfortune that, with maddening rage. 

Bursts o’er your house, were nobler than to pile 
Accumulated woe. 
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Don Cjes. Tlie curse of old 
ShaU die with me I Death, self-imposed, alone 
Can break the chain of Fate. 

Thou ow*st thyself 

A sovereign to this orphaned land, by thee 
Robbed of its other lord 1 ^ 

Don Cjes. The avenging gods 

Demand their prey— some other deity 
May guard the living ! 

Caj. Wide as c cr the sun 

In glory beams the realm of hope extends ; 

But. oh, remember ! nothing may we gain 


From death ! . „ , i 

Don CiES. Remember thou thy vassal s duty 1 
Remember, and be silent ! Leave to me 
To follow, as I list, the spirit of power. 

That leads me to the goal : no happy one 
May look into my breast ; but if ihy prince 
Owns not a subject's homage, dread at least 
The murderer ! the accurst ! and to the head 
Of the unhappy — sacred to the gods — 

Give honouis due. The pangs that rend my soul, 
What I have suffered — wnat I feel — have left 


No place for earthly thoughts. 


Donna Isabella, Don Caesar, f/ta Chorus. 

Isa. [enters with hesitating steps, and looks irresolutely imvards 
Don Casar; at last she approaches, and addresses him 
with collected tones."} 

I thought mine eyes should ne'er behold thee more ; 

Thus I had vowed despairing. Oh, my son 1 
How quickly all a mother’s stem resolves 
Llelc into air 1 'hras but the cry of rage 
That stifled Nature\ pleading voice; but now, 

What tidings of mysterious import call me 
Forth from the desolate chambers of my sorrow ? 

Shall I believe it 7 Is it true 7 One day 
Robs me of both my sons 7 
Chor. Behold, with willing steps and free. 

Thy son prepares to tread 
The paths of dark eternity — 

The silent mansions of the dead. 

My prayers are vain ; but thou, with power confest 
Of Nature's holiest passion, storm his breast I 
Isa. I call the curses back, that in the frenzy 
Of bUiul despair on thy beloved head 
I poured i a mother may not curse the child 
That from her nourishing breast drew life, and gave* 

Sweet recompense for all her travail past : 

Hraven would not hear the impious vows ; they fell 
With quick rebound, and heavy with my tears, 

Down from the daming vault. 

_ Live ! live 1 my son I 

^ rather bear to look on thee — 

The murderer of one child — than weep for both ! 
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Don C^s. Heedless and vain, my mother, are thy prayers 
For me, and for thyself ; I have no place 
Among the living ; if thine eyes may brook 
The murderer’s sight abhorred — I could not bear 
The mute reproach of thy eternal sorrow. 

Isa. Silen: or loud, my son, reproach shall never 
Disturb thy breast — ne'er in these halls shall sound 
The voice of wailing ; gently on my tears 
My griefs shall flow away : the sport alike 
Of pitiless fate, together we will mourn, 

And veil the deed of blood. 

Don CjES. [w/V/i a faltering micey and taking htr Thus 
it shall be, 

My mother — thus with silent, gentle woe. 

Thy grief shall fade ; but when one common tomb 
The murderer and his victim closes round ; 

When o’er our dust one monumental stone 
Is rolled, the curse shall cease ; thy love no more 
Unequal bless thy sons ; the precious tears 
Thine eyes of beauty weep shall sanctify 
Alike our memories : yes ! in death are quenched 
The hres of rage, and hatred owns, subdued. 

The mighty reconciler ! Pity bends, 

An angel form, above the funeral um, 

With weeping dear embrace. Then, to the tomb 
Stay not my passage. Oh I forbid me not 
Thus with atoning sacrifice to quell 
The curse of Heaven, 

Tsa. All Christendom is rich 

In shrines of mercy, where the troubled heart 
May find repose : oh ! many a heavy burden 
Have sinners in Loretto's mansion laid ; 

And Heaven's peculiar blessing breathes around 
The grave that has redeemed the world. The prayers 
Of the devout are precious — fraught with store 
Of grace, they win forgiveness from the skies ; 

And on the soil bpr gory murder stained 
Shall rise the puufying fane, 

Don CiEs, We pluck 

The arrow from the wound, but the tom heart 
Shall ne'er be healed. Let him who can drag on 
A weary life of penance and of pain, 

To cleanse the spot of everlasting guilt ; 

I would not live the victim of despair ; 

No ! 1 must meet with beaming eye the smile 
Of happy ones, and breathe erect the air 
Of liberty and joy. While yet alike 
We shared thy love, then o’er my days of youth 
Pale envy cast his withering shade ; and now 
Think'st thou my heart could brook the dearer ties 
That bind thee in thy sorrow to the dead? 

Death, in his undecaying palace tlironed, 

To the pure diamond of perfect virtue, 

Sublimes the mortal : and with chastening fire 
Each gathered stain of frail humanity 
Purges and burns away ; high as the stars 
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Tower o*er this earthly sphere, he soars above nie $ 

And, as by ancient hate dissevered long, 

Brethren and equal denizens we lived, 

So now my restless soul with envy pines. 

That he has won from me the glorious prize 
Of immortality; and, like a god, 

In memory marches on to times unborn ! 

Isa. My sons ! Why have I called you to Messina, 

To find for each a grave? I brought ye hither 
To calm your strife to peace : lo! Fate has turned 
My hopes to blank despair. 

Don Ca:s. Whale'er was spoke, 

My mother, is fulfilled ! Blame not the end 
By Heaven ordained 1 We trode our father’s halls 
With hopes of peace ; and, reconciled for ever, 

Together we shall sleep in death. 

Isa. My son, 

Live for ihy mother ; in the stranger’s land, 

Say, wouldst thou leave me friendless and alone, 

To cruel scorn a prey — no filial arm 
To shield my helpless age ? 

Don CiES. When all the world 

With heartless taunts pursues thee, to our grave 
For refuge fly, my mother, and invoke 
Thy son^ divinity : we shall be gods 1 
And we will hear thy prayers : and, as the twins 
Of heaven, a beaming star of comfort shine 
To the tost shipman, we will hover near thee 
With present help, and soothe thy troubled soul. 

Isa. Live — for thy mother, live, my son — 

Must I lose all ? 

{She throws her antis about him with passiouaU emotion. 
He gently disengages himself ^ and, turning his face 
away, extends to her his hand, 

Don Ca:s. Farewell I 

Isa. I can no more ! 

Too well my tortured bosom owns how weak 

A mother’s prayers ; a mightier voice shall sound 

Kesistless on thy heart. {She goes towards the entrance of the scene. 

My daughter, come ! 

A brother calls him to the realms of night : 

Perchance with golden hues of earthly joy 
The sister, the beloved, may gently lure 

The wanderer to life again. [Beataice appears at the entrance, 

Donna Isabella, Don C^sar, and the Chorus. 

Don CtES. {on seeing her, covers kU face with his h(tnds,'\ My 
mother ! 

What hast thou done ? 

Isa. {leading Beatrice forwardsil A mother’s prayer^ are vain ! 
~ ®. , feet— conjure liim— melt his heart ! 

On i bid mm live 1 

Don CiEs. Deceitful mother 1 thus 
i nou tnest thy son ! And wouldst thou stir my soul 
Again to passion’s strife, and make the sun 
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While in the tomb thy sainted innocence 
Sleeps unavenged ? Thou, ruler of our days, 

All just> all wise, let not the world behold 
Thy partial care I I saw her tears 1 enough, 

They flowed for me ! tarn content : my brother ! 

I come ! \ffe stabs himsilf tvith a da^etj and falls dead at his 
sisteds feet. She threads herself into her metheds 
arms, 

Chor. (Cajetan) \afier a deep silence.’] In dread amaze 1 
stand, nor know 

If I should mourn his fate: one truth revealed 
Speaks in my breast ; no good supreme is life ; 

But of all earthly ills the raief is — guilt ! 
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John, Duke of Stvabia. 
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Brothers of Mercv. 
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ACT 1. 

Scene I. — A high rocky shore on the lake of the four Cantons^ opposite 
Schwitz. The lake forms a hay in the laud: a cottage near the shore: 
a Fisher* BOY conducting a boat. Over the lake are seen the great 
meadows, villag.s, and farm-houses of Schivitz, illuminated by the sun. 
On the left of the spectator appear the peaks of the Haken surrounded 
with clouds: on the right, in ihe distance, the snew-mouniains. Before 
the curtain rises are heard the Ranz-des-vaches, and ihe harmonious 
tinkling of the cow-bells, which are prolonged for some time into the 
opening act. 

' Fisher*BOY [in ihe boat, sings\ 

The lake’s smiling waters to bathing invite : 

On the green shore the boy slumbers lost in delight,' 

For the music he hears 
Is of lutes soft and sweet, 

Or the voices of angels 
Who in paradise meet ; 

And as he awakes to the joys of the blest, 

The waters are murmuring over his breast, 

From the deep cries a voice, 

Tiiou art mine, lovely boy, 

I entice the fond dreamer, 

I lure to destroy ! 
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Shepherd \pn the vmtniain\ 

Ye meadows, farewell ! 

Ye green sunny pastures 1 
The shepherd must leave you, 

'liie summer is gone. 

We shall hither return the mountains among, 

When the cuckoo calls, witli the birds early song, 

AVhen the vales their fresh vesture of flowers dapmy, 

And the fountains burst fortli in the sunslune of May. 

Ye meadows, farew*ell! 

Ye green sunny pastures ! 

The shepherd must leave you, 

The summer is gone. 

Hdkter of the Alps [appears opposite on the top of the eliffs\. 

The he^hts are thundering, and trembles the bridge, 

But nought scares the hunter on yon dizzy ridge : 

O’er mountains of ice 
Undaunted he goes. 

Where spring never blossomy 
And flower never blows.^ 

Below him an ocean of mist from his ken 
Conceals in its darkness the dwellings of men ; 

Through the rents of clouds only 
The dim world is seen, 

Deep under the vapour 
The valleys of green. 

The landscape changes: a hoUot>/ crackling is heard from the mountains: 
shadows of the clouds pass oter the ground* RuODi, the fisherman^ 
comes out of his hut} Werni, the hunter, descends from the rocks ; . 
Kuoxi, the shepherd, enters •with a nttlk patl on his shoulders, followed 
by Seppi, his assistant, 

Ruo. Yenni, make haste ! Draw in the nets, be quick! 

The grey loid-bailiff of the valley comes, 

A hollow crackling runs along the glacier. 

The Mjtenstein draws on his cap, and cold 
Blows from the Wetterlodi the rising blast. 

The storm be sure will reach us ere we think it. 

Kuo. Boatman, there will be raui : ray sheep the grass 
Crop greedily, and Watcher snufls the ground. 

Wer. The fish spring from the Ial;e, the water-fowl 
Dive down ! Be sure a tempest is at hand. 

Kuo. [to the boy.'\ Seppi, see that the kme go not astray. 

Sep. I'm sure brown Lisel’s there — I hear her bell. 

Kuo. Then all are there — she ever strays the farthest. 

Ruo. You have a noble ring of bell*:, my master. 

Wer. And handsome kine ! Aie they your ow'n, countryman ? 
Kuo. l*m not so rich. They are my worthy master’s. 

Count Aiiinghausen — \ am but his servant. 

Ruo. How prettily the riband decks yon cow' ! 

j knows too that she leads the herd. 

And should I take it off would cease to feed. 

Ruo. You are a fool A beast deprived of reason — 

'Tu 5'^' 1 ^ brutes have reason too : 

^at we know well who have to hunt the chamois : 

Iney T,yjsely station when they seek the pasture 
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A sentinel, who pricks his ears, and warns 
With a shrill whistle, when the hunter nears them. 

Ruo. \to the Shepherd. 3 Go ye now home ? 

Kuo. The Alp is pastured down. 

Wer. a happy journey home ! 

Kuo. The same to you I 

Journeys like yours conduct not always back. 

Ruo, Here comes a man running as though he flew, 

Wer. I know him well — ^*tis Baumgart of Alstellen. 

Enter' Conrad Bauaigart, breathless. 

Con. For God’s sake, boatman, loose your boat I 
Ruo. Well I well 1 

But why in such a hurry? 

Con. Quick ! unloose it ! 

Put me but over, and you save my life. 

Kuo. But what’s the matter, countryman 7 
Wer. Who pursues you ? 

Con. Quick ! quick ! they are already at my heels I 
The bailiff's troopers ride hard after me : 

If they but take me, 1 am a dead man { 

Ruo. But wherefore do the troopers follow yon ? 

Con. First save my life, then will I talk with you ! 

Wer. You are bestained with blood 1 What is the matter? 
Con. The Emperor’s bailiff who upon the Rossberg — 

Kuo. What, Wolfenschiessen J does he follow you ? 

Con. He will do harm no more, for—I have slain him. 

All ls/e//tH^ baeh,] Now, God be gracious ! wherefore did 
you so ? 

Con, What every freeman in my place had done, 

Fve done — ^avenged the insult of my house 
On the base wronger of my wife and honour. 

Kuo. Bid he then venture aught agmnst your honour ? 

Con. That he did not fulfil his bad intent, 

Have righteous heaven and this good axe prevented. 

Wer. What 1 with the hatchet then you clove his head 
Kuo. Oh ! let us hear it all ! you still have time, 

Whilst he the boat is loosing from the shore. 

Con. Whilst I was felling wood within the forest 
My wife dime running in the greatest anguish ; 

The governor was lying at our house, 

And had commanded to prepare a bath, 

Then more, and unbecoming, had attempted ; 

She had sprung forth to seek me : home I ran, 

And with my axe in hand have blessed his bath, 

Wer. And you did well 1 no man can blame you for it. 

Kuo. The tyrant ! he has met at last the fate 
He long has merited from Unterwalden ! 

Con. The deed was public — they are after me ; 

Whilst we are speaking, God 1 the time runs on, 

[// begins to thunder. 

Kuo. Quick ! boatman, quick ! and put the brave man over. 
Ruo. It cannot be — a fearful storm is coming ! 

You must wait here a little. 

Con. Holy God 1 

I cannot wait : each moment may be death. 
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Kuo. \to the Fisherman.] Rely on God, and tiy it, fisherman 1 
Man ought to help his neighbour in distress, 

The sa«e to any one of os W. 

Ruo. The storm is loose—yovi see liow high the lake goes, 

T nfinnot stccr flcsiiiist tfi 6 W11H.I find wsivcs* , 

Ojn. [embrJtng his kttefs.'\ So help you God, as you do pity 

me ! , , 

Wer. 'Tis for his life ! bOiitman, be mcrcilul ! 

KUO. He is a father 1 he has tvife 

Ruo. And have not I a life to lose ? At home 
Have I not wife and child like him ? Look ilierc ! 

See ! how the billows roll, the whirlpool rages. 

And lifts up all the waters of the deep. 

With pleasure would I save the poor brave man. 

But ’tis impossible — ^you sec it is. , 

Con. \still on his knees^ Must I then fall into the enemy s 
hand, 

^Yhilst the protecting shore is full in sight ? 

Fonder it lies ! The eye can reach it clearly, 

A powerful voice be welUnigh heaid across ; 

There is the boat, could bear me from destruction, 

And here must I remain forlorn and helpless 1 
Kuo. See \ who tomes beie? 

Wer. It is brave Tell of Burglen. 

En/ar Tell, a/i/h his crosshoxt.*. 

Tell. Who is the man that here entreats assistance ? 

Kuo. *Tis an Alzeller man, who to defend 
His honour has the Wolfenschiessen slain, 

The bailiff who upon the Rossberg dwelt. 

The bailifTs troopers are upon his heels : 

The boatman he implores to bear him over, 

Who trembles at the storm, and will not venture. 

Ruo. Here is the Tell — ^he too can steer the bark. 

And he shall tell us if ’tis possible. 

\Rspeated thunder : the lake roars loudly. 
It were to plunge into the jaw’s of hell, 

A thing no man would do who had his senses. 

Tell. The truly brave thinks last of his own safety ; 

Trust thou in God, and succour the distressed. 

^lluo. From the safe port *tis easy to advise ! 

There is the boat, and there the water ! — try I 
Tell. The water may— the bailiff will not pity : 

Attempt it, boatman ! 

^ Save him 1 save him ! save him I 

Ruo. Were it my brother, or my only child. 

It could not be ! Tis Simon and Jude^s feast. 

The lake is ragmg, and will have its victim. 

Tell. With idle talking nothing can ^ done. 

Time presses on, the man must be assisted ! 

Speak, boatman ! will you venture ? 

t r- No ! not I ! 

Witb^v boat— I will 

With my poor skill and feeble arm attempt it. 
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From the harsh rule and avarice of your bailifT, 

Bear it in patience ! Other days may come, 

Another Emperor may direct the Empire ; 

But Austria’s once, you’re Austria's for ever. 

[He goes ottt, Stauffacher sits dtnvn ghomily on 
the hoick under the lime-treet where he is found 6y 
Gertrude, who observes him for some time in 
silence. 

Gbr. So serious, my friend ! I scarcely kno\v ihee. 

For many a day I have remarked in silence 
Hoar dark reflection furrou'S o’er thy brow. 

Some silent sorrow presses on thy heart : 

Trust it to me — I am thy faithful wife. 

And well may claim my portion of thy sorrows. 

[He gives her his hand^ but is silent* 
What can afflict thy bosom? Let me know it 1 
Blessed is thy labour, prosperous are thy fortunes, 

Full are thy stores, complete the herds of cattle, 

Of strong and welbfed horses a sleek train 
Is from the mountains happily returned 
To winter in their warm and convenient stalls. 

There stands thy house, rich as a nobleman’s, 

Of handsome and substantial timber built, 

Newly repaired, and artfully disposed : 

Its glancing windows spealc of inward comfort, 

With various coats-of-arms *iis painted o’er, 

And with wise proverbs, which the ivanderer 
Remains to ponder, and admires their sense. 

Sta. Well is the house adorned, and firmly built $ 

* But, ah ! the ground on which it stands is hollow. 

Ger. Tell me, my Werner, what it is you mean. 

Sta. Lately 1 sat beneath this very lime, 

As here I sat to-day, and pleased reviewed 
My favourite schemes so happily accomplished ; 

Wiien by there came from Kusnacht, his proud castle, 

The governor and his men. Before this house 
He paused, and seemed to wonder. I arose, 

And with submission due the lord approached, 

Chosen within this land to represent 

The Emperor’s rightful power. *' Whose is this house? ” 

Asked he maliciously, for he knew well I 
With waty caution therefore I replied, 

“This house, sir, is my fief, held of the Emperor, 

Your feudal lord and mine.” Whereon he answered, 

“ The Emperor’s vicegerent here I stand, 

And will not that the boor should build his house 
In surly independence, and live free, 

As though he were the master in the land : 

It shall be my care to prevent such doings.” 

So saying he rode off with ominous mien, 

And I remained revolving anxiously 
Tim threatening of his dark malignant mind. 

Ger. My honoured lord and husband I mightest thou 
Receive an honest counsel from thy wife ? 

I boast myself the noble Ibeig’s daughter, 

T.ne much experienced man. \Ve sisters sat 
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Wife ! what a storm of wild and dangerous thoughts 
Hast thou awakened in my quiet bi-east ! 

My inmost soul thou hast amyed against me, 

Turning it outward to the light of day ; 

And what I scarce durst whisper to myself, 

Wth fluent tongue hast lightly spoken out 1 
But hast thou well bethought thee what thou dost? 

The wild confusion and the din of arms 
Wouldst thou recall into these peaceful valleys? 

Shall we, a timid race of shephcids, dare 
To meet in fight the masters of the world ? 

A fair pretence is all they seek to pout 
Their savage hordes on this unhappy land, 

To exercise therein the rights of conquerors, 

And under colour of fit retribation 
Destroy the ancient charters of our freedom. 

Gek. Ye too are men, and know to wield the axe, 

Essay your fortune : God assists the just. 

Sta. 0 wife! a fearful raging fiend is w'ar, 

It slays alike the shepherd and the sheep 1 
Gf.r. Man must endure what Heaven is pleased to send, 

No noble heart can learn to bear injustice. 

Sta. This house delights thee, which we juat have finished ; 
The monster war wilt bum it to the ground. 

Ger. Thought I this lieart were fixed on earthly goods, 

This hand should be the first to fling the brand. 

Sta. Thou think*»t of soft humanity ! but war 
Spares not the smiling infant in Us cradle. 

Ger. Innocence ever has a friend in Heaven ! 

Look forwards, dearest Werner, not behind you. 

Sta. We men may perish bravely on the field ; 

But you, my Gertrude, what would be your fate? 

Ger. Even to the weakest the last choice is open, 

A spiing from yonder bridge should set me free. 

Sta. [rttshttg into her arms^ Who to his bosom presses such 
a heart 

Will fight wiih transport for his house and home, 

And fear the armies of no earthly king. 

To Uri will I go immediately ; 

Theie lives a friend I value, Walter Furst, 

Who on these weighty mattera thinks as I do. 

There shall I find the noble baron too, 

Von Attinghaus, who, though of lofty rank, 

The people loves, and honours the old customs. 

\Wth both of these will I consult how’ best 
To drive the proud oppressor from the land. 

Farewell, dear wife I and svhilst I am afar, 

Thy houtc conduct with prudent management. 

To the poor pilgrim journeying to God's house, 

The pious monk who gathers for his convent. 

Give liberally, and dismiss him well provided. 

Stauffacher's house shuns not the sight — it stands 

By the wayside, a hospitable roof 

For every traveller who desires Us shelter. 

\They retire tovjards the backgrounds 
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Ent&r William Tell, with Baumgarten. 

Tell [io Baumgarten.] Vou have no further need of my 
assistance. 

Enter but yonder house — there will you find 
The Stauifacher, a father of the oppressed. 

But see J he’s here himself. Follow me J Come, \lliey retire. 

Scene III. — An open place at Altorf On an eminence in the background 
is seen a fort in the act of being bnilt^ and which has proceeded so far 
that the form of the whole is visible. Scaffolding: various WORK- 
PEOPLE going up and down. All is in agitation and motion. 

Superintendent, JIaster Stonemason, Workmen, 
and Labourers. 

Sup. \tii‘^ng on the Work-people with a stickf\ hlethinks 
you’ve lested long enough ! Come, quick ! 

Bring up the lime, the moitar, and the s:onc, 

That when the governor comes, he may perceive 
Something is done. These people creep like snails ! 

\To Labourers who are carrying. 
Call you that carrying ? Quick, let it be doubled ; 

How these vile thieves contrive to rob their masters ! 

1ST WoR. ’Tis very hard that we the stones should drag 
That are ourselves to awe and be our dungeon ! 

Sup. What! are you giumbling? ’Tis a worthless race, 

And fit for nothing, save iheir kine to milk, 

And idly lounge about upon their mountains. 

Old Man [rests.] I can no more! 

Sup. [shaking him.] Up, old man, to your labour ! 

1ST WoR, Have you no bowels, that the hoary head 
Whicli scarce can bear itself, you thus compel 
To such hard service ? 

Several. It cries out to Heaven I 

Sup. Mind your own business — I but do my duty, 

2ND WoR. Superintendent, how will it be named, 

This fort which we are building here? 

Sup. Keep Uri— 

And witli this keep we’H bow you to the yoke. 

WoR. Keep Uri ? 

Sup. Why do you laugh ? 

2ND WoR. Think you 

With such a thing as this to keep down Uri ? 

1ST WoR. How many of sucli molehills must you pile 
One on the other but the least to equal 
Of all the mountains that are found in Uri ? 

[Superintendent towards the background. 
Mas. Stone. Into ihe deepest lake I’ll cast the hammer 
Which served to forward this accursed work. 

Enter Tell and Stauff acker. 

Sta. Oh ! that I ne’er had lived to see this day ! 

Tell. ’Tis not good to be here I Let us go further. 

Sta. Am I in Uri — in the land of freedom? 

Stone. Oh, sh ! if you had only seen the dungeon 
Beneath these towers J Yes J yes 1 he who dwdls there 
Will never hear (he cock crow more. 
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STO^*E. Look at these buttresses, these bastions, 

Which stand intended for eternity. 

Tell. ^Vhat hands have built, hands also may destroy : 

That house of freedom God himself has founded. 

[Pointing to the mountatitSt 


A drtwt is heard. People enter, carrying a hat upon a stick, foUenued hy a 
Public Crier ; Women rrw/f Children rush in tumultuously. 

1ST WOR. What is that drum ? Give your attention ! 

listen ! . - . i 

Stone. What means this strange procession, and that 

hat? 

Crier* In the Emperor's name ! hear ! 

WoR. Be still, and Ibten ! 

Crjer. Ye see this hat, inhabitants of Uri : 

It will be hung upon the lofty pillar,^ 

'Which crowns the highest eminence in Altorf. 

And this is the lord bailtlTs will and pleasure : 

This Imt shall be respected as himself, 

And you shall honour it with bended knee, 

And with uncovered head : so shall the king 
Know those who proffer him willing obedience. 

Whoso despises and neglects this o^cr 
Shaff forfeit goods and person to the king. 

[A loud laugh; the drum beats, and the procession 
passes on. 

1ST Won What new unheard-of folly has the bailiff 
Invented now? What I we respect a hat 1 
What man could ever dream of such a thing! 

Stone. We to a hat bow down the knee I Absurd! 

Trifles he thus with honest worthy people ? 

1ST WoR. If it were but the imperial crown 1 But ’tis 
The hat of Austria ! I’ve seen it hang 
Over the throne where vassals do their homage. 

Stone. The hat of Austna I Mark ! ’tis some device 
To place us in the power of Austria 1 
\VOR. No honest man would stoop to such disgrace. 

Stone, Come 1 let us go, and counsel with the rest. 

[T^ey retire. 

Tell Uo Stauffacher.] You now know all, and so. nood sir. 

farewell I • fa « 

Sta. But wherefore in such haste? yet slay awhile. 

Tell. My house requires ihe father. Fare ye well I 
Sta, Full is my heart, and yearns to speak with .you. ^ 

Tell. The heavy heart is not made light by words, 

Sta. Words may perchance conduct us on to deeds. 

Tell. The only deeds are now — ^patience and silence. 

Sta. Shall we then bear what is intolerable ? 

Tell. Who govern rashly, govern shortly loo. 

When the storm rises from the dark abyss, 

Men quench their fires, in haste the vessel seeks 
The sheltering haven ; and the mighty spirit 
Walks scarce observed and harnsless o’er the earth. 
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Let each but tarry quietly at home — 

The peaceful man is gladly left in peace. 

Sta. Think you so ? 

Tell. Unprovoked, the serpent stings not — 

They will at last grow weary of themselves, 

So they but see the land continue tranquil. 

Sta, We could do much did we but stand together. 

Tell. Yet when the shipwrecked vessel goes to pieces 
Each individual better helps himself. 

Sta. So coldly do you leave the common cause ? 

Tell. Each one may safest count on his o^vn strength. 

Sta. Even the weak, united, become strong. 

Tell. True I but the strong is strongest when alone. 

Sta. And may your country then not count upon you, 

When in her dark despair she grasps at augiit 
That speaks of hope ? 

Tell \seizin^his haudJ] Tell from the precipice 
Brings the lost sheep — and will he then rehise, 

Think you, assistance to the friends he loves 7 
But whatsoe’er ye do, admit not me 
Into your counsels. I was never bom 
To weigh and choose — ^but once resolved on deeds, 

Then call on Tell, and he will answer you, 

[.They go away on different sides. A sudden tumult is 
heard on the scaffolding. 

Stone, [hunyingin.l What is tlm matter? 

1ST WoR. A workman from the roof 

Is fallen. 

Bertha [hurrying /«.] Is he killed? Run, save him, help, 

If help be possible. Stay, here is gold ! 

[Throws money amongst the People. 

Stone. Yes, with your gold I You think that everything 
Is to be bought with gold 1 When you have tom 
Fathers from children, husbands from their wives, 

And scattered sorrow o’er the earth, think ye 
That gold will make it good ? Go ! ere you came 
We were a happy people, but with yon 
Despair has entered the abodes of peace. 

Ber. [to the Superintendent, who rehirnsi] Lives he ? 

[He makes a sign to the contrary. 
Unhappy castle, built with curses, 

With curses doomed to be inhabited 1 

Scene IV. — Walter Furst’s house. Walter Furst and Arnold 
VON Melchtal enter at the same ime on opposite sides. 

Mel. Sir ! Walter Furst ? 

Fur. What if they should surprise us 1 

Stay where you are ! We are hemmed round by spies. 

Mel. Bring you no news from Unterwalden ? none 
Of my poor father ? I will brook no longer 
My time to waste an idle prisoner here. 

What have 1 done that bears so deep a dye 
That I should hide me like a murderer? 

Have I done aught but broken with my staff 
The finger of a saucy forward boy, 
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\Vho at the bailiff’s bidding would have gladly 
My lovely team of oxen driven away 
Before my very eyes? 

Fur, You are too quick. 

That boy was the lord bailiff’s, and was sent, 

A messenger of justice, to collect 

The fine you had incurred, and which, though hard, 

You should have borne in silence, 

JiIeu Borne in silence ! 

What ! and the sneering message which the lad 
Brought from his shameless master? “ Tell the boor 
If he loves bread, that he may learn himself 
To drag the plough.’’ It ent me to the heart 
To see the oxen loosened from the yoke. 

The noble beasts lowed dismally, and their horns 
Brandished, as though themselves felt the injustice. 

Then, with excusable resentment fired, 

No longer master of myself, I struck him. 

For. Oh ! scarcely can we govern our oto hearts ! 

How then shall hasty youth subdue its passions ! 

Mel. I grieve for nothing save my father—he 
Needs such attention, and his son so far 1 
Besides the bailiff hates him, that he ever 
Has pleaded honestly our rights and freedom. 

Now', therefore, will they crush the poor old man, 

While none is near to save him from oppression. 

Happen what will to me, I must away 1 
Fur. Yet stay aw-hile— collect youraelf, be patient, 

Until some news arrive from Untenvalden. 

I hear a knocking { Go! perchance it is 
A message from the bailiff. Go !— in Uri 
You are not safe from Landenberger's arm, 

For tyrants hold the hand to one another. 

Mel. They teach us what w’e ought to do. 

/OR. Go in ! 

If all is safe, I will recall you. Go I \Ht geu in. 

Unhappy boy ! I dare not tdl him all 
My heart forebodes of evil | Who knocks there ? 

Oft as the door opes 1 expect to see 
Enter misfortune. Treachery and suspicion 
In eveiy comer lurk. The slaves of power 
Invade the deep recesses of each house, 

And soon I fear will force ns bolts to seek. 

And barriers to protect our very doors. 

[Ee opens the door, and steps back astonished as StAUF- 
FACHER enters. 

What see I ? Werner 1 you? Now by my soul 
A W'orthy and dear guest I No better man 
Has ever placed his foot across this threshold : 

Welcome to-day, as ever, to my roof! 

What brings you here? What seek you here in Uri 7 
Sta. ^ving him his hand.'\ The good old times, and good old 
Switzerland ! 


Fur These bring you with you ! See ! at sight of you 
nign leaps my heart, and seems to enjoy new life. 

Seat yoursdf, Wemer ! Tell me, how is Gertrude 
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Your excellent wife, the sage and prudent daughter 
Of the wise Iberg? Not a traveller comes 
From Germany by Meinrad’s Zell to Italy, 

Who speaks not of your hospitable house. 

But did you come too quickly from Fluellen, 

Or had you time aught that deserved attention 
To note, e’er you set foot upon this threshold ? 

Sta. [seating himself. Yes ! yes I I saw astonished a ne^Y work, 
Which gave me little pleasure to behold. 

Fur. O friend 1 a single glance has told you all ! 

Sta. In Uri such a thing was never heard of 1 
Within the memory of man has been 
No fortress heie — no dungeon but the grave. 

Fur. You name it U'ell — it is the grave of freedom I 

Sta. I will keep nothing from you, friend ! I come, 

Not led by idle curiosity, 

For anxious cares oppress me, I have left 
Sorrow at home, and sorrow find I here. 

No longer is it possible to bear 

What we have borne ; nor, could we still endure it, 

Can we perceive a limit to our woes. 

Free tras the Swiss from ancient times till now : 

They called us happy — scarcely had been heard 
The voice of mourning in the land since first 
The herdsman drove his heids upon these mountains. 

Fur. ’Tis quite without example how they drive us I 
Even the noble Attinghausen, who 
The former times has seen, avows himself 
This misery is no longer to be borne. 

Sta. In Untenvalden yonder ’tis the same, 

And bloody has the retributiou been I 
The Emperor’s bailiff, Wolfcnschiessen, who 
Upon the Rossberg dwelt, has wantonly 
Longed for forbidden fruit, Baumgarten’s wife 
Sought to mislead, and with resentment fired 
The indignant husltand slew him witlr his axe. 

Fur. Heaven’s judgments still are righteous! Who did 
this? 

Baumgarten, say you ? Excellent young man ! 

But is he safe, and is he well concealed? 

Sta. Tell bore him o’er the lake, and now at Sleinen 
He lies concealed with me : but full report 
Has the same messenger from Samen brought 
Of an event moie dreadful, which the heart 
Of eveiy generous man must cause to bleed. 

Fur. \attentive.'] What is it? say I 

Sta. ^ In Mclchtal, where at Xems 

The traveller enters, dwells an upright man, 

Known by the name of Henry von der Halden, 

His lineage in those parts not quite unknown. 

, Fur, Who knows not that 1 But what of him? Proceed. 

Sta. The son for some slight error had incurred 
A penalty, and Landenberger sent 
The fine to levy, but when he who came 
To execute the order would have seized 
His oxen, the best pair of all the yoke. 
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The youthj impelled by angcfi struck the kna.ve 

The father! What became of him ? 

Sta. The father was commanded to appear 
In Landenberger’s presence, and instantly 
Produce the son : and %vhcn the poor old man 
Swore that in truth he knew not where he was, 

The tyrant bade his executioners 

Fur. \springs up ond xoottld lead htnt to the other side^ Oh, 
silence ! 

Sta. {with increasing animation^ “ He may have escaped, 

But I have thee. Quick I fling him to the ground. 

And with the pointed steel bore out his eyes.” 

Fur. Merciful heaven I 

Mel. [rtishing out.] Bore out his eyes, said you ? 

Sta. \ast 07 tishedt to Walter Furst.] WHio is that youth ? 
Mel. {gasping hint with convulsive agitation.] Oh! answer 
met His eyes? 

Fur. Oh! the unhappy boy ! 

Sta. Who is the youth ? [Furst niakts him a sign. 

It is the son ? All-righteous God 1 
Mel. And I 

Must be away so far I What ! both his eyes ? 

Fur. Compose yourself, and bear it like a man I 
Mel. And on account of me— ray fault alone! 

Blind too I What 1 really and completely blind ? 

Sta. Too true ! *tis drained— the fountain of his sight 1 
The light of day he never will see more 1 
Fur. Spare, spare his sorrow 1 
Mel. Never — never again ! 

\He presses his hand upon his eyes^ and is silent some 
momentSt then continues in a softer voice^ interrupted 
with tears. 

Oh 1 ’tis a noble, noble gift of Heaven, 

The gift of light. Each being lives on light, 

And all creation feels its gladdening power I 
The plants themselves turn joyful to the light : 

And he amidst the lught must groping sit . 

Of an eternal darkness. Him revives 
No longer the warm meadow’s vivid green j 
No more can he the floweret’s melting dyes, 

The roseate-tinted glacier more behold. 

To die — is nothing — nothing I but to live, 

And not to see — is misery indeed 1 
Why do you look at me so piteously I 
I have hvo glistening eyes, and cannot give 
One to my poor blind father — ^not a ray — 

The faintest glimmering of that flood of light 
Which bursts upon my eyes in dazzling splendour. 

Sta, Still more, alas I I must increase your grief. 

In place of healing it. There needed more : 
pie tyrant has seized all that he possessed, 

And nothing left him, save the staff with which, 

Naked and blind, from door to door he wanders. 
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Mel. Nought but a staff left to the dark old man 1 
Deprived of all, even of the sun’s fair light, 

The common blessing of the meanest beggar 1 
Tell me no more of tarrying and concealment I 
Why what a miserable wretch was I, 

Meanly for my own safety to provide, 

And not for thine— thy valued head to leave 
A pledge within the tyrant’s hands I Farewell, 

Cowardly prudence I Henceforth I will think 
Of nothing, save of bloody retribution. 

I will away — none here shall keep me longer 
From the inhuman bailiff to demand 
My father’s eyes. Encompassed by his guards, 

I’ll find him out — my life I count at nothing. 

So I but cool my intolerable anguish 

In his life’s blood. \Gowg, 

Fur. Be counselled ! stay awhile I 

What could you do ’gainst him 7 He sits at Samen 
In his proud castle Herrenburg, and laughs 
From his safe fortress at your powerless anger. 

Mel. And did he dwell amidst the icy ramparts 
Which crown the Shteckham — or where A^er stili, 

Veiled since eternity, the Jungfrau stands, 

Thither I’d force my way— with twenty comrades, 

Minded like me, would storm his fastnesses. 

And should no mortal follow — should you all, 

Trembling to lose your houses and your herds, 

Bow to the tyrant’s yoke— the herdsmen then 
Will I assemble from their mountain dwellings, 

’Neath the free roof of heaven — and where the soul 
Still keeps its freshness, and the heart is sound, 

Loudly proclaim these foul enormities. 

Sta. [/a Furst.] ’Tis at the height— why should we longer 
wait. 

Till to extremity— 

Mel. What extremity? 

What is there more to dread, when thus the eye 
Within its socket is no longer safe? 

Are we defenceless ? Wherefore did we learn 
To bend the crossbow, and the weight to urge 
Of the stern battle-axe ? To every creature 
Is given a hold of hope, to which it clings 
In the dark hour of anguish and despair ! 

The timid hart, exhausted, turns to bay. 

And with its fearful antlers scares the hounds ; 

The chamois tears the hunter down the abyss ; 

The very ox— the sharer of man's cares, 

'The gentle inmate of his house, who bows 
His powerful neck in patience to the yoke, 

Springs up, provoked, sharpens his dreadful ho^n. 

And tosses to the sky his helpless foe. 

Fur. If the three lands but thought as we three think, 
Something, perchance, might happily be accomplished. 

Sta. '\^ilen Uri calls, and Untenvalden helps, 

The Schwitzer still the ancient league will honour. 
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Mel. Not few the friends I count in Untenvaldefl, 

And each his dearest life-hiood would not spare, 

If back to back supported by the rest. 

0 venerable fathers of this land, 

1 stand between you here, the old in wisdom, 

Only a youth ; amidst the assembled people 
My voice must modestly be silent. Yet, 

Although I be but young, though many years 
Have not matured my prudence, scorn not, therefore, 

My counsel or my speech. For not the heat 

Of young and hasty blood urges me on, _ 

But deep heart-piercing anguish, that might move 
The flinty rocks themselves to pity me. 

Yourselves are fatbers-^heads of families, 

And would not you a virtuous son desire. 

To honour your grey hair^ and piously 
Your aged sight protect ? Oh ! do not then. 

Because the oppressor's hand has not yet touched 
Your fortunes or yourselves — because your eyes 
Still move uninjured in their glistening spheres. 

Look strangely on my sorrows. Over you 
Hangs the same sword of tyranny — the land 
You too ha%'e sought to turn away from Austria : 

This was my father’s only fault — and you 

Have shared like guilt — ^must share like condemnation. 

Sta, \to Walter Furst.”] Do you resolve, 1 am prepared to 
follow. 

Fur. Yet let us hear what say the noble barons, 

Yon Sillinen and Attinghaus — their names 
*17111 win us friendb, and strongly back our cause. 

Mel. 'Where are the names within our mountain vales 
Worthier than yours, and yours. To names like these 
The people bow their faith, and in the land 
They are of good report. You have received 
A rich inheritance of paternal virtue. 

Which has lost nothing in your hands. Why then 
Need we the nobles ? Let us do ourselves 
The work we have to do ; nor will 1 doubt 
That, even alone, we could defend ourselves. 

Sta. The nobles are by like necessity 
Urged not. The stream which rages in the valleys 
Has not yet reached the heights. But when the land 
Is once in arms their aid will not be wanting. 

Fur. Were there an umpire between us and Austria, 

Then law and justice might decide the cause : 

But our oppressor is our Emperor too. 

And judge supreme — and, therefore, God must help us 
Through our own arm. Do you the men of Sch^vttz 
Attempt to rouse—I will find friends in Uri : 

But whom to send to Unterwalden? 

Mel. Me I 

That be my care ; to whom can it be nearer? 

Fur. I cannot yield to that— you are my guest, 

And I your host must answer for your safety ! 

Meu I know each secret path — each mountain pass. 

And shall not want for friends, who from the foe 
Wul guard my steps, and find me food and shelter.' 
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Sta, God will protect him ! Yonder is no traitor 1 
The tyranny is so uiletly detested, 

That it can find no insinimcnt. ^umgartcn 
Will in the lower country friends procure, 

And raise the land. 

Mel. But how impart the news 

Of what we do, and not excite suspicion ? 

Sta. At Brunnen, or at Tieib, we might .'issenible, 

Where meet the merchants to dischai^e their vessels. 

Fur. We may not push the affair loo openly. 

Hear my suggestion, Left of the Like to him 
Who sails towards Brunnen, and directly opposite 
The Mytensteiu, lies a secluded meadow, 

Bosomed in wood — the .shcphetids call it Rutli, 

Because the forest thence is rooted out. 

There meet the Ijoundaries of your land and ours, [To Melchtal. 
There stands the landmark, and an easy passage 

[To Stauffacker. 

Thither from Schwitz conducts the light canoe. 

By patlis but rarely trod we may repair 
Thither by night, and spend the solemn hour 
III secret council ; thither too may bring 
Each man ten others, minded like himself, 

\Mioin he can safely (inist, and there in common 
Advise what most is proper to be done. 

Sta. So let it be determined. Now your hand— 

Now give me youis ! As we three honestly, 

Free from all guile and falsehood, here join hands, 

So the three lands shall firmly stand together. 

For freedom or destruction — life or death. 

Fur. Mel. For life or death ! 

l7//£jf stand for some time hand in handy and are silent, 
Mel. Alas! my poor blind father ! 

Thou wilt no longer sec the day of freedom, 

But thou shalt hear it I When from Alp to Alp 
The blazing beacons toss their flames on high, 

And the proud castles of the tyrants fall, 

The joyful Swiss shall seek thy humble dwelling, 

Thine ear sh.ill drink the tidings of our fieedom, 

And day once more arise upon thy darkness. 


ACT ir. 


Scene I. — A Gothic Hally ornamented with coais-of-arms, in the Castle of 
the Baron von Attinghausen. The Baron, a ^vy-headed old 
many of lofty and commanding stafnrOy leaning on a stick tipped toitk 
the horn of a chamois and dressed in fur garments. KuoNi and six 
other Servants stand around him iviih rakes and sc^ffhes. Enter 
Ulrich von Rudenz, in the garb of a knight. 


Rod. What is your pleasure, unde? 

Att. First permit 

That, following the old custom of my house, 

I take the moining draught amidst my servants. 

[He drinks out of a goblet j which he passes to the rest in 
succession. 


2 E 
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Once I was wont myself in field and wood 
To lead them forth, myself to share their labours, 

As when my banner led them to the field. 

But now I can but play the overlooker, 

And if the genial sun comes not to me 
I can no longer seek it on the mountain®. 

And so in narrower and still narrower circle, 

With feeble steps I journey onwards, towards 
The narrowest and last, where life stands still— 

Scarcely the shade of what I was — and soon 
Only to he a name. , . j 

Kuo. {offering tiu cup to RUDENZ.] Young man, I pledge you. 

[As he hesilales to take it. 

Come, cheerily ! 'Tis from one cup, one heart. 

Att. Go, children ! When the festive evening calls 
From finished labour, once again assembled, 

Will we the interests of the land discuss. [SERVANTS telire. 

Attixgiiausen and Rudenz. 

Att. I see thee on the alert, and well appointed I 
Wilt thou to Altorf — ^to the Herrenburg? 

RUD. Yea, uncle, and I tarry here loo long. 

Att. [seating himselfl Art thou in such a hurry? Has thy 
youth 

So sparingly been measured out to thee. 

That thou must save it from thy poor old uncle? 

Rud. I see you have no longer need of me, 

I am become a stranger in this house. 

Att. [regarding him steadfastly for some iime^ Alas ! 'tis but 
too true ! Alas ! that home 
To thee is a strange place ! O Uly ! Uly ! 

I know thee now no more. I see thee deck 
In costly silk thy limbs, across thy shoulder 
The purple mantle fling, and vauntingly 
Bear the proud peacock’s feather in thy cap ; 

The peasant thou regardest with dbdain, 

And sham’st thee of his honest manly greeting. 

Rud. I yield him ivillingly all honour due. 

What he would claim of right I shall refuse him. 

Att. Thou know’st how the whole land feels grievously 
The anger of the king. Each honest heart 
Is filled with anguish for the dreadful woes 
We are compelled to suiter. Thee alone 
Moves not tlie general sorrow — thee we sec. 

Renouncing friends and kindred, range thyself 
Upon the stranger’s side ; our wretched slate 
Deriding, carelessly the chase pursue 
Of airy joys, and meanly stoop to court 
A prince’s favours, whilst thy native land 
Bleeds from the heavy scourge of his oppression. 

Rud. The land is sore oppressed— and why, my uncle? 

Who ^ reduced it to this sore distress ? 

One little word is all that is required 
To free us from the oppression, and to win us 
A ipMious master. Woe then ! — woe to those 
Who blind tbe people that they may not see 
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Be thy owii master, and lliyself a prinre, 

On thy own land, and free inheritance. 

0 Uly!— Ulyl Leave not thus thy kindred I 
Go not to Altorf I Oh ! desert not thus 
The cause of justice, and thy native land 1 

1 am the latest of my race— with me j x • i j 

The name must end. There hang my helnt and snicld 
They fought my battles, and shall share my grave. 

But must the thought my parting breath disturb 
That thou but watchest for my closing eye 

To hie thee to this new, this feudal Court, 

And these my fair possessions, which I ficC 
From God received, receive from Austria? 

RuD. In vain do we attempt to oppose the king ! 

To him belongs the empire of the u orld ; 

Shall we alone, self-willed and obstinate. 

Straggle with powder resistless — strive to break 
The chain of lands his power has flung around us ? 

His are the marts, the courts of justice his, 

His the higlnvays — and even the very horse 
Which draws upon the Gothard pays him toll. 

We are hemmed in — circled as with a net. 

By lands on him dependent. Will the empire 
Protect us, think you ? Can it save itself 
Against the increasing power of Austria.? 

If God protect us not, no Emperor can I 
And ivhat reliance can we further place 
Upon an Emperor’s words, when they have dated. 

As the necessities of war have urged. 

Or want of gold, the cities which have sought 
Beneath the eagle’s wdngs a place of refuge 
To pledge away and sever from the empire. 

No, uncle ! no ! Some pow'erful head to seek. 

In these disastrous times of parly-feud, 

Is but the dictate of reflecting prudence. 

The imperial crowm changes from branch lo branch, 
And faithful service claims no more remembrance ; 
But to serve well him, who transmits his power 
To a long line of princes, is lo sow' 

Seed for futurity. 

Ait. Art thou so wdse ? 

Wouldst thou see clearer than thy noble fathers. 
Who bravely struggled in the glorious cause, 

Nor counted goods, or life itself, at aught, 

So they might w'in the precious pearl of freedom ? 
Quick ! ship thee down to Lucern ! There inquire 
How Austna’s harsh dominion grinds the land 1 
Yes ! — they ivill come to count our sheep and cattle, 
blow down our Alps, prescribe to their ow’n use 
The game that cleaves the air or roams the waste 
In our free forests ; place their barriers 
Upon our bridges — at our very doors ; 

^y iviih our poverty their purchased lands, 

Their battles with our blood. No ! if ottr blood 
We are compelled to shed, let it at least 
Be for ourselves — nor will I ever doubt 
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That we may buy at a far cheaper rate 
Freedom than slavery ! 

Rud. Wliat can we do, 

A shepherd people, against Albrecht’s armic«? 

Att. Learn thou to know this shepherd pCop^c, boy ? 

I know it— I have led it into battle, 

Have seen it fighting at Faventiutn. 

They come to force on us a yoke, which we 
Arc equally determined not to tear. 

Oh I learn to feel of what a race thou art, 

Cast not away, for tinsel and vain pomp, 

The jewel of thy worth. Thyself to boast 
The head of a free people, which from love 
Devotes itself to thee — ^will by thee stand, 

True in the hour of danger and of death — 

This be thy pride— tin's Uiy nobility. 

Knit closer still the dear, the early ties. 

Which bind thee to thy country : hold it fast 
With all thy heart. These are the vigorous 
Which will the shock resist when tempests rstfi® 5 
In yonder foreign land thou stand’s! alone, 

A feeble reed^ and bruised by every storm. 

Oh 1 come ! Too long thou art a stranger here I 
Stay with us but one day, one single day I 
Go not to Altorf ! near’s! thou ? Not to-day 1 
This single day refuse not to thy friends ! [ Taking his hand. 

Run. I gave my word. Excuse me : I atn bound. 

Att. \lctting go his hand,} What sayst thow ? Thou art bound ! 
Unhappy boy, 

I know thou art — but not by word or oath ; 

A c.iptive art thou in the bonds of love. [P-UDENZ turns away. 

Conceal it as thou wilt — it is tlie Lady 

Rcrtha von Brunck, who to Henenburg 

Diaws thee, and chains thee to the Emperor’s seivdce. 

Tiiou fondly hop’st to win the noble maiden 
By thy defection from the land. But, Ulrich> 

Do not deceive thyself! They show the bride 
To lure thee to their purpose — ^but that bride 
Is not leserred for innocence. 

Rud. Enough ! 

I’ve heard enough ! Farewell ! 

Att. Shay, frenzied youth ! 

lie goes ! I cannot hold him— cannot save b'”' • 

So Wolfenschiessen fell from the allegiance 
He owed his country— others soon will foUo\<’* 

A strange enchantment hurries forth our youth, 

Atid spreads with power resistless through oiit^ mountains. 
Unhappy d.ay, when first the stranger’s foot 
The quiet of our happy vales disturbed, 

And broke upon our holy innocence ! 

The new with mighty strides is pressing on j 
The old — with all th.at age has sanctified — 

Is fast departing. Other times arc coming, 

Another race with different thoughts and feelings* 

What do I here? Tlicy all are in the grave 
With whom I loved to live and hold sweet c^JQversc : 
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Buried in earth already lies my age. 

Oh I well for him who parts without regret 
From this new state of things— new race of men I 

Scene Xl.-^A Meadow, sttrrouM with roch and wods. Upon (he rocks 
are ladders and steps, by which the Feasants, ms they arrive, are seen 
descending. In the background appears the lake, over which, at times, _ 
is observed a rainbow, formed by the refliction of the moon. The vsjrwis 
closed by hfiy mountains, and behind them still higher ones, covered with 
snow. The lake and the white glaciers are gleaming in the moonlight. 
Enter Melciital, Baumgaeten, Winkelried, Meier von Sarnen, 
Burkhardt am Buhel, Arnold von Sewa, Klaus von der 
Flue, and four ethers, all armed. 

Mel. \still behind the scenes.^ The mountain-pass opens— 
follow me, quick ! 

I know the little cross which crowns that rock ; 

We*ve reached the goal— we are at Rntli. 

Win. Hark ! 

Sewa. It is quite empty. 

Meier. None arrived ! We arc 

The first upon the ground — ^wc Unterw’aldners. 

Mel. How goes the night? 

Bau. The w'alch has just cried two 

Upon the Selisbetg. \A sound of bells in the disiastce 

Meier. Be still, and listen 1 

Buh. The matin-bell of the lone forest chapel 
Sounds sweetly over from the shore of Schwitz. 

Flue. The air is dear, and bears the sound so far. 

Mel. Go some, and gather wood, that we may have 
A cheerful firewhen our companions come. FEASANTS 
Sewa. It is a lovely night. The tranquil lake 
Lies like a polished mirror. 

Buh. They will have 

An easy passage over. 

Win. ^pointing to the lakei^ Ah 1 see there 1 
See you nought yonder? 

Meier. Yes, indeed ! ’Tis strange — 

A rainbow in the middle of the night! 

Mel. 'Tis formed by the reflection of the moon. 

Flue. It is a wondrous agn, and seldom known ; 

Many have lived who ne'er have seen the like. 

Sewa. Lrook ! — ^now 'tis doubled I There’s a paler one. 

Bau. What boat Is that which glides so smoothly under. 

Mel. It is the bark of Stauflacher : the brave man 
Makes not his comrades wait. 


, , \Goes with Baumgarten to the shore. 

^Ieier. ThemcnofUri 

Are ^lowest to arrive. 

Buh. a tedious circuit 

Are they compelled to tnivd through the mountains, 

To elude their bailiiTs vigilant suspicion. 

, \Two Feasants light a fire. 

Mel. y>n the shore.'\ Who goes there ? Give the word ! 
bTA. {from below.'\ Friends of the land 1 

\All advance to meet the new-comers. 
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From the boat ascend Stauffacher, Reding, Hans auf der Mauer, 
JoRG iM Hope, Conrad Hunn, Ulrich smithy Jost von 
Weiler, and three other Peasants, all armed. 

All [exclaim. 1 Welcome ! 

[While they are grcetuigy MELCHTALtiw^f Stauffacher 
come fonvards. 

Mel. O worthy Stauffacher, I’ve seen 

Him who will never look upon me more ! 

My trembling hands upon his eyes have laid^ 

And as I dwelt upon their daikened orbs, 

Drunk in the deep and glowing thoughts of vengeance. 

Sta. Speak not of vengeance ; not to avenge the past, 

But to ward off the futuie, meet we here. 

But say, how have you sped in Untcrwalden ? 

What have you done to advance the common cause— 

How think the peasantry, and how did you 
Contrive to avoid the snares of treachery ? 

Mel. Through the tremendous mountains of Surenne, 

Over wide-spreading fields of desert ice, 

Where only hungry vultures scream around, 

I reached the Alpine pastures, where the herdsmen 
From Engelberg and Uri hail their meeting 
With friendly voice, and feed their herds in common. 

Instead of milk, I slaked my parching thirst 
With the cold tvater, which, in foaming rills, 

Through every crevice pouts the glacier forth, 

At night I sheltered in the lonely hut, 

Myself the host and guest, until I stood 
Amidst the dwellings of a social race. 

Even to these sequestered vales had spread 
A rumour of the recent deed of horror, 

And pious reverence received my griefs 
At every door, where in my wanderings 
Awhile I paused, I found these worthy souls 
Deeply enraged at such harsh acts of power ; 

For as their Alps nourish from year to year 
The self-same plants, their rushing streamlets flow 
O’er the same beds, the clouds themselves and winds 
Follow the same unalterable course, 

So have fiom sire to son their ancient forms 
Descended down un.'iltered, nor in truth 
Can they endure to change or turn aside 
The old accustomed even march of life. 

They gave me their liard hands, and from the wall 
Reaclied down their rusty swords, while from their eyes 
Flashed forth glad consciousness of manly daring, 

As I the names recalled, which in the mountains 
Are deemed the holiest— yours and Walter Fuist’s. 

What you thought right they swore to execute ; 

They swore to follow you even to the death. 

Thus journeying on, protected by the rights 
Of sacred hospitality, at length 
I reached my native vale, where lie, widespread, 
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The dwellings of my kindred. There I found 
isfy poor old father, blind and destitute, 

Lying on strangers’ straw, and by the alms 
Of generous men supported. 

Sta. Merciful Heaven ! 

Mel. I did not weep! Not in weak, womanish tears 
Quenched I the strength of ray liot-buming anguish ; 

In my deep breast, even as a precious treasure, 

I locked it up, and thought only of deeds. 

I crept through every crevice of the mountains. 

No glen so lonely but I searched it through, 

Till, even at the very foot arrived 
Of mountains covered with eternal snow, 

I sought and found sbealings inhabited, 

And wheresoe’er my venturous stejis I pushed 
I found like hatred of the tyranny. 

For even on these last and desolate hounds 
Of living nature, where the frozen earth 
Hel^uses aught to yield tliat succours man, 

The avarice of our bailii& seeks for plunder. 

Tlie stinging words I uttered stirred the minds 
Of these bold mountaineers, and all are ours 
With their whole heart and soul. 

Sta. You have done much, 

And done it in short time. 

Mel. I did ttill more. 

There are two forts which most the peasant dreads, 

Rossberg and Samen ; safe behind their walls 
Of solid rock the enemy with ease 
Protects himself, and devastates the land. 

With my own eyes I wLhed to examine them ; 

1 went to Samen, and explored the castle. 

Sta. You ventured even to the tiger’s den I 
Mel. Disguised in pilgrim’s garb 1 went : I saw 
The haughty bailiff revelling at the banquet. 

Judge if I know how to compel my feelings ; 

I saw the tyrant — and I slew him not. 

Sta, Fortune has smiled indeed upon your boldness. 

iTke nst come fenoards. 
But say, who are the friends that follow you ? 

Make me with each respected name acquainted, 

That we in generous confidence may meet. 

And open all our hearts. 

Meier. In the three lands 

Who knows not you, sir 1 Meier of Samen T — 

Thb Struth von Wmkelrietl, my sister’s son. 

Sta. You name to me names not unknown to fame. 

A \yinkelried it was who slew the dragon 
^ide the Weller marsh, and left his life 
In the encounter. 


Win. Sir, my ancestor. 

Mel. [pointing to huo Peasants.] These dwell behind the 
„ .west, and are peasants 
Wio till tile abbey-lands of Engelberg. 

simple men, 

Because they re bond, and sit not free like us 
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On their inheritance : they love the land. 

And arc of good report. 

Sta- Give roe 5'our hands. 

Let him who owr.s no master upon earth 
Lsteem his fortune blest ; but honesty 
Prospers in every station. 

Hunn. Tliis is Reding, 

Our former Landamman. 

Meicr. I know him well. 

He is my old opponent in the courts 
For an inheritance, the claim of both. 

Reding, before the judges we are foes, 

Here we arc friends. hand. 

S TA. ’Tis bravely spoken. 

Hark! 

At length they come ! That is the horn of Uri. 

[Armed men are seen descending the rocks, right and left, 
with da’k lanterns. 

Mau. See ! is not that the pious man of God, 

Tiie worthy prifst ? The dangeis o.f the way 
0 ctcr not him, nor horrors of ifie nfgfit, 

A faithful shepherd watching o’er his flock. 

Bau. Next come the sacristan and Walter Rurst, 

But Tell I see not yet amongst the rest. 

Enter Fijrst RossELarAN iheptiest, Peterman the sacristan, 
Kuo.ni the herdsman, Werni the hunter, RuoDt the fisherman, and 
five others. All assembled, in nnmkr tfiree-and-thirty, come fonvards, 
and form a circle sound the fire. 

Fur. And must we then upon our native soil, 

And own inheritance, thus covertly 
Steal from our dw cUings, and t«*gether creep, 

As though we meant to do a deed of murder ; 

And in the night, which over guilt alone. 

And foul conspiracy that liates the light. 

Flings its dark mantle, this our righteous caus^ 

Discuss in secret, which is fair and spotless, 

As is the pure resplendent fount of day. 

Mel. Let that pass ! What in gloomy night is done 
Shall freely forth to meet the searching light, 

Ros. Hear the suggestion now, my fj lends, which God 
Has put into my heart. We'represent 
A general council of the land, and stand 
For a whole people. Let us tlien observe 
The ancient forms which we in tranquil times 
Are wont to use. If aught irregular 
Appear in this assembly, let necessity 
Plead our excuse : but God is everywhere, 

Where man but seeks the right 5 and here we ^tand 
Under liis heaven. 

Sta. Well, let us counsel then 

According to old usage, and the light 
Of’our good cause our darkness shall illumine, 

Mel. And though the number be not full, the hearts 
Of the whole people and the best are picsent. 


? I*; 3 
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Hunn. And if the ancient boolcs arc not at hand, 

Yet their contents are vritten in oar hearts. 

Ros. Well! form the circle then, and let the swords 
Of rightful power he placed within the ring. 

I^Iau. And let the Landamman assume his state, 

The assistants take their station at his side. 

Sac. We are three tribes convened 1 To which belongs 
The right to give a president to the meeting ? 

Meier. This honour Uri may dispute with Schwitz, 

We Unterwaldners freely yield it up. 

Mel. We give it up— we are the suppliants 
Who ask assistance from our stronger friends. 

Sta. Let Uri take the sword : the solemn march 
To crown the King at Rome her banner leads. 

Fur. To Schwitz belongs the honour of the sword, 

From Schwitz "vve all may boast to be descended. 

Ros. Let me this generous friendly quarrel end, 

Schwitz lead in council, Uri in the held. 

Fur. Jtwrri/o Stauffacher.] Take it. 

Sta. Not I ! To .-ige belongs that honour. 

Hofe. Ulrich the smith, of those who here are present, 

Counts the most years. 

Mau. The man is good and brave. 

But not of free condition, and in Schwitz 
No bondsman can be judge. 

Sta, Have we not here 

Our old Landamman Reding? Wherefore seek we 
A worthier name? 

Fur. Let him be president ! 

Whoso assents to this hold up his hand. 

\AIl hold up the right hand. 
Red. \stepping into the midst^ I cannot lay my hand upon the 
books, 

Therefore by the eternal stars I swear 
That I will not forsake the cause of justice. 

\They^ set up two swords before him^ and form the circk : 
Schwitz is in the centre^ Uri cn the nghU ami 
Unterwalden on the left. He stands leaning on 
his sword. 

Now tell me what the great occasion is. 

Which on the lake's inhospitable shore 
Draws the three mountain tribes to secret counsel, 

In the dark hour of spirits? "What the purport 
Of the new bond we solemnly contract 
Beneath the stars of heaven ? 

Sta. [stepping info the circle.^ 'Tis no new bond 
now contract— tis but an ancient league, 

Made in our fathers’ times, which we renew. 

For though, my friends, the mountains and the lake 
Drive us asunder, and each tribe retains 
m separate laws and separate government, 

Yet are we still one people — one the stem 
From which we drew our lineage— one the home 
J?rom which we wandered forth. 

• 1 . ^ Then it is true 
AVhat in our songs is handed down— that we 
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A voluntary league of mutual suwour : 

So is it marked m the Emperor Frederick s oner. 

Sta. Yes ! masterless is not even the free st : 

A sovereign head must be^ a judge supremci 
With whom in case of last extremity 

T^e appeal may lie. And, therefore, when this soil 
From the old wilderness our fathers won, 

That honour gave they to the Emperor, 

Who of the German and Italian lands 
Styles himself lord, and when his service called, 

As did the other freemoa ol the realm, 

Gladly stepped forth to meet his foes in arms : 

For this is the sole duty of the free, 

The country to defend which shelters them. 

Mel. Aught more than this is mark of servitude. 
Sta. They followed, when arose the cry of war, 
The banner of the Empire, fonght its battles, 

And graced the imperial march to Italy, 

The Roman crown upon his brows to place. 

At home, they free and happy ruled themselves 
By their own laws and customs — no reserve 
Made in the Emperor’s favour, save the right 
Judgment upon the murderer to pronounce ; 

And thereto was ordained a noble count 


Who no possessions held withiu the land. 
Whenever blood was shed, they called him forth, 
Under the open heaven, and plain and clear 
Spake he the doom, and without fear of man. 
Where are the traces here that we arc slaves? 


If any think there be, now let him speak. 

Hofe. No! all you say is true — Uie tyrant’s law, 
The law of force, we never have endured. 

Sta. No! to the Emperor we refused obedience, 
When in the Church’s favour he attempted 
To strain even the law. For when our Alps 
The abbey of Einsiedlen claimed, which we 
E’er since our fathers’ times had freely pastured. 

An ancient charter brought the abbot forth, 

Whi A the unclaimed domain conferred on him, 
Islakiiig no mention of our name or race* 

Then thus we spake, “ Nought is the charter wortli, 
That which is ours no Emperor can bestow, 

And if the Empire should refuse us justice, 

Little need we the Empire in our mountains.” 

So spake our fathers : and shall we endnre 
The shame of this new yoke — from foreign slave 
Bear what no Emperoi lias dared to impose ? 

This soil have we created to ourselves 
By labour of our hands ; this ancient forest, 

Once only the wild haunt of prowling bears, 

Have changed into a dwellmg fit for man : 

The dragon’s poisonous brood, wluch from the marsh 
Spread desolation through the land, have slain j 
The veil of mist, which in eternal grey 
Hung o’ er the wilderness, iiave torn aside ; 

Have sprang the solid rock, and o’er the abyss 
i htown for the traveller a steady bridge j 
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Be certain our complaints have readied his car 
£re we unshcath the svrord i for ^fearful cverj 
Even in the righteous cause, is violence : 

God helps then only, when man helps no longer. 

Sta. [ta Conrad Hukn.] 'Tis now your turn— deliver your 

report. 

HtJNN, I went to Rheinfeld to the Emperor s court, 

To lay before the throne our grievances, 

And claim the ancient charter of our freedom, 

Which each new king is wont to ratify. 

The envoys there of many a town I found— 

From Swabia, and the countries on the Rhine, 

Who all received their parchments, and well pleased 
Returned once more to seek their native land. 

Me, your ambassador, they gave indeed 
An audience, but dismissed with empty comfort. 

‘*The Emperor had then no time, but avouM 
At a convenient season think about us." 

And as I slonly from the hall ivithdrew, 

With steps reluctant, in the galleiy 

Duke John I saw, weeping, and near him stood 

The noble Lords A'on Wart and Taegcrfeld, 

Who called to me, and said, “ Redress yourselves, 

Expect no longer justice from the King I 
Has he not robbed even his brothers son. 

And kept from him his rightful heritage? 

The duke besought him to resign the lands 
His mother had bequeathed ; he had arrived 
At years of manhood, and the time was come, 

He well might rule his o\vn estates and people. 

What was the answer given ? Upon his brows 
A garland placed the Emperor, and observed, 

That was the ornament befitting youth." 

Mau, Have ye not heard? Mercy and justice longer 
Expect not from the Emperor 1 Help yourselves ! 

Red. There’s no alternative. Now, therefore, counsel 
How best we may accomplisli our design. 

Fur, \sUpping into the circie.] "We wish but to fling off a 
hateful yeike, \ 

Our ancient rights, which from our ancoitoiu 
We have derived, preserA'e inviolate— \ 

Not after novelty run unbridled. ' 1 

To the Emperor remain rvhat is the Kmpcroi’s, 

He who owes service, pay it faithfully. 

I^Teier. 1 hold my land in fief from Austria. 

Fur. To Austria then continue to do homage. 

Weil. I to the Lord of Rappersweil pay dues. 

Fur. Continue to discharge his lawful claims. 

Ros. I to the Lady of Zurich service owe. 

Fur. Give to the convent still the convent’s due: 

Sta. I hold no fief save from the Empire. 

.Fur Vfelll 

LiCt all justice demands be done — ^no more. 

The bailiffs and their followers from the land 
We miU expel — ^break down their fastnesses, 

^hat may be — without stain of blood. 

And let the Emperor fwl, that urged alone 
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Sta. The hands are raised of twenty against I w elve. 

Fur. When on the appointed day the castles fali» 

Mountain to mountain shall the news proclaim 
With kindling beacons, and the people quick 
In the chief place of every land asjsembling 
T^ise in a generaV mass. The ballvds then, 

Feeling we are resolved to trifle not. 

Will shun the contest, and accept, believe me, 

Gladly safe conduct for themselves and friends 
Beyond our boundaries. 

Sta. a heavy stand, 

I fear, will Gesler make. Fenced as he is 
By bold determined troopers — a fierce band, 
l^ot without blood will he forsake the field : 

Nay even expelled he still is terrible ; 

’Tis hard — ^*tJs almost dangerous to spare him. 

Bau. Where danger is, there place me in the breach : 

To Tell I owe uiy rescued life, and now, 

My honour guarglp and my heart at rest, 

That life ivou dadladly give to save my country. 

Bed. The time bnngs counsel. Wait awhile in patience : 

We niust leave something to the moment. Sec ! 

While we the night consume in solemn counsel 
Already on the purpling mountain peaks 
The ruddy mom her lofty station takes. 

And bera\ds in tbe day. Let us begone 
Ere the bright sun surprise us 1 
Fur. ^ Be not anxious ! 

Darkness withdraws but slowly from these valleys. 

{A/i invoUmtarily take off their hals^ and rtvercntly 
vjafeh the dawning of the day\ 

Bos. Yet, by this light, which gieets us with us ray 
Long before those who far beneath us dwell. 

And, slumbering deep, breathe heavily the smoke 
Of noisome ciiies^let us here repeat 
The oath of this our new confederacy. 

A faithful band of brothers will we be, 

United still in danger and distress. 

All \repeat with three fingers iaised'\ A faithful band of 
brothers will we be, 

United still in danger and distress 
Ros. We will live free as did our fathers — swear 
Rather to die than live m slaver)'. 

All We win live free as did our fathers — swear 
Rather to die than live in slavery. 

Ros. lu \be great God we put our trust — and swear 
Never to tremble at the powei of man. 

All. Ill the great God we put our trust — and swear 
Never to tremble at the power of man. 

^ \They all embrace one another,. 

Sta. Each one now quietly pursue the way 
That leads to friends and kindred. Let the herdsman 
Winter his herds in peace, and silently 
to gain associates t<f*the cause. 

What we have still to endure must be endured I 
And let the long account of tyranny 
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The treacherous glacier burst — and down thou sink st 
Into a dreadful grave, entombed alive : 

Beath in a hundred changing shapes pursues 
The adventurous hunter : ’lis an unblest trade, 

Which on the giddy brink of danger lies. ... 

Tell. Who cheerily looks around him with sound mind, 
Trusting in God and his omi active powers, 

May lightly wrestle with distress and danger : 

The mountains fright not who was born upon them. 

[Having finished his labour^ he lays aside /its tools^ and 
comes forward. 

And now, methinks, the door will hold awhile : , . » 

The axe at home oft spares the carpenter. [Takes /its /ia(. 

Hed. Whither goest Ihott ? 

Tell. To Altorf, to thy father.^ 

Hed. Something thou schemest dangerous ! Confess it 1 
Tell. How com’st thou, wife, by that ? 

Hed. Something is planned 

Against the bailiffs. There has been at Rutli 
A council, and thou too art in the plot. 

Tell. I ^vas not there— but when my country calls 
Will surely not refuse the aid she seeks. 

Hed. They will place thee where is most risk— thy post 
Will then, as ever, be the post of danger. 

Tell. Each will be taxed according to his powers. 

Hed. The Unterwaldner hast thou in the storm 
Shipped o’er the lake — ^it was a miracle 
That you escaped ! Of children and of wife 
Didst thou not think? 

Tell. Dear wife, I thought of you. 

And therefore saved the father for his children. 

Hed. To dare the raging lake 1 that is, methinks, 

Rather to tempt God tlmn to trust in Him. 

Tell. The man who thinks too long will do but little. 

Hed. Yes I thou art good and kind, and servest all ; 

In thy own need not one will succour thee. 

T^L. May God forbid that I should want their succour 1 

[He takes his crossbato and arrows. 
Hed. What wouldst thou with the crossbow? Leave 
it here ! 


Tell, 

Wal. 
Tell. 
To Ehni- 
Wal. 
Hed. 
Tell. 
Hed. 
Remind 
Tell. 
I do but 
Hed. 
Tell. 
He will 
EIed. 


My arm is nerveless when my bow is wanting. 

[T/ie Bovs return. 

Father, whither goest thou? 

To Altorf, boy, 

— wilt thou with me ? 

' . , ^^es, right gladly. 

The bailiff is now there t go not to Altorf I 
. He leaves to-day. 

Then let him first, depart : 
him not of thee ! thou know’st he hates us I 
. Me will his evil wishes scarcely harm ; 
t what is right, and shun no foe. 

Who do but right, even those he hates the most. 

. Because he cannot touch them. Me, at least, 
not w'lllingly, I think, disturb. 

How know’st thou that ? 
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Though it should tear me from thy sight for ever. 

Oh I do not arm those giacious eyes with looks 

Of such severity ! Who indeed am I 

That I should raise my aspiring thoughts to you ? 

Me has the voice of glory never named ; 

I date not place me in the rank of those ^ , 

Who, crowned with laurels, grace your splendid circle : 

Nought have I hut a heart of truth and love. 

Ber. And dare you speak of truth and lo« — the man 

Who would prove faithless to his nearest duties? 

[Rudenz steps back. 

The slave of Austria, ■who has sold himself 
To strangers — to the oppressors of his people ? 

Ron. Lady, and is it you who taunt me thus? 

Whom did I seek then on that side but you ? 

Ber. And thought you on llie side of treachery 
To 6nd me ? Rather my reluctant hand 
Would I to Gesler give — the tyrant Gesler — 

Than to the unnatural son of Switzerland 
Who stoops to make himself his instrument. 

Rud. O God 1 must 1 hear this 1 
Ber. To the good man 

Can aught be nearer than his friends and kindred? 

What sweeter duties for a noble heart 
Than to stand forth the friend of innocence, 

And vindicate the rights of the oppressed 
My heart bleeds for your people ! When it suffers, 

X too must share its sufferings— for I love it. 

That it so patient is, although so strong. 

It wins my deepest reverence, and each day 
I leam to love and honour it still more. 

But you, whom Nature gave its bom defender, 

Who yet desert it in its hour of need, 

Join with the fo^ and fmthlessly assist 
To forge the chains that bind your native land— 

You *tis who grieve and anger me : my heart 
Must I compel that I detest you not, 

Rud, And seek I not the advantage of my people, 

When under Austria’s powerful sceptre peace — - 
Ber. Say rather, slaveiy— you prepare for it ! 

You would hunt freedom from the last asylum 
That still remains to her on earth. Far belter 
Perceives the people its true happiness ; 

And no illusive splendour can mislead 
Its safer feelings. You the entangling net 
They have contrived to fling around, till — 

Rud. Bertha! 

\ ou hate me, you despise me ! 

If I did, 

Perchance twere better for me ! But to see 
Cmtemned, and — ^worse, deserving of contempt, 

MTiom one would gladly love— 

Rud. O Bertha I Bertha 1 

You raise me to the highest pinnacle 
Of heavenly happiness, only in a moment 
To plunge me to the abyss of dark despair I 
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Here, where my bojhood bloomed in careless freedom, 

A thousand joyful traces meet my view, 

Where every tree and every fountain li ves, 

In my own native land \\ilt thou be mine ! 

Ah! I have ever loved it — ever felt, 

As eagerly I chased each fleeting pleasure, 

Something was wanting still to make me happy. 

Ber. Where shall we seek the islands of the blest. 

If not here, in the land of innocence? 

Here, where old faith domesticated dwells, 

And falsehood never yet has found an entrance ; 

No envy troubles the pure fount of bliss, 

And lightly pass the hours on gladsome wing 1 
There see I thee, rich in thy wanly worth, 

First of the free, as of thy equals first, 

A prouder far, more heartfelt homage v in. 

Than e'er received a monarch from his people 1 
Rud. There see I thee, the first of womankind, 

In the calm duties of domestic life, 

Build me a heaven within my happy home : 

And, as the spring her floners with liberal hand, 

So o’er my path strew pleasantness and peace, 

And waken all around to life and gladness I 
Ber. See now, dear friend, wherefore I mourned that thou 
With thine otvn hand shouldst spoil thy happiness ! 

Alas ! alas 1 what had become of me, 

Compelled some haughty knight, perchance, to follow, 

Some proud oppressor to his gloomy fortress I 
Here is no fortress I H&re no walls divide 
Me and the people I would render happy. 

Kud. But how regain my freedom? How the folds 
Unloose my thoughtless folly has entwined 
About myself? 

Ber. With manly resolution 

Burst them asunder, and let what will happen, 

Stand forth to save thy people. ’Tis the post 
Where Heaven itself W placed thee ! 

\JBugles sound in the distance. 
Hark ! the chase 

Dra^vs nearer. We must separate. Away 
Fight for thy friends, thou lightest for thy love ! 

One is the enemy whom alike all dread, 

And one the freraom that will make all free ! \They go off. 

— A Meadow in Altoff: in the foreground are trees^ in the 
bMk^und a hat hung upon a pole. The prospect is closed by the 
efa?tOeyg, towering above which are seen the snow-niountaius, 

Friesshardt and Leuthold on the watch. 

Fri. In vain we watch ! No man will venture near, 

Ur to a hat pay reverence. Yesterday 
Twas crowded bke a mart here, but to-day 
The meadow is become almost a desert, 

Since yonder bugbear hung upon the pole. 

seen except a rabble rout, 

^0 toss into the air their tattered caps 
Unly to vex us. Honest people rather 
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Will make a tedious round through half the village 
Than stoop to bow the knee before a hat 
Fri. When from the council-house about midday 
They coincj this place all are obliged to pass. 

A goodly number then I surely thought 
To have surprised— for none thought of the hat. 

But Rosselman, the priest, my purpose saw, 

And as he came from visiting the sick, 

Went with the sacrament, and placed himself 
Right opposite the pole : the sacristan 
Must ring, forsooth; his bell ; so falling down, 

Myself amongst the rest, all on their knees 
Paid homage to the host, not to the hat. 

Leu. I tell you, comrade, I begin to think 
We stand here placed as in the pillory 
Before this hat ; and ’tis, methinks, disgraceful 
For a bold trooper sentinel to stand 
Before an empty hat. All honest people 
Will sure despise us. What I respect a hat ! 

*Tis certainly the order of a fool ! 

Fri. And wherefore not respect an empty hat 1 
You have to many an empty skull bowed down ! 

Enter Hildegard, Matilda, Elizabeth, who approach with their 
CHILDRE^^, and place themselves about the foie. 

Leu, Yes ! thou art such an officious rope, and gladly 
Would honest people bring to trouble. I, 

Let who will pass the hat, will see it not: 

I close my eyes. 

Mat. There hangs the bailiff, children 1 

Kneel quickly down, and pay him due respect 1 
Eliz. Oh ! would to God he went, and nought behind 
Left but his hat ! 'Twere better for the land ! 

Fri, \driving them away,] Go ! get you hence ! you cursed 
tnbe of women J 

Who sent for you ? Go, send your husbands hither, 

If to transgress the order they have spirit I [Women ^o away. 

Enter Tell with his. crossboiO, leading Ms son by the hand ; they advance, 
and pass by the hat without paying any attention to it. 

Wal. [pointing to the Banberg,] Father, is it true that on the 
mountain yonder 

The trees, if smitten with an axe, will bleed? 

Tell. Who told you that, my boy? 

Wal. The master herdsman. 

He sa^s, the trees enchanted are — ^his hand 
Who injures them Avill rest not in the grave. 

Tell. The trees enchanted are, that is the truth. 

Seest thou those snow-peaks — those white horns 
Which seem to lose themselves above the sky? 

Wal. The glaciers those, which thunder so by night, 

And down the avalanches send upon us. 

Tell. Yes I and those avalanches long ago 
Had Altorf overwhelmed beneath their load, 

Had not the forest placed itself between, 

The buhvark of the land. 
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Wal. IthoughtfttUy.^ Are countries found 

Where mountains are not kno«*n? 

-jELL. Who from our heights 

The alleys seek, and, jouineying lower still, 

Follow the course of river«, reach at length 
A wide and level country, where the streams^ 

No longer from the deep ravines roar down 
In foaming torrents, but through verdant banks, 

O'er smoother beds, their quiet waters roll : 

The eye roves free through all the expanse of heas'en, 

In large and lovely plains rich grows the com, 

And like a garden blooms the land around. 

Wal. But, father, wherefore not immediately 
Into this beautiful land descend, and dwell, 

Rather than here endure such toil and trouble? 

Tell. The land is beautiful and good as heaven, 

But those nho cultivate it do net reap 
The blessing which they sow. 

Wal. Free dwell they not, 

As you do, on their own inheritance ? 

Tell. To the bishop and the king belongs the field. 

Wal. At least they may hunt freely in the forest? 

Tell. To the lord belong the forest and the game. 

Wal. And may they not fish freely in the stream ? 

JlELi:. Tihr siArvunr, Ahe Atfer, AV sstiV, aW nr the k(a^*s. 

Wal. Wlio is this king then, whom all seem to fear? 

Tell. The mighty one, who feeds them, and defends. 

Wal. Have they not courage to defend themselve:^? 

Tell. There dares not neighbour trust his nearest neighbour. 

Wal. Father, in that wide land 1 should want rootn 
Better live here under the avalanche 1 

Tell. Ay, boy ! far better our protection owe 
To these ice-mountains than to wicked men 1 

r They ntumg oitwm ds. 

Wal. See, fatlier ! see that hat imon the pole i 

Tell. What is the hat to us ? Come ! let us go ! 

[As he is about to depart^ Friesshardt and 

places his tike before him. ^ 

Fri. Hold— -in the Emperor’s name, I charge you, stand ! 

Tell [pushing aside the pike.'] What would you ? Wherefore 
stop you me? 

Fri. You have 

Transgressed the mandate, and must follow us. 

Leu. You have not paid due reverence to the hat. 

Tell. Friend, lei me go. 

Away wnth him to priscm ! 

Wal. My father go to prison I Help there ! help | 

Men, men, come hither I Help ! good people ! help 1 
Free him — they lead him prisoner ! 

Enter Rosselmas the priest, atid Peterman the sacristcun •with 

three others. * 

Fw ipS’that 
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Ros. Thou errest, friend—’iis Tell, 

A woithy man, and a good citizen. 

Wal. \seewg AV ALTER Furst, and rimuing to hint.] Grand- 
father, help ! They force away my father ! 

Fri. Away, to prison ! 

'SM'R. [Itnrryt\^ up.] Hold! I offer bail! 

For God’s sake, Tell, do tell me what has happened J 

Enter klELCiiTAL and Stauffacher. 

Fri. The baililTs sovereign authority 
Has he despised, and will not recognize, 

Sta. Could Tell do this? 

Mel. Thou liest, caitiff knave ! 

Leu. He has not paid due reverence to the hat. 

Fur. And must he, therefore, go to prison ? Friend, 

Accept my bail, and let him go in peace ! 

Fri. Offer for thee and thy omi person bail ! 

AVe do what is our duty. Off with him ! 

Mel. Peasants. 3 No! this is horrible ! .Shall we endure 
To see him impudently torn aw.ay 
Before our very eyes ? 

Pet. AVc aie the stiongcst. 

Friends, bear it not, we will support each other. 

Fri. Who sets himself to oppose the bailiff’s orders? 

[Three other Peasants rush in. 
Peas. AA^e'll help ! What is it ? Beat them to the ground. 

[Hildegard and the other AA'oiiEN reUtrti. 
Tell. I yet can help myself. Good people, go ! 

Think you that if I would resort to force 
'J'heir pikes would frighten me ? 

Mel, [to Friesshardt.] Wilt thou still dare 
The attempt to tear him from the midst of us? 

Fur, and Sta. Gently ! Be tranquil I 

Fri. [ciying^ <?«/,] Riot and sedition 1 

[A sound of bugles is heard. 

Women. Here comes the bailiff. 

Fri, [raisitijg his voice.] Mutiny I Revolt ! 

Sta. C17 till thou burstest, knave ! 

Ros. ana Mel. Wilt thou be silent ? 

Fri. [stf 7 l lottder.] Help ! help here, to the servants of the law I 
Fur. Here is the bailiff ! What will come of this ? 

Enter Gesler, on horseback, his falcon on his wrist; Rudolph der 
Harras, Bertha, and Rudenz, and a great number of armed 
Soldiers, who form a circle of piks round the stage. 

Har. Room for the bailiff there ! 

Ges. Drive them asunder ! 

Why nin they thus together? Who cries help ? 

[A general silence snsues. 

Who was it ? I will know. Come forward, thou ! 

Who art thou, and why boldest thou this man ? 

[Gives his falcon to an Attendant. 
Fri. Most mighty sir, one of your guards am I, 

Appointed to keep watch beside this hat. 

This man I seized as, contrary to order, _ 

He would have passed without saluting it, 
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Intending to detain him, but the people 
Assembling would have rescued him by force. 

Ges. if pause,} Despisest thou so much thy Emperor, 

Tell, 

And me, who here his presence represent, 

That thou the hat refusest to respect, 

Suspended there to prove your loyalty ? 

Thou hast betrayed thine evil disposition ! 

Tell. Excuse me, gracious sir I from thoughtlessness, 

Hot from contempt^ proceeded this neglect. 

Were I so prudent I were not called Tell : 

I ask your pardon, and will not repeat it. 

Ges. \after some momeuts* silence,} Thou art a master of the 
crossbow, Tell ; 

They say with every bolt thou hii’st the mark. 

^YAL. And that is true, sir 1 At a hundred paces 
My father strikes an apple from the tree. 

Ges. That boy, Tell— is he thine ? 

Tell, Yes ! gracious sir I 

Ges. Hast thou no other children ! 

Tell. Sir I two boys. 

Ges, Which of the two is dearest to thee ? 

Tell. Sir \ 

Both are alike my children ! 

Ges. W ell then, Tell I 

Since from the tree an apple thou canst strike 
Even at a hundred paces — of thy art 
Thou shall give me a sample. Take thy bow — 

Thou hast it there at hand — ^and make thee ready 
From thy boy's head to shoot an apple. But, 

1 counsel thee, beware thou take good aim, 

That thou the apple hit at the first shot, 

For shouldst thou miss thy head shall answer it. 

{All show signs ofhon-or. 

Tell, Oh ! sir 1 What monstrous deed do you command ! 
Shall I at my child’s head — But no, sir, no— 

That never could be your intention ! Never ! 

Forbid it, gracious God f That could not you 
Require in earnest from a Either 1 
Ges, Tell, 

The apple shall thou shoot from the boy’s head : 

I do require it, and will have it so. 

Tell. I with the crossbow at the head lake aim 
Of my own child ! Nol rather will I perish 1 
Gls Draw — or thy child shall perish with thee too. 

Tell. What ! I become the murderer of my child ? 

You have no children, sir I You do not know 
What swells a father’s bosom 1 
Ges. What I so cautious 

Art thou become at oncel Tliey told me, Tell, 

Thou wert a dreamer — that from common men, 

And from their ways, thou dost estrange thyself. 

Thou lov’st the extraordmary — and therefore have I 
Something to suit thy dating soul discovered. 

Others might think and hesitate — ^but thou 
n eyes and dashest at it boldly I 

I iJER, Ohl sport no longer, sir, with these poor people I 
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Let them at least 

Bandage thine eyes, boy. * -,1 • t 

Wliy the eyes? Think you 

The arrow from my father's hand I fear ? 

You shall behold me w-ait for it unmoved, 

Nor even the twinkling of an eye perceive. 

Up, father I show thyself indeed an archer ! 
lie thinks thou art not— thinks to ruin us : 

If but to vex the tyrant, shoot, and hit. , . , . , , . 

[J/e gm io the tree, ani the apfit ts placed upon /its 

head. . ^ , 

Mel. \to the Peasant^.] What ! shall the atrocious act be 

perpetrated 

Before our very eyes 1 Why have we sworn ? 

St A. It is in vain ! we are unarmed — you see 
A u ood of lances circle us around. 

JfEL. Oh I that we sooner had resolved on deeds ! 

God p.'irdon those nho counselled to delay! 

Ges. [to Tell ] To work!— men wear not arms for nothing : 
Yet dangerous ’lis to bear the murderer's weapons, 

And on the archer springs the arrow back. 

This sancy privilege which the boor assumes, 

The sovereign master of the land offends. 

None should go armed but those who claim command, 

Yet if it please you thus the bow to carry — 

Why, be it so — but I uill set the mark. 

Tell [bending the crossboto, and laying on the orrow*.] Room 
there ! 

St A. What, Tell ? You would — never I — you tremble. 

See ! your hand shakes, your knees refuse their office. ^ 

Tell [dropping the crossbcfiu.'^ It suims before my sight ! 
Women. * Merciful heaven ! 

Tell. Excuse me, sir, this shot. Here is my heart ! 

Call to j'our troopers — ^bid them nde me down. 

Ges. I do not want thy life — I want the shot. 

Thou canst do ever) thing — despair's! of nothing, 

Thou know’st the helm to manage like the bow ; 

Thee frights no storm when it behoves to save: 

Now, saviour, help thyself— thou savest all ! 

[Tell in a fearful struggle casts his eyes tmv toxvards 
heaven, tmv towards the Bailiff; suddenly he 
snatches a second arrow from his quiver, and places 
it in his bosom. 

Wal [xmderthe t/ee.'\ Draw, father, draw — I fear not. 

Tell [making a violent effort. ^ It must be ! 

Run [ 7 oho has stood in great agitation the whole lime, har^ 
able^ to restrain himself] My lord, you udll not urge 
business further. 

^ ou will not ! ’Twas but meant to prove your power, 
i ou Iiave attained your purpose. Pushed too far 
beventy fails of its arise design, 

And, overstrained, to shivers flies the bow. 

Ges. Young man, be silent till we condescend 
10 ask your counsel. 

r u IT- ^ 

^he hoiJouT of ibe King is dear to me. 

But such harsh measures must procure him hatred. 
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This is not the King’s will — I dmc maintain— 

It could not be. Such cruelly deserves 
My people not, and you cxcce<l your powers. 

Gns. Ah ! are you grown so bold ? 

Rud. I have been silent 

Through all the heavy deeds that I have witnessed ; 

My seeing eyes Jiave closed agaw)>t llie light; 

My swelling and indignant heart repressed 
Within my bosom : to be silent longer, 

Alike were treachery to the Emperor 
And to my native land, 

lliiR. \ihmmng herself behve u fheml\ 0 God 1 still more 
W'ould you a madman irritate ? 

Rud. aiy people 

Have I forsaken, all the claims of blood 
Have 1 renounced, the dearest ties of nature 
Asunder torn, to join myself to you. 

1 thought indeed of all the greatest good 
To further, strengthening thus the Emperot’s power. 

The blind falls fiom my eyes— shuddering I view 
My steps lend to the brink of the abyss ; 

My honest juclgnienl have you led nstiay, 

My open licail seduced, nnii almost had I, 

Even with the best intent, my people luincd. 

Ges. Audacious vassal ! this to your liegedord ! 

Rud. Tlie Emperor is my loid, not you. Freeborn 
Even as yourself, in every knightly virtue 
I mate myself with you. And stood you not 
Here in the Emperor’s name, whom I respect 
Even when they shame his office, here my glove 
Would I fling clown before me, and demand 
In knightly guise an answer to my challenge. 

Yes ! beckon to your guards 1 I stand not here 
Defenceless, as these are j [Ptfinling to the PEASANTS. 

I wear a swoid, 

Ami who dares first approach — 

Sta. {caJlinj; out.'] The apple’s fallen ! 

liy/iiU the atlcuimi of all is called to the quarrel of 
Gesler and RunsNZ, Tell has ihoi down the 
apple. 

Ros. And the boy lives 3 

Many Voices. The apple is knocked down ! 

[Walter Furst, almost fainting^ is supported hy 
Bertha. 

Ges. How ! has he shot? The madman 3 
I 3 ei> The boy Jives ! 

Come to yourself, good father ! See ! your child! 

W^AL. [comes bounding along with the apple.\ Father, here is 
the apple— well I knew 

Thou wouldst not hurt thy boy. , , , 

[Tell stands with his body bent forward aUhongh he 
would follow the a*'row; the crossbow falls from his 
hand. As he sees the Boy mning. he springs to meet 
him with outstretched arms, presset him to kts bosom 
with passionate violence^ and sinks down motionless. 
All are moved, 

Bek, Oh ! gracious heavens! 
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I know you all ! I have seen through you all 1 
This man I bear out of the midst of you j 
But all alike are sharers in his guilt. 

If wise— learn to be silent, and obey. 

\IIe £ves offy followed by Bertha, Rudenz, Harras, 
and Guards. Kriessiiardt and Leuthold 
remain behind. 

Fur. [in great angnish.'\ It is all over, he is quite resolved 
Me to destroy and my whole family. 

Sta. [/tf Tell.] Oh! wheiefore goad the tyrant so? 

Tell, Let h'm 

"Who has endured my anguish lule himself. 

Sta. Now everything is lost ! yes, all I With you 
We all are chained and bound ! 

Peas. With you depart 

Our last remaining hope and consolation 1 
Leu. [apfroaching,\ Tell, I grieve for you— but must do my 
duty. 

Tell. Farewell 1 

Wal. [clinging passionately to himl\ 0 father 1 father ! dearest 
father ! 

Tell [raising his hands to hcaven\. Above, there is thy Father! 
Call on Him 1 

Sta. Tell, shall I not say something to your wife? 

Tell [ps-essin^ the Boy to his breast with violent emotion,'] The 
child escapes unhurt ! Me God wilt succour, 

[He tears himself away^ and follows the TrOorERS. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I . — The eastern shore of the Lake of the Four Cantons: abrupt and 
rudely formed svehs close the prospect in the %vcst. The lake is m 
agitation-^ continual murmuring and roaring^ with thunder and 
lightning at itiien'als. 

Kunst von Gersau, Ruodi, and Fisherman’s Boy, 

Kun. I saw with my own eyes, and all has happened, 

You may believe me, just as I have told you. 

Ruo. Tell taken, and a piisoncr led to Kussnacht, 

The best man in the land, the bravest arm. 

If e’er a blow is to be stiuck for freedom I 
Kun. The bailiff brings him up the lake himself. 

I left them at Fluellen, quite prepared 
To go on board their vessel ; but the stoim 
Which has been some time brooding in the distance. 

And here has driven me hastily to land, 

May well, pei chance, have hindered their depaitiiic. 

Ruo. The Tell in chains, and in the bailiff’s power ! 

He will entomb him deep enough, be sure, 

Never again to see the light of day ; 

For fear he must the free man’s righteous vengeance. 

Whom he has often and so deeply wronged. 

Kun. Our old Landamman too, the noble Lord 
Von Attinghaus, lies at the point of death. 

Ruo. So breaks then the last anchor of our hopes ! 

He was the only friend who durst his voice 
Still raise to vindicate the people’s rights. 
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When danger calls, may quickly join the other. 

Be one — one — one — 

\llc falls hack on the ettikton, still hoUling their hands, 
Euiisvand STAUFi'ACitnR,;vj;a/-<//«/« for same time 
in stlcttce, and then shp aside to conceal their grief, 
Meamvhik^ the AfTENDANi’S enter silently and 
express their son on*, and some of them kneel doiun 
heside him, ivccping. During this mute scene the 
castlc'hcll tolls. 

Enter Rudenz, hastily. 

Run. Oh ! tell me, does he live? Can he yet hear me? 

Fur. Yon now are our piotcclor and liege -lord ; 

This ancient house has now another name. 

Run. Gootl God! comes my icpcntancc then too late? 

Might lie not slay a few shot t moments longer, 

To sec my altered heart? His faiihful voice, 

Whilst he enjoyed tlic light, have 1 despised 1 
Now he is gone — for ever gone — and left me 
A heavy debt of kindness to repay. 

Oh ! say I did he depart in anger with me ? 

S'fA. He heard what yon liad done, and dying blessed 
The boldness of your speech. 

Rud. \hnccUn" heside the hody.‘\ Thou lifeless corse ! 

Sacred remains of one so dearly loved ! 

Here on thy hand I swear, now cold in death, 

That I have severed every foreign tic, 

And to my pcoj}]c rendered back my heart. 

Henceforth a Schwitzer am I— and for ever. \Rising, 

hlourn for the friend— the father of you all, 

But be ye not dismayed ! For not alone 
Have I inherited his earthly portion, 

His heart descends, his spirit down upon me, 

And what his hoary head lemaincd indebted 
^ly active youth shall yet lepay to you. 

Give me your hand, my honoured t-ir, and yours. 

And Mclchtal, yours. Nay, do not hesiiate. 

Turn not away! Believe my promises I 
Believe my oath ! 

Fur. Give him your hand : his heait, 

To better feelings won, claims confidence. 

hlEL. The peasant are you wont to treat with scorn ; 

Say ! in what light shall ^YC henceforth legard you ? 

Rud. Oh ! look not on the enor of my youth ! 

Sta. “Be one” — weie the last words our father spoke i 
Bethink you well of that ! 

Mei,. Here is my hand 1 

And, noble sir, the peasant’s giasp is worth 
The word of a tiue man. Deprived of us, 

What could the noble do ? And older far 
Our Older is than youis. 

Rud. I honour it, 

Will guard it with my sword, 

Mel. The arm, Sir Baron, 

Which tile hard earth knows how to subjugate, 
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And waters its deep bosom, also knows 
How to defend the breast of ihc free man, 

• Rud Vou shall my breast, and 1 will yours defend, 
iSo shall wc each be stronger in the oilier. 

But wherefore talk we whilst our native land 
Is still a prey to foreign tyranny ? 

I^t blit the soil be wrested from our foe?, 

In peace will we compose all diflerenccs. 

{He fnuses some moments. 

Are you still silent ? Have you nt uglit to tell me ? 

How ! do I not deserve that you should trust me ? 

Nay, then, against your will must 1 intrude 
Into the secret of your union. 

You have a council held — conspired at RulU : 

I know— know all — know what you there determined, 

And have preserved it as a sacred pledge. 

Never — believe me — ^never Jiave I been 
The enemy of my country ! Never would I 
Aught have attempted *gamst your liberties ! 

But ye did wrong to put it off so long, 

Time presses, and demands more active measures : 

Even now is Tell the victim of delay, 

Sta. We swore to wait the Christmas festival. 

Rud. I was not there ! I have not sworn to this 1 


You may still wait— I act. 

Mel. You ivoiild not surely — 

Rud. I count me *mon^t the fathers of the land, 
And my firit duly now is to protect you. 

Fur. To render to the earth this sacred dust 
Your neiTC^t duty is, and holiest. 

Rud. When w'e the land have freed, then will we lay 
Our freshest ivreath of victory on his bier. 

O friends ! not your account alone, my own 
Have I to settle ivith the tyrants. Hear ! 

Gone is my Bertha — secretly conveyed, 

With matchless perfidy, from the midst of us, 

Sta. Such bold injustice has the tyrant dared 
’Gainst the free daughter of a noble house ? 

Rud. Yes, my dear friends I I promised you my aid, 
And you must first entreat to grant me yourc. 

Lost — torn away, whom most I love— who knows 
In what safe hold of tyranny she lies? 

What violence they daringly attempt 
To force her to contract detested bands? 


Desert me not f Oh I help me to piescrve her ! 

She loves youi country, and has well deserved 
That every arm in her defence be raised. 

Fur. "N^Tiat would you undertake ? 

^ud. Alas 1 I know not I 

In this obscurity which veils her fate, 

This horrible anguish of uncertainty. 

One only ray of comfort beams upon me! 

Amidst the mins of tyrannic power 
Alone can she be rescued from the grave : 

The forts must all be levelled with the ground. 

So may wc pieice, perchance, into her dungeon. 
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Come tliou then forth, bringer of bitter sorrows, 

My dearest jewel now, my greatest treasure I 
An object will I give thee, which till now 
Was never pierced by pit 3 *'s gentle prayer, 

But shall not stand 'gainst thee. And oh ! do thou, 
hfy trusty bowstring, who so oft before 
Hast served me truly in the games of skill, 

Do not forsake me in this fearful earnest ! 

Hold but now fast, my trusty cord, who oft 
Hast winged the biller arrow to its mark, 

For if this parts all powerless from my hand, 

I have no second to send after it. [Tra%*ellers over the stage. 

Here on this bench of stone I sit me doum, 

Hewn to afford the wearied traveller 
A short repose — for here there is no home. 

Bach presses forward, hurrying on his W’ay, 

A passing glance of strange inquiry casts 
On each he meets, but asks not of his woes. 

Here goes the merchant, pondering on his cares, 

The light-accoutred pilgrim, pious monk, 

The gloomy robber, and the cheerful player, 

The carrier with hiS heavy-laden horse 
Who comes from distant lands — for every way 
Leads to riie ends of earth. Tliey nil go forth, 

Each on his separate errand : mine is murder ! \Hc sits dowiU 

Once, when your father left his cot, dear children. 

It was a joy to see him home return ; 

For ne’er did he forget to bnng you something. 

Perchance, a lovely Alpine flower, perchance, 

A rarer bird, or curious ammon’s-hom, 

Such as the wanderer finds upon the mountains. 

But now he goes on different sport intent. 

On the wild way he sits with murderous thoughts, 

And ivatches for the life-blood of his foe. 

And yet, even now, on you he thinks, dear children, 

Even now— and 'tis your holy innocence 
From the fell tyrant’s vengeance to protect, 

That now he stands, and bends the bow for murder, [He rises. 

I watch for noble game 1 Why the poor hunter 
Would never hesitate, for whole days long 
To strive with winter's stem severity, 

From rock to rock to make the daring spring. 

To climb the glassy walls of solid ice, 

To which he glues himself with his own blood, 

And all to ensnare a poor ignoble chamois ! 

1 seek a costlier prize to win — ^his heart — 

The deadly enemy’s, who would destroy me. 

[Lively music is heard approaching from a disiaitci. 
Handled have I my whole life long the bow, 

And made familiar every rule of art j 
Oft have I fixed my arrow in the black, 

And in any a lovely prize have homeward borne, 
games of skill : but here to-day 
Will 1 adiieve my master-shot— myself 
Prove the best archer in the mountains round. 
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Etiler FjilESSirARm, hastily. 

Fri. Clear the road there I Our gracious lord, the bailiff, 

Kides hard upon my heels. \yTA.h g^^es cut. 

Arm. [<iuickly.'\ Tlie baihfT conics . 1 • a 

[Geslur nWRuDOLi'ii DCR H ARRAb appear m hmetatk 
toioards the head cf the pass. 

SlU. [tc Friessharut.] How came you through the waters 
W’hen the stream 
llassw'ept away the biidgcs? 

Fri. With the lahe 

Have we fought, friend, and fear no mountain*torrcnt. ^ 

Stu. What ! m the storm were you on board the ship ? 

Fri. Indeed we were ! I shall not soon forget it, 

S'ru. Oh ! let us licar — 

Fri. 1 cannot! I must on, 

To announce the baiiiffV coming at the castle. {Sees cit. 

Sru. Had honest people liecn on board the vessel 
Hon n had she gone with every living soul ; 

But fire nor water touches such as these ! [Lcchhtg round hint. 
Where is the hunter gone with whom I spoke? 

Gesler nn</ R udolmi der Harr as. 

Ges. Say what you will, 1 am ilie Emperor’s sen'ant, 

And my first care must be to do his pleasure. 

He sent me not into this land the people 
To flatter and caress : obedience 
Is what he looks for ; and the stnigglc is 
Whether the boor be master here or we. 

Arm. Now is the moment ! Now will I prefer it ! 

[Approaches timidly. 

Ges. Neither did I the hat set up at Allorf 
For idle sport to tiy the people’s hearts. 

These have I known loi’g since. 1 set it up 
'I hat they might learn to bow their .stubborn necks, 

Which they have boiiie too stiflly: m their way 
An inconvenient obstacle have planted, 

Which they must pass, and when it meets their eyes, 

Recall to mind their lord, whom they forget. 

IIar. Yet does the people certain rights possess — 

Ges. ^Vhich ’iis no lime to weigh. Important measures 
Are now in action. The imperial house 
Would stretch its power and influence. What the father 
Has gloriously be^n the son would finish. 

This Tittle people is our stumbling-block, 

And must — this way or that— be flung aside. 

Arm. [thraiuing herself b^ore /«>//,] Show pity on me, sir! 
Oh ! mercy ! mercy ! 

Ges. What makes you on the public road obstruct 
My passage ? Back ! 

Arm, . My husband lies in prison, 

My wretched orphans cry for bread, Have pity, 

Dread sir, on our great misery* 

Who is your husband? 
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New and severer laws throughout the land 

Will promulgate— will — . , f t t s 

[lie is transfixed with an armv, puts hts hand to his 

heartf and threatens to fall. 

God be gracious to me ! 

IlAR. Iionl governor— what is that ? God ; \STiencc came 

that? . , I , 11 . 

Arm. Mulder ! murder ! lie totters, sinhs ! Is wounded ! 

Har. [sprinsins fom hh lm-se.\ Olil Uotciblc event ! My 

God ! Sir Iwiight, 

Implore God’s gracious mercy on your soul ! 

You’re on the brink of death. 

Ges. *rhat shot was TcU's ! 

\Hc sinks from his hone into RuDOT.rii’s arniSf who 
places him on the bank. 

Tell [on the rock^ Thou know’st indeed the shooter I Seek 
no other 1 

Free are our huts, secure is innocence 

From thee! The land thou wilt oppress no more ! 

\He disappears. People rush in. 
Stu. What is the matter? What has happened here ? 

ARM. The governor is shot through with an arrow. 

People [ntshinj /«.] Who is it that is shot ? 

Har. lie bleeds to death ? 

Off ! Bring some help ! Pursue the murderer ! 

Unhappy man, thus must it end with thee? 

But thou w'ouldst never listen to my warning ! 

Stu. By heavens ! he lies there pale and void of life. 

Many voices. ^Yho did the deed ? 

Har. WHiat ! are these people mad, 

That murder is with them a lime for music? 

Let it be silenced ! 

[7'he music breaks suddenly off. More PEOPLE rush in. 
Sir ! if you can, oh ! speak. 

Have you nought further to entrust me with ? 

What would you ? "WTiither would you go ? To Kussnacht ? 

1 understand you not ! Be not impatient t 
Oh 1 leave all earthly thoughts I Think only now 
How best to reconcile yourself with heaven ! 

Stu. See, see, how pale he lies ! Death settles now 
Upon his heart ! His eyes arc fixed and glassy. 

Arm. See, children, see ! Behold how tyi ants die I 
Har. Light-minded w'omcn, have 3 'ou lost all feeling 
That on such horrors you can feed your looks ! 

Help I ^ Lend me here a nand. Will none assist 
The painful arrow from his breast to draw? 

Women. Him shall we touch whom God himself has stricken? 
Har. Death and damnation seize you ! [Draws his s7i>ord, 
Stu. [stopping his^ arm.'] Dare it, sir ! 

Your insolent dominion’s at an end. 

The tyrant of the land is fallen. We 
Endure you power no more. We are free men. 

All [tumuituonsly.] The land is free I 

— What 1 is it come to this? 

tnds fear so speedily, and obedience ? 

[To the Guards, who hmy in. 
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The dreadiul deed of murder ye behold, 

Which liiis been done J Help is impossible 1 
The murderer to pursue were all in vain ! 

More pressing cares claim our attention. Quick I 
Let us away to Kussnacht, and prese^^•e 
His fortress to the Emperor I In a moment 
All order is dissolved, all bonds of duly, 

And no man's faith is to be trusted more. \They go qf. 

Arji. Kootn room 1 here comes the Brotherhood of Mercy ! 
Stu. The victim lies — the ravens pounce upon him ! 

En/trr the Brothers of Mercy, toho jilace themselves round the body in 
a half circle f and sing in a solemn tone. 

With hasty step death presses on, 

Nor grants to man a moment’s stay ; 

He falls ere half his race be run, 

In manhood’s pride is swept away : 

Prepared, or unprepared, to die, 

He stands before his Judge on high. 

IJWiilst they are repeating the last lines, the curtain falls. 

ACT. V. 

Scene l.—An open place near Altorf. In the bachgmind, to the right, the 
fortress with the scaffolding still standing; to the left, a view towards 
tilt mountains, on ail of which beacons are blazing. The time is about 
daybreak. Bells are heard in the distance. 

Ruodij Kuoni, Werni, the Stonesiason, and many other Peasants, 

Women and Children. 

Ruo. Sec ye the beacon-ilames upon the mountains ? 

Stone. I-Iear 3-6 the bells sound over from the forest? 

Ruo. The enemy is expelled! 

Stone. The castle’s fallen J 

Ruo. And we of Uri still endure to see 
Within our land a hold of t}'ranny I 
Are we the last, then, to assert our freedom ? 

Stone. Shall the yoke stand that was to bow onr necks ? 

Down with it to the ground ! 

All. Down Avith it J down J 

Ruo. Is Stier of Uri here? 

Stier. I’m here I What would ye? 

Ruo. Ascend the signabpost, blow loud your horn, 

That it resound wide-spreading through the mountains, 

And every echo in the rocky clefts 
Awakenings, instantly assemble all 

Who dwell within their circuit. [Stier g^es out. 

Enter Walter Furst. 

Fur. Gently, friends! 

We know not yet what has been done in Schwiu 
Or Unterwalden. Wait first to receive 
A messenger. 

Ruo, Why wait? The tyrant’s dead I 
The day of freedom has already dawned I 
Stone. Are not these flames sufficient messengers, 

Which kindle every summit round about ? 
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Ruo. Come all 1 Begin the work— both men and women ! 
Tear down the scaffolds ! Spring the arches 1 Kaze 
The walk ! No stone be left upon the other I 
Stose. Comci comrades, come 1 \Vc iielpetl to builu it up, 

We surely may destroy it I . , « . , , 

All [i ttsfiing ufoit iht Tear it dovni . 

17ttD Vi#iG mn nO loxi^Cr liold it 1 


Etiier Melciitai. and Baumcarten. 


Mel. What I stands the castle yet— when Samen lies 

In ashes— Rossberg is a heap of ruins ? 

Fur. Is that you, Melchlal ? News of freedom bring you ? 

Say ! is the land cleared from our enemies ? 

Mel. The ground is clear. Rdoice 1 Even whilst we speak 
Not one of all our tyrants can be found 
In Swi'zerland. 

Fur. Oh ! tdl us how you gained 

Possession of the forts ? 

Mel. Rudenz it was, 

\\'ho by an act of bold and manly daring 

The fort of Sarnen won. Rossberg lial I 

The night preceding scaled. But hear what happened 1 

Whilst we our foes were driving from the place, 

Now happily in flames, wWch crackling rose, 

And ruddied o’er the sky— out Diethelm rushed, 

A boy of Geslet's, and exclaimed, that Bertha 
Was in the burning fortress. 

Fur. Gracious heaven I 

hlEL. It was herself, here secretly confined 
To svait the bailiff’s orders. Mad svitii rage, 

Flew Rudenz to the spot— for now we heard 
The rafters split, the solid beams give ivay, 

And froin the smoke the agonizing screams 
Of the unhappy lady. 

Fur, Shew saved? 


Mel. There was no time for faltering or delay ! 

Had he been but our nobleman, our lives 

We might perchance have loved too well to risk them ; 

But he was our confederate, and Bertha 

Honoured the people. So our lives we set 

Firm on the cast— and rushed into the flames. 

Fur. And she is saved? 

^ Mel She is. Rudenz and 1 

Together bore her forth, and close behind us 
Fell with a crash the roof. But when her senses 
She had recovered, to the light of heaven 
Opened her eyes, and knew ilial she was safe; 

Then flung himself the baron on my breast, 

And silently vre there a friendship swore, 

Which, strongly tempered in the glowing fire, 

Must stand secure in every proof of fate. 

Fur. And where is Liandenberg ? 

the Brunig ! 

My fault it IS not, that the light of day 

His eyes still gladdens, who my father blinded. 
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Hotly I chased him — reached him in his flight, 

And dragged him to my father’s feet Already 
Over his head suspended was the sword, 

When from the pity of the blind old man, 

He sued for, and obtained, the gift of life. 

The Urphed oat i he swore not to return ; 

And he will keep it — he has felt our arm. 

Fur, Oh 1 well for you that your pure victory 
You have not stained with blood! 

Children {Iiunyiitg ovur the stage loith fragments of the 
scaffolding.'] Freedom! freedom! 

[77« horn of Uri is loudly hlffton. 

Fur. See ! what a festive scene ! This day will children 
To the last day of hoary age remember. 

Enter a troop ^ Girls, hearing the hat on a pole, and accompanied 
by a crowd of persons. 

Ruo. Here is the hat to which we were to how ! 

liAU. Direct us how we shall dispose of it. 

Fur. God ! under this very hat my grandchild stood. 

Many Voices. Blot out the memory of tyi-ant-power I 
Into the flames with it ! 

Fur. No! no! preserve it! 

The instrument of tyranny has it been, 

Be it henceforth the eternal badge of freedom ! 

[The Peasants, Men, Women, mn/ C hildren, 
or sit on the remains of the broken scaffolding, 
picturesquely grouped in a large half-circle. 

Mel. So stand we now exulting on the ruins 
Of tyranny, and nobly is fulfilled 
What we at Rutli swore, confederates I 

Fur. The work is well begun, but not yet ended ! 

Detei mined tesolmion need we now, 

And steady union — for the King, be sure. 

To avenge his bailiff’s death will linger not, 

And to restore by force whom you have banished. * 

Mel. Let him collect his anniesl Let him cornel 
The enemy from within have we expelled, 

And surely shall not hesitate to meet 
The enemy from without ! 

Ruo. Not many passes 

Open upon the land, and these will we 
To the last gasp defend ! 

Bau. We aie united 

In one eternal bond, and fear no armies 1 

Enter Rosselman and Stauffaciier. 

Ros. These are Heaven’s fearful judgments ! 

Peas. What’s the mailer? 

Ros. We live in awful times ! ^ - 

Fur. Proceed I What is it? 

Ah 1 Werner, are you there? What brings you hither 1 

Peas. Svhat is the matter? 

Rosl . Hear, and be astonished I 

SxA, From a great cause of dread ate we delivered 1 
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Ros. The Emperor is murdered. 

Grncious God ! 

{crowding round Murdered? The Emperor 

murdered ? Hear 1 The Emperor 1 
Mel. It is not possible ! IIow came the nc\v■^? 

Sta. It is all true ; Kinj Albrecht fell .-it Ilruck, 

And by a murderer’s band. A man of credit, 

Johannes ^fuller, brought it from Schaflhauscn. 

Fun. ^Vho dared commit so horrible a crime? 

Sta. a crime more horrible in the doer of it ! 

It was his nephev.’, his own brother’s child, 

DuKc John of Swabia, who did the deed. 

Mel. \Miat urged him to this act of parricide? 

Sta. The Emperor his paternal heritage 
Kept from the impatient suitor back. ’7‘is said 
He thought to pay him with a bishop's hat. 

Be this or not— the youth his car inclined 
To evil counsel from his friends in arms ; 

And with the noble Lords von Eschcnbacb, 


Von Tagerfelden, von der Wart, and Palm, 

Hopeless by other means his rights to win, 

Resolved by his own hand to avenge himself. 

Fur. Oh! say, how was the dreadful act accomplished ? 
Sta. The King was riding down from Stein to Baden, 
To visit Rheinfeld, where his Court he held, 


Followed by noble lords of high degree, 

Amongst the rest Prince John and Leopold. 

But when they reached the passage of the Rcuss, 

The murderers seized the opportunity 
To spring into the bark ivhich bore the Kinc, 

And part him from bis train. And as the King 
Pushed on his horse across a fresh-ploughed field, 
Where ’neath the soil have lain for many an age 
The extended ruins of a once proud cit}'. 

The ancient tower of Hapsburg full in sight, 

Where first the glories of his race began ; 

His dagger plunged Duke John into his throat, 

Von Palm ran through his body with a spear, 

And Eschenbach his skull severed in twain, 

So that he fell all weltering in his blood. 

Murdered in his own home, by his own kindred. 

His followers, standing on the further bank, 
Witnessed tbe deed, but, hindered by the stream, 
Could only raise a powerless cry of terror j 
But a poor woman sat by the roadside, 

And in her lap the Emperor bled to death. 

Mel. So has he dug his own untimely grave, 
Who would insatiably have grasped at all. * 

* Sta. a dread amazement has possessed the laud : 
Secured are all the passes of the mountains ; 

Each plau upon Us boundaries sets a guard : 

Even ancient Zurich barricades her gates, 

Which now for thirty years have open stood, 

The muiderers fearing— and still more the avenf^er. 
For, mth the ban of interdiction armed, ** 
Comes the Hungarian Queen, the cruel Agnes, 
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Who of the mildness of her gentle sex 
Knows nothing, and her father’s kingly blood 
On their whole race determined to avenge, 

Upon their servants, children, children’s children, 

Yea, on the very stones that wall their castles. 

Sworn has she all who bear the hated name 
Down to despatch into her father’s g^ve, 

And bathe herself in blood as in May-dew, 

Mel. Whither the murderers have fled, know you? 

Sta. Soon as the act was perpetrated all 
Fled, each a different way, to meet no more. 

Duke John is said to U'ander in the mountains. 

Fur. So no advantage yields their crime to them ! 

Revenge yields no advantage 1 To itself 
’Tis its own deadly nourishment : its taste 
Brings with it murder, and its fulness horror. 

Sta. The crime yields to the murderers no advantage, 

But we with stainless hands the happy fruits 
Of this most bloody deed may freely gather. 

Removed is now our greatest cause of dread. 

For fallen is freedom’s greatest enemy ; 

And, as is current, will the sceptte pass 
From Hapsburg’s house into another line. 

The Empire cannot fail to reassert 
Its liberty of choice. 

Several Voices. Have you heard aught? 

Sta. The Count of Luxemburg is named already 
By a majority. 

Fur. ’Tis well for us 

That by the Empire we have firmly stood : 

Now may we hope some justice to experience. 

Sta. And steady friends will our new roaster need ; 

He will protect us against Austria’s vengeance. 

Enter Sacristan, tsoUh a Messenger, 

Sac. Here are our worthy magistrates ? 

Ros, What is the mattei ? 

Sac. a messenger of the Empire brings this ^vriting, 

• All. Break it, and read I 

Fur. To the deserving men 

Of Uri, Scliwitz, and Unter^valden, sends 
The Queen Elizabeth favour and all good. 

ManV Voices. What would the Queen? Her empire is 
concluded. 

Fur. In the great sorrow, and forlorn condition, 

Wherein the bloody murder of her lord 
Has placed the Queen, she yet recalls to mind 
The ancient faith and love of Switzerland i 
Mel. In her prosperity she did not so, 

Ros. Be still, and listen I 

RUr. And she does not doubt 

That this her loyal people has conceived 
Of the accursed doers of the deed 
A just abhorrence. Therefore she expects, 

That the three lands wiU no assistance grant 
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Hed. Yes ! a second time. 

Thou’rt given to me ! Twice have I given ihee birth, 

Twice have I borne for thee a mother’s pangs ! 
lint it is passed — I have you both again ! 

And your dear father home returns to-day ! 

[A Monk appears at the dcor. 
Wii.Im See, mother, see ! there stands a pious Brother, 

Who doubtless asks an alms. 

1 1 El). Conduct him in, 

And give him some refreshment 1 Let him feel 
That he is come into the house of gladness. 

[Site goes, and returns with a cup. 
Wii.L. Enter, good man ! my mother brings refreshment ! 
Wal. Come, rest yourself, and go reciuited hence ! 

Monk \gazihg wildly around him,\ Where am I? Tell me 
in what land I am ! 

Wal. Aie you bewildered, that you know not that? 

You are at Ihtrglen, in the land of Uri, 

Tlirough which the traveller seeks the Schachenthal. 

Monk. Are you alone? Is not your husband with you? 

Hed. I look for him even now. But what’s the matter? 

You seem not like a messenger of good I 
Whoe'er you he, you need assistance I Take it ! 

\_Qivinghvn the cup. 

Monk. Although my fainting soul thirsts for refreshment, 

1 will not touch it till you promise me — 

Hed. Touch not my garments— come not nearer to me j 
Komain aloof if you would have me hear you I 
Monk. Heie by this fire which hospitably blazes. 

By the beloved heads of these your children, 

Which I embrace— 

Hed. hlan 1 what is it you mean ? 

B.'ick ! from my children back 1 You are no monk ! 

No 1 no ! Under these garments peace should dwell, 

But in your troubled features peace dwells not. 

Monk. I am of all mankind the most unhappy ! 

Hed. Unhappiness speaks strongly to the heart. 

But your looks cause my inmost soul to shudder. 

Wal. \sprwging 7ipi\ Mother!— my father 1 \He hurries out. 

Hed. \atlcmptiugtofoU<nt}i\ OmyGodl 

Will. Our father ! 

Wal. And thou art here again ! 

Will. hly dear, dear father! 

Tell. Yes ! here I am again ! Where is your mother? 

Wal. There at the door she stands, and cannot farther, 

So trembles she for terror .and for joy ! 

Tell. Oh! Hed wig! Hedwig! mother of my children I 
God has preserved ; no tyrant parts us more. 

IlED. Oh I Tell! what have I not endured for thee! 

\Tbe Monk becomes attentive. 
Tell. Forget it now, and live only for joy ! 

See here I am .again 1 This is my hut I 
And here I stand once more in my own home ! 

Will. But, father, wliere hast thou thy crossbow left? 

I see that not. 

Tell. And never more wilt see it ! 
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Within a holy place it is preserved, 

Never to serve the hunters purpose more. 

Hed. Oh ! Tell I oh ! Tell 1 . -i ^ 

Tell. thee, de.ircsl wife ? 

Hed. How— how — dost thou return to me ! This hand— 

May I dare press it? Gracious God! This hand— 

Tell. Has you protected, and my country saved, 

And freely up to Heaven I dare to raise it. 

\Thi Monk mahei a sttihkn vicltcn. 

Who is the Brother here? 

Hed. I had forgot him ! 

Speah thou ^Yith him— his presence frightens me. 

Monk. Are you that Tell by whom the bailiff fell? 

Tell. 1 am, and from no mortal seek to hide it. 

Monk. You are that Tell ! Then is it God’s own hand 
Which has beneath your roof conducted me. 

Tell. You arc no monk ! Who arc you ? 

Monk. Vou have slain 

The haiUff who had injured you. I also 
Have slain an enemy tvho refused me justice. 

Your enemy he was as well as mine, 

And I have rid the land of him. 

^'E\.'L\sttppinghack,\ Vou arc— 

Horrible 1 Children 1 children, go ! get hence 1 
Go, dearest wife ! Go 1 go I Unhappy man ! 

Could you he — 

Hed. Heavens 1 who is it? 

Tell. Uo not ask I 

Away, away I The children must not hear ! 

The house abandon ! Under the same roof 
Thou shouldst not dwell a moment with tins man. 

Hep. Alas ! who is it? Come ! \Goes out with t.*e Children. 
Tell. You are the Puke 

Of Austria ! You are ! and you have slain 
The Emperor— your uncle and liege-lord ! 

Duke. He had despoiled me of my heritage. 

Tell. Your uncle slain — your Emperor I And the earth 
Yet bears you ! And the sun yet looks upon you I 
Duke. Tell, hear me, ere you — 

Tell, Dropping niih the blood 

Of one so near to thee, and so exalted, 

Dai*st thou my unpolluted dwelling enter ! 

Dar’st thou to a good man thy face present, 

And claim the rights of hospitali^ ? 

Duke. From you I hoped to nnd compassion !— you 
Took vengeance on your foe ! 

Tell. ^ ^ Unhappy man ! 

Wottldst thou ambition’s bloody crime confound 
With the stem duty urged upon a father ? 

Hast thou a child's beloved head protected, 

Guarded the holy sanctuary of thy home, 

The last — the feaifullest extremity, 

From all thou most art bound to warded off? 

^ Heaven I lift my spotless hands, and curse 
^ee and thy deed. I only have avenged 
lhat holy nature thou hast dared to shame. 
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. AJas I I know not ! 

Tell. Hear then what Heaven suggests ! You must away 
To Italy, and seek SL Peter’s city ; 

There fall before the footstool of the Pope, 

Confess your crime, and purify your soul. 

Duke. Will he not to the avenger give me over ? 

Tell. Whate’er he wills receive as God’s decree. 

Duke. How shall I come into the unknown land? 

I have no knowledge of the way, and dare not 
Follow the steps of those who journey thither. 

Tell. The way will I describe to you : mark well ! 

Hence you ascend bwide the iropetuoirs Rcuss, 

Which, a wild torrent, rushes from the moimtaiiis. 

Duke. See I the Reuss? The bloody deed it witnessed] 

Tell. Close on the precipice ascends the road, 

Dy many a cross distin^ished, raised to those 
Who buried lie beneath the avalanche. 

Duke. Not Nature’s wildest terrors would appal me 
Could I but quell the torments of the heart. 

Tell. Before each cross fall down, and expiate 
With hot repentant tears your heaty guilt ; 

And should you safely pass this glen of tenors, 

Sends not the mountain from its icy summit 
Down on your head the avenging a\’alanche. 

You reach the fearful bridge, whmh the wild torrent, 

Foaming impetuous down, half hides tn spray. 

And if it break not in beneath your guilt, 

Have you that danger happily escaped. 

The yawning diff presents a gloomy chasm, 

Which day has never visited — this passed 
Conducts you to a cheerful vale of gladness, 

But hurrying steps must bear you swift across it, 

You may not Unger near the abodes of peace. 

Duke. 0 Rudolph! Rudolph! kingly ancestor ! 

Enters thy grandson thus ca thy domains ? 

Tell. Ascending ever tlius, the heights you reach 
Of the St. Gothard, where the eternal lakes 
Are filled from heaven’s own reservoirs. You iheie 
Take leave of this our German land ; and thence 
Another stream with gentler current down 
Conducts you to the promised Italy. 

[The sound of many horns is heard, piaying the Kan> 
desvathes. 


Voices I hear I Away 1 

»» 3 Where art thou, Tell ? 

Thy father comes, and the confederates 
Approach in glad procession. 

^PUKE, Woe is me! 

I dare not tarry where the happy dwell. 

dearest wife I procure this man refreshment: 
With gifts provide lum largely~for his way 
Lies distant far, and he will find no shelter. 

Be quick ! they come! 

mo k it? 

Tell, 


Do not ask j 
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fifteen Vohmies in an Oah Bookcase* 



MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Frico One Guinea. 


MOBLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 

Sixty-Three Volumes, i/o each, Cloth; or, Half-Parchment Gilt 

Tops, i/6. 


* ‘Marvels of clear type and general neatness.”— Daily Telegraph. 

1. SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

2. PLAYS FROM MOLIERE. 

3. MARLOWE'S FAUSTUS AND GOETHE’S FAUST. 

4. CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 

5. RABELAIS’ GARGANTUA, AND THE HEROIC DEEDS OF 

PANTAGRUEL. 

6. THE PRINCE. By Machiavelli. 

*7 'RArm'j*<s ■pciQAV*? 

8. DE FOE’S JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 

9. LOCKE ON TOLERATION AND ON CIVIL GOVERN- 

MENT; WITH SIR ROBERT FILMER’S PATRIARCHA. 

10. BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 

11. DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 

12. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 

13. HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. 

14. COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK, Etc. 

15. BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. 

16. STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

17. CHAPMAN’S HOSIER’S ILIAD. 

18. MEDIAEVAL TALES. 



MORLEYS UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


19. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS; AND VOLTAIRE'S CANDIDE, 

20. PLAYS AND POEMS BY BEN JONSON. 

21. HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. 

22. BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. 

23. IDEAL COMMONAVEALTIIS. 

24. CAVENDISH’S LIFE OF WOLSEY. 

25 & 26. DON QUIXOTE (Two Volumes), 

27. BURLESQUE PLAYS AND POEMS. 

28. DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Longfellow’s Translation. 

29. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, Etc. 

30. FABLES AND PROVERBS FROM THE SANSKRIT. 

31. CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS* OF ELIA. 

32. THE HISTORY OF THOMAS ELLAVOOD. 

33. EMERSON’S ESSAYS, REPRESENTATIVE MEN, Etc. 

34. SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 

35. DE QUINCEY’S OPIUM-EATER, Etc. 

36. STORIES OF IRELAND. By Maria Edgeworth. 

37. ARISTOPHANES -THE KNIGHTS, THE ACHARNIANS, 

and the birds. 

38. SPEECHES AND LETTERS OF EDMUND BURKE. 

39. IMITATION OF CHRIST-THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

40. POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND. 

41. THE PLAYS OF iESCHYLUS. 


42. GOETHE’S FAUST, -Second Part. 

43. FAMOUS PAMPHLETS. 

44. THE PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES. 

45. TALES OF TERROR AND WONDER. 

46. VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION. 

47. THE BARONS’ WARS, ETC Bv Michael Drayton. 

48. COBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. [Saver. 

. 49 ' the BANQUET OF DANTE. Translated by Elizabeth Price 

SO. WALKER’S ORIGINAL. 


St. POEMS AND BALLADS BY SCHILLER. 

52. PEELE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

53. HARRINGTON’S OCEANA. 

54. EURIPIDES, ALCESTIS, and other Plays. 

55. ESSAYS. By WiNTHROP MaCKWORTH PRAED. 

56. TRADITIONAL TALES, Allan Cunningham. 

57. HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY; Books I. to IV. 

58. EURIPIDES — THE BACCHANALS, and other Flays. 

59. IZAAK WALTON’S LIVES. 


60. ARISTOTLE ON GOVERNMENT. 

61. EURIPIDES — HECUBA, and other Plays, 

62. RABELAIS— SEQUEL TO PANTAGRUEl! 

63. A MISCELLANY, 




